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EDITORS'    PREFACE. 


There  are  now  before  the  public  many  Commentaries, 
written  by  British  and  American  divines,  of  a  popular  or 
homiletical  character.  TA€  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools, 
the  Handbooks  for  Bible  Classes  and  Private  Students,  The 
Speaker* s  Commentary,  The  Popular  Commentary  (Schaff), 
The  Expositor's  Bible,  and  other  similar  series,  have  their 
special  place  and  importance.  But  they  do  not  enter  into 
the  field  of  Critical  Biblical  scholarship  occupied  by  such 
series  of  Commentaries  as  the  Kurzgefasstes  exegetisches 
Handbuch  zum  A.  T;  De  Wette's  /kurzgefasstes  exegetisches 
Handbuch  zum  N,  T;  Meyer's  Kritisch-exegetischer  Kom- 
mentar;  Keil  and  Delitzsch's  Biblischer  Commentar  uber  dcu 
A.  T;  Lange's  Theologisch-homiletisches  Bibelwerk ;  Nowack's 
Handkommentar  zum  A,  T;  Holtzmann's  Handkommentar 
sum  N.  T  Several  of  these  have  been  translated,  edited, 
and  in  some  cases  enlarged  and  adapted,  for  the  English- 
speaking  public;  others  are  in. process  of  translation.  But 
no  corresponding  series  by  British  or  American  divines 
has  hitherto  been  produced.  The  way  has  been  prepared 
by  special  Commentaries  by  Cheyne,  Ellicott,  Kalisch, 
Lightfoot,  Perowne,  Westcott,  and  others ;  and  the  time  has 
come,  in  the  judgment  of  the  projectors  of  this  enterprise, 
when  it  is  practicable  to  combine  British  and  American 
scholars    in    the    production    of    a    critical,   comprehensive 
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Commentary  that  will  be  abreast  of  modern  biblical  scholar- 
ship, and  in  a  measure  lead  its  van. 

Messrs.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  of  New  York,  and  Messrs. 
T.  &  T.  Clark  of  Edinburgh,  propose  to  publish  such  a 
series  of  Commentaries  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
under  the  editorship  of  Prof.  C.  A.  Briggs,  D.D.,  in  America, 
and  of  Prof.  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D.,  for  the  Old  Testament,  and 
the  Rev.  Alfred  Plummer,  D.D.,  for  the  New  Testament, 
in  Great  Britain. 

The  Commentaries  will  be  international  and  inter-con- 
fessional, and  will  be  free  from  polemical  and  ecclesiastical 
bias.  They  will  be  based  upon  a  thorough  critical  study  of 
the  original  texts  of  the  Bible,  and  upon  critical  methods  of 
interpretation.  They  are  designed  chiefly  for  students  and 
clergymen,  and  will  be  written  in  a  compact  style.  Each 
book  will  be  preceded  by  an  Introduction,  stating  the  results 
of  criticism  upon  it,  and  discussing  impartially  the  questions 
still  remaining  open.  The  details  of  criticism  will  appear 
in  their  proper  place  in  the  body  of  the  Commentary.  Each 
section  of  the  Text  will  be  introduced  with  a  paraphrase, 
or  summary  of  contents.  Technical  details  of  textual  and 
philological  criticism  will,  as  a  rule,  be  kept  distinct  from 
matter  of  a  more  general  character ;  and  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment the  exegetical  notes  will  be  arranged,  as  far  as 
possible,  so  as  to  be  serviceable  to  students  not  acquainted 
with  Hebrew.  The  History  of  Interpretation  of  the  Books 
will  be  dealt  with,  when  necessary,  in  the  Introductions, 
with  critical  notices  of  the  most  important  literature  of 
the  subject.  Historical  aiid  Archaeological  questions,  as 
well  as  questions  of  Biblical  Theology,  are  included  in  the 
plan  of  the  Commentaries,  but  not  Practical  or  Homiletical 
Exegesis.     The  Volumes  will  constitute  a  uniform  series. 
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The    following   eminent    Scholars   are   engaged   upon    the 
Volumes  named  below  :— 


Genesis. 

Exodus. 

Lreviticus. 

Numbers. 

Deuteronomy. 

Joshua. 

Judges. 

Samuel. 
Kings. 

Chronicles. 

Ezra  and 

Nehemiah. 

Isaiah. 
Jeremiah. 
Minor  Prophets. 
Psalms. 

Proverbs. 
Daniel. 


THE   OLD   TESTAMENT. 

The  Rev.  T.  K.  Chbynb,  D.D.,  Oriel  Professor  of  the 
Interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture.  Oxford. 

The  Rev.  A.  R.  S.  Kennbdy,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
University  of  Edinburgh. 

The  Rev.  H.  A.  White,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  New  College, 
Oxford. 

G.  Buchanan  Gray,  B.A.,  Lecturer  in  Hebrew,  Mans- 
field College,  Oxford. 

The  Rev.  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  Oxford.  [Now  Recuiy, 

The  Rev.  George  Adam  Smith,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow. 

The  Rev.  George  Moore,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  Andover,  Mass. 

\^Now  Ready. 

The  Rev.  H.  P.  Smith,  D.D.,  late  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
Lane  Theologic     Seminary,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  Rev.  Francis  Brown,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew 
and  Cognate  Languages,  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York  City. 

The  Rev.  Edward  L.  Curtis,  D.D.,  Professor  of  He- 
brew, Yale  University,  New  Haven.  Conn. 

The  Rev.  L.  W.  Batten,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
P.  E.  Divinity  School.  Philadelphia. 

The  Rev.  A.  B.  Davidson.  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  Free  Church  College,  Edinburgh. 

The  Rev.  A.  F.  Kirkpatrick,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  and  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

W.  R.  Harper,  Ph.D.,  President  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

The  Rev.  Charles  A.  Briggs,  D.D.,  Edward  Robinson 
Professor  of  Biblical  Theology,  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York. 

The  Rev.  C.  H.  Toy.  D.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Har- 
vard University,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

The  Rev  John  P.  Peters,  Ph.D..  late  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  P.  E.  Divinity  School,  Philadelphia,  now  Reo* 
tor  of  St.  Michael's  Church.  New  York  City. 
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Mark. 

Luke. 

Acts. 
Romans. 


Corinthiana. 
Galatiana. 
Bpheaiana. 
Philippians. 

Hebrews. 


The  Pastoral 
Bpistl 

Revelation. 


THE   NEW   TESTAMENT. 

The  Rev.  E.  P.  Gould,  D.D.,  Professor  of  New  Testa- 
ment Exegesis,  P.  K  Divinity  School,  Philadelphia. 

[/»  the  Press. 

The  Rev.  Alfred  Plummbr,  D.D.,  Master  of  University 
College,  Durham. 

The  Rev.  Frbdbrick  H.  Chase,  D.D.,  Fellow  of 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 

The  Rev.  William  Sandat,  D.D.,  Dean  Ireland's  Pro- 
fessor of  Exegesis,  Oxford,  and  the  Rev.  A  C.  Head- 
lam,  M.A,  Fellow  of  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford. 

[Ready, 

The  Rev.  Arch.  Robertson,  D.D.,  Principal  of  Bishop 
Hatfield's  Hall,  Durham. 

The  Rev.  Ernest  D.  Burton,  AB.,  Professor  of  New 
Testament  Literature,  University  of  Chicago. 

The  Rev.  T.  K.  Abbott,  B.D.,  D.Lit.  formerly  Professor 
of  Biblical  Greek,  Trinity  CoUege,  Dublin. 

The  Rev.  Marvin  R.  Vincent,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Bib- 
lical Literature,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York  City. 

The  Rev.  T.  C.  Edwards,  D.D.,  Principal  of  the  Theo- 
logical College,  Bala;  late  Principal  of  University 
College  of  Wales,  Aberystwyth. 

The  Rev.  Walter  Lock,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Magdalen 
College,  and  Tutor  of  Keble  College,  Oxford. 

The  Rev.  Robert  H.  Charles,  M.A  ,  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  and  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 


Other  engagements  will  be  announced  shortly. 
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The  commentaries  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
which  already  exist  in  English,  unlike  those  on  some  other 
Books  of  the  New  Testament,  are  so  good  and  so  varied 
that  to  add  to  their  number  may  well  seem  superfluous. 
Fortunately  for  the  present  editors  the  responsibility  for 
attempting  this  does  not  rest  with  them.  In  a  series  of 
commentaries  on  the  New  Testament  it  was  impossible 
that  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  should  not  be  included 
and  should  not  hold  a  prominent  place.  There  are  few 
books  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  exhaust  and  few  in 
regard  to  which  there  is  more  to  be  gained  from  renewed 
interpretation  by  different  minds  working  under  different 
conditions.  If  it  is  a  historical  fact  that  the  spiritual 
revivals  of  Christendom  have  been  usually  associated  with 
closer  study  of  the  Bible,  this  would  be  true  in  an  eminent 
degree  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  The  editors  are 
under  no  illusion  as  to  the  value  of  their  own  special  con- 
tribution, and  they  will  be  well  content  that  it  should  find 
its  proper  level  and  be  assimilated  or  left  behind  as  it 
deserves. 

Perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  anything  at  all  dis- 
tinctive in  the  present  edition  would  be  (i)  the  distribution 
of  the  subject-matter  of  the  commentary,  (2}  the  attempt 
to  furnish  an  interpretation  of  the  Epistle  which  might  be 
described  as  historical. 

Some  experience  in  teaching  has  shown  that  if  a  difficult 
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Epistle  like  the  Romans  is  really  to  be  understood  and 
grasped  at  once  as  a  whole  and  in  its  parts,  the  argument 
should  be  presented  in  several  different  ways  and  on  several 
different  scales  at  the  same  time.  And  it  is  an  advantage 
when  the  matter  of  a  commentary  can  be  so  broken  up  that 
by  means  of  headlines,  headings  to  sections,  summaries, 
paraphrases,  and  large  and  small  print  notes,  the  reader 
may  not  either  lose  the  main  thread  of  the  argument  in  the 
crowd  of  details,  or  slur  over  details  in  seeking  to  obtain 
a  general  idea.  While  we  are  upon  this  subject,  we  may 
explain  that  the  principle  which  has  guided  the  choice  of 
large  and  small  print  for  the  notes  and  longer  discussions 
is  not  exactly  that  of  greater  or  less  importance,  but  rather 
that  of  greater  or  less  directness  of  bearing  upon  the 
exegesis  of  the  text.  This  principle  may  not  be  carried 
out  with  perfect  uniformity  :  it  was  an  experiment  the 
effect  of  which  could  not  always  be  judged  until  the 
commentary  was  in  print ;  but  when  once  the  type  was 
set  the  possibility  of  improvement  was  hardly  worth  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  resetting. 

The  other  main  object  at  which  we  have  aimed  is  that 
of  making  our  exposition  of  the  Epistle  historical,  that  is 
of  assigning  to  it  its  true  position  in  place  and  time — on 
the  one  hand  in  relation  to  contemporary  Jewish  thought, 
and  on  the  other  hand  in  relation  to  the  growing  body  of 
Christian  teaching.  We  have  endeavoured  always  to  bear 
in  mind  not  only  the  Jewish  education  and  training  of  the 
writer,  which  must  clearly  have  given  him  the  framework 
of  thought  and  language  in  which  his  ideas  are  cast,  but 
also  the  position  of  the  Epistle  in  Christian  literature.  It 
was  written  when  a  large  part  of  the  phraseology  of  the 
newly  created  body  was  still  fluid,  when  a  number  of  words 
had  not  yet  come  to  have  a  fixed  meaning,  when  their 
origin  and  associations — to  us  obscure — were  still  fresh 
and  vivid.  The  problem  which  a  commentator  ought  to 
propose  to  himself  in  the  first  instance  is  not  what  answer 
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does  the  Epistle  give  to  questions  which  are  occupying 
men's  minds  now,  or  which  have  occupied  them  in  any 
past  period  of  Church  history,  but  what  were  the  questions 
of  the  time  at  which  the  Epistle  was  written  and  what 
meaning  did  his  words  and  thoughts  convey  to  the  writer 
himself. 

It  is  in  the  pursuit  of  this  original  meaning  that  we  have 
drawn  illustrations  somewhat  freely  from  Jewish  writings, 
both  from  the  Apocryphal  literature  which  is  mainly  the 
product  of  the  period  between  loo  B.C  and  lOO  A.D.,  and 
(although  less  fully)  from  later  Jewish  literature.  In  the 
former  direction  we  have  been  much  assisted  by  the 
attention  which  has  been  bestowed  in  recent  years  on 
these  writings,  particularly  by  the  excellent  editions  of  the 
Psalms  of  Solomon  and  of  the  Book  of  Enoch.  It  is  by 
a  continuous  and  careful  study  of  such  works  that  any 
advance  in  the  exegesis  of  the  New  Testament  will  be 
possible.  For  the  later  Jewish  literature  and  the  teaching 
of  the  Rabbis  we  have  found  ourselves  in  a  position  of 
greater  difficulty.  A  first-hand  acquaintance  with  this 
literature  we  do  not  possess,  nor  would  it  be  easy  for  most 
students  of  the  New  Testament  to  acquire  it.  Moreover 
complete  agreement  among  the  specialists  on  the  subject 
does  not  as  yet  exist,  and  a  perfectly  trustworthy  standard 
of  criticism  seems  to  be  wanting.  We  cannot  therefore  feel 
altogether  confident  of  our  ground.  At  the  same  time  we 
have  used  such  material  as  was  at  our  disposal,  and  cer- 
tainly to  ourselves  it  has  been  of  great  assistance,  partly  as 
suggesting  the  common  origin  of  systems  of  thought  which 
have  developed  very  differently,  partly  by  the  striking 
contrasts  which  it  has  afforded  to  Christian  teaching. 

Our  object  is  historical  and  not  dogmatic  Dogmatics 
are  indeed  excluded  by  the  plan  of  this  series  of  commen- 
taries, but  they  are  excluded  also  by  the  conception  which 
we  have  formed  for  ourselves  of  our  duty  as  commentators. 
We  have  sought  before  all  things  to  understand  St.  Paul, 
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and  to  understand  him  not  only  in  relation  to  his  sur- 
roundings but  also  to  those  permanent  facts  of  human 
nature  on  which  his  system  is  based.  It  is  possible  that 
in  so  far  as  we  may  succeed  in  doing  this,  data  may  be 
supplied  which  at  other  times  and  in  other  hands  may  be 
utilized  for  purposes  of  dogmatics ;  but  the  final  adjust- 
ments of  Christian  doctrine  have  not  been  in  our  thoughts. 

To  this  general  aim  all  other  features  of  the  commentary 
are  subordinate.  It  is  no  part  of  our  design  to  be  in  the 
least  degree  exhaustive.  If  we  touch  upon  the  history  of 
exegesis  it  is  less  for  the  sake  of  that  history  in  itself  than 
as  helping  to  throw  into  clearer  relief  that  interpretation 
which  we  believe  to  be  the  right  one.  And  in  like  manner 
we  have  not  made  use  of  the  Epistle  as  a  means  for 
illustrating  New  Testament  grammar  or  New  Testament 
diction,  but  we  deal  with  questions  of  grammar  and  diction 
just  so  far  as  they  contribute  to  the  exegesis  of  the  text 
before  us.  No  doubt  there  will  be  omissions  which  are  not 
to  be  excused  in  this  way.  The  literature  on  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  is  so  vast  that  we  cannot  pretend  to  have 
really  mastered  it.  We  have  tried  to  take  account  of 
monographs  and  commentaries  of  the  most  recent  date, 
but  here  again  when  we  have  reached  what  seemed  to  us 
a  satisfactory  explanation  we  have  held  our  hand.  In 
regard  to  one  book  in  particular,  Dr.  Bruce's  5/.  PauVs 
Conception  of  Christianity^  which  came  out  as  our  own 
work  was  far  advanced,  we  thought  it  best  to  be  quite 
independent.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  been  glad  to 
have  access  to  the  sheets  relating  to  Romans  in  Dr.  Hort's 
forthcoming  Introductions  to  Romans  and  Epkesians,  which, 
through  the  kindness  of  the  editors,  have  been  in  our 
possession  since  December  last. 

The  Commentary  and  the  Introduction  have  been  about 
equally  divided  between  the  two  editors  ;  but  they  have 
each  been  carefully  over  the  work  of  the  other,  and  they 
desire  to  accept  a  joint  responsibility  for  the  whole.    The 
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editors  themselves  are  conscious  of  having  gained  much 
by  this  co-operation,  and  they  hope  that  this  gain  may  be 
set  oflf  against  a  certain  amount  of  unevenness  which  was 
inevitable. 

It  only  remains  for  them  to  express  their  obligations  and 
thanks  to  those  many  friends  who  have  helped  them 
directly  or  indirectly  in  various  parts  of  the  work,  and 
more  especially  to  Dr.  Plummer  and  the  Rev.  F.  E. 
Brightman  of  the  Pusey  House.  Dr.  Plummer,  as  editor 
of  the  series,  has  read  through  the  whole  of  the  Com- 
mentary more  than  once,  and  to  his  court.eous  and  careful 
criticism  they  owe  much.  To  Mr.  Brightman  they  are 
indebted  for  spending  upon  the  proof-sheets  of  one  half  of 
the  Commentary  greater  care  and  attention  than  many  men 
have  the  patience  to  bestow  on  work  of  their  own. 

The  reader  is  requested  to  note  the  table  of  abbreviations 
on  p.  ex  ff.,  and  the  explanation  there  given  as  to  the 
Greek  text  made  use  of  in  the  Commentary.  Some  addi- 
tional references  are  given  in  the  Index  (p.  444  ff). 

W.  SANDAY. 

A.  C.  HEADLAM. 

Oxford,  Whitsuntide,  1895. 
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§  I.    Rome  in  a.d.  58, 

It  was  during  the  winter  57-58,  or  early  in  the  spnng  of  the 
year  58,  according  to  almost  all  calculations,  that  St.  Paul  wrote 
his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  that  we  thus  obtain  the  first  trust- 
worthy information  about  the  Roman  Church.  Even  if  there  be 
some  slight  error  in  the  calculations,  it  is  in  any  case  impossible 
that  this  date  can  be  far  wrong,  and  the  Epistle  must  certainly 
have  been  written  during  the  early  years  of  Nero's  reign.  It  would 
be  unwise  to  attempt  a  full  account  either  of  the  city  or  the  empire 
at  this  date,  but  for  the  illustration  of  the  Epistle  and  for  the 
comprehension  of  St.  Paul's  own  mind,  a  brief  reference  to  a  few 
leading  features  in  the  history  of  each  is  necessary  ^ 

For  certainly  St.  Paul  was  influenced  by  the  name  of  Rome.  In 
Rome,  great  as  it  is,  and  to  Romans,  he  wishes  to  preach  the 
Gospel :  he  prays  for  a  prosperous  journey  that  by  the  will  of  God 
he  may  come  unto  them :  he  longs  to  see  them :  the  universality 
of  the  Gospel  makes  him  desire  to  preach  it  in  the  universal  city*. 
And  the  impression  which  we  gain  from  the  Episde  to  the 
Romans  is  supported  by  our  other  sources  of  information.  The 
desire  to  visit  Rome  dominates  the  close  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles :  '  After  I  have  been  there,  I  must  also  see  Rome.'  '  As 
thou  hast  testified  of  me  in  Jerusalem,  so  must  thou  bear  witness 
also  at  Rome'.'  The  imagery  of  citizenship  has  impressed  itself 
upon  his  language  \  And  this  was  the  result  both  of  his  experience 
and  of  his  birth.  Wherever  Christianity  had  been  preached  the 
Roman  authorities  had  appeared  as  the  power  which  restrained 

^  The  main  authorities  used  for  this  section  are  Fnmeatix,  TAe  Annah  of 
TacittiSy  vol.  ii,  and  Schiller,  Geschichte  des  Romiieken  Kaustmichs  unter 
der  RegUrung  des  Nero* 

*  Rom.  i.  8-15. 

'  Acts  xix.  31 ;  xxiii.  ii. 

^  Phil.  i.  37 ;  iii.  ao ;  £ph.  ii.  19 ;  Acts  xxiii.  I» 
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the  forces  of  evil  opposed  to  it^.  The  worst  persecution  of  the 
Christians  had  been  while  Judaea  was  under  the  rule  of  a  native 
prince.  Everywhere  the  Jews  had  stirred  up  persecutions,  and 
the  imperial  officials  had  interfered  and  protected  the  Apostle. 
And  so  both  in  this  Epistle  and  throughout  his  life  St.  Paul 
emphasizes  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  civil  government,  and  the 
necessity  of  fulfilling  our  obligations  to  it.  But  also  St.  Paul  was 
himself  a  Roman  citizen.  This  privilege,  not  then  so  common  as 
it  became  later,  would  naturally  broaden  the  view  and  impress  the 
imagination  of  a  provincial ;  and  it  is  significant  that  the  first  clear 
conception  of  the  universal  character  inherent  in  Christianity,  the 
first  bold  step  to  carry  it  out,  and  the  capacity  to  realize  the  import- 
ance of  the  Roman  Church  should  come  from  an  Apostle  who  was 
not  a  Galilaean  peasant  but  a  citizen  of  a  universal  empire.  '  We 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  strong  hold  that  Roman  ideas  had 
on  the  mind  of  St.  Paul/  writes  Mr.  Ramsay, '  we  feel  compelled 
to  suppose  that  St.  Paul  had  conceived  the  great  idea  of  Christianity 
as  the  religion  of  the  Roman  world ;  and  that  he  thought  of  the 
various  districts  and  countries  in  which  he  had  preached  as  parts  of 
the  grand  unity.  He  had  the  mind  of  an  organizer ;  and  to  him 
the  Christians  of  his  earliest  travels  were  not  men  of  Iconium  and 
of  Antioch — they  were  a  part  of  the  Roman  world,  and  were 
addressed  by  him  as  such  *.' 

It  was  during  the  early  years  of  Nero's  reign  that  St.  Paul  first 
came  into  contact  with  the  Roman  Church.  And  the  period  is 
significant.  It  was  what  later  times  called  the  Quinquennium  of 
Nero,  and  remembered  as  the  happiest  period  of  the  Empire  since 
the  death  of  Augustus'.    Nor  was  the  judgement  unfounded.    It  is 

^  3  Thess.  ii.  7  6  /earixwt  ^  ^^  «aWx<>*'*  ^t  is  well  known  thut  the 
commonest  interpretation  of  these  words  among  the  Fathers  was  the  Roman 
Empire  (see  the  Catena  of  passages  in  Alford,  iii.  p.  56  ff.)>  and  this  accords 
most  suitably  with  the  time  when  the  Epistle  was  written  \^c.  54  A.D.).  The 
only  argument  of  any  value  for  a  later  date  and  the  unauthentic  character  of 
the  whole  Epistle  or  of  the  eschatological  sections  (ii.  i-12)  is  the  attempt  to 
explain  this  passage  of  the  return  of  Nero,  but  such  an  interpretation  is  (juite 
unnecessary,  and  does  not  particularly  suit  the  words.  St.  Paul*s  experience 
had  taught  him  that  there  were  lying  restrained  and  checked  great  forces  of 
evil  which  might  at  any  time  burst  out,  and  this  he  calls  the  'mystenr  of 
iniquity,'  and  describes  in  the  language  of  the  O.  T.  prophets.  But  everywhere 
the  power  of  the  civil  government,  as  embodied  in  the  Roman  Empire  (rd 
Korixw)  and  visibly  personified  in  the  Emperor  {&  tearixuii),  restrained  these 
forces.  Such  an  interpretation,  either  of  the  eschatological  pasuges  of  the 
Epistle  or  of  the  Apocalypse,  does  not  destroy  their  deeper  spiritual  meaning ; 
for  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  as  the  prophets  ot  the  Old,  reveal  to  us 
and  generalize  the  spiritual  forces  of  good  and  evil  which  underlie  the  surface 
of  society. 

'  Ramsay,  The  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire^  pp.  147,  T48;  cf.  also  pp.  6o» 
70,  158  n.    See  also  Lightfoot,  Biblical  Essays^  pp.  aoa-ao5. 

*  Aur.  Victor,  Caes,  5,  Epit.  la,  Unde  quidam prodidere,  Traianum  solitum 
dicer$,frocul  distare  cunctos  priuci^s  a  Neronis  ^uinquennio.    The  expression 
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probable  that  even  the  worst  excesses  of  Nero,  like  the  worst  cruelty 
of  Tiberius,  did  little  harm  to  the  mass  of  the  people  even  in  Rome ; 
and  many  even  of  the  faults  of  the  Emperors  assisted  in  working 
out  the  new  ideas  which  the  Empire  was  creating.  But  at  present 
we  have  not  to  do  with  faults.  Members  of  court  circles  might 
have  unpleasant  and  exaggerated  stories  to  tell  about  the  death  of 
Britannicus;  tales  might  have  been  circulated  of  hardly  pardon- 
able excesses  committed  by  the  Emperor  and  a  noisy  band  of 
companions  wandering  at  night  in  the  streets;  the  more  respect- 
able of  the  Roman  aristocracy  would  consider  an  illicit  union 
with  a  freedwoman  and  a  taste  for  music,  literature,  and  the  drama, 
signs  of  degradation,  but  neither  in  Rome  nor  in  the  provinces 
would  the  populace  be  offended ;  more  far-seeing  observers  might 
be  able  to  detect  worse  signs,  but  if  any  ordinary  citizen,  or 
if  any  one  acquainted  with  the  provinces  had  been  questioned,  he 
would  certainly  have  answered  that  the  government  of  the  Empire 
was  good.  This  was  due  mainly  to  the  gradual  development  of 
the  ideas  on  which  the  Empire  had  been  founded.  The  structure 
which  had  been  sketched  by  the  genius  of  Caesar,  and  built  up 
by  the  art  of  Augustus,  if  allowed  to  develop  freely,  guaranteed 
naturally  certain  conditions  of  progress  and  good  fortune.  It  was  - 
due  also  to  the  wise  administration  of  Seneca  and  of  Burrus.  It 
was  due  apparently  also  to  flashes  of  genius  and  love  of  popularity 
on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  him^^elf. 

The  provinces  were  well  governed.  Judaea  was  at  this  time 
preparing  for  insurrection  under  the  rule  of  Felix,  but  he  was 
a  legacy  from  the  reign  of  Clauilius.  The  difficulties  in  Armenia 
were  met  at  once  and  vigorously  by  the  appointment  of  Corbulo ; 
the  rebellion  in  Britain  was  wisely  dealt  with ;  even  at  the  end  of 
Nero's  reign  the  appointment  of  Vespasian  to  Judaea,  as  soon  as 
the  serious  character  of  the  revolt  was  known,  shows  that  the 
Emperor  still  had  the  wisdom  to  select  and  the  courage  to  appoint 
able  men.  During  the  early  years  a  long  list  is  given  of  trials 
for  repetundae ;  and  the  number  of  convictions,  while  it  shows  that 
provincial  government  was  not  free  from  corruption,  proves  that 
it  was  becoming  more  and  more  possible  to  obtain  justice.  It 
was  the  corruption  of  the  last  reign  that  was  condemned  by 
the  justice  of  the  present.  In  the  year  56,  Vipsanius  Laenas, 
governor  of  Sardinia,  was  condemned  for  extortion;  in  57, 
Capito,  the  'Cilician  pirate,'  was  struck  down  by  the  senate 
'with  a  righteous  thunderbolt.'     Amongst  the  accusations  against 

ttuinquennium  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  certamen  quinquennale  which 
Kero  founded  in  Rome,  as  Dio  tells  us,  Mp  r^s  aotTrjpins  rrji  re  JkafMp^s  rw 
Kpdrovs  avTov,  Dio,  ^///.  Ixi.  21 ;  Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  20;  Suet.  Aero  12;  cf.  the 
coins  described,  Eckhel,  vi.  264;  Cohen,  i.  p.  a82,  47-63.  CSE.  QUiMQ. 
ROM.  00. 
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Suillios  in  58  was  the  misgovemment  of  Asia.  And  not  only  were 
the  favourites  of  Claudius  condemned,  better  men  were  appointed 
in  their  place.  It  is  recorded  that  freedmen  were  never  made 
procurators  of  imperial  provinces.  And  the  Emperor  was  able  in 
many  cases,  in  that  of  Lyons,  of  Cyrene,  and  probably  of  Ephesus, 
to  assist  and  pacify  the  provincials  by  acts  of  generosity  and 
benevolence  *. 

We  may  easily,  perhaps,  lay  too  much  stress  on  some  of  the 
measures  attributed  to  Nero ;  but  many  of  them  show,  if  not  the 
policy  of  his  reign,  at  any  rate  the  tendency  of  the  Empire.  The 
police  regulations  of  the  city  were  strict  and  well  executed '.  An 
attack  was  made  on  the  exactions  of  publicans,  and  on  the  excessive 
power  of  freedmen.  Law  was  growing  in  exactness  owing  to  the 
influence  of  Jurists,  and  was  justly  administered  except  where  the 
Emperor's  personal  wishes  intervened  •.  Once  the  Emperor — was  it 
a  mere  freak  or  was  it  an  act  of  far-seeing  political  insight? — 
proposed  a  measure  of  free  trade  for  the  whole  Empire.  Governors 
of  provinces  were  forbidden  to  obtain  condonation  for  exactions  by 
the  exhibition  of  games.  The  proclamation  of  freedom  to  Greece 
may  have  been  an  act  of  dramatic  folly,  but  the  extension  of  Latin 
rights  meant  that  the  provincials  were  being  gradually  put  more 
and  more  on  a  level  with  Roman  cidzens.  And  the  provinces 
flourished  for  the  most  part  under  this  rule.  It  seemed  almost  as  if 
the  future  career  of  a  Roman  noble  might  depend  upon  the  goodwill 
of  his  provincial  subjects  *.  And  wherever  trade  could  flourish  there 
wealth  accumulated.  Laodicea  was  so  rich  that  the  inhabitants 
could  rebuild  the  city  without  aid  from  Rome,  and  Lyons  could 
contribute  4,000,000  sesterces  at  the  time  of  the  great  fire  ^ 

When,  then,  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  *  powers  that  be '  as  being 
'  ordained  by  God ' ;  when  he  says  that  the  ruler  is  a  minister  of 
God  for  good ;  when  he  is  giving  directions  to  pay  '  tribute '  and 
'  custom ' ;  he  is  thinking  of  a  great  and  beneficent  power  which 
has  made  travel  for  him  possible,  which  had  often  interfered  to 
protect  him  against  an  angry  mob  of  his  own  countrymen,  under 
which  he  had  seen  the  towns  through  which  he  passed  enjoying 
peace,  prosperity  and  civilization. 

^  For  the  provincial  administration  of  Nero  see  Fnmeanx,  op.  cit,  pp.  56, 57  ; 
W.  T.  Arnold,  The  Roman  System  of  Provincial  Administration^  pp.  135, 137  ; 
Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  30,  31,  33,  50,  51,  53-57. 

'  Suetonius,  Nero  16.    Schiller,  p.  420. 

'  Schiller,  pp.  381,  382:  '  Iii  dem  Mechanismus  des  gerichtlichen  Ver- 
fahrens,  ina  Privatrecht,  in  der  Ausbildnng  und  Fordemng  der  Rechtswissen- 
schaft,  selbst  auf  dem  Gebiete  der  Appellation  konnen  gegriindete  Vorwurfe 
kaum  erhoben  werden.  Die  kaiserliche  Regiemng  liess  die  Verhaltnisse  hier 
mhig  den  Gang  gehen,  welchen  ihnen  friihere  Regierungen  angewiesen  hatten.* 

*■  Tac.  Ann.  zv.  ao,  21. 

'  Axnold,  p.  137. 
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But  it  was  not  only  Nero,  it  was  Seneca  ^  also  who  was  ruling  in 
Rome  when  St.  Paul  wrote  to  the  Church  there.  The  attempt  to 
find  any  connexions  literary  or  otherwise  between  St.  Paul  and 
Seneca  may  be  dismissed ;  but  for  the  growth  of  Christian  principles, 
still  more  perhaps  for  that  of  the  principles  which  prepared  the  way 
for  the  spread  of  Christianity,  the  fact  is  of  extreme  significance.  It 
was  the  first  public  appearance  of  Stoicism  in  Rome,  as  largely  in- 
fluencing politics,  and  shaping  the  future  of  the  Empire.  It  is  a  strange 
irony  that  makes  Stoicism  the  creed  which  inspired  the  noblest_^ 
representatives  of  the  old  regime,  for  it  was  Stoicism  which  provided  ; 
the  philosophic  basis  for  the  new  imperial  system,  and  this  was  not  i 
the  last  time  that  an  aristocracy  perished  in  obedience  to  their  own  J 
morality.  What  is  important  for  our  purpose  is  to  notice  that  the 
humanitarian  and  universalist  ideas  of  Stoicism  were  already  begin- 
ning to  permeate  society.  Seneca  taught,  for  example,  the  equality 
in  some  sense  of  all  men,  even  slaves ;  but  it  was  the  populace  who 
a  few  years  later  (a.  d.  61)  protested  when  the  slaves  of  the  murdered 
Pedanius  Secundus  were  led  out  to  execution '.  Seneca  and  many 
of  the  Jurists  were  permeated  with  the  Stoic  ideas  of  humanity  and 
benevolence;  and  however  little  these  principles  might  influence 
their  individual  conduct  they  gradually  moulded  and  changed  the 
law  and  the  system  of  the  Empire. 

If  we  turn  from  the  Empire  to  Rome,  we  shall  find  that  just 
those  vices  which  the  moralist  deplores  in  the  aristocracy  and  the 
Emperor  helped  to  prepare  the  Roman  capital  for  the  advent  of 
Christianity.  If  there  had  not  been  large  foreign  colonies,  there 
could  never  have  been  any  ground  in  the  world  where  Christianity 
could  have  taken  root  strongly  enough  to  influence  the  surrounding 
population,  and  it  was  the  passion  for  luxury,  and  the  taste  for 
philosophy  and  literature,  even  the  vices  of  the  court,  which 
demanded  Greek  and  Oriental  assistance.  The  Emperor  must  have 
teachers  in  philosophy,  and  in  acting,  in  recitation  and  in  flute- 
playing,  and  few  of  these  would  be  Romans.  The  statement  of 
Chrysostom  that  St.  Paul  persuaded  a  concubine  of  Nero  to  accept 
Christianity  and  forsake  the  Emperor  has  probably  little  foundation', 
the  conjecture  that  this  concubine  was  Acte  is  worthless ;  but  it  may 
illustrate  how  it  was  through  the  non-Roman  element  of  Roman 
society  that  Christianity  spread.  It  is  not  possible  to  estimate  the 
exact  proportion  of  foreign  elements  in  a  Roman  household,  but 
a  study  of  the  names  in  any  of  the  Columbaria  of  the  imperial  period 

>  See  Lightfoot,  St.  Paul  and  Seneca,  Philippiatis,  p.  a68.  To  this  period 
of  his  life  belong  the  dvo^oXoiriWaxrts,  the  De  dementia,  the  De  Vita  Beata, 
the  De  BeneficiiSf  and  the  De  Constantia  Sapientis.  See  Teuffel,  History  of 
Roman  Literature,  translated  by  Warr,  iL  4a. 

■  Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  42-45. 

*  Chrysostom  Horn*  in  Aei.  App,  46,  3, 

b 
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will  illustrate  how  large  that  element  was.  Men  and  women  of  every 
race  lived  together  in  the  great  Roman  slave  world,  or  when  they 
had  received  the  gift  of  freedom  remained  attached  as  clients  and 
friends  to  the  great  houses,  often  united  by  ties  of  the  closest 
intimacy  with  their  masters  and  proving  the  means  by  which 
every  form  of  strange  superstition  could  penetrate  into  the  highest 
circles  of  society  *. 

And  foreign  superstition  was  beginning  to  spread.  The  earliest 
monuments  of  the  worship  of  Mithras  date  from  the  time  of  Tiberius. 
Lucan  in  his  Pharsab'a  celebrates  the  worship  of  Isis  in  Rome ; 
Nero  himself  reverenced  the  Syrian  Goddess,  who  was  called  by  many 
names,  but  is  known  to  us  best  as  Astarte ;  Judaism  came  near  to  the 
throne  with  Poppaea  Sabina,  whose  influence  over  Nero  is  first  traced 
in  this  year  58.  While  the  story  of  Pomponia  Graecina  who,  in  the 
year  57,  was  entrusted  to  her  husband  for  trial  on  the  charge  of 
'foreign  superstition'  and  whose  long  old  age  was  clouded  with 
continuous  sadness,  has  been  taken  as  an  instance  of  Christianity. 
There  are  not  inconsiderable  grounds  for  this  view|  but  in  any 
case  the  accusation  against  her  is  an  illustration  that  there  was 
a  path  by  which  a  new  and  foreign  religion  like  Christianity  could 
make  its  way  into  the  heart  of  the  Roman  aristocracy*. 


§  a.    The  Jews  in  Rome*. 

There  are  indications  enough  that  when  he  looked  towards 
Rome  St.  Paul  thought  of  it  as  the  seat  and  centre  of  the  Empire. 
But  he  had  at  the  same  time  a  smaller  and  a  narrower  object. 
His  chief  interest  lay  in  those  little  scattered  groups  of  Christians 
of  whom  he  had  heard  through  Aquila  and  Prisca,  and  probably 

^  We  have  collected  the  following  names  from  the  contents  of  one  colum- 
barium (C.  /.  L.  vi.  3,  p.  941).  It  dates  from  a  period  rather  earlier  than  this. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  proportion  of  foreigners  would  really  be  larger 
than  appears,  for  many  of  them  would  take  a  Roman  name.  Amaranthus  5 180, 
Chrysantus  5183,  Sexapio  {bis)  5187,  Pylaemenianns  5188,  Creticus  5197, 
Asclepiades  5201,  Melicus  5217,  Antigonus  5327,  Cypare  5329,  Lezbius  5331, 
Amaryllis  5358,  Perseus  5379,  Apamea  5387  a,  Ephesia  5399,  Alexandrianus 
5316,  Phyllidianus  5331,  Mithres  5344,  Diadumenus  5355.  Philumenus  5401, 
Philogenes  5410,  Graniae  Nicopolinis  5419,  Corinthus  5439,  Antiochis  5437, 
Athenais  5478,  Eucharistus  5477,  Melitene  5490,  Samothrace,  Mystius  5527, 
Lesbus  5529.  The  following,  contained  among  the  above,  seems  to  have 
a  S|  ecial  interest :  "Hdvxos  EuoSov  v/Mff^cvr^r  ^ayayoptlrcaif  rw  Kara  Binritopoy, 
and  "iiaitovfrfos  Btoftdffov  utdt  ip/ajy^s  ISapftiArMf  fiwntopayds  5207. 

'  Tac  Ann.  xiii  33 ;  Lightfoot,  CUffunt,  L  30. 

*  Since  this  section  was  written  the  author  has  had  access  to  Berliner, 
Geschichte  d,Judm  in  Rom  (Frankfurt  a.  M.  1893),  which  has  enabled  him  to 
correct  some  current  misconceptions.  The  facts  are  also  excellently  put  together 
by  Schiirer,  Niutat,  Zeitgesch.  ii.  505  ff. 
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through  others  whom  he  met  on  his  travels.  And  the  thought  of  the 
Christian  Church  would  at  once  connect  itself  with  that  larger 
community  of  which  it  must  have  been  in  some  sense  or  other  an 
offshoot,  the  Jewish  settlement  in  the  imperial  city. 

(i)  History,  The  first  relations  of  the  Jews  with  Rome  go  back 
to  the  time  of  the  Maccabaean  princes,  when  the  struggling  patriots 
of  Judaea  had  some  interests  in  common  with  the  great  Republic 
and  could  treat  with  it  on  independent  terms.  Embassies  were 
sent  under  Judas  *  (who  died  in  i6o  b.c.)  and  Jonathan*  (who  died 
in  143),  and  at  last  a  formal  alliance  was  concluded  by  Simon 
Maccabaeus  in  140,  139'.  It  was  characteristic  that  on  this  last 
occasion  the  members  of  the  embassy  attempted  a  religious 
propaganda  and  were  in  consequence  sent  home  by  the  praetor 
Hispalus  ^. 

This  was  only  preliminary  contact.  The  first  considerable 
settlement  of  the  Jews  in  Rome  dates  from  the  taking  of  Jerusalem 
by  Pompey  in  b.c  63*.  A  number  of  the  prisoners  were  sold  as 
slaves;  but  their  obstinate  adherence  to  their  national  customs 
proved  troublesome  to  their  masters  and  most  of  them  were  soon 
manumitted.  These  released  slaves  were  numerous  and  impor- 
tant enough  to  found  a  synagogue  of  their  own ',  to  which  they 
might  resort  when  they  went  on  pilgrimage,  at  Jerusalem.  The 
policy  of  the  early  emperors  favoured  the  Jews.  They  passionately 
bewailed  the  death  of  Julius,  going  by  night  as  well  as  by  day  to 
his  funeral  pyre  ^ ;  and  under  Augustus  they  were  allowed  to  form 
a  regular  colony  on  the  further  side  of  the  Tiber  •,  roughly  speak- 
ing opposite  the  site  of  the  modem  *  Ghetto,'  which  was  removed 
to  the  left  bank  of  the  river  in  1556,  and  has  been  finally  done 
away  with  since  the  Italian  occupation. 

*  I  Mace.  viii.  17-32.  ■  i  Mace.  xii.  1-4,  16. 

*  I  Mace.  xiv.  24;  xv.  15-24. 

*  This  statement  is  made  on  the  authority  of  Valerius  Maximns  I.  iii.  2 
(Excerpt.  Parid.) :  Judaeos  qui  Sabazi  Jovis  cultu  Romanos  inficere  mores 
conati  sunt,  repetere  domos  suas  coegit.  Doubt  is  thrown  upon  it  by  Bei  liner 
(p.  4),  but  without  sufficient  reason.  Val.  Max.  wrote  under  Tiberius,  and  made 
use  of  good  sources.  At  the  same  time,  what  he  says  about  Jupiter  Sabazius 
is  very  probably  based  on  a  misunderstanding ;  nor  need  we  suppose  that  the 
action  of  some  members  of  the  embassy  affected  the  relations  of  the  two  peoples. 

*  This  too  is  questioned  by  Berliner  (p.  5  if.\  who  points  out  that  Philo,  Leg. 
ad  Caium  23,  from  which  the  statement  is  taken,  makes  no  mention  of  Pompey. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  see  \ihat  other  occasion  could  answer  to  the  description,  as 
this  does  very  well.  Berliner  however  is  more  probably  right  in  supposing 
that  there  must  have  been  other  and  older  settlers  in  Rome  to  account  tor  the 
language  of  Cicero  so  early  as  B.  c  59  (see  below).  These  settlers  may  have 
come  for  purposes  of  trade. 

*  It  was  called  after  them  the  '  synagogue  of  the  Liberttni  *  (Acts  vi.  10). 
^  Sueton.  Caesar  84. 

*  This  was  the  quarter  usually  assigned  to  prisoneis  of  war  {fiuchretbung  d, 
Stadt  Rom,  III.  iii.  578). 
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Here  the  Jews  soon  took  root  and  rapidly  increased  in  numbers. 
It  was  still  under  the  Republic  (b.c.  59)  that  Cicero  in  his  defence 
of  Flaccus  pretended  to  drop  his  voice  for  fear  of  them  \  And 
when  a  deputation  came  from  Judaea  to  complain  of  the  mis- 
rule of  Archelaus,  no  less  than  8000  Roman  Jews  attached  them- 
selves to  it  \  Though  the  main  settlement  was  beyond  the  Tiber 
it  must  soon  have  overflowed  into  other  parts  of  Rome.  The 
Jews  had  a  synagogue  in  connexion  with  the  crowded  Subura' 
and  another  probably  in  the  Campus  Martius.  There  were  syna- 
gogues of  AvyouoT^crtot  and  ^Aypmirrjaiot  (i.e.  either  of  the  house- 
hold or  under  the  patronage  of  Augustus  *  and  his  minister  Agrippa), 
the  position  of  which  is  uncertain  but  which  in  any  case  bespeak 
the  importance  of  the  community.  Traces  of  Jewish  cemeteries 
have  been  found  in  several  out-lying  regions,  one  near  the  Porta 
Portuensis,  two  near  the  Via  Appia  and  the  catacomb  of  S.  Callisto, 
and  one  at  Portus,  the  harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber '. 

Till  some  way  on  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  the  Jewish  colony 
flourished  without  interruption.  But  in  a.  d.  19  two  scandalous 
cases  occurring  about  the  same  time,  one  connected  with  the  priests 
of  Isis,  and  the  other  with  a  Roman  lady  who  having  become 
a  proselyte  to  Judaism  was  swindled  of  money  under  pretence 
of  sending  it  to  Jerusalem,  led  to  the  adoption  of  repressive 
measures  at  once  against  the  Jews  and  the  Egyptians.  Four 
thousand  were  banished  to  Sardinia,  nominally  to  be  employed  in 
putting  down  banditti,  but  the  historian  scornfully  hints  that  if  they 
fell  victims  to  the  climate  no  one  would  have  cared  *. 

The  end  of  the  reign  of  Caligula  was  another  anxious  and 
critical  time  for  the  Jews.  Philo  has  given  us  a  graphic  picture  of 
the  reception  of  a  deputation  which  came  with  himself  at  its  head 
to  beg  for  protection  from  the  riotous  mob  of  Alexandria.  The 
half-crazy  emperor  dragged  the  deputation  after  him  from  one  point 
to  another  of  his  gardens  only  to  jeer  at  them  and  refuse  any  further 

'  The  Jews  were  interested  in  this  trial  as  Flaccus  had  laid  hands  on  the 
money  collected  for  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  Cicero*s  speech  makes  it  clear 
that  the  Jews  of  Rome  were  a  formidable  body  to  offend. 

»  Joseph.  ^«/.  XVII.  xi.  i ;  B,/.  II.  vi.  i. 

'  There  is  mention  of  an  dpx^^  ^tfiovprjciojy,  C.  /.  G.  6447  (Schiirer, 
Gemeindevetfaisung  d.  Juden  in  Rom^  pp.  16,  35  ;  Berliner,  p.  94).  As 
synagogues  were  not  allowed  within  the  pomoerium  {ibid,  p.  16')  we  may 
suppose  that  the  synagogue  itself  was  without  the  walls,  but  that  its  frequenters 
came  from  the  Subura. 

*  Berliner  conjectures  that  the  complimentary  title  may  have  been  given  as 
a  sort  of  equivalent  for  emperor- worship  {op,  cit.  p.  ai). 

'  Data  relating  to  the  synagogues  have  been  obtained  from  inscriptions, 
which  have  been  carefully  collected  and  commented  upon  by  Schiirer  in  the 
work  quoted  above  (Leipzig,  1879),  ^'^  more  recently  by  Berliner  {op,  cit, 
p.  46  ff.) 

*  Tacitui,  AnnaL  ii.  85  H  oh  gravitatem  c<uli  interisseni,  vile  damnum. 
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answer  to  their  petition  ^  Caligula  insisted  on  the  setting  up  of 
his  own  bust  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  his  opportune  death 
alone  saved  the  Jews  from  worse  things  than  had  as  yet  befallen 
them  (a.d.  41). 

In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Claudius  the  Jews  had  friends 
at  court  in  the  two  Herod  Agrippas,  father  and  son.  But  a 
mysterious  notice  of  which  we  would  fain  know  more  shows  them 
otice  again  subject  to  measures  of  repression.  At  a  date  which  is 
calculated  at  about  a.d.  52  we  find  Aquila  and  Prisca  at  Corinth 
<  because  Claudius  had  commanded  all  the  Jews  to  depart  from 
Rome'  (Acts  xviii«  2).  And  Suetonius  in  describing  what  is 
probably  the  same  event  sets  it  down  to  persistent  tumults  in  the 
Jewish  quarter  'at  the  instigation  of  Chrestus*.'  There  is  at 
least  a  considerable  possibility,  not  to  say  probability,  that  in  this 
enigmatic  guise  we  have  an  allusion  to  the  effect  of  the  early 
preaching  of  Christianity,  in  which  in  one  way  or  another  Aquila 
and  Prisca  would  seem  to  have  been  involved  and  on  that  account 
specially  singled  out  for  exile.  Suetonius  and  the  Acts  speak  of 
a  general  edict  of  expulsion,  but  Dio  Cassius,  who  is  more  precise, 
would  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  edict  stopped  short  of  this.  The 
clubs  and  meetings  (in  the  synagogue)  which  Caligula  had  allowed, 
were  forbidden,  but  there  was  at  least  no  wholesale  expulsion '. 

Any  one  of  three  interpretations  may  be  pat  upon  impulson  Chresio 
assidu4  tumuUuaMies.  (i)  The  words  may  be  taken  literally  as  they  stand. 
'  Chrestus '  was  a  common  name  among  slaves,  and  there  may  have  been  an 
individual  of  that  name  who  was  the  author  of  the  disturbances.  This  is  the 
view  of  Meyer  and  Wieseler.  (ii)  Or  it  is  very  possible  that  there  may  be 
a  confusion  between  'Chrestus'  and  'Christus.*  Teitullian  accuses  the 
Pagans  of  pronouncing  the  name  '  Christians  *  wrongly  as  if  it  were  Chres- 
tiani^  and  so  bearing  unconscious  witness  to  the  gentle  and  kindly  character 
of  those  who  owned  it.  Sed  et  cum  pei-peram  Chrestictnus  pronuncieUur 
a  vobis  {nam  nee  nominis  certa  est  notUia  penes  vos)  eU  suaoUate  vel  benigni- 
tate  compositum  est  {Apol.  3 ;  cf.  Justin,  ApoL  i.  §  4).  If  we  suppose  some 
such  very  natural  confusion,  then  the  disturbances  may  have  had  their  origin 
in  the  excitement  caused  by  the  Messianic  expectation  which  was  ready  to 
break  out  at  slight  provocation  wherever  Jews  congregated.  This  is  the 
view  of  Lange  and  others  including  in  part  Lightfoot  {Philippians^  p.  169). 
(iii)  There  remains  the  third  possibility,  for  which  some  preference  has  been 
expressed  above,  that  the  disturbing  cause  was  not  the  Messianic  expectation 
in  general  but  the  particular  form  of  it  identified  with  Christianity.  It  is 
certain  that  Christianity  must  have  been  preached  at  Rome  as  early  as  this ; 
and  the  preaching  of  it  was  quite  as  likely  to  lead  to  actual  violence  and 
riot  as  at  Thessalonica  or  Antioch  or  Pisidia  or  Lystra  (Acts  xvii.  5 ;  xiv.  19; 

*  Leg.  ad  Caium  44,  45. 

'  Sueton.  Claud,  35  Judaeos  impulsore  Ckresto  eusidue  tumultuanies  Roma 
expulit. 

'  Dio  Cassius,  Ix.  6  row  tc  lovSoiovr,  vktwiuiayras  aStfts  &<rr€  xoA.c«a«  £y 
Sa^tv  rapax^  vnd  rou  6xXov  a^)Sfy  r^s  v6Kfws  €lpX^y<Uj  ov«  k^^Xofft  fUr,  rfr  Si 
Ml  warpi^  y6/»qf  fii^  xp^f^^^^^  MKtvat  ft^   avyaBpoii*ff$<u,  r6t  tc  iraipttat 
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xiii.  50).  '  That  it  did  so,  and  that  this  is  the  fact  alluded  to  by  Suetonius  is 
the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  German  scholars  from  Baur  onwards.  It  is 
impossible  to  verify  any  one  of  the  three  hypotheses ;  but  the  last  would  fit 
in  well  with  all  that  we  know  and  would  add  an  interesting  touch  if  it  were 
true'. 

The  edict  of  Claudius  was  followed  in  about  three  years  by  his 
death  (a.  d.  54).  Under  Nero  the  Jews  certainly  did  not  lose  but 
probably  rather  gained  ground.  We  have  seen  that  just  as  St.  Paul 
wrote  his  Epistle  Poppaea  was  beginning  to  exert  her  influence.  Like 
many  of  her  class  she  dallied  with  Judaism  and  befriended  Jews.  The 
mime  Aliturus  was  a  Jew  by  birth  and  stood  in  high  favour*.  Herod 
Agrippa  II  was  also,  like  his  father,  a  persona  grata  at  the  Roman 
court.  Dio  Cassius  sums  up  the  history  of  the  Jews  under  the 
Empire  in  a  sentence  which  describes  well  their  fortunes  at  Rome. 
Though  their  privileges  were  often  curtailed,  they  increased  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  force  their  way  to  the  recognition  and  toleration  of 
their  peculiar  customs  '. 

(2)  Organization.  The  policy  of  the  emperors  towards  the 
Jewish  nationality  was  on  the  whole  liberal  and  judicious.  They 
saw  that  they  had  to  deal  with  a  people  which  it  was  at  once  difficult 
to  repress  and  useful  to  encourage;  and  they  freely  conceded 
the  rights  which  the  Jews  demanded.  Not  only  were  they  allowed 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  but  exceptional  privileges  were 
granted  them  in  connexion  with  it  Josephus  (^w/.  XIV.  x.) 
quotes  a  number  of  edicts  of  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  and 
after  his  death,  some  of  them  Roman  and  some  local,  securing  to 
the  Jews  exemption  from  service  in  the  army  (on  religious  grounds), 
freedom  of  worship,  of  building  synagogues,  of  forming  clubs  and 
collecting  contributions  (especially  the  didrachma)  for  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem.  Besides  this  in  the  East  the  Jews  were  largely 
permitted  to  have  their  own  courts  of  justice.  And  the  wonder 
is  that  in  spite  of  all  their  fierce  insurrections  against  Rome  these 
rights  were  never  permanently  withdrawn.  As  late  as  the  end  of 
the  second  century  (in   the  pontificate  of  Victor  189-199  a.d.) 

^  A  suggestion  was  made  in  the  Church  Quatterly  Review  for  Oct.  1894, 
which  deserves  consideration ;  viz.  that  the  dislocation  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity caused  by  the  edict  of  Claudius  may  explain  '  why  the  Church  of  the 
capital  did  not  grow  to  the  same  extent  as  elsewhere  out  of  the  synagogue. 
Kven  when  St.  Paul  arrived  there  in  bonds  the  chiefs  of  the  restored  Jewish 
organization  professed  to  have  heard  nothing,  officially  or  unofficially,  of  the 
Apostle,  and  to  know  about  the  Christian  sect  just  what  we  may  suppose  the 
rioters  ten  years  earlier  knew,  that  it  was  "everywhere  spoken  against*" 

(P-  17.^)- 
'  Vit.  Joseph.  3;  Ant,  XX.  viii.  11. 

'  Dio  Cassius  xxxvii.  1 7  tori  ical  vopd  rots  'Pcafudots  rd  ywos  rovro^  icokovo$\v 

f»4v  woXkiKU  a{t£fi$^v  8i  M  irAciVroKy  6<rrc  moI   fir  wappijoiay  r^s  Po/Uatft 

liiyueijoiu. 
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Callislus,  who  afterwards  himself  became  Bishop  of  Rome,  was 
banished  to  the  Sardinian  mines  for  forcibly  breaking  up  a  Jewish 
meeting  for  worship  (Hippol.  Refut,  Haer,  ix.  12). 

There  was  some  natural  difference  between  the  East  and  the 
West  corresponding  to  the  difference  in  number  and  concentration 
of  the  Jewish  population.  In  Palestine  the  central  judicial  and 
administrative  body  was  the  Sanhedrin ;  after  the  Jewish  War  the 
place  of  the  Sanhedrin  was  taken  by  the  Ethnarch  who  exercised 
great  powers,  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion  voluntarily  submitting  to 
him.  At  Alexandria  also  there  was  an  Ethnarch,  as  well  as  a 
central  board  or  senate,  for  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
community.  At  Rome,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  appear  that 
each  synagogue  had  ita  own  separate  organization.  This  would 
consist  of  a  '  senate '  {y*pov<ria)y  the  members  of  which  were  the 
'elders'  {wpfafivrtpoi).  The  exact  relation  of  these  to  the  'rulers' 
(apxorrts)  is  not  quite  clear :  the  two  terms  may  be  practically 
equivalent ;  or  the  apxom-ts  may  be  a  sort  of  committee  within  the 
larger  body  *.  The  senate  had  its  *  president '  {ytpovfndpxn^) ;  and 
among  the  rulers  one  or  more  would  seem  to  have  been  charged 
with  the  conduct  of  the  services  in  the  synagogue  (dpxurvpayuyos, 
apxKTway^ot).  Under  him  would  be  the  vmjpenfs  {Chazan)  who 
performed  the  minor  duties  of  giving  out  and  putting  back  the 
sacred  rolls  (Luke  iv.  20),  inflicted  scourging  (Matt.  x.  17),  and 
acted  as  schoolmaster.  The  priests  as  such  had  no  special  siaius 
in  the  synagogue.  We  hear  at  Rome  of  wealthy  and  influential 
people  who  were  called  *  father '  or  '  mother  of  the  synagogue  * ; 
this  would  be  an  honorary  title.  There  is  also  mention  of  a  vrpo- 
ordnjff  or  patrontiSy  who  would  on  occasion  act  for  the  synagogue 
in  its  relation  to  the  outer  world. 

(3)  Social  status  and  condition.  There  were  certainly  Jews  of 
rank  and  position  at  Rome.  Herod  the  Great  had  sent  a  number 
of  his  sons  to  be  educated  there  (the  ill-fated  Alexander  and 
Aristobulus  as  well  as  Archelaus,  Antipas,  and  Philip  the  tetrarch*). 
At  a  later  date  other  members  of  the  family  made  it  their  home 
(Herod  the  first  husband  of  Herodias,  the  younger  Aristobulus, 
and  at  one  time  Herod  Agrippa  I).  There  were  also  Jews  attached 
in  one  way  or  another  to  the  imperial  household  (we  have  had 
mention  of  the  synagogues  of  the  Agrippesii 2^16.  Augustesii),  These 
would  be  found  in  the  more  aristocratic  quarters.     The  Jews' 

^  This  is  the  view  of  Schiirer  {Gettmndevtrf,  p.  32).  The  point  is  not 
discnssed  by  Berliner.  Dr.  Edersheim  appears  to  regard  the  '  elders '  as 
identical  with  the  'rulers,'  and  the  d^x'^rvrdTwyor  as  chief  of  the  body.  He 
would  make  the  functions  of  the  yipovtnnpxTjs  political  rather  than  religions, 
and  he  spenks  of  this  office  as  if  it  were  confined  to  ihe  Dispersion  of  the  West 
{Life  and  Tinus,  8cc  i.  438).  These  are  poiuts  which  must  be  regarded  af 
more  or  less  open. 

■  Joi.  Ant.  XV.  X.  I ;  XVII.  i.  3, 
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quarter  proper  was  the  reverse  of  aristocratic.  The  fairly  plentiful 
notices  which  have  come  down  to  us  in  the  works  of  the  Satirists 
lead  us  to  think  of  ihe  Jews  of  Rome  as  largely  a  population  of 
beggars,  vendors  of  small  wares,  sellers  of  lucifer  matches,  collectors 
of  broken  glass,  fortune-tellers  of  both  sexes.  They  haunted  the 
Aventine  with  their  baskets  and  wisps  of  hay  \  Thence  they  would 
sally  forth  and  try  to  catch  the  ear  especially  of  the  wealthier 
Roman  women,  on  whose  superstitious  hopes  and  fears  they  might 
play  and  earn  a  few  small  coins  by  their  pains  \ 

Between  these  extremes  we  may  infer  the  existence  of  a  more 
substantial  trading  class,  both  from  the  success  which  at  this  period 
had  begun  to  attend  the  Jews  in  trade  and  from  the  existence  of 
the  numerous  synagogues  (nine  are  definitely  attested)  which  it 
must  have  required  a  considerable  amount  and  some  diffusion  of 
wealth  to  keep  up.     But  of  this  class  we  have  less  direct  evidence. 

In  Rome,  as  everywhere,  the  Jews  impressed  the  observer  by 
their  strict  performance  of  the  Law.  The  Jewish  sabbath  was 
proverbial.  The  distinction  of  meats  was  also  carefully  maintained '. 
But  along  with  these  external  observances  the  Jews  did  succeed  in 
bringing  home  to  their  Pagan  neighbours  the  contrast  of  their 
purer  faith  to  the  current  idolatries,  that  He  whom  they  served 
did  not  dwell  in  temples  made  with  hands,  and  that  He  was  not  to 
be  likened  to  '  gold  or  silver  or  stone,  graven  by  art  and  .device 
of  man.' 

It  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  more  conspicuous,  the  repulsion  or 
the  attraction  which  the  Jews  exercised  upon  the  heathen  world. 
The  obstinate  tenacity  with  which  they  held  to  their  own  customs, 
and  the  rigid  exclusiveness  with  which  they  kept  aloof  from  all 
others,  offended  a  society  which  had  come  to  embrace  all  the  varied 
national  religions  with  the  same  easy  tolerance  and  which  passed 
from  one  to  the  other  as  curiosity  or  caprice  dictated.  They 
looked  upon  the  Jew  as  a  gloomy  fanatic,  whose  habitual  expres- 
sion was  a  scowl.  It  was  true  that  he  condemned,  as  he  had 
reason  to  condemn,  the  heathen  laxity  around  him.  And  his 
neighbours,  educated  and  populace  alike,  retaliated  with  bitter 
hatred  and  scorn. 

At  the  same  time  all — and  there  were  many — who  were  in  search 

^  The  purpose  of  this  is  somewhat  uncertain :  it  may  have  been  used  to  pack 
their  wares. 

'  The  passages  on  which  this  description  is  based  are  well  known.  Small 
Trades:  Martial,  £/i^.  I.  xlii.  3-5  ;  XII.  Ivii.  13,  14.  Mendicancy:  Juvenal, 
Sat.  iii.  14;  vi.  54a  fT.  Proselytism:  Horace,  Sat.  I.  iv.  14a  f. ;  Juvenal,  Sat, 
xiv.  96  ff. 

'  Horace,  Sat.  I.  ix.  69  f. ;  Juvenal,  Sat,  xiv.  96  H.  (of  proseljrtes) ;  Persius, 
Sat.  V.  184 ;  Sueton.  Aug.  76.  The  texts  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors  relating 
to  Judaism  have  recently  been  collected  in  a  complete  and  convenient  form  by 
Theodore  Reinach  ( Textes  relatifs  aujudaisme^  Paris,  1895), 
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of  a  purer  creed  than  their  own,  knew  that  the  Jew  had  something 
to  give  them  which  they  could  not  get  elsewhere.  The  heathen 
Pantheon  was  losing  its  hold,  and  thoughtful  minds  were  *  feeling 
after  if  haply  they  might  find '  the  one  God  who  made  heaven  and 
earth.  Nor  was  it  only  the  higher  minds  who  were  conscious  of 
a  strange  attraction  in  Judaism.  Weaker  and  more  superstitious 
natures  were  impressed  by  its  lofty  claims,  and  also  as  we  may 
believe  by  the  gorgeous  apocalyptic  visions  which  the  Jews  of  this 
date  were  ready  to  pour  out  to  them.  The  seeker  wants  to  be  told 
something  that  he  can  do  to  gain  the  Divine  favour;  and  of  such 
demands  and  precepts  there  was  no  lack.  The  inquiring  Pagan 
was  met  with  a  good  deal  of  tact  on  the  part  of  those  whom  he 
consulted.  He  was  drawn  on  little  by  little ;  there  was  a  place  for 
every  one  who  showed  a  real  sympathy  for  the  faith  of  Israel.  It 
was  not  necessary  that  he  should  at  once  accept  circumcision  and 
the  whole  burden  of  the  Mosaic  Law ;  but  as  he  made  good  one 
step  another  was  proposed  to  him,  and  the  children  became  in 
many  cases  more  zealous  than  their  fathers  \  So  round  most  of 
the  Jewish  colonies  there  was  gradually  formed  a  fringe  of  Gentiles 
more  or  less  in  active  sympathy  with  their  religion,  the  *  devout 
men  and  women,'  *  those  who  worshipped  God '  (cicrciScIff,  o-c/So/Acyot, 
(rcj8<5/i€voi  TOP  e€6v,  <f>ofiovfuvoi  t6v  Oiov)  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
For  the  student  of  the  origin  of  the  Christian  Church  this  class  is 
of  great  importance,  because  it  more  than  any  other  was  the  seed 
plot  of  Christianity ;  in  it  more  than  in  any  other  the  Gospel  took 
root  and  spread  with  ease  and  rapidity  K 


§  3.    The  Roman  Church. 

(i)  Origin,  The  most  probable  view  of  the  origin  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  Rome  is  substantially  that  of  the  commen- 
tator known  as  Ambrosiaster  (see  below,  §  10).  This  fourth- 
century  writer,  himself  probably  a  member  of  the  Roman  Church, 
does  not  claim  for  it  an  apostolic  origin.  He  thinks  that  it  arose 
among  the  Jews  of  Rome  and  that  the  Gentiles  to  whom  they 
conveyed  a  knowledge  of  Christ  had  not  seen  any  miracles  or  any 
of  the  Apostles'.     Some  such  conclusion  as  this  fits  in  well  with 

^  JuYenal,  Sat.  xiv.  96  ff. 

*  See  the  very  ample  collection  of  material  on  this  subject  in  Schiirer, 
Neutest.  Zeitgesch,  ii.  558  ff. 

^  Constat  itaqtu  temporibus  aposiolorum  ludaeosy  propttrea  quod  sub  regno 
Romano  agerenty  Romae  hdbitasse :  ex  quibus  hi  qui  crcdiiierant^  tradiderunt 
Romanis  ut  Christum  projitentesy  Legem  servarent .  .  .  Romanis  autem  irasci 
non  debuitf  sed  et  laudare  fidem  iliorum ;  quia  nulla  insignia  virtuium 
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the  phenomena  of  the  Epistle.  St.  Paul  would  hardly  have  written 
as  he  does  if  the  Church  had  really  been  founded  by  an  Aposde. 
He  clearly  regards  it  as  coming  within  his  own  province  as  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles  (Rom.  i.  6,  14  f.) ;  and  in  this  very  Epistle  he  lays 
it  down  as  a  principle  governing  all  his  missionary  labours  that  he 
will  not  'build  upon  another  man's  foundation'  (Rom.  xv.  20). 
If  an  Apostle  had  been  before  him  to  Rome  the  only  supposition 
which  would  save  his  present  letter  from  clashing  with  this  would 
be  that  there  were  two  distinct  churches  in  Rome,  one  Jewish- 
Christian  the  other  Gentile-Christian,  and  that  St.  Paul  wrote  only 
to  the  latter.  But  not  only  is  there  no  hint  of  such  a  state  of 
things,  but  the  letter  itself  (as  we  shall  see)  implies  a  mixed 
community,  a  community  not  all  of  one  colour,  but  embracing 
in  substantial  proportions  both  Jews  and  Gentiles. 

At  a  date  so  early  as  this  it  is  not  in  itself  likely  that  the  Apostles 
of  a  faith  which  grew  up  under  the  shadow  of- Jewish  particu- 
larism would  have  had  the  enterprise  to  cast  their  glance  so  far 
west  as  Rome.  It  was  but  natural  that  the  first  Apostle  to  do 
this  should  be  the  one  who  both  in  theory  and,  in  practice  had 
struck  out  the  boldest  line  as  a  missionary ;  the  one  who  had 
formed  the  largest  conception  of  the  possibilities  of  Christianity, 
the  one  who  risked  the  most  in  the  effort  to  realize  them,  and  who 
as  a  matter  of  principle  ignored  distinctions  of  language  and  of 
race.  We  see  St.  Paul  deliberately  conceiving  and  long  cherishing 
the  purpose  of  himself  making  a  journey  to  Rome  (Acts  xix.  21 ; 
Rom.  i.  13  ;  xv.  22-24).  I'  was  not  however  io  found  a  Church, 
at  least  in  the  sense  of  first  foundation,  for  a  Church  already 
existed  with  sufficient  unity  to  have  a  letter  written  to  it. 

If  we  may  make  use  of  the  data  in  ch.  xvi — and  reasons  will 
be  given  for  using  them  with  some  confidence — the  origin  of  the 
Roman  Church  will  be  fairly  clear,  and  it  will  agree  exactly  with 
the  probabilities  of  the  case.  Never  in  the  course  of  previous 
history  had  there  been  anything  like  the  freedom  of  circulation 
and  movement  which  now  existed  in  the  Roman  Empire  ^  And 
this  movement  followed  certain  definite  lines  and  set  in  certain 
definite  directions.  It  was  at  its  greatest  all  along  the  Eastern 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  its  general  trend  was  to  and  from 
Rome.  The  constant  coming  and  going  of  Roman  officials,  as 
one  provincial  governor  succeeded  another ;  the  moving  of  troops 

videnieSf  tuc  aliqutm  aposiohrumy  susceperant  fidetn  Christi  ritu  licet  Iiidaico 
(S.  Ambrosii  0pp.  iii.  373  f.,  ed.  Ballermi).  We  shall  see  that  Ambrosiaster 
exaggerates  the  strictly  Jewish  influence  on  the  Church,  but  in  his  general 
conclusion  he  is  more  right  than  we  might  have  expected. 

^  'The  conditions  of  travelling,  for  ease,  safety,  and  rapidity,  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  Roman  empire,  were  such  as  in  part  have  only  been  reached 
again  in  Europe  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  c^tury'  (Friedlanderi 
^Uifn^schUhti  Roms^  ii.  3). 
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from  place  to  place  with  the  sending  of  fresh  batches  of  recruits 
and  the  retirement  of  veterans  ;  the  incessant  demands  of  an  ever- 
increasing  trade  both  in  necessaries  and  luxuries;  the  attraction 
which  the  huge  metropolis  naturally  exercised  on  the  imagination 
of  the  clever  young  Orientals  who  knew  that  the  best  openings  for 
a  career  were  to  be  sought  there ;  a  thousand  motives  of  ambition, 
business  pleasure  drew  a  constant  stream  from  the  Eastern  pro- 
vinces to  Rome.  Among  the  crowds  there  would  inevitably  be  some 
Christians,  and  those  of  very  varied  nationality  and  antecedents. 
St.  Paul  himself  had  for  the  last  three  years  been  stationed  at  one  of 
the  greatest  of  the  Levantine  emporia.  We  may  say  that  the  three  great 
cities  at  which  he  had  spent  the  longest  time — Antioch,  Corinth, 
Ephesus — were  just  the  three  from  which  (with  Alexandria)  inter- 
course was  most  active.  We  may  be  sure  that  not  a  few  of  his 
own  disciples  would  uhimately  find  their  way  to  Rom^.  And  so 
we  may  assume  that  all  the  owners  of  the  names  mentioned  in 
ch.  xvi  had  some  kind  of  acquaintance  with  him.  In  several  cases 
he  adds  some  endearing  little  expression  which  implies  personal 
contact  and  interest :  Epaenetus,  Ampliatus,  Stachys  are  all  his 
*  beloved ';  Urban  has  been  his  '  helper ';  the  mother  of  Rufus  had 
been  also  as  a  mother  to  him;  Andronicus  and  Junia  (or  Juni.is) 
and  Herodion  are  described  as  his  *  kinsmen ' — i.  e.  perhaps  his 
fellow-tribesmen,  possibly  like  him  natives  of  Tarsus.  Andronicus 
and  Junias,  if  we  are  to  lake  the  expression  literally,  had  shared 
one  of  his  imprisonments.  But  not  by  any  means  all  were 
St.  Paul's  own  converts.  The  same  pair,  Andronicus  and  Junias, 
were  Christians  of  older  standing  than  himself.  Epaenetus  is 
described  as  the  first  convert  ever  made  from  Asia  :  that  may  of 
course  be  by  the  preaching  of  St.  Paul,  but  it  is  also  possible  that 
he  may  have  been  converted  while  on  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem. 
If  the  Aristobulus  whose  household  is  mentioned  is  the  Herodian 
prince,  we  can  easily  understand  that  he  might  have  Chiistians 
about  him.  That  Prisca  and  Aquila  should  be  at  Rome  is  just 
what  we  might  expect  from  one  with  so  keen  an  eye  for  the 
strategy  of  a  situation  as  St.  Paul.  When  he  was  himself  esta- 
blished and  in  full  work  at  Ephesus  with  the  intention  of  visiting 
Rome,  it  would  at  once  occur  to  him  what  valuable  work  they  might 
be  doing  there  and  what  an  excellent  preparation  they  might  make 
for  his  own  visit,  while  in  his  immediate  surroundings  they  were 
almost  superfluous.  So  that  instead  of  presenting  any  difficulty, 
that  he  should  send  them  back  to  Rome  where  they  were  already 
known,  is  most  natural. 

In  this  way,  the  previous  histories  of  the  friends  to  whom  St.  Paul 
sends  greeting  in  ch.  xvi  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  circum- 
stances which  would  bring  together  a  number  of  similar  groups  of 
Christians  at  Rome.     Some  from  Palestine,  some  from  Corinth, 
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some  from  Epliesus  and  other  parts  of  proconsular  Asia,  possibly 
some  from  Tarsus  and  more  from  the  Syrian  Antioch,  there  was  in 
the  first  instance,  as  we  may  believe,  nothing  concerted  in  their 
going ;  but  when  once  they  arrived  in  the  metropolis,  the  free- 
masonry common  amongst  Christians  would  soon  make  them 
known  to  each  other,  and  they  would  form,  not  exactly  an  organized 
Church,  but  such  a  fortuitous  assemblage  of  Christians  as  was  only 
waiting  for  the  advent  of  an  Apostle  to  constitute  one. 

For  other  influences  than  those  of  St.  Paul  we  are  left  to  general 
probabilities.  But  from  the  fact  that  there  was  a  synagogue  specially 
assigned  to  the  Roman  *  Liberiini '  at  Jerusalem  and  that  this 
synagogue  was  at  an  early  date  the  scene  of  public  debates  between 
Jews  and  Christians  (Acts  vi.  9),  with  the  further  fact  that  regular 
communication  would  be  kept  up  by  Roman  Jews  frequenting  the 
feasts,  it  is  equally  clear  that  Palestinian  Christianity  could  hardly 
fail  to  have  its  representatives.  We  may  well  believe  that  the 
vigorous  preaching  of  St.  Stephen  would  set  a  wave  in  motion 
wliich  would  be  felt  even  at  Rome.  If  coming  from  such  a  source 
we  should  expect  the  Jewish  Christianity  of  Rome  to  be  rather  of 
the  freer  Hellenistic  type  than  marked  by  the  narrowness  of 
Pharisaism.  But  it  is  best  to  abstain  from  anticipating,  and  to  form 
our  idea  of  the  Roman  Church  on  better  grounds  than  conjecture. 

If  the  view  thus  given  of  the  origin  of  the  Roman  Church  is  correct,  it 
involves  the  rejection  of  two  other  views,  one  of  which  at  least  has  imposing 
authority  ;  viz.  (i)  that  the  Church  was  founded  by  Jewish  pilgrims  from  the 
First  Pentecost,  nnd  (ii)  that  its  true  founder  was  St.  Peter. 

(i)  We  are  told  expressly  that  among  those  who  listened  to  St.  Peter*s 
address  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost  were  some  who  came  from  Rdme,  both 
bojn  Jews  of  the  Dispersion  and  proselytes.  When  these  returned  they 
would  naturally  take  with  them  news  of  the  strange  things  which  were 
happening  in  Palestine.  But  unless  they  remained  for  some  time  in  Jerusalem, 
and  unless  they  attended  veiy  diligently  to  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles, 
which  would  as  yet  be  informal  and  not  accompanied  by  any  regular  system 
of  Catechesis,  they  would  not  know  enough  to  make  them  in  the  full  sense 
'Christians';  still  less  would  they  be  in  a  position  to  evangelize  others. 
Among  this  first  group  there  would  doubtless  be  some  who  would  go  back 
predisposed  and  prepared  to  receive  fuller  instruction  in  Christianity;  they 
might  be  at  a  similar  stage  to  that  of  the  discij)les  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  at 
Kphesus  (Acts  xix.  2  fT.) ;  and  under  the  successive  imprct  of  later  visits 
(their  own  or  their  neighbours')  to  Jerusalem,  we  could  imagine  that  their 
faith  would  be  gradually  consolidated.  But  it  would  take  more  than  they 
brought  away  from  the  Day  of  Pentecost  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a 
Church. 

(ii)  The  traditional  founder  of  the  Roman  Church  is  St.  Peter.  But  it  is 
only  in  a  very  qualitied  sense  that  this  tradition  can  be  made  good.  We 
may  say  at  once  that  we  are  not  prepared  to  go  the  length  of  those  who 
would  deny  the  connexion  of  St.  Peter  with  the  Roman  Church  altogether. 
It  is  true  that  thfre  is  hardly  an  item  in  the  evidence  which  is  not  subject  to 
some  deduction  The  evidence  which  is  definite  is  somewhat  late,  and  the 
evidence  which  is  early  is  either  too  uncertain  or  too  slight  and  vague  t'j 
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carry  a  clear  conclusion  *.  Most  decisive  of  all,  if  it  held  good,  would  be 
the  allusion  in  St.  Peter's  own  First  Epistle  if  the  *  Babylon '  from  which  he 
writes  (i  Pet.  v.  13)  is  really  a  covert  name  for  Rome.  This  was  the  view  of 
the  Elarly  Church,  and  although  peihaps  not  absolutely  certain  it  is  in  accord- 
ance with  all  probability.  The  Apocalypse  confessedly  puts  *  Babylon  *  for 
Rome  (Rev.  xiv.  8;  xvi.  19,  Ac),  and  when  we  remember  the  common 
practice  among  the  Jewish  Rabbis  of  disguising  their  allusions  to  the  op- 
pressor*, we  may  believe  that  Christians  also,  when  they  had  once  become 
suspected  and  persecuted,  might  have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  using  a  secret 
language  among  themselves,  even  where  there  was  less  occasion  for  sccresy. 
When  once  we  adopt  this  view,  a  number  of  details  in  the  Epistle  (such 
as  the  mention  of  Silvanus  and  Maik,  and  the  points  of  contact  between 
I  Peter  and  Romans)  find  an  easy  and  natural  explanation'. 

The  genuine  Epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome  {c.  97  a.d.)  couples  together 
St.  Ptter  and  St.  Paul  in  a  context  dealing  with  persecution  in  such  a  way 
as  to  lend  some  support  to  the  trac'ilion  that  both  Apostles  had  perished 
there*;  and  the  Epistle  of  Ignatius  addressed  to  Rome  {c.  115  a.d.)  appeals 
to  both  Apostles  as  authorities  which  the  Roman  Church  would  be  likely  to 
recognize*;  but  at  the  utmost  this  proves  nothing  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
Church.  When  we  descend  a  step  later,  Dionysius  of  Corinth  {c.  171  A.D.) 
does  indeed  couple  the  two  Apostles  as  having  joined  in  'planting*  the 
Church  of  Rome  as  they  had  done  previously  that  of  Corinth  •.  But  this 
Epistle  alone  is  proof  that  if  St.  Paul  could  be  said  to  have  'planted'  the 
Church,  it  could  not  be  in  the  sense  of  first  foundation ;  and  a  like  considera- 
tion must  be  taken  to  qualify  the  statements  of  Irenaeus^  By  the  beginning 
of  the  third  century  we  get  in  Tertullian  *  and  Caius  of  Rome'  explicit 
references  to  Rome  as  the  scene  of  the  double  martyrdom.  The  latter  writer 
points  to  the  *  trophies '  {to.  Tp^nata  **)  of  the  two  Apostles  as  existing  in  his 
day  on  the  Vatican  and  by  the  Ostian  W^ay.  This  is  conclusive  evidence  as 
to  the  belief  of  the  Roman  Church  about  the  year  200.  And  it  is  followed 
by  another  piece  of  evidence  which  is  good  and  precise  as  far  as  it  goes. 

'  The  summary  which  follows  contains  only  the  main  points  and  none  of  the 
indirect  evidence.  Eor  a  fuller  presentation  the  reader  may  be  referred  to 
Lightfoot,  Sf.  dement  ii.  490  ff.,  and  Lipsius,  Apokr.  Apostelgesch.  ii.  1 1  ff. 

-  On  this  practice,  see  Bicsenlhal,  Trostschreiben  an  dU  Ihbraery  p.  3  fF.  ; 
and  for  a  defence  of  the  view  that  St.  Peter  wrote  his  l-irst  Epistle  from  Rome, 
Lightfoot,  St.  Clement  ii.  491  f. ;  Von  Soden  in  Handcommeutar  III.  ii.  105  f. 
&c.  Dr.  Hort,  who  had  paid  special  attention  to  this  Epistle,  seems  to  have 
held  the  same  opinion  (Judaistic  Christianity ^  p.  155). 

*  There  is  a  natural  reluctance  in  the  lay  mind  to  take  \v  Ba^vXSivi  in  any 
other  sense  than  literally.  Still  it  is  certainly  to  be  so  taken  in  Orac.  Sibyll.  v. 
158  ;  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  advocates  of  this  view  include  men 
of  the  most  diverse  opinions,  not  only  the  English  scholars  mentioned  above 
and  Dollinger,  but  Renan  and  the  Tubingen  school  generally. 

*  Ad  Car.  V.  4  flf.  *  Ad  Rom.  iv.  3. 

•  Eus.  H.  E.  II.  XXV.  8.  ^  Adv.  I/aer.  III.  iii.  2,  3. 

•  Scorp.  js,;  Dg  Praescript.  36.  •  Eus.  II ,  E,  II.  xxv.  6,  7. 

"  There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  this  word. 
The  leading  Protestant  archaeologists  (Lipsius,  Erbes,  V.  Schultze")  hold  that 
it  refers  to  some  conspicuous  mark  ot  the  place  of  martyrdom  Ca  famous 
*  terebinth  *  near  the  naumachiiim  on  the  Vatican  {Mart.  Pet.  et  Paul.  63)  and 
a  *  pine-tree  *  near  the  road  to  Ostia.  The  Roman  Catholic  authorities  would 
refer  it  to  the  'tombs*  or  'memorial  chapels'  {memoriae).  It  seems  to  us 
probable  that  buildings  of  some  kind  were  already  in  existence.  For  statements 
of  the  opposing  views  see  Lipsius.  Apokr.  Apostelgesch.  ii.  21  ;  De  Waal,  Die 
Apostelgruft  ad  Catacumbas,  p.  14  ff. 
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Two  ionrth-ccntury  documents,  both  in  texts  which  have  undergone  some 
conuption,  the  Alartyrologium  Hieronymianum  (ed.  Duchesne,  p.  84)  and 
a  Depositio  Marty  rum  in  the  woik  of  l*hilocalus,  the  so-called  *  chronographcr 
of  ihe  year  354,'  connect  a  removal  of  the  bodies  of  the  two  Apostles  with 
the  consulship  of  Tusci  s  and  Bassus  in  the  year  258.  There  is  some 
ambij^uity  as  to  the  localities  from  and  to  which  the  bodies  were  moved ; 
but  the  most  probable  view  is  that  in  the  Valerian  persecution  when  the 
cemeteries  were  closed  to  Christians,  the  treasured  relics  were  transferred  to 
the  site  known  as  Ad  Catacumbas  adjoining  the  present  Church  of  St. 
Sebastinn  ^  Here  they  remained,  according  to  one  version,  for  a  year  and 
seven  months,  according  to  another  for  forty  years.  The  later  story  of  an 
attempt  by  certain  Orientals  to  steal  them  awav  seems  to  have  grown  out  of 
a  misunderstanding  of  an  inscription  by  Pope  Damasus  (366-384  a.d.)'- 

Here  we  have  a  chain  of  substantial  proof  that  the  Roman  Church  fully 
beUeved  itself  to  be  in  possession  of  the  mortal  remains  of  the  two  Apostles 
as  far  back  as  the  year  2co.  a  tradition  at  that  date  already  firmly  established 
and  associated  with  definite  well-known  local  monuments.  The  tradition  ai 
to  the  twenty  five  years*  episco{)ate  of  St.  Peter  presents  some  points  of  re- 
seml)lance.  That  too  appears  for  the  first  time  in  the  fourth  century  with 
Kusebius  (c.  325  a.d.)  and  his  follower  Jerome.  By  skilful  analysis  it  is 
traced  back  a  full  hundred  years  earlier.  It  appears  to  be  derived  from  a  list 
drawn  up  probably  by  Hippolytus  *.  Lipsius  would  carry  back  this  list 
a  little  fuither,  and  would  make  it  composed  under  Victor  in  the  last  deca<le 
of  the  second  century*,  and  Lightfoot  seems  to  think  it  possible  that  the 
figures  for  the  duration  of  the  several  episcopates  may  have  been  present  in 
the  still  older  list  of  Hcgesippus,  writing  under  tlcuihcrus  c,  175-190  A.D.)*. 

Thus  we  have  the  twenty-five  years*  episcopate  of  St.  Peter  certainly 
believed  in  towards  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  third  century,  if  not  by 
the  beginning  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  second.  We  arc  coming  back  to 
a  time  when  a  continuous  tradition  is  beginning  to  be  possible.  And  yet  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  bringing  St.  Peter  to  Rome  at  a  dale  so  early  as  the 
year  42  (which  seems  to  be  indicated)  are  so  great  as  to  make  the  acceptance 
of  this  chronology  almost  impossible.  Not  only  do  we  find  St.  Peter  to  all 
appearance  still  settled  at  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  Council  in  a.d.  51, 
but  we  have  seen  that  it  is  highly  improbable  that  he  had  visited  Rome 
when  St.  Paul  wrote  his  E])istle  to  the  Church  there.  And  it  is  hardly  less 
improbable  that  a  visit  had  been  made  between  this  and  the  later  Epistles 
(Phil.,  Col.,  Eph.,  Philem.).  The  relations  between  the  two  Apostles  and  of 
both  to  the  work  of  missions  in  general,  would  almost  comp^  1  some  allusion 
to  such  a  visit  if  it  had  taken  place,  between  the  years  58  or  61-63  and  170 
there  is  quite  time  for  legend  to  grow  up ;  and  Lij>sius  has  pointed  out 
a  possible  way  in  which  it  might  arise  *.  There  is  cviilei.ce  that  the  tradition 
of  our  Lord's  command  to  the  Apt  sties  to  remain  at  Jerusalem  for  twelve 
years  after  His  Ascension,  was  current  towards  the  end  of  the  second  century. 
The  travels  of  the  Apostles  are  usually  dated  from  the  end  of  this  period 

*  The  best  account  of  this  transfer  is  that  given  by  Duchesne,  Liber  Pontifi- 
call's  i.  cvi  f. 

'^  So  Lipsius,  after  Erbes,  Apokr.  Apostelgesck.  ii.  335  f.,  391  ff.  ;  also  Light- 
foot,  Clement  ii.  500.  The  Roman  Catholic  writers,  Kraus  and  De  Waal, 
would  connect  the  story  with  the  jealousies  of  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians  in 
the  first  century :  see  the  latter's  Die  Apostelgruft  ad  Caiacumbas^  pp.  33  f., 
49  IT.  This  work  contains  a  full  survey  of  the  controversy  with  new  archaeo- 
logical details. 

*  Lightfoot,  op.  cit.  i.  259  ff. ;  333. 

*  Ap.  Lightfoot,  pp.  237,  333.  •  Ihid,  p.  333. 

*  Apokr,  Apostelgesch.  ii.  27,  69. 
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(i.e.  about  41-42  A.D.).  Then  the  traditional  date  of  the  death  of  St.  Petet 
is  67  or  68 ;  and  subtracting  42  from  67  we  gel  just  the  35  years  required. 
It  was  assumed  that  St.  Peter's  episcopate  dated  from  his  first  arrival  in 
Rome. 

So  far  the  ground  is  fairly  clear.  But  when  Lipsins  goes  further  than  this 
and  denies  the  Roman  visit  in  toto,  his  criticism  seems  to  us  too  drastic  *. 
He  arrives  at  his  result  thus.  He  traces  a  double  stream  in  the  tradition. 
On  the  one  hand  thei  e  is  the  *  Petro-pauline  tradition '  which  regards  the  two 
Apostlf's  as  establishing  the  Church  in  friendly  co-operation  '.  The  outlines 
of  this  have  been  sketched  above.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  the  tradition 
of  the  conflict  of  St.  Peter  with  Simon  Magus,  which  under  the  figure  of 
Simon  Magus  made  a  disguised  attack  upon  St.  Paul '.  Not  only  does 
Lipsius  think  that  this  is  the  earliest  form  of  the  tradition,  but  he  regards  it 
as  the  original  of  all  other  forms  which  brought  St.  Peter  to  Rome  * :  the 
only  historical  ground  for  it  which  he  would  allow  is  the  visit  of  St.  Paul. 
This  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  a  satisfactory  explanation.  The  traces  of  the 
Petro-pauline  tradition  are  really  earlier  than  those  of  the  Ebionite  legend. 
The  way  in  which  they  are  introduced  is  free  from  nil  suspicion  They  are 
supported  by  collateral  evidence  (St.  Peter's  First  Epistle  and  the  traditions 
relating  to  St.  Mark)  the  weight  of  which  is  consitleraMe.  There  is  practic- 
ally no  conflicting  tradition.  The  claim  of  the  Roman  Church  to  joint 
foundation  by  the  two  Apostles  seems  to  have  been  nowhere  disputed.  And 
even  the  Ebionite  fiction  is  more  probable  as  a  distortion  of  facts  that  have 
a  basis  of  truth  than  as  pure  invention.  The  visit  of  St.  Peter  to  Rome,  and 
his  death  there  at  some  uncertain  date ',  seem  to  us,  if  not  removed  beyond 
all  pot^sibility  of  doubt  }et  as  well  established  as  many  of  the  leading  facts 
of  history. 

(2)  Composition,  The  question  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Roman 
Church  has  little  more  than  an  antiquarian  interest ;  it  is  an  isolated 
fact  or  series  of  facts  which  does  not  greatly  affect  either  the  picture 
which  we  form  to  ourselves  of  the  Church  or  the  sense  in  which 
we  understand  the  Epistle  addressed  to  it.  It  is  otherwise  with 
the  question  as  to  its  composition.  Throughout  the  Apostolic  age 
the  determining  factor  in  most  historical  problems  is  the  relative 

^  It  is  significant  that  on  this  point  Weizsacker  parts  comjuany  from  Lipsius 
{Apost.  Zeitalt.  p.  485), 
»  Op,  cit,  p.  1 1  ff,  »  Ibid.  p.  28  ff. 

*  Ibid,  p.  62  ff. 

•  There  is  no  substantial  reason  for  supposing  the  death  of  St.  Peter  to  have 
taken  place  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  St.  Paul.  It  is  true  that  the  two 
Apostles  are  commemorated  upon  the  same  day  (June  29),  and  that  the 
Chronicle  of  Eusebius  relers  their  deaths  to  the  same  year  (a.d.  67  Vers. 
Armen. ;  68  Hieron.).  But  the  day  is  probably  that  of  the  deposition  or  re- 
moval of  the  bodies  to  or  from  the  Church  of  St.  Sebastian  (see  above)  :  and 
for  the  year  the  evidence  is  very  insufficient.  Professor  Ram-^ay  {The  Church 
in  the  I\oman  Empire,  p.  279  flf.)  would  place  the  Fir^t  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  in 
the  middle  of  the  Flavian  period,  A.D.  75-80;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
authoiities  are  not  such  as  to  impose  an  absolute  veto  on  this  view.  The  fact 
that  tradition  connects  the  death  of  St.  Peter  with  the  Vatican  would  seem  to 
point  to  the  great  persecution  of  A.D.  64 ;  but  the  state  of  things  implied  in 
the  Epistle  does  not  look  as  if  it  were  anteiior  to  this.  On  the  other  hand, 
Professor  Ramsay's  arguments  have  gieatly  shaken  the  objections  to  the  tradi- 
tional date  of  the  death  of  St.  Paul. 
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preponderance  of  the  Jewish  element  or  the  Gentile.  Which  of 
these  two  elements  are  we  to  think  of  as  giving  its  character  to 
the  Church  at  Rome?  Directly  contrary  answers  have  been  given 
to  the  question  and  whole  volumes  of  controversy  have  grown  up 
around  it ;  but  in  this  instance  some  real  advance  has  been  made, 
and  the  margin  of  difference  among  the  leading  critics  is  not  now 
very  considerable. 

Here  as  in  so  many  other  cases  elsewhere  the  sharper  statement  of 
the  problem  dates  from  Baur,  whose  powerful  influence  drew  a  long 
train  of  followers  after  him ;  and  here  as  so  often  elsewhere  the 
manner  in  which  Baur  himself  approaches  the  question  is  deter- 
mined not  by  the  minute  exegesis  of  particular  passages  but  by 
a  broad  and  comprehensive  view  of  what  seems  to  him  to  be  the 
argument  of  the  Epistle  as  a  whole.  To  him  the  Episile  seems  to 
be  essentially  directed  against  Jewish  Christians.  The  true  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  Epistle  he  found  m  chaps,  ix-xi.  St.  Paul  there 
grapples  at  close  quarters  with  the  objection  that  if  his  doctrine 
held  good,  the  special  choice  of  Israel — its  privileges  and  the 
promises  made  to  it — all  fell  to  the  ground.  At  first  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  stress  laid  by  Baur  on  these  three  chapters  in  com- 
parison with  the  rest  was  exaggerated  and  one-sided.  His  own 
disciples  criticized  the  position  which  he  took  up  on  this  point,  and 
he  himself  gradually  drew  back  from  it,  chiefly  by  showing  that 
a  like  tendency  ran  through  the  earlier  portion  of  the  Epistle. 
There  too  St.  Paul's  object  was  to  argue  with  the  Jewish  Christians 
and  to  expose  the  weakness  of  their  reliance  on  formal  obedience 
to  the  Mosaic  Law. 

The  writer  who  has  worked  out  this  view  of  Baur's  most  elabo- 
rately is  Mangold.  It  is  not  difficult  to  show,  when  the  Epistle  is 
closely  examined,  that  there  is  a  large  element  in  it  which  is 
essentially  Jewish.  The  questions  wiih  which  it  deals  are  Jewish, 
the  validity  of  the  Law,  the  nature  of  Redemption,  the  principle  on 
which  man  is  to  become  righteous  in  the  sight  of  God,  the  choice 
of  Israel.  It  is  also  true  that  the  arguments  with  which  St.  Paul 
meets  these  questions  are  very  largely  such  as  would  appeal 
specially  to  Jews.  His  own  views  are  linked  on  directly  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  it  is  to  the  Old  Testament 
that  he  goes  in  support  of  them.  It  is  fair  to  ask,  what  sort  of 
relevance  arguments  of  this  character  would  have  as  addressed  to 
Gentiles. 

It  was  also  possible  to  point  to  one  or  two  expressions  in  detail 
w^hich  might  seem  to  favour  the  assumption  of  Jewish  readers. 
Such  would  be  Rom.  iv.  i  where  Abraham  is  described  (in  the 
most  probable  text)  as  *  our  forefather  according  to  the  flesh '  (rov 
irpwroTopa  fffiav  Kara  adpKa).  To  that  however  it  was  obvious  to 
reply  that  in  i  Cor.  x.  i  St.  Paul  spoke  of  the  Israelites  in  the 
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wilderness  as  'our  fathers,'  though  no  one  would  maintain  that  the 
Corinthian  Christians  were  by  birth  Jews.  There  is  more  weight 
— indeed  there  is  real  weight — in  the  argument  drawn  from  the 
section,  Rom.  vii.  i-6,  where  not  only  are  the  readers  addressed 
as  iWfX^oi  fiov  (which  would  be  just  as  possible  if  they  were  con- 
verts from  heathenism)  but  a  sustained  contrast  is  drawn  between 
an  earlier  state  under  the  Law  (6  pofios  vv.  r,  4,  5,  6;  not  vv.  2,  3 
where  the  force  of  the  article  is  different)  and  a  later  state  of  free- 
dom from  the  Law.  It  is  true  that  this  could  not  have  been 
written  to  a  Church  which  consisted  wholly  of  Gentiles,  unless  the 
Apostle  had  forgotten  himself  for  the  moment  more  entirely  than 
he  is  likely  to  have  done.  Still  such  expressions  should  not  be 
pressed  too  far.  He  associates  his  readers  with  himself  in  a  manner 
somewhat  analogous  to  that  in  which  he  writes  to  the  Corinthians, 
as  if  their  spiritual  ancestry  was  the  same  as  his  own.  Nor  was 
this  without  reason.  He  regards  the  whole  pre-Messianic  period 
as  a  period  of  Law,  of  which  the  Law  of  Moses  was  only  the  most 
conspicuous  example. 

It  is  a  minor  point,  but  also  to  some  extent  a  real  one,  (hat  fhe 
exhortations  in  chs.  xiii,  xiv  are  probably  in  part  at  least  addressed 
to  Jews.  That  turbulent  race,  which  had  called  down  the  inter- 
ference of  the  civil  power  some  six  or  seven  years  before,  needed 
a  warning  to  keep  the  peace.  And  the  party  which  had  scruples 
about  the  keeping  of  days  is  more  likely  to  have  been  Jewish  than 
Gentile.  Still  that  would  only  show  that  some  members  of  the 
Roman  Church  were  Jews,  not  that  they  formed  a  majority.  Indeed 
in  this  instance  the  contrary  would  seem  to  be  the  case,  because 
their  opponents  seem  to  have  the  upper  hand  and  all  that  St.  Paul 
asks  for  on  their  behalf  is  toleration. 

We  may  take  it  then  as  established  that  there  were  Jews  in  the 
Church,  and  that  in  substantial  numbers;  just  as  we  also  cannot 
doubt  that  there  was  a  substantial  number  of  Gentiles.  The  direct 
way  in  which  St.  Paul  addresses  the  Gentiles  in  ch.  xi.  13  ff.  {vfuv 
bi  X«y&)  Totf  ZBiffiTLv  k,tX)  wouki  be  proof  sufficient  of  this.  But  it 
is  further  clear  that  St.  Paul  regards  the  Church  as  broadly  and  in 
the  main  a  Gentile  Church.  It  is  the  Gentile  element  which  gives 
it  its  colour.  This  inference  cannot  easily  be  explained  away  from 
the  passages,  Rom.  i.  5-7,  13-15;  xv.  14-16.  In  the  first  St.  Paul 
numbers  the  Church  at  Rome  among  the  Gentile  Churches,  and 
bases  on  his  own  apostleship  to  the  Gentiles  his  right  to  address 
them.  In  the  second  he  also  connects  the  obligations  he  is  under 
to  preach  to  them  directly  with  the  general  fact  that  all  Gentiles 
without  exception  are  his  province.  In  the  third  he  in  like  manner 
excuses  himself  courteously  for  the  earnestness  with  which  he  has 
written  by  an  appeal  to  his  commission  to  act  as  the  priest  who 
lays  upon  the  altar  the  Church  of  the  Gentiles  as  his  offering. 
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This  then  is  the  natural  construction  to  put  upon  the  Apostle's 
language.  The  Church  to  which  he  is  writing  is  Gentile  in  its 
general  complexion;  but  at  the  same  time  it  contains  so  many 
born  Jews  that  he  passes  easily  and  freely  from  the  one  body  to 
the  other.  He  does  not  feel  bound  to  measure  and  weigh  his 
words,  because  if  he  writes  in  the  manner  which  comes  most 
naturally  to  himself  he  knows  that  there  will  be  in  the  Church 
many  who  will  understand  him.  The  fact  to  which  we  have 
already  referred,  that  a  large  proportion  even  of  the  Gentile  Chris- 
tians would  have  approached  Christianity  through  the  portals  of 
a  previous  connexion  wiih  Judaism,  would  tend  to  set  him  still 
more  at  his  ease  in  this  respect.  We  shall  see  in  the  next  section 
that  the  force  which  impels  the  Apostle  is  behind  rather  than  in 
front  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  had  any  exact  statistics 
before  him  as  to  the  composition  of  the  Church  to  which  he  was 
writing.  It  was  enough  that  he  was  aware  that  a  letter  such  as  he 
has  written  was  not  likely  to  be  thrown  away. 

If  he  had  stayed  to  form  a  more  exact  estimate  we  may  take  the 
greetings  in  ch.  xvi  as  a  rough  indication  of  the  lines  that  it  would 
follow.  The  collection  of  names  there  points  to  a  mixture  of 
nationalities.  Aquila  at  least,  if  not  also  Prisca*,  we  know  to  have 
been  a  Jew  (Acts  xviii.  2).  Andronicus  and  Junias  and  Herodion 
are  described  as  *  kinsmen '  (trvyytutU)  of  the  Apostle :  precisely 
what  this  means  is  not  certain — perhaps  *  members  of  the  same 
tribe ' — but  in  any  case  they  must  have  been  Jews.  Mary  (Miriam) 
is  a  Jewish  name ;  and  Apelles  reminds  us  at  once  of  ludaeus  Apella 
(Horace,  SaL  I.  v.  100).  And  there  is  besides  *  the  household  of 
Aristobulus,'  some  of  whom — if  Aristobulus  was  really  the  grandson 
of  Herod  or  at  least  connected  with  that  dynasty — would  probably 
have  the  same  nationality.  Four  names  (Urbanus,  Ampliatus, 
Rufus,  and  Julia)  are  Latin.  The  rest  (ten  in  number)  are  Greek 
with  an  indeterminate  addition  in  *the  household  of  Narcissus.' 
Some  such  proportions  as  these  might  well  be  represented  in  the 
Church  at  large. 

(3)  Status  and  Condition,  The  same  list  of  names  may  give  us 
some  idea  of  the  social  status  of  a  representative  group  of  Roman 
Christians.  The  names  are  largely  those  of  slaves  and  freedmen. 
In  any  case  the  households  of  Narcissus  and  Arislobulus  would 
belong  to  this  category.  It  is  not  inconceivable,  though  of  course 
not  proveable,  that  Narcissus  may  be  the  well-known  freed  man  of 
Claudius,  put  to  death  in  the  year  54  a.d.,  and  Aristobulus  the 
scion  of  the  house  of  Herod.     We  know  that  at  the  time  when 


*  See  the  note  on  ch.  xvi.  3,  where  reference  is  made  to  the  view  favoured 
by  Dr.  Hort  iJ\om.  and  Kph.  p.  12  ff.^,  that  Prisca  was  a  Roman  lady  belonging 
to  the  well-known  family  of  that  name. 
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St.  Paul  wrote  to  the  Philippians  Christianity  had  penetrated  into 
the  retinue  of  the  Emperor  himself  (Phil.  iv.  22).  A  name  like 
Philologus  seems  to  point  to  a  certain  degree  of  culture.  We 
should  therefore  probably  not  be  wrong  in  supposing  that  not 
only  the  poorer  class  of  slaves  and  freedmen  is  represented.  And 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  better  sort  of  Greek  and  some 
Oriental  slaves  would  often  be  more  highly  educated  and  more 
refined  in  manners  than  their  masters.  There  is  good  reason  to 
think  that  Pomponia  Graecina,  the  wife  of  Aulus  Plautius  the 
conqueror  of  Britain,  and  that  in  the  next  generation  Flavius 
Clemens  and  Domiiilla,  the  near  relations  and  victims  of  Domitian, 
had  come  under  Christian  influence'.  We  should  therefore  be 
justified  in  supposing  that  even  at  this  early  date  more  than  one  of 
the  Roman  Christians  possessed  a  not  inconsiderable  social  stand- 
ing and  importance.  If  there  was  any  Church  in  which  the  *  not 
many  wise  men  after  the  flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble/ 
had  an  exception,  it  was  at  Rome. 

When  we  look  again  at  the  list  we  see  that  it  has  a  tendency  to 
fall  into  groups.  We  hear  of  Prisca  and  Aquila,  *  and  the  Church 
that  is  in  their  house,'  of  the  household  of  Aristobulus  and  the 
Christian  members  of  the  household  of  Narcissus,  of  Asyncritus,  &c. 
*and  the  brethren  that  are  with  them,'  of  Philologus  and  certain 
companions  *  and  all  the  saints  that  are  with  them.'  It  would  only 
be  what  we  should  expect  if  the  Church  of  Rome  at  this  time 
consisted  of  a  number  of  such  little  groups,  scattered  over  the 
great  cily,  each  with  its  own  rendezvous  but  without  any  complete 
and  centralized  organization.  In  more  than  one  of  the  incidental 
notices  of  the  Roman  Church  it  is  spoken  of  as  'founded'  (Iren. 
Adv,  Haer,  III.  i.  i ;  iii.  3)  or  'planted'  (Dionysius  of  Corinth  in 
Eus.  H.  E,  II.  XXV.  8)  by  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  It  may  well  be 
that  although  the  Church  did  not  in  the  strict  sense  owe  to  these 
Apostles  its  origin,  it  did  owe  to  them  its  first  existence  as  an 
organized  whole. 

We  must  not  however  exaggerate  the  want  of  organization  at 
the  time  when  St.  Paul  is  writinq;.  The  repeated  allusions  to 
'  labouring '  {Ktnriav)  in  the  case  of  Mary,  Tryphaena  and  Tryphosa, 
and  Persis — all,  as  we  observe,  women — points  to  some  kind  of 
regular  ministry  (cf.  for  the  quasi-technical  sense  of  Koinav  i  Thess. 
V.  12;  I  Tim.  V.  17).  It  is  evident  that  Prisca  and  Aquila  took 
the  lead  which  we  should  expect  of  them;  and  they  were  well 
trained  in  St.  Paul's  methods.  Even  without  the  help  of  an 
Apostle,  the  Church  had  evidently  a  life  of  its  own;  and  where 
there  is  life  there  is  sure  to  be  a  spontaneous  tendency  to  definite 
articulation  of  function.     When  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter  arrived  we 

*  Lightfoot,  Clement,  i.  30-39,  &c 
C  7. 
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may  believe  that  they  would  find  the  work  half  done ;  still  it  would 
wait  the  seal  of  their  presence,  as  the  Church  of  Samaria  waited  for 
the  coming  of  Peter  and  John  (Acts  viii.  14). 


§  4.    The  Time  and  Place,  Occasion  and  Purpose, 

OF  the  Epistle. 

(i)  Time  and  Place*  The  time  and  place  at  which  the  Epistle 
was  written  are  easy  to  determine.  And  the  simple  and  natural 
way  m  which  the  notes  of  both  in  the  Epistle  itself  dovetail  into  the 
narrative  of  the  Acts,  together  with  the  perfect  consistency  of  the 
whole  group  of  data — subtle,  slight,  and  incidental  as  they  are — in 
the  two  documents,  at  once  strongly  confirms  the  truth  of  the 
history  and  would  almost  alone  be  enough  to  dispose  of  the 
doctrinaire  objections  which  have  been  brought  against  the 
Episde. 

St.  Paul  had  long  cherished  the  desire  of  paying  a  visit  to  Rome 
(Rom.  i.  13;  XV.  23),  and  that  desire  he  hopes  very  soon  to  see 
fulfilled;  but  at  the  moment  of  writing  his  face  is  turned  not 
westwards  but  eastwards.  A  collection  has  been  made  in  the 
Greek  Churches,  the  proceeds  of  which  he  is  with  an  anxious  mind 
about  to  convey  to  Jerusalem.  He  feels  that  his  own  relation  and 
that  of  the  Churches  of  his  founding  to  the  Palestinian  Church  is 
a  delicate  matter;  the  collection  is  no  lightly  considered  act  of 
passing  charity,  but  it  has  been  with  him  the  subject  of  long  and 
earnest  deliberation ;  it  is  the  olive-branch  which  he  is  bent  upon 
offering.  Great  issues  turn  upon  it ;  and  he  does  not  know  how  it 
will  be  received '. 

We  hear  much  of  this  collection  in  the  Epistles  written  about 
this  date  (i  Cor.  xvi.  i  ff. ;  2  Cor.  viii.  i  ff. ;  ix.  i  ff.).  In  the 
Acts  it  is  not  mentioned  before  the  fact;  but  retrospectively  in 
the  course  of  St.  Paul's  address  before  Felix  allusion  is  made  to 
it:  'after  many  years  I  came  to  bring  alms  to  my  nation  and 
offerings'  (Acts  xxiv.  1 7).  Though  the  collection  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  earlier  chapters  of  the  Acts,  the  order  of  the  journey  is 
mentioned.  When  his  stay  at  Ephesus  was  drawing  to  an  end 
we  read  that  'Paul  purposed  in  the  spirit,  when  he  had  passed 
through  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  saying.  After 
I  have  been  there,  I  must  also  see  Rome'  (Acts  xix.  21).  Part  of 
this  programme  has  been  accomplished.  At  the  time  of  writing 
St.  Paul  seems  to  be  at  the  capital  of  Achaia.     The  allusions 

'  On  this  collection  see  an  excellent  article  by  Mr.  Rciulall  in  The  Expositor^ 
1893,  ii.  321  ff. 
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which  point  to  this  would  none  of  them  taken  separately  be 
certain,  but  in  combination  they  amount  to  a  degree  of  pro- 
bability which  is  little  short  of  certainty.  The  bearer  of  the 
Epistle  appears  to  be  one  Phoebe  who  is  an  active,  perhaps  an 
official,  member  of  the  Church  of  Cenchreae,  the  harbour  of 
Corinth  (Rom.  xvi.  i).  The  house  in  which  St  Paul  is  staying, 
which  is  also  the  meeling-place  of  the  local  Church,  belongs  to 
Gains  (Rom.  xvi.  23);  and  a  Gaius  St.  Paul  had  baptized  at 
Corinth  (i  Cor.  i.  14).  He- sends  a  greeting  also  from  Erastus, 
who  is  described  as  *  oeconomus'  or  *  treasurer*  of  the  city.  The 
office  is  of  some  importance,  and  points  to  a  city  of  some  im- 
portance. This  would  agree  with  Corinth;  and  just  at  Corinth 
we  learn  from  2  Tim.  iv.  20  that  an  Erastus  was  left  behind  on 
St.  Paul's  latest  journey— naturally  enough  if  it  was  his  home. 

The  visit  to  Achaia  then  upon  which  these  indications  converge 
is  that  which  is  described  in  Acts  xx.  2,  3.  It  occupied  three 
months,  which  on  the  most  probable  reckoning  would  fall  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  58.  St.  Paul  has  in  his  company  at 
this  time  Timothy  and  Sosipater  (or  Sopater)  who  join  in  the 
greeting  of  the  Epistle  (Rom.  xvi.  21)  and  are  also  mentioned 
in  Acts  XX.  4.  Of  the  remaining  four  who  send  their  greetings 
we  recognize  at  least  Jason  of  Thessalonica  (Rom.  xvi.  21 ;  cf. 
Acts  xvii.  6).  Just  the  lightness  and  unobtrusiveness  of  all  these 
mutual  coincidences  affixes  to  the  works  in  which  they  occur 
the  stamp  of  reality. 

The  date  thus  clearly  indicated  brings  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  into 
close  connexion  with  the  two  Epistles  to  Corinthians,  and  less  certainly  with 
the  Epistle  to  Galatians.  We  have  seen  how  the  collection  for  the  Churches 
of  Judaea  is  one  of  the  links  which  bind  together  the  first  three.  Many 
other  subtler  traces  of  synchronism  in  thought  and  style  have  been  pointed 
out  between  all  four  (especially  by  Bp.  Lightfoot  in  Joum.  of  Class,  and 
Sacr.  Philol.  iii  [1857],  p.  289  ff.;  also  Galatians^  p.  43  if.,  ed.  a).  The 
relative  position  of  i  and  2  Corinthians  and  Romans  is  fixed  and  certain. 
If  Romans  was  written  in  the  early  spring  of  A.D.  58,  then  i  Corinthians 
would  Inll  in  the  spring  and  2  Corinthians  in  the  autumn  of  A.D.  57  ^  In 
regard  to  Galatinns  the  data  are  not  so  decisive,  and  different  views  are  held. 
The  older  opinion,  and  that  which  would  seem  to  be  still  dominant  in 
Germany  (it  is  maintained  by  Lipsius  writing  in  1891),  is  that  Galatians 
belongs  to  the  early  part  of  St.  Paul's  long  stay  at  Ephesus,  A.  D.  54  or  55. 
In  England  Bp.  Liglnfoot  found  a  number  of  followers  in  bringing  it  into 
closer  juxtaposition  with  Romans,  about  tiie  winter  of  A.D.  57-58.  The 
question  however  has  been  recently  reopened  in  two  op|)osite  directions :  on 
the  one  hand  by  Dr.  C.  Clemen  {Ckionologie  der paulinischen  Briefe,  Halle, 
1893),  who  would   place  it  after  Romans;  and  on  the  other  hand  by 

*  jUlicher,  in  his  recent  Einleitung^  P*  6a,  separates  the  two  Epistles  to  the 
Corinthians  by  an  interval  of  eighteen  months ;  nor  can  this  opinion  be  at  once 
ruled  out  of  court,  tliough  it  seems  opposed  to  i  Cor.  xvi.  8,  from  which  we 
gather  that  when  he  wrote  the  first  Epistle  St.  Paul  did  not  contemplate  staying 
in  Ephesus  longer  than  the  next  succeeding  Pentecost. 
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Mr.  F.  Kendall  in  The  Expositor  for  April,  1894  (p.  25411.),  who  would 
place  it  some  years  earlier. 

Clemen,  who  propounds  a  novel  view  of  the  chronolojjy  of  St.  Paurs  life 
generally,  would  mterjjose  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  (^which  he  identifies  with 
the  visit  of  Acts  xxi  and  not  with  that  of  Acts  xv)  between  Romans,  which 
he  assigns  to  the  winter  of  a.d.  53  54,  and  Galatians,  which  he  places  towards 
the  end  of  the  latter  year  ^  His  chief  argument  is  that  Galr.tians  represents 
a  more  advanced  and  heated  stage  of  the  controversy  with  the  Judaizers,  and 
he  accounts  for  this  by  the  events  which  followed  the  Council  (Gal.  ii.  12  ff. ; 
i.  6  ff.).  There  is,  hiwever,  much  that  is  arbitrary  in  the  whole  of  this 
reconstruction ;  and  the  common  view  seems  to  us  far  more  probable  that 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  marks  rather  the  gradual  subsidence  of  troubled 
waters  than  their  first  disturbing.  There  is  more  to  be  said  for  Mr.  Kendall's 
opinion  that  Galatians  was  written  during  the  early  part  of  St.  Paul's  first 
visit  to  Corinth  in  the  year  51  (or  52).  The  question  is  closely  connected 
with  the  controversy  reopened  by  Professor  Ramsay  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
Galatian  Churches.  For  those  who  ste  in  them  the  Churches  of  South 
Galatia  (Antioch  in  Pi^^idia,  Iconium,  Lystra  and  Dert^)  tlie  earlier  date 
may  well  seem  preferable.  If  we  take  them  to  be  the  Churches  of  North 
Galatia  (Pessinus,  Ancyra,  and  Tavium),  then  the  Kpistle  canndt  be  earlier 
than  St.  Paul's  settlemei.t  at  Ephesus  on  his  thiid  journey  in  the  year  54. 
The  argument  which  Bishop  I.ightfoot  based  on  resemblance^  of  thought  and 
language  between  Galatians  and  Romans  rests  upon  facts  that  are  indisput- 
able, but  does  not  carry  with  it  any  certain  inference  as  to  date. 

(2)  Occasion.  If  the  time  and  place  of  the  Epistle  are  clear, 
the  occasion  of  it  is  still  clearer;  St.  Paul  himself  explains  it 
in  unmistakable  language  twice  over.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Epistle  (Rom.  i.  10-15)  he  tells  the  Romans  how  much  he  has 
longed  to  pay  them  a  visit ;  and  now  that  the  prospect  has  been 
brought  near  he  evidently  writes  to  prepare  them  for  it.  And 
at  the  end  of  the  Epistle  (ch.  xv.  22-33)  ^^  repeats  his  explanation 
detailing  all  his  plans  both  for  the  near  and  for  the  more  distant 
future,  and  telling  them  how  he  hopes  to  make  his  stay  with  them 
the  most  important  stage  of  his  journey  to  Spain.  We  know  that 
his  intention  was  fulfilled  in  substance  but  not  in  the  manner 
of  its   accomplishment.      He    went   up   to   Jerusalem   and   then 

*  Dr.  Clemen  places  St.  Paul's  long  slay  at  Ephesus  (2|  years  on  his  reckon- 
ing) in  50-52  A.D.  In  the  course  of  it  would  fall  our  i  Corinthians  and  two 
out  of  the  three  letters  which  are  supposed  to  be  combined  in  our  2  Corinthians 
(for  this  division  there  is  really  something  of  a  case\  He  then  inserts  a  third 
missionary  journey,  extending  not  over  three  months  as  Acts  xx.  3),  but 
over  some  two  years  in  Macedonia  and  Greece.  To  this  he  refers  the  Inst 
Corinthian  letter  (2  Cor.  i-viii)  and  a  genuine  frn;^ment  of  Kp.  to  Titus 
(Tit.  iii.  12-14).  Ep-  ^o  Romans  is  written  from  Corinth  in  the  winter  of 
A.D.  53-54.  Then  follow  the  Council  at  Jerusalem,  the  dispute  at  Antioch, 
Ep.  to  Galatians,  and  a  fourth  journey  in  Asia  Minor,  with  another  genuine 
fragment,  2  Tim.  iv.  iiy-21.  This  fills  the  interval  which  ends  with  the  airest 
at  Jerusalem  in  the  year  58,  Kj^p.  to  Phil.,  Col.,  Philcm.  and  one  or  two  more 
fragments  of  Past.  Kpp.,  the  Apostle's  arrival  at  Kimie  in  A.D.  61  and  his 
death  in  A  D.  64,  The  whole  scheme  stands  or  tails  with  the  jilace  nssii:[ned  to 
the  Council  of  Jeiusalem,  and  the  estimate  formed  of  the  historical  character 
of  the  Acts. 
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to  Rome,  but  only  after  two  years'  forcible  detention,  and  as 
a  prisoner  awaiting  his  trial. 

(3)  Purpose,  A  more  complicated  question  meets  us  when 
from  the  occasion  or  proximate  cause  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
we  pass  to  its -purpose  or  ulterior  cause.  The  Apostle's  reasons 
for  writing  to  Rome  lie  upon  the  surface;  his  reasons  for  writing 
the  particular  letter  he  did  write  will  need  more  consideration. 
No  doubt  there  is  a  providence  in  it.  It  was  willed  that  such 
a  letter  should  be  written  for  the  admonition  of  after-ages.  But 
tlirough  what  psychological  channels  did  that  providence  work  ? 

Here  we  pass  on  to  much  debated  ground;  and  it  will  perhaps 
help  us  if  wc  begin  by  presenting  the  opposing  theories  in  as 
antithetical  a  form  as  possible. 

When  the  different  views  which  have  been  held  come  to  be 
examined,  they  will  be  found  to  be  reducible  to  two  main  types, 
which  differ  not  on  a  single  point  but  on  a  number  of  co-ordinated 
points.  One  might  be  described  as  primarily  historical,  the  other 
primarily  dogmatic;  one  directs  attention  mainly  to  the  Church 
addressed,  the  other  mainly  to  the  writer;  one  adopts  the  view 
of  a  predominance  of  Jewish-Christian  readers,  the  other  pre- 
supposes readers  who  are  predominantly  Gentile  Christians. 

Here  again  the  epoch-making  impulse  came  from  Baur.  It  was 
Baur  who  first  worked  out  a  coherent  theory,  the  essence  of  which 
was  that  it  claimed  to  be  historical.  He  argued  from  the  analogy 
of  the  other  Epistles  which  he  allowed  to  be  genuine.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Corinthian  Church  are  reflected  as  in  a  glass  in 
the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians ;  the  circumstances  of  the  Galatian 
Churches  come  out  clearly  from  that  to  the  Galaiians.  Did  it  not 
follow  that  the  circumstances  of  the  Roman  Church  might  be 
directly  inferred  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  that  the 
Epistle  itself  was  written  with  deliberate  reference  to  them  ?  Why 
all  this  Jewish-sounding  argument  if  the  readers  were  not  Jews  ? 
Why  these  constant  answers  to  objections  if  there  was  no  one  to 
object?  The  issues  discussed  were  similar  in  many  respects  to 
those  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  In  Galatia  a  fierce  con- 
troversy was  going  on.  Must  it  not  therefore  be  assumed  that 
there  was  a  like  controversy,  only  milder  and  more  tempered,  at 
Rome,  and  that  the  Apostle  wished  to  deal  with  it  in  a  manner 
correspondingly  milder  and  more  tempered  ? 

There  was  truth  in  all  this;  but  it  was  truth  to  some  extent 
one-sided  and  exaggerated.  A  little  reflexion  will  show  that  the 
cases  of  the  Churches  of  Corinth  and  Galatia  were  not  exactly 
parallel  to  that  of  Rome.  In  Galatia  St.  Paul  was  dealing  with 
a  perfectly  definite  state  of  things  in  a  Church  which  he  himself  had 
founded,  and  the  circumstances  of  which  he  knew  from  within  and 
not  merely  by  hearsay.     At  Corinth  he  had  spent  a  still  longer 
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time;  when  he  wrote  he  was  not  far  distant;  there  had  been 
frequent  communications  between  the  Church  and  the  Apostle; 
and  in  the  case  of  z  Corinthians  he  had  actually  before  him  a  letter 
containing  a  number  of  questions  which  he  was  requested  to 
answer,  while  in  that  of  2  Corinthians  he  had  a-  personal  report 
brought  to  him  by  Titus.  What  could  there  be  like  this  at  Rome  ? 
The  Church  there  St.  Paul  had  not  founded,  had  not  even  seen ; 
and,  if  we  are  to  believe  Baur  and  the  great  majority  of  his  followers, 
he  had  not  even  any  recognizable  correspondents  to  keep  him 
informed  about  it.  For  by  what  may  seem  a  strange  inconsistency 
it  was  especially  the  school  of  Baur  which  denied  the  genuineness 
of  ch.  xvi,  and  so  cut  away  a  whole  list  of  persons  from  one  or 
other  of  whom  St.  Paul  might  have  really  learnt  something  about 
Roman  Christianity. 

These  contradictions  were  avoided  in  the  older  theory  which 
prevailed  before  the  time  of  Baur  and  which  has  not  been  without 
adherents,  of  whom  the  most  prominent  perhaps  is  Dr.  Bernhard 
Weiss,  since  his  day.  According  to  this  theory  the  main  object  of 
the  Epistle  is  doctrinal;  it  is  rather  a  theological  treatise  than 
a  letter ;  its  purpose  is  to  instruct  the  Roman  Church  in  central 
principles  of  the  faith,  and  has  but  little  reference  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  moment. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  call  this  view — at  least  in  its  recent  forms 
— unhistorical.  It  takes  account  of  the  situation  as  it  presented 
itself,  but  looks  at  another  side  of  it  from  that  which  caught  the 
eye  of  Baur.  The  leading  idea  is  no  lonj^er  the  p)Osition  of  the 
readers,  but  the  position  of  the  writer :  every  thing  is  made  to  turn 
on  the  truths  which  the  Apostle  wished  to  place  on  record,  and  for 
which  he  found  a  fit  recipient  in  a  Church  which  seemed  to  have  so 
commanding  a  future  before  it. 

Let  us  try  to  do  justice  to  the  different  aspects  of  the  problem. 
The  theories  which  have  so  far  been  mentioned,  and  others  of 
which  we  have  not  yet  spoken,  are  only  at  fault  in  so  far  as  they 
are  exclusive  and  emphasize  some  one  point  to  the  neglect  of  the 
rest.  Nature  is  usually  more  subtle  than  art.  A  man  of  St.  Paul's 
ability  sitting  down  to  write  a  letter  on  matters  of  weight  would  be 
likely  to  have  several  influences  present  to  his  mind  at  once,  and 
his  language  would  be  moulded  now  by  one  and  now  by  another. 

Three  factors  may  be  said  to  have  gone  to  the  shaping  of  this 
letter  of  St.  Paul's. 

The  first  of  these  will  be  that  which  Baur  took  almost  for  the 
only  one.  The  Apostle  had  some  real  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
the  Church  to  which  he  was  writing.  Here  we  see  the  importiince 
of  his  connexion  with  Aquila  and  Prisca.  His  intercourse  with 
them  would  probably  give  the  first  impulse  to  that  wish  which  he 
tells  us  that  he  had  entertained  for  many  years  to  visit  Rome  in 
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person.  When  first  he  met  them  at  Corinth  they  were  newlj 
arrived  from  the  capital;  he  would  hear  from  them^of  the  state  of 
things  they  left  behind  them;  and  a  spark  would  be  enough  to 
fire  his  imagination  at  the  prospect  of  winning  a  foothold  for  Christ 
and  the  Gospel  in  the  seat  of  empire  itself.  We  may  well 
believe — if  the  speculations  about  Prisca  are  valid,  and  even  with- 
out drawing  upon  these — that  the  two  wanderers  would  keep  up 
communication  with  the  Christians  of  their  home.  And  now,  very 
probably  at  the  instance  of  the  Apostie,  they  had  returned  to 
prepare  the  way  for  his  coming.  We  cannot  afford  to  lose  so 
valuable  a  link  between  St.  Paul  and  the  Church  he  had  set  his 
heart  on  visiting.  Two  of  his  most  trusted  friends  are  now  on  the 
spot,  and  they  would  not  fail  to  report  all  that  it  was  essential  to 
the  Apostle  to  know.  He  may  have  had  other  correspondents 
besides,  but  they  would  be  the  chief.  To  this  source  we  may  look 
for  what  there  is  of  local  colour  in  the  Epistle.  If  the  argument  is 
addressed  now  to  Gentiles  by  birth  and  now  to  Jews;  if  we  catch 
a  glimpse  of  parties  in  the  Church,  *the  strong'  and  'the  weak'; 
if  there  is  a  hint  of  danger  threatening  the  peace  and  the  faith  of 
the  community  (as  in  ch.  xvi.  i7-%2o) — it  is  from  his  friends  in 
Rome  that  the  Apostle  draws  his  knowledge  of  the  conditions  with 
which  he  is  dealing. 

The  second  factor  which  helps  in  determining  the  character  of 
the  Epistle  has  more  to  do  with  what  it  is  not  than  with  what  it  is : 
it  prevents  it  from  being  as  it  was  at  one  time  described,  *  a  com- 
pendium of  the  whole  of  Christian  doctrine.'  The  Epistle  is  not 
this,  because  like  all  St.  Paul's  Epistles  it  implies  a  common  ba^is 
of  Christian  teaching,  those  napabutrfis  as  they  are  called  elsewhere 
(i  Cor.  xi.  2 ;  a  Thess.  ii.  15;  iii.  6),  which  the  Aposde  is  able  to 
take  for  granted  as  already  known  to  his  readers,  and  which  he 
therefore  thinks  it  unnecessary  to  repeat  without  special  reason. 
He  will  not  *lay  again'  a  foundation  which  is  already  laid.  He 
will  not  speak  of  the  *  first  principles'  of  a  Christian's  belief,  but 
will  *  go  on  unto  perfection.'  Hence  it  is  that  just  the  most  funda- 
mental doctrines — the  Divine  Lordship  of  Christ,  the  value  of  His 
Death,  the  nature  of  the  Sacraments — are  assumed  rather  than 
stated  or  proved.  Such  allusions  as  we  get  to  these  are  concerned 
not  with  the  rudimentary  but  with  the  more  developed  forms  of  the 
doctrines  in  question.  They  nearly  always  add  something  to  the 
common  stock  of  teaching,  give  to  it  a  profounder  significance, 
or  apply  it  in  new  and  unforeseen  directions.  The  last  charge 
that  could  be  brought  against  the  Episile  would  be  that  it  consisted 
of  Christian  commonplaces.  It  is  one  of  the  most  original  of 
writings.  No  Christian  can  have  read  it  for  the  first  dme  without 
feeling  that  he  was  introduced  to  heights  and  depths  of  Christianity 
of  which  he  had  never  been  conscious  before. 
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For,  lastly,  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  influences  which  have 
shaped  the  cojitenis  of  the  Epistle  is  the  experience  of  the  writer. 
The  main  object  which  he  has  in  view  is  really  not  far  to  seek. 
When  he  thought  of  visiting  Rome  his  desire  was  to  *  have  some 
fruit '  there,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  Gentile  world  (Rom.  i.  13).  He 
longed  to  impart  to  the  Roman  Christians  some  '  spiritual  gift,' 
such  as  he  knew  that  he  had  the  power  of  imparting  (i.  11;  xv. 
29).  By  this  he  meant  the  effect  of  his  own  personal  presence, 
but  the  gift  was  one  that  could  be  exercised  also  in  absence.  He 
has  exercised  it  by  this  letter,  which  is  itself  the  outcome  of  a 
irvtvfxariKov  x^P^^t^y  &  word  of  instruction,  stimulus,  and  warning, 
addressed  in  the  first  instance  to  the  Church  at  Rome,  and  throui;h 
it  to  Christendom  for  all  time. 

The  Apostle  has  reached  another  turning-point  in  his  career. 
He  is  going  up  to  Jerusalem,  not  knowing  what  will  befall  him 
there,  but  prei)ared  for  the  worst.  He  is  aware  that  the  step  which 
he  is  taking  is  highly  critical  and  he  has  no  confidence  that  he  will 
escape  with  his  life  *.  This  gives  an  added  solemnity  to  his  utter- 
ance ;  and  it  is  natural  that  he  should  cast  back  his  glance  over 
the  years  which  had  passed  since  he  became  a  Christian  and  sum 
up  the  result  as  he  felt  it  for  himself.  It  is  not  exactly  a  conscious 
summing  up,  but  it  is  the  momentum  of  this  past  experience  which 
guides  his  pen. 

Deep  in  the  background  of  all  his  thought  lies  that  one  great 
event  which  brought  him  within  the  fold  of  Christ.  For  him  it 
had  been  nothing  less  than  a  revolution  ;  and  it  fixed  permanently 
his  conception  of  the  new  forces  which  came  with  Christianity  into 
the  world.  *  To  believe  in  Christ,'  *  to  be  baptized  into  Christ,' 
these  were  the  watchwords;  and  the  Apostle  felt  that  they  were 
pregnant  with  intense  meaning.  That  new  personal  relation  of 
the  believer  to  his  Lord  was  henceforth  the  motive-power  which 
dominated  the  whole  of  his  life.  It  was  also  met,  as  it  seemed,  in  a 
marvellous  manner  from  above.  We  cannot  doubt  that  from  his  con- 
version onwards  St.  Paul  found  himself  endowed  with  extraordinary 
energies.  Some  of  them  were  what  we  should  call  miraculous; 
but  he  makes  no  distinction  between  those  which  were  miraculous 
and  those  which  were  not.  He  set  them  all  down  as  miraculous 
in  the  sense  of  having  a  direct  Divine  cause.  And  when  he  looked 
around  him  over  the  Christian  Church  he  saw  that  like  endowments, 
energies  similar  in  kind  if  inferior  to  his  own  in  degree,  were 
widely  diffused.  They  were  the  characteristic  mark  of  Christians. 
Partly  they  took  a  form  which  would  be  commonly  described  as 
supernatural,  unusual  powers  of  healing,  unusual  gifts  of  utterance, 
an  unusual  magnetic  influence  upon  others ;  partly  they  consisted 

*  This  is  impressively  stated  in  Hort,  Rom,  and  Eph.  p.  43  ff. 
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in  a  strange  elation  of  spirit  which  made  suffering  and  toil  seem 
light  and  insignificant ;  but  most  of  all  the  new  impulse  was  moral 
in  its  working,  it  blossomed  out  in  a  multitude  of  attractive  traits — 
*  love,  joy,  peace,  longsuffering,  kindness,  goodness,  faithfulness, 
meekness,  temperance.'  These  St.  Paul  called  '  fruits  of  the 
Spirit.'  The  act  of  faith  on  the  part  of  man,  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit  (which  was  only  another  way  of  describing  the  influence  of 
Christ  Hmiself ')  from  the  side  of  God,  were  the  two  outstanding 
facts  which  made  the  lives  of  Christians  difl"er  from  those  of  other 
men. 

These  are  the  postulates  of  Christianity,  the  forces  to  which  the 
Apostle  has  to  appeal  for  the  solution  of  practical  problems  as  they 
present  themselves.  His  time  had  been  very  largely  taken  up 
with  such  problems.  There  had  been  the  great  question  as  to 
the  terms  on  which  Gentiles  were  to  be  admitted  to  the  new  society. 
On  this  head  St.  Paul  could  have  no  doubt.  His  own  ruling 
principles,  •  faith '  and  *  the  Spirit/  made  no  distinction  between 
Jew  and  Gentile ;  he  had  no  choice  but  to  contend  for  the  equal 
rights  of  both — a  certain  precedence  might  be  yielded  to  the  Jews 
as  the  chosen  people  of  the  Old  Covenant,  but  that  was  all. 

This  battle  had  been  fought  and  won.  But  it  left  behind 
a  question  which  was  intellectually  more  troublesome — a  question 
brought  home  by  the  actual  effect  of  the  preaching  of  Christianity, 
very  largely  welcomed  and  eagerly  embraced  by  Gentiles,  but  as 
a  rule  spurned  and  rejected  by  the  Jews — how  it  could  be  that 
Israel,  the  chosen  recipient  of  the  promises  of  the  Old  Testament, 
should  be  excluded  from  the  benefit  now  that  those  promises  came 
to  be  fulfilled.  Clearly  this  question  belongs  to  the  later  reflective 
stage  of  the  controversy  relating  to  Jew  and  Gentile.  The  active 
contending  for  Gentile  liberties  would  come  first,  the  philosophic 
or  theological  assignment  of  the  due  place  of  Jew  and  Gentile  in 
the  Divine  scheme  would  naturally  come  afterwards.  This  more 
advanced  stage  has  now  been  reached ;  the  Apostle  has  made  up 
his  mind  on  the  whole  series  of  questions  at  issue ;  and  he  takes 
the  opportunity  of  writing  to  the  Romans  at  the  very  centre  of  the 
empire,  to  lay  down  calmly  and  deliberately  the  conclusions  to 
which  he  has  come. 

The  Epistle  is  the  ripened  fruit  of  the  thought  and  struggles  of 
the  eventful  years  by  which  it  had  been  preceded.  It  is  no  merely 
abstract  disquisition  but  a  letter  full  of  direct  human  interest  in  the 
persons  to  whom  it  is  written ;  it  is  a  letter  which  contains  here 
and  there  side-glances  at  particular  local  circumstances,  and  at 
least  one  emphatic  warning  (ch.  xvi.  17-20)  against  a  danger 
which  had  not  reached  the  Church  as  yet,  but  any  day  might  reach 

^  See  the  notes  on  cb.  viii.  9-17 ;  compare  also  cb.  vL  1-14. 
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it,  and  the  full  urgency  of  which  the  Apostle  knew  only  too  well ; 
but  the  main  theme  of  the  letter  is  the  gathering  in  of  the  harvest, 
at  once  of  the  Church's  history  since  the  departure  of  its  Master, 
and  of  the  individual  history  of  a  single  soul,  that  one  soul  which 
under  God  had  had  the  most  active  share  in  making  the  course  of 
external  events  what  it  was.  St.  Paul  set  himself  to  give  the 
Roman  Church  of  his  best ;  he  has  given  it  what  was  perhaps  in 
some  ways  too  good  for  it — more  we  may  be  sure  than  it  would  be 
able  to  digest  and  assimilate  at  the  moment,  but  just  for  that  very 
reason  a  body  of  teaching  which  eighteen  centuries  of  Christian 
interpreters  have  failed  to  exhaust.  Its  richness  in  this  respect  is 
due  to  the  incomparable  hold  which  it  shows  on  the  essential 
principles  of  Christ's  religion,  and  the  way  in  which,  like  the 
Bible  in  general,  it  pierces  through  the  conditions  of  a  particular 
time  and  place  to  the  roots  of  things  which  are  permanent  and 
universal. 


§5.  The  Argument. 

In  the  interestmg  essay  in  which,  discarding  all  tradition,  he 
seeks  to  rie-inlerpret  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  directly  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Matthew  Arnold  maps  out  the 
contents  of  the  Epistle  as  follows : — 

*  If  a  somewhat  pedantic  form  of  expression  may  be  forgiven  for 
the  sake  of  clearness,  we  may  say  that  of  the  eleven  first  chapters 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans — the  chapters  which  convey  Paul's 
theology,  though  not  .  .  .  with  any  scholastic  purpose  or  in  any 
formal  scientific  mode  of  exposition — of  these  eleven  chapters,  the 
first,  second,  and  third  are,  in  a  scale  of  importance,  fixed  by 
a  scientific  criticism  of  Paul's  line  of  thought,  sub-pnmary ;  the 
fourth  and  fifth  are  secondary ;  the  sixth  and  eighth  are  primary ; 
the  seventh  chapter  is  sub-primary ;  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh 
chapters  are  secondary.  Furthermore,  to  the  contents  of  the 
separate  chapters  themselves  this  scale  must  be  carried  on,  so  far  as 
to  mark  that  of  the  two  great  i)rimary  chapters,  the  sixth  and 
eighth,  the  eighth  is  primary  down  only  to  the  end  of  the  twenty- 
eighth  verse  ;  from  thence  to  the  end  it  is,  however,  eloquent,  yet 
for  the  purpose  of  a  scientific  criticism  of  Paul's  essential  theology 
only  secondary'  {S/.  Paul  and  Protestantism,  p.  92  f). 

This  extract  may  serve  as  a  convenient  starting-point  for  our 
examination  of  the  argument :  and  it  may  conduce  to  clearness  of 
apprehension  if  we  complete  the  summaiy  analysis  of  the  Episde 
given  by  the  same  writer,  with  the  additional  advantage  of  presenting 
it  in  his  fresh  and  bright  manner ; — 
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*  The  first  chapter  is  to  the  Gentiles — its  purport  is :  You  have 
not  righteousness.  The  second  is  to  the  Jews— its  purport 
is :  No  more  have  you,  though  you  think  you  have.  The  third 
chapter  assumes  faith  in  Christ  as  the  one  source  of  right- 
eousness for  all  men.  The  fourth  chapter  gives  to  the  notion 
of  righteousness  through  faith  the  sanction  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  of  the  history  of  Abraham.  The  fifth  insists  on  the  causes  for 
thankfulness  and  exultation  in  the  boon  of  righteousness  through 
faith  in  Christ;  and  applies  illustratively,  with  this  design,  the 
history  of  Adam.  The  sixth  chapter  comes  to  the  all-important 
question :  "  What  is  that  faith  in  Christ  which  I,  Paul,  mean  ? " — 
and  answers  it.  The  seventh  illustrates  and  explains  the  answer. 
But  the  eighth  down  to  the  end  of  the  twenty-eighth  verse,  develops 
and  completes  the  answer.  The  rest  of  the  eighth  chapter  expresses 
the  sense  of  safety  and  gratitude  which  the  solution  is  fitted  to 
inspire.  The  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  chapters  uphold  the  second 
chapter's  thesis — so  hard  to  a  Jew,  so  easy  to  us — that  righteous- 
ness is  not  by  the  Jewish  law ;  but  dwell  with  hope  and  joy  on  a 
final  result  of  things  which  is  to  be  favourable  to  Israel'  {ibid.  p.  93). 

Some  such  outline  as  this  would  be  at  the  present  stage  of  in- 
vestigation generally  accepted.  It  is  true  that  Baur  threw  the 
centre  of  gravity  upon  chapters  ix-xi,  and  held  that  the  rest  of  the 
Epistle  was  written  up  to  these :  but  this  view  would  now  on 
almost  all  hands  be  regarded  as  untenable.  The  problem  discussed 
in  these  chapters  doubtless  weighed  heavily  on  the  Apostle's  mind  ; 
in  the  circumstances  under  which  he  was  writing  it  was  doubtless 
a  problem  of  very  considerable  urgency ;  but  for  all  that  it  is 
a  problem  which  belongs  rather  to  the  circumference  of  St.  Paul's 
thought  than  to  the  centre ;  it  is  not  so  much  a  part  of  his  funda- 
mental teaching  as  a  consequence  arising  from  its  collision  with  an 
unbelievins:  world. 

On  this  head  the  scholarship  of  the  present  day  would  be  on  the 
side  of  Matthew  Arnold.  It  points,  however,  to  the  necessity,  in 
any  attempt  to  determine  what  is  primary  and  what  is  not  primary 
in  the  argument  of  the  Epistle,  of  starting  with  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  point  of  view  from  which  the  degrees  of  relative  importance 
are  to  be  assigned.  Baur's  object  was  historical- ■  to  set  the 
Epistle  in  relation  to  the  circumstances  of  its  composition.  On 
that  assumption  his  view  was  partially — though  still  not  more  than 
partially — justified.  Matthew  Arnold's  object  on  the  other  hand 
was  what  he  calls  '  a  scientific  criticism  of  Paul's  thought ' ;  by 
which  he  seems  to  mean  (though  perhaps  he  was  not  wholly  clear 
in  his  own  mind)  an  attempt  to  discriminate  in  it  those  elements 
N\hich  are  of  the  highest  permanent  value.  It  was  natuial  that  he 
should  attach  the  greatest  imporlance  to  those  elements  in  particular 
which  Feemed  to  be  capable  01  direct  personal  verification.     From 
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this  point  of  view  we  need  not  question  his  assignment  of  a  primary 
significance  to  chapters  vi  and  viii.  His  reproduction  of  the  thought 
of  these  chapters  is  the  best  thing  in  his  book,  and  we  have  drawn 
upon  it  ourselves  in  the  commentary  upon  them  (p.  163  f.).  There 
is  more  in  the  same  connexion  ihat  well  deserves  attentive  study. 
But  there  are  other  portions  of  the  Epistle  which  are  not  capable  of 
verification  precisely  in  the  same  manner,  and  yet  were  of  primary 
importance  to  St.  Paul  himself  and  may  be  equally  of  primary 
importance  to  those  of  us  who  are  willing  to  accept  his  testimony 
in  spiritual  things  which  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  our  personal 
experience.  Matthew  Arnold  is  limited  by  the  method  which  he 
applies — and  which  others  would  no  doubt  join  with  him  in 
applying — to  the  subjective  side  of  Christianity,  the  emotions  and 
efforts  which  it  generates  in  Christians.  But  there  is  a  further 
question  how  and  why  they  came  to  be  generated.  And  in  the 
answer  which  St.  Paul  would  give,  and  which  the  main  body  of 
Christians  very  largely  on  his  authority  would  also  give  to  that 
question,  he  and  they  alike  are  led  up  into  regions  where  direct 
human  verification  ceases  to  be  possible. 

It  is  quite  true  that  *  faith  in  Christ '  means  attachment  to  Christ, 
a  strong  emotion  of  love  and  gratitude.  But  that  emotion  is  not 
confined,  as  we  say,  to  *  the  historical  Christ,*  it  has  for  its  object 
not  only  Him  who  walked  the  earth  as  *  Jesus  of  Nazareth ' ;  it  is 
directed  towards  the  same  Jesus  *  crucified,  risen  and  ascended  to 
the  right  hand  of  God.'  St.  Paul  believed,  and  we  also  believe, 
that  His  transit  across  the  stage  of  our  earth  was  accompanied  by 
consequences  in  the  celestial  sphere  which  transcend  our  faculties. 
We  cannot  pretend  to  be  able  to  verify  them  as  we  can  verify  that 
which  passes  in  our  own  minds.  And  yet  a  certain  kind  of  indirect 
verification  there  is.  The  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
Christians  who  have  lived  and  died  in  the  firm  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  these  supersensual  realities,  and  who  upon  the  strength  of 
them  have  reduced  their  lives  to  a  harmonious  unity  superseding 
the  war  of  passion,  do  really  afford  no  slight  presumption  that  the 
beliefs  which  have  enabled  them  to  do  this  are  such  as  the  Ruler  of 
the  universe  approves,  and  such  as  aptly  fit  into  the  eternal  order. 
Whatever  the  force  of  this  presumption  to  the  outer  world,  it  is  one 
which  the  Christian  at  least  will  cherish. 

We  therefore  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  treat  as  anything  less  than 
primary  that  which  was  certainly  primary  to  St.  Paul.  We  entirely 
accept  the  view  that  chapters  vi  and  viii  are  primary,  but  we  also 
feel  bound  to  place  by  their  side  the  culminating  verses  of  chapter 
iii.  The  really  fundamental  passages  in  the  Epistle  we  should  say 
were,  ch.i.  16,  17,  which  states  the  problem,  and  iii.  21-26,  vi.  1-14, 
viii.  1-30  (rather  than  1-28),  which  supply  its  solution.  The 
problem  is,  How  is  man  to  become  righteous  in  the  sight  of  God  ? 
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And  the  answer  is  (i)  by  certain  great  redemptive  acts  on  the 
part  of  God  which  take  effect  in  the  sphere  above  though  their 
consequences  are  felt  throughout  the  sphere  below ;  (2)  through 
a  certain  ardent  apprehension  of  these  acts  and  of  their  Author 
Christ,  on  the  part  of  the  Christian ;  and  (3)  through  his  con- 
tinued self-surrender  to  Divine  influences  poured  out  freely  and 
unremittingly  upon  him. 

It  is  superfluous  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  whatever  that  is  new 
in  this  statement.  It  does  but  reproduce  the  belief,  in  part  implicit 
rather  than  explicit,  of  the  Early  Church ;  then  further  defined  and 
emphasized  more  vigorously  on  some  of  its  sides  at  the  Reformation ; 
and  lastly  brought  to  a  more  even  balance  (or  what  many  would 
fain  make  a  more  even  balance)  by  the  Church  of  our  own  day.  Of 
course  it  is  liable  to  be  impugned,  as  it  is  impugned  by  the 
attractive  writer  whose  words  have  been  quoted  above,  in  the 
interest  of  what  is  thought  to  be  a  stricter  science.  But  whatever 
the  value  in  itself  of  the  theory  which  is  substituted  for  it,  we  may 
be  sure  that  it  does  not  adequately  represent  the  mind  of  St.  Paul. 
In  the  present  commentary  our  first  object  is  to  do  justice  to  this. 
How  it  is  afterwards  to  be  worked  up  into  a  complete  scheme  of 
religious  belief,  it  lies  beyond  our  scope  to  consider. 

For  the  sake  of  the  student  it  may  be  well  to  draw  out  the 
contents  of  the  Epistle  in  a  tabular  analytical  form.  St.  Paul,  as 
Matthew  Arnold  rightly  reminds  us,  is  no  Schoolman,  and  his 
method  is  the  very  reverse  of  all  that  is  formal  and  artificial.  But 
it  is  undoubtedly  helpful  to  set  before  ourselves  the  framework  of 
his  thought,  just  as  a  knowledge  of  anatomy  conduces  to  the  better 
understanding  of  the  living  human  frame. 

I. — Introduction  (i.  1-15,. 

a.  The  Apostolic  Salutation  (i.  1-7"). 

/9.  St.  Paul  and  the  Roman  Church  (i.  8-15). 

II. — Doctrinal. 

The  Great  Thesis.  Problem :  How  is  Righteousness  to  be  attained? 
Answer :  Not  by  man's  work,  but  by  God's  gift,  through  Faith,  or 
loyal  attachment  to  Christ  (i.  16,  17). 

A.  Righteousness  as  a  state  or  condition  in  the  sight  of  God  (Justificatioa) 
(i.  18-V.  21). 

I.  Righteousness  not  hitherto  attained  (i.  i8-iii.  ao). 

[Kather,  by  contrast,  a  scene  which  bespeaks  impending  Wrath], 
a.  Failure  of  the  Gentile  (i.  18-32!. 
(i.)  Natural  Religion  (i.  18-20) ; 
(ii.i  deserted  for  idolatry  (i.  21-25)  J 

(ill.)  hence  judicial  abandonment  to  abominable  sins  (26,  27),  to 
every  kind  of  moral  depravity  (28-31),  even  to  perversion  of 
conscience  '  32) 
fi,  [Transitional] .    Future  judgement  without  respect  of  persons  such  as 
Jew  or  Gentile  \\\.  1-16). 
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(i.)  Jewish  critic  and  Gentile  sinner  in  the  same  position  (ii.  1-4). 
(ii.)  Standard  of  judgement :  deeds,  not  privileges  (ii.  5-1 1). 
(iii.)  Rule  of  judgement :   Law  of  Mosts  for  the  Jew  ;  Law  of  Con- 
science for  the  Gentile  (ii.  12-16). 

7.  Failure  of  the  Jew  (ii.  17-29).    Profes>ion  and  reality,  as  regards 

(i.)  Law  (ii.  17-24' ; 
(ii.)  Circumcision  (^ii.  25-29^ 

8.  [Parentheiicl.     Answer  to  casuistical  objections  from  Jewish  stand- 

point (iii.  1-8). 
(i.)    The    Jew's    advantage    as    recipient    of    Divine    Promises 

(iii.  1,  2); 
(ii )  which  promises  are  not  invalidated  by  Man's  im  faith  fulness 

(iii-  3,  4)- 
(iii.)  Yet  God's  greater  glory  no  excuse  for  human  sin  (iii.  5-8). 

6.   Universal  failure   to   attain   to   righteousness  and  cam  acceptance 

illustrated  from  Scripture  (iii.  9-20). 

3.  Consequent  Exposition  of  New  System  (iii.  21-31)  : 
a,    (i.)  in  its  relation  to  Law,  independent  of  it,  yet  attested  by  it 

(21); 
(ii.)  in  its  universality,  as  the  free  gift  of  God  (22-24)  ; 
(iii.)  in  the  method  of  its  realization  through  the  propitiatory  Death 
of  Christ,  which  occupies  under  the  New  Dispensation  the 
same  place  which  Sacrifice,  especially  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Day  of  Atonement,  occupied  under  the  Old  (25) ; 
(iv.)  in  its  final  cause— the  twofold  manifestation  of  God's  righteous- 
ness, at  once  asserting  itself  against  sin  and  conveying  pardon 
to  the  sinner  (26). 
fi.  Preliminary  note  of  two  main  consequences  from  this : 
(i.)  lioasling  excluded  (27,  28) ; 
(ii.)  Jew  and  Gentile  alike  accepted  (29-31). 

3.  Relation  of  this  New  System  to  O.  T.  considered  in  reference  to  the 

crucial  case  of  Abraham  (iv.  1-25). 
(i.)  Abraham's  acceptance  (like  that  described  by  David)  turned 

on  Faith,  not  Works  {iw.  1-8) ; 
(ii.)  nor  Circumcision  (iv.  9-12) 

[so  that  there  might  be  nothing  to   prevent   him    from 
being  the  spiritual  father  of  uncircumciscd  as  well  as 
circumcised  (11,  12)], 
(iii.)  nor  Law,  the  antithesis  of  Promise  (iv.  13-17) 

[so  that  he  might  be  the  spiritual  father  of  all  believers, 
not  of  those  under  the  Law  only]. 
(iv.)  Abraham's  Faith,  a  type  of  the  Christian's  (iv.  17-25)  : 
[he  too  believed  in  a  birth  from  the  dead]. 

4.  Blissful  effects  of  Righteousness  by  Faith  (v.  1-2 1"). 

a.    u.)  It  leads  by  sure  degiecs  to  a  triumphant  hope  of  final  sal- 
vation (v.  1-4). 
(ii.)  That  hope  guaranteed  a  fortiori  by  the  Love  displayed  in 
Christ's  Death  for  sinners  (v.  5-11^. 
/B.  Contrast  of  these  effects  with  those  of  Atlani's  Fall  (v.  12-21)  : 
(i.)  like,  in  the  transition  from  one  to  all  (12-14"*; 
(ii.)  unlike,  in  that  where  one  brought  siii,  condcmnntinn.  death,  the 
other  brought  grace,  a  declaration  of  unmerited  rii;htcous- 
ncss,  life  1,15-17). 
(iii.)  Summary.     Relations  of  Fall,  Law,  Grace  (18-21') 

[The  Fall  brought  sin;  Law  increased  it;  but  Grace  more 
than  cancels  the  ill  efi'ects  of  Law]. 
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B.  Progressive  Righteonsness  in  the  Christian  (Sanctification)  (vi-viii), 

1.  Reply  to  further  casuistical  objection :    *  If  more  sin   means  more 
grace,  why  not  go  on  sinning?* 
The  immersion  of  Baptism  carried  with  it  a  death  to  sin, 
and  union  with  the  risen  Christ.     The  Christian  there- 
fore cannot,  must  not,  sin  (vi.  1-14). 
a.  The  Christian's  Release :   what  it  is,  and  what  it  is  not :  shown  by 

two  metaphors. 
a.  Servitude  and  emancipation  (vi.  15-23). 
/3.  The  marriage- bond  (vii.  i  6). 

[The  Christian's  old  self  dead  to  the  Law  with  Christ;  so  thai 
he  is  henceforth  free  to  live  with  Him], 

3.  Judaistic  objection  from  seeming  disparagement  of  Law  :   met  by  an 

analysis  of  the  moral  conflict  in  the  soul.  Law  is  impotent, 
and  gives  an  impulse  or  handle  to  sin,  but  is  not  itself  sinful 
(vii.  7-24).  The  conflict  ended  by  tlie  interposition  of 
Christ  (25). 

4.  Perspective  of  the  Christian's  New  Career  (viii). 

The  Indwelling  Spirit. 

0.  Failure  of  the  previous  system  made  good  by  Christ's  Incarnation 

and  the  Spirit's  presence  (viii.  1-4). 
fi.  The  new  iiigime  contrasted  with  the  old  -  the  regime  of  the  Spirit 

with  the  weakness  of  unassisted  humanity  (viii.  5-9).    • 
7,  The  Spirit's  presence  a  guarantee   of  bodily  as  well  as  moral 

resurrection  (viii.  10-13); 
S.  also  a  guarantee  that  the  Christian  enjoys  with  God  a  son's  relation, 

and  will  enter  upon  a  son's  inheritance  (viii.  14-17). 
€.  That  glorious  inheritance  the  object  of  creation's  yearning  (viii. 

18-22); 
and  of  the  Christian's  hope  (viii.  23-25). 
tf.  Human  infirmity  assisted  by  the  Spirit's  intercession  (viii.  a6,  27) ; 
$,  and  sustained  by  the  knowledge  of  the  connected  chain  by  which 

God  works  out  His  purpose  of  salvation  (viii.  28-30). 

1.  Inviolable  security  of  the  Christian  in  dependence  upon   God's 

favour  and  the  love  of  Christ  (viii.  31-39)! 

C.  Problem  of  Israel's  Unbelief.     The  Gospel  in  history  (ix,  x,  xi).     The 

rejection  of  the  Chosen  People  a  sad  contrast  to  its  high  destiny  and 
privileges  (ix.  1-5). 

I.  Justice  of  the  Rejection  (ix.  6-29). 
a.  The  Rejection  of  Israel  not  inconsistent  with  the  Divine  promises 

(ix.  6-13^; 
0,  nor  with  the  Divine  Justice  (ix.  14-29). 

(i.)  The  absoluteness  of  God's  choice  shown  from  the  O.  T.  (ix. 

14-18). 
(ii.)  A   necessary  deduction  from    His  position  as  Creator   (ix. 

19-23)- 
(iii.)  The  alternate  choice  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  expressly  reserved 

and  foretold  in  Scripture  (ix.  24-29). 

a.  Cause  of  the  Rejection. 

a.  Israel  sought  righteousness  by  Works  instead  of  Faith,  in  their  own 
way  and  not  in  God's  way  (ix.  30-x.  4). 
And  this  although  God's  method  was — 
(i.)  Not  difficult  and  remote  but  near  and  easy  (x.  5-10) ; 
(ii.)  Within  the  reach  of  all,  Jew  and  Gentile  alike  (x.  11-13). 
fi.  Nor  can  Israel  pUad  in  defence  w«int  of  opportunity  or  warning — 
(i.)  The  Gospel  has  been  fully  and  universally  preached  (x.  14-18). 
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(ii.)  Israel  had  been  warned  beforehand  by  the  Prophet  that  they 
would  reject  God's  Message  [x.  19-ai). 

3.  Mitigating  considerations.     The  purpose  of  God  (xi). 
a.  The  Unbelief  of  Israel  is  now  as  in  the  past  only  paitial  (xi.  i-io). 
fi.  It  is  only  temporary — 

(i.)  Their  fall   has  a  special  purpose — the  intrpductioQ  of  the 

Gentiles  (xi.  11-15). 
(ii.)  That  Israel  will  be  restored  is  vouched  for  by  the  holy  stock 
from  which  it  comes  Cxi.  16-24). 
7.  In  all   this  may  be  seen  the  purpose  of  God  working   upwards 
through  seeming   severity,   to  a   beneficent  result  —  the  final 
restoiation  of  all  (xi.  25-31). 
Doxology  (xi.  33-36). 

III. — Practical  and  Hortatory. 

(i)  The  Christian  sacrifice  (xii.  I,  a). 

(2)  The  Christian  as  a  member  of  the  Church  (xii.  3-8). 

(3)  The  Christian  in  his  relation  to  others  (xii.  9-ai). 
The  Christian's  vengeance  (xii.  19-ai). 

(4)  Church  and  State  (xiii.  1-7). 

(5)  The  Christian's  one  debt ;  the  law  of  love  (xiii.  8-10). 
The  day  approaching  (xiii   11-14). 

(6)  Toleration ;  the  strong  and  the  weak  (xiv.  i-xv.  6), 
The  Jew  and  the  Gentile  (xv.  7-13). 

IV.— Epilogue. 

a.  Personal  explanations.     Motive  of  the  Epistle.    Proposed  visit  to 

Rome  (xv.  14-33)- 
fi.  Greetings  to  various  persons  (xvi.  1-16). 
A  warning  (xvi.  17-20). 
Postscript   by  the  Apostle's  companions  and  amanuensis  (xvi. 

31-23). 
Benediction  and  Doxology  (xvi.  34-27). 

It  is  often  easiest  to  bring  out  the  force  and  strength  of  an 
argument  by  starting  from  its  conclusion,  and  we  possess  in  the 
doxology  at  the  end  of  the  Epistle  a  short  summary  made  by 
St.  Paul  himself  of  its  contents.  The  question  of  its  genuineness 
has  been  discussed  elsewhere,  and  it  has  been  shown  in  the 
commentary  how  clearly  it  refers  to  all  the  leading  thoughts  of  the 
Epistle ;  it  remains  only  to  make  use  of  it  to  help  us  to  understand 
the  argument  which  St.  Paul  is  working  out  and  the  conclusion  to 
which  he  is  leading  us. 

The  first  idea  which  comes  prominently  before  us  is  that  of  *  the 
Gospel';  it  meets  us  in  the  Apostolic  salutation  at  the  beginning, 
in  the  statement  of  the  thesis  of  the  Epistle,  in  the  doxology  at  the 
end  where  it  is  expanded  in  the  somewhat  unusual  form  *  according 
to  my  Gospel  and  the  preaching  of  Jesus  Christ.'  So  again  in 
xi.  28  it  is  incidentally  shown  that  what  St.  Paul  is  describing  is  the 
method  or  plan  of  the  Gospel.  This  idea  of  the  Gospel  then  is 
a  fundamental  thought  of  the  Episile.;  and  it  seems  to  mean  this. 
There  are  two  competing  systems  or  plans  of  life  or  salvation 
before  St.  Paul's  mind.  The  one  is  the  old  Jewish  system,  a  know- 
ledge of  which  is  presupposed ;  the  other  is  the  Christian  system, 
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a  knowledge  of  which  again  is  presupposed.  St.  Paul  is  not 
expounding  the  Christian  religion,  he  is  writing  to  Christians : 
what  he  aims  at  expounding  is  the  meaning  of  the  new  system. 
This  may  perhaps  explain  the  manner  in  which  he  varies  between 
the  expressions  *  the  Gospel,'  or  *  the  Gospel  of  God,'  or  *  the  Gospel  / 
of  Jesus  Christ,'  and  *  my  Gospel.'  The  former  represents  the  ^ 
Christian  religion  as  recognized  and  preached  by  all,  the  latter 
represents  his  own  personal  exposition  of  its  plan  and  meaning. 
The  main  purpose  of  the  argument  then  is  an  explanation  of  the 
meaning  of  the  new  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  succeeding  to  and 
taking  the  place  of  the  old  method,  but  also  in  a  sense  as  embracing 
and  continuing  it. 

St.  Paul  begins  then  with  a  theological  description  of  the  new 
method.  He  shows  the  need  for  it,  he  explains  what  it  is — emphasiz- 
ing its  distinctive  features  in  contrast  to  those  of  the  old  system,  and 
at  the  same  time  proving  that  it  is  the  necessary  and  expected  out- 
come of  that  old  system.  He  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  work- 
ing of  this  system  in  the  Christian  life ;  and  lastly  he  vindicates 
for  it  its  true  place  in  history*  The  universal  character  of  the  new 
Gospel  has  been  already  emphasized,  he  must  now  trace  the  plan 
by  which  it  is  to  attain  this  universality.  The  rejection  of  the  Jews, 
the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  are  both  steps  in  this  process  and 
necessary  steps.  But  the  method  and  plan  pursued  in  these  cases 
and  partially  revealed,  enable  us  to  learn,  if  we-  have  faith  to  do 
so,  that  *  mystery  which  has  been  hidden  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world,'  but  which  has  always  guided  the  course  of  human 
history — the  purpose  of  God  to  '  sum  up  all  things  in  Christ.' 

If  this  point  has  been  made  clear,  it  will  enable  us  to  bring  out 
the  essential  unity  and  completeness  of  the  argument  of  the 
Epistle.  We  do  not  agree  as  we  have  explained  above  with  the 
opinion  of  Baur,  revived  by  Dr.  Hort,  that  chap,  ix-xi  represent 
the  essential  part  of  the  Epistle,  to  which  all  the  earlier  part  is  but 
an  introduction.  That  is  certainly  a  one-sided  view.  But  Dr. 
Hort's  examination  of  the  Epistle  is  valuable  as  reminding  us  that 
neither  are  these  chapters  an  appendix  accidentally  added  which 
might  be  omitted  without  injuring  St.  Paul's  argument  and  plan. 

We  can  trace  incidentally  the  various  difficulties,  partly  raised  by 
opponents,  partly  suggested  by  his  own  thought,  which  have  helped 
to  shape  different  portions  of  the  Epistle.  We  are  able  to  analyze 
and  separate  the  difterent  stages  in  the  argument  more  accurately 
and  distinctly  than  in  any  other  of  St.  Paul's  writings.  But  this 
must  not  blind  us  to  the  lact  that  the  whole  is  one  great  argument; 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  explain  the  Gospel  of  God  in  Jesus  the 
Messiah,  and  to  show  its  ehects  on  human  life,  and  in  the  history 
of  the  race,  and  thus  to  vindicate  for  it  the  right  to  be  considered 
the  ultimate  and  final  revelation  oi  God's  purpose  for  mankind. 

d2 
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§  6.  Language  and  Style. 

(i)  Language'^.'  It  will  seem  at  first  sight  to  the  uninitiated 
reader  a  rather  strange  paradox  that  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
capital  of  the  Western  or  Latin  world  should  be  \yritten  in  Greek. 
Yet  there  is  no  paradox,  either  to  the  classical  scholar  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  Early  Empire,  or  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical historian  who  follows  the  fortunes  of  the  Early  Church.  Both 
are  aware  that  for  fully  two  centuries  and  a  half  Greek  was  the 
predominant  language  if  not  of  the  city  of  Rome  as  a  whole  yet  of 
large  sections  of  its  inhabitants,  and  in  particular  of  those  sections 
among  which  was  to  be  sought  the  main  body  of  the  readers  of 
the  Epistle. 

The  early  history  of  the  Church  of  Rome  mic?ht  be  said  to  fall 
into  three  periods,  of  which  the  landmarks  would  be  (i)  the  appear- 
ance of  the  first  Latin  writers,  said  by  Jerome '  to  be  Apollonius 
who  suffered  under  Commodus  in  the  year  185,  and  whose 
Apology  and  Acts  have  been  recently  recovered  in  an  Armenian 
Version  and  edited  by  Mr.  Conybeare ',  and  Victor,  an  African  by 
birth,  who  became  Bishop  of  Rome  about  189  a.d.  (2)  Next 
would  come  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century  a  more  considerable 
body  of  Latin  literature,  the  writings  of  Novatian  and  the  corre- 
spondence between  the  Church  of  Rome  and  Cyprian  at  Carthage. 
(3)  Then,  lastly,  there  would  be  the  definite  Latinizing  of  the  capital 
of  the  West  which  followed  upon  the  transference  of  the  seat  of 
empire  to  Constantinople  dating  from  330  a.d. 

(i)  The  evidence  of  Juvenal  and  Martial  refers  to  the  latter  half  of  the 
6rst  century.  Javcnal  speaks  with  indignation  of  the  extent  to  which  Rome 
was  being  converted  into  *  a  Greek  city  *.  Martial  regards  ignorance  of  Greek 
as  a  mark  of  rusticity '.  Indeed,  there  was  a  double  tendency  which  em- 
braced at  once  classes  at  both  ends  of  the  social  scale.  On  the  one  hand 
among  slaves  and  in  the  trading  classes  there  were  swarms  of  Greeks  and 
Greek-speaking  Orientals.  On  the  other  hand  in  the  higher  ranks  it  was 
the  fashion  to  speak  Greek ;  children  were  taught  it  by  Greek  nurses;  and  in 
after  life  the  use  of  it  was  carried  to  the  pitch  of  affectation  *. 

For  the  Jewish  colony  we  have  the  evidence  of  the  inscriptions.  Out  of 
thirty-eight  collected  by  SchUrer^  no  less  than  thirty  are  Greek  and  eight  only 

*  The  question  of  the  use  of  Greek  at  Rome  has  been  often  discussed 
and  the  evidence  for  it  set  forth,  but  the  classical  treatment  of  the  subject  is  by 
the  late  Dr.  C.  P.  Caspari,  Professor  at  Christiania,  in  an  Kxcursus  of  200 
pages  to  vol.  iii.  of  his  work  Quclien  zur  GeschichU  des  Taufsymbols  (Chris- 
tiania, 1875).  ^ 

'  DeVir.  liiAin.  Tertullianus  presbyiernunc  demum  piimus  post  Viciorem 
et  Apoi Ionium  Latinorum  ponitur, 

*  Monuments  of  Early  Christianity  (London,  1894),  p.  39  ff. 

*  Juv.  Sat,  iii.  60  f. ;  cf.  vi.  187  fif.  *  ^'-pig-  xiv.  58. 

*  Caspari,  Que  lien  zum  Taufsymbols  iii.  286  f. 

^  Cemeindeverfassungy  p.  33  ff.  The  inscriptions  referred  to  are  all  from 
Roman  sites.     Inhere  is  also  one  in  Greek  from  Portus. 
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Latin  ;  and  if  one  of  the  Greek  inscriptions  is  in  Latin  characters,  conversely 
three  of  the  Latin  are  in  Greek  characters.  There  do  not  seem  to  be  any  in 
Hebrew'. 

Of  Christian  inscriptions  the  proportion  of  Greek  to  Latin  would  seem  to  be 
about  1 :  2.  But  the  great  mass  of  these  would  belong  to  a  perio<l  later  than 
that  of  whi<:h  we  are  speaking.  De  Rossi '  estimates  the  number  for  the  period 
between  M.  Aurelius  and  Septimius  Severusat  about  160,  of  which  something 
like  half  would  be  Greek,     iieyond  this  we  can  hardly  go. 

Hut  as  to  the  Christian  Church  there  is  a  quantity  of  other  evidence.  The 
bishops  of  Rome  from  Linus  to  Eleuthems  (c.  174-189  A.n.)  are  twelve  in 
number :  of  these  not  more  than  three  (Clement,  Sixtus  I  =  Xyslus,  Pius;  bear 
Latin  names.  But  although  the  names  of  Clement  and  Tins  are  Litin  the 
extant  Epistle  ot  Clement  is  written  in  Greek ;  we  know  also  that  Hermas, 
the  author  of  *  The  Shepherd/  was  the  brother  of  Pius  *,  and  he  wrote  in  Greek. 
Indeed  all  the  literature  that  we  can  in  anyway  connect  with  Christian  Rome 
down  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius  is  Greek.  Besides  the  works  of 
Clement  and  Hermas  we  have  still  surviving  the  letter  addressed  to  the  Church 
at  Rome  by  Ignatius ;  and  later  in  the  period,  the  letter  written  by  Soter 
(c.  166-174  A.D.)  to  the  Corinthian  Church  was  evidently  in  Greek*.  Justin 
and  Tntinn  who  were  settled  in  Rome  wrote  in  (ireek  ;  so  too  did  Rhodon, 
a  pupil  uf  Tatian's  at  Rome  who  carried  on  their  tradition  \  Greek  was  the 
language  of  Polycarp  and  Hege^ippu8  who  paid  visits  to  Rome  of  shorter 
duiation.  A  number  of  Gnostic  writers  established  themselves  there  and  used 
Greek  for  the  vehicle  of  their  teaching  :  so  Cerdon,  Marcion,  and  Valentinus, 
who  were  all  in  Rome  about  140  A.D.  Valentinus  left  behind  a  considerable 
school,  and  the  lending  representatives  of  the  '  Italic '  branch,  Ptolemaeus 
and  Ileracleon,  both  wrote  in  Greek.  We  may  assume  the  same  thmg  of  the 
other  Gnostics  combated  by  Justin  and  Irenaeus.  Irenaeus  himself  spent  some 
time  at  Rome  in  the  Episcopate  of  Eleutherus,  and  wrote  his  great  work 
in  Greek. 

To  this  period  may  also  be  traced  back  the  oldest  form  of  the  Creed  of 
the  Roman  Church  now  known  as  the  Apostles*  Creeds  This  was  in  Greek. 
And  there  are  stray  Greek  fracments  of  Western  Liturgies  which  ultimately 
go  back  to  the  same  place  and  time.  Such  would  be  the  Hymnus  angelicas 
(Luke  ii.  14)  repeated  in  Greek  at  Christmas,  the  Trishagion,  Kyrie  eleison 
and  Ckriste  eleison.  On  certain  set  days  (at  Christmas,  Easter,  Ember  days, 
and  some  others)  lections  were  read  in  Greek  as  well  as  Latin ;  hymns  were 
occasionally  sung  in  Greek  ;  and  at  the  formal  committal  of  the  Creed  to  the 
candidates  for  baptism  (the  so-called  Traditio  and  Redditio  Symboli)  both 
the  Apostles*  Creed  (in  its  longer  and  shorter  forms)  and  the  Niccne  were 

*  Comp.  also  Berliner,  i.  54.  ■  Ap.  Caspari,  p.  303. 

*  Pius  is  described  in  the  Liber  Pontificalis  as  natione  Italus  ,  .  .  de  civiieUe 
Aqui-eia ;  but  there  is  reason  to  think  that  Hermas  was  a  native  of  Arcadia. 
Tiie  assignments  of  nationality  to  the  earliest  bishops  are  of  very  doubtful 
value. 

*  It  was  to  I  e  kept  in  the  archives  and  read  on  Sundays  like  the  letter  of 
Clement  (Eus.  H.  E,  IV.  xxiii.  11). 

*  Eus.  //.  E.  V.  xiii.  i. 

*  It  was  in  pursuit  of  the  origin  of  this  Creed  that  Caspari  was  drawn  into 
his  elaboiate  reseaiches.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  it  was  in  use  at  Rome  by 
the  middle  of  the  second  century.  The  main  question  at  the  present  moment 
is  whether  it  was  also  composed  there,  and  if  not  whence  it  came.  Caspari 
would  derive  it  from  Asia  Minor  and  the  circle  of  St.  John.  This  is  a  problem 
which  we  may  look  to  have  solved  by  Dr.  Kattenbusch  of  Giessen,  who  is 
continuing  Caspari*s  labours  (JDat  Apostolischt  Symbol,  Bd.  I.  Leipzig, 
1894). 
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recited  and  the  questions  put  first  in  Greek  and  then  in  Latin*.    These  are 
all  survivals  of  Roman  usage  at  the  time  when  the  Church  was  bilingual. 

(a)  The  dales  of  ApoUonius  and  of  Bp.  Victor  are  fixed,  but  rather  more 
uncertainty  hangs  over  that  of  the  first  really  classical  Christian  work  in 
Latin,  the  Octavius  of  Minucius  Felix.  This  has  been  much  debated,  but 
opinion  seems  to  be  veering  round  to  the  earlier  date^  which  would  bring  him 
into  near  proximity  to  ApoUonius,  perhaps  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
M.  Aurelius.  The  period  which  then  begins  and  extends  from  c.  180-250  a.d. 
shows  a  more  even  balance  of  Greek  and  Latin.  The  two  prominent  writers, 
Hippolytus  and  Caius,  still  make  use  of  Greek.  The  grounds  perhaps  pre- 
ponderate for  regarding  the  Muratorian  Fragment  as  a  translation.  But  at  the 
beginning  of  the  period  we  have  Minucius  Felix  and  at  the  end  Novatian, 
and  Latin  begins  to  have  the  upper  hand  in  the  names  of  bishops.  The 
glimpse  which  we  get  of  the  literarj'  activity  of  the  Church  of  Rome  through 
the  letters  and  other  writings  preserved  among  the  works  of  Cyprian  shows  us 
at  last  Latin  in  possession  of  the  field. 

(3)  The  Helleni/ing  character  of  Roman  Christianity  was  due  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  constant  intercourse  between  Rome  and  the  Enst.  In  the 
troubled  times  which  followed  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  with  the  decay 
of  wealth  and  trade,  and  Gothic  piracies  breaking  up  the /ox  Romana  on  the 
Aegean,  this  intercourse  was  greatly  interrupted.  Thus  Greek  influences  lost 
their  strength.  The  Latin  Church,  Rome  reinforced  by  Africa,  had  now 
a  substantial  literature  of  its  own.  Under  leaders  like  TertuUian,  Cyprian, 
and  Novatian  it  had  begun  to  develop  its  proper  individuality.  It  could 
stand  and  walk  alone  without  assistance  from  the  East.  And  a  decisive 
im[)ulse  was  given  to  its  independent  career  by  the  founding  of  Constantinople. 
The  stream  set  frojn  that  time  onwards  towards  the  Bosphorusand  no  longer 
towards  the  Tiber.  Rome  ceases  to  be  the  centre  of  the  Empire  to  become 
in  a  still  more  exclusive  sense  the  capital  of  the  West. 

(2)  Style.  The  Epistles  which  bear  the  name  of  St.  Paul  present 
a  considerable  diversity  of  style.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  the 
case  that  the  question  is  seriously  raised  whether  they  can  have  had 
the  same  author.  Of  all  the  arguments  urged  on  the  negative 
side  this  from  style  is  the  most  substantial ;  and  whatever  decision 
we  come  to  on  the  subject  there  remains  a  problem  of  much 
complexity  and  difliculiy. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Pauline  Epistles  fall  into  four  groups 
which  are  connected  indeed  with  each  other,  but  at  the  same  lime 
stand  out  with  much  distinctness.  These  groups  are  :  i,  2  Thess.; 
Gal.,  I,  2  Cor.,  Rom.;  Phil.,  Col.,  Eph.,  Philem. ;  Past.  Epp.  The 
four  Epistles  of  the  second  group  hang  very  closely  together; 
those  of  the  third  group  subdivide  into  two  pairs,  Phil.  Philem.  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Eph.  Col.  on  the  other.  It  is  hard  to  dissociate 
Col.  from  Philem. ;  and  the  very  strong  presumption  in  favour  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  latter  Epistle  reacts  upon  the  former.  The 
tendency  of  critical  inquiry  at  the  present  moment  is  in  favour  of 
Colossians  and  somewhat  less  decidedly  in  favour  of  Ephesians. 
It  is,  for  instance,  significant  that  Jiilicher  in  his  recent  EMeitung 

^  ^Torc  piecise  and  full  details  will  be  found  in  Caspari's  Excursus,  Op.  ciL 
p.  465  ff. 

»  Kriiger,  Altchristl  Lit.  p.  88. 
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(Freiburg  i.  B.  and  Leipzig,  1894)  sums  up  rather  on  this  side  of 
the  question  than  the  other.  We  believe  that  this  points  to  what 
will  be  the  ultimate  verdict.  But  in  the  matter  of  style  it  must  be 
confessed  that  Col.  and  Eph. — and  more  especially  Eph. — stand  at 
the  furthest  possible  remove  from  Romans.  We  may  take  Eph. 
and  Rom.  as  marking  the  extreme  poles  of  difference  within  the 
Epistles  claimed  for  St.  Paul  \  Any  other  member  of  the  second 
group  would  do  as  well ;  but  as  we  are  concerned  specially  with 
Rom.,  we  may  institute  a  comparison  with  it. 

The  difference  is  not  so  much  a  difference  of  ideas  and  of 
vocabulary  as  a  difference  of  structure  and  composition.  There  are, 
it  is  true,  a  certain  number  of  new  and  peculiar  expressions  in  the 
later  Epistle  ;  but  these  are  so  balanced  by  points  of  coincidence, 
and  the  novel  element  has  so  much  of  the  nature  of  simple  addi- 
tion rather  than  contrariety,  that  to  draw  a  conclusion  adverse  to 
St.  Paul's  authorship  would  certainly  not  be  warranted.  The  sense 
of  dissimilarity  reaches  its  height  when  we  turn  from  the  materials 
(if  we  may  so  speak)  of  the  style  to  the  way  in  which  they  are 
put  together.  The  discrepancy  lies  not  in  the  anatomy  but  in  the 
surface  distribution  of  light  and  shade,  in  the  play  of  feature,  in 
the  temperament  to  which  the  two  Epistles  seem  to  give  expression. 
We  will  enlarge  a  little  on  this  point,  as  the  contrast  may  help  us 
to  understand  the  individuality  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

This  Epistle,  like  all  the  others  of  the  group,  is  characterized 
by  a  remarkable  energy  and  vivacity.  It  is  calm  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  not  aggressive  and  that  the  rush  of  words  is  always  well 
under  control.  Still  there  is  a  rush  of  words,  rising  repeatedly  to 
passages  of  splendid  eloquence  ;  but  the  eloquence  is  spontaneous, 
the  outcome  of  strongly  moved  feeling ;  there  is  nothing  about  it 
of  laboured  oratory.  The  language  is  rapid,  terse,  incisive;  the 
argument  is  conducted  by  a  quick  cut  and  thrust  of  dialectic ;  it 
reminds  us  of  a  fencer  with  his  eye  always  on  his  antagonist. 

We  shut  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  and  we  open  that  to  the 
Ephesians ;  how  great  is  the  contrast !  We  cannot  speak  here  of 
vivacity,  hardly  of  energy ;  if  there  is  energy  it  is  deep  down 
below  the  surface.  The  rapid  argumentative  cut  and  thrust  is 
gone.  In  its  place  we  have  a  slowly-moving  onwards-advancing 
mass,  like  a  glacier  working  its  way  inch  by  inch  down  the  valley. 
The  periods  are  of  unwieldy  length;  the  wiiter  seems  to  stagger 
under  his  load.  He  has  weighty  truths  to  express,  and  he  struggles 
to  express  them — not  without  success,  but  certainly  with  little 
flexibility  or  ease  of  composition.  The  truths  unfolded  read  like 
abstract  truths,  ideal  verities,  *  laid  up  in  the  heavens '  rather  than 
embodying  themselves  in  the  active  controversies  of  earth. 

^  The  difTerence  between  these  Epistles  on  the  side  we  are  considering  19 
greater  (e.  g.)  than  th^t  between  Ropians  and  the  pastorals, 
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There  is,  as  we  shall  see,  another  side.  We  have  perhaps 
exaggerated  the  opposition  for  the  sake  of  making  the  difference 
clear.  When  we  come  to  look  more  closely  at  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  we  shall  find  in  it  not  a  few  passages  which  tend  in  the 
direction  of  the  characteristics  of  Ephesians ;  and  when  we  examine 
the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  we  shall  find  in  it  much  to  remind  us 
of  characteristics  of  Romans.  We  will  however  leave  the  com- 
parison as  it  has  been  made  for  the  moment,  and  ask  ourselves 
what  means  we  have  of  explainini?  it.  Supposing  the  two  Epistles 
to  be  really  the  work  of  the  same  man,  can  the  difference  between 
them  be  adequately  accounted  for.? 

There  is  always  an  advantage  in  presenting  proportions  to  the  eye  and 
reducing  them  to  some  sort  ot  numerical  estimate.  This  can  be  done  in 
the  present  case  without  much  difficulty  by  reckoning  up  the  numl^r  of 
longer  pauses.  This  is  done  below  for  the  two  Epistles,  Romans  and  Ephe- 
sians. The  standard  used  is  that  of  the  Revisers'  Greek  Text,  and  the 
estimate  of  length  is  bailed  on  the  number  of  arixot  or  primed  lines  ^  It 
«viU  be  worth  while  to  compare  the  Kpistles  chapter  by  chapter : — 


Romans. 

arixoi. 

(•) 

(0 

0) 

Ch.  I. 

64 

13 

M 

. — 

II. 

51 

14 

7 

8 

III. 

47 

ao 

12 

16 

IV. 

45 

6 

14 

7 

V. 

47 

6 

15 

VI. 

43 

8 

14 

8 

VII.     . 

49 

16 

20 

5 

VIII. 

70 

n 

26 

>4 

IX. 

55 

8 

19 

10 

X. 

.^7 

6 

16 

9 

XI. 

63 

16 

27 

II 

- 

trinal  portion 

570 

^30 

184 
402 

88 

XII. 

36 

14 

13 

— 

XIII. 

a9 

II 

15 

I 

XIV. 

41 

II 

27 

3 

XV. 

63 

S 

24 

XVI. 

50 

7 

28 

Total  for  the  Epistle  789  181  290  9a 

^   I  .  „  — 

Here  the  proportion  of  major  points  to  (tti'xoi  is  for  the  doctrinal  chap- 
ters 402:570  =  (approximately)  i  in  1.4;  and  for  tlie  whole  Epistle  not 
very  different,  563:789=1  in  1.4 18.  The  proportion  of  interrogative 
sentences  is  for  the  whole  Epistle,  92  :  789,  or  i  in  8.6 ;  for  the  doctrinal 
chapters  only,  88 :  570,  or  i  in  6-5  ;  and  for  the  practical  portion  only, 
4  :  319,  or  I  in  55.     This  last  item  is  instructive,  because  it  shows  how  very 

*  The  counting  of  these  is  approximate,  anything  over  half  a  line  being 
reckoned  as  a  whole  line,  and  anything  less  than  half  a  line  not  reckoned. 
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greatly,  even  in  the  same  Epistle,  the  amount  of  interrogation  varies  with 
the  subject-matter.     We  also  observe  that  in  two  even  of  the  doctrinal  chap- 
ters interrogative  sentences  are  wanting.    They  lie  indeed  in  patches  or 
thick  clusters,  and  are  not  distributed  equally  throughout  the  Epistle. 
Now  we  turn  to  Ephesians,  for  which  the  data  are  as  follows : — 


Total 


Ephi 

ESIANS. 

<rrixoi 

0 

0 

0) 

Ch.I. 

II. 

111. 

45 
40 

36 

4 

9 

a 

1 

6 

— 

IV. 

[121 
55 

15 
8 

15 
13 

-] 

I 

V. 
VI. 

50 
44 

II 
a 

^7 
13 

2 

270 

36 

58 

I 

95 


This  gives  a  very  different  result.  The  proportion  of  major  points  is  for 
Eph.  i-iii,  roughly  speaking,  i  in  4,  as  against  i  in  1*4  for  Horn,  i-xii,  and 
for  the  whole  Epistle  rather  more  than  i  in  3,  as  against  i  in  1*4 18.  The 
proportion  of  interrogations  is  i  in  270  compared  with  i  in  8*6  or'6<5. 

In  illustrating  the  nature  of  the  difference  in  style  between 
Romans  and  Ephesians  we  have  left  in  suspense  for  a  time  the 
question  as  to  its  cause.  To  this  we  will  now  return,  and  set  down 
some  of  the  influences  which  may  have  been  at  work — which  we 
may  be  sure  were  at  work — and  which  would  go  a  long  way  to 
account  for  it. 

(i)  First  would  be  //te  natural  variation  of  style  which  comes 
from  dealing  with  different  subject-matter.  The  Epistles  of  the 
second  group  are  all  very  largely  concerned  with  the  controversy 
as  to  Circumcision  and  the  relations  of  Jewish  and  Gentile 
Christians.  In  the  later  Epistle  this  controversy  has  retired  into 
the  background,  and  other  topics  have  taken  its  place.  Ideas  are 
abroad  as  to  the  mediating  agencies  between  God  and  man  which 
impair  the  central  significance  of  the  Person  of  Christ;  and  the 
multiplication  of  new  Churches  with  the  growing  organization  of 
intercommunication  between  those  of  older  standing,  brings  to  the 
front  the  conception  of  the  Church  as  a  whole,  and  invests  it  with 
increased  impressiveness. 

These  facts  are  reflected  on  the  vocabulary  of  the  two  Epistles.  The 
controversy  with  the  Judaizers  gives  a  marked  colour  to  the  whole  group 
which  includes  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  This  will  appear  on  the  face 
of  the  statistics  of  usage  as  to  the  frequency  with  which  the  leading  terms 
occur  in  these  Epistles  and  in  the  rest  of  the  Pauline  Corpus.  Of  course 
some  of  the  instances  will  be  accidental,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  are 
significant.  Those  which  follow  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  Judaistic 
controversy,     *  Elsewhere  *  means  elsewhere  in  the  Pauline  Epistle 
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'  \.0padfji  Rom.  9,  2  Cor.  i,  Gal.  9;  not  elsewhere  in  St.  Paul,     [ffwipfta 
'AfipaAfi  Rom.  a,  2  Cor.  i,  Gal.  i.] 

ijcpo^varla  Rom.  3,  i  Cur.  2,  Gal.  3 ;  elsewhere  3. 

A-MoaroXii  Rom.  I ,  I  Cor.  i,  Gal.  I  ;  not  elsewhere  in  St.  PaaL 

5i«aiovK  Rom.  15,  i  Cor.  2,  Gal.  3;  elsewhere  2. 

f^iKoicjfia  Rom.  5 ;  1  ot  elsewhere. 

9iira(aMri9  Rom.  2  ;  not  elsewhere. 

Karapytlv  Rom.  6,  i  Cor.  9,  2  Cor.  4,  Gal.  3 ;  elsewhere  4. 

I'd/ios  Rom.  76,  1  Cor.  8,  Gal.  32 ;  elsewhere  6. 

wtfHTOfift  Rom.  15,  I  Cor.  i,  Gal.  7 ;  elsewhere  8. 

ffvipfia  Rom.  9,  1  Cor.  i,  2  Cor.  i,  Gal.  5;  elsewhere  i. 
Connected  with  this  controvtrsy,  though  not  quite  so  directly,  would  be : — 

uffStyrt^  Rom.  I,  I  Cor.  10,  2  Cor.  i,  Gal.  i  ;  elsewhere  i. 

d<r6fv€i9  Rom.  4,  i  Cor.  2,  2  Cor.  6;  elsewhere  2. 

datf^i'fia  Rom.  2,  1  Cor.  2,  2  Cor.  6,  Gal.  i ;  elsewhere  I. 

da$ivrjfjui  Rom.  i ;  not  elsewhere. 

t\tv$tpoi  Rom.  2,  I  Cor.  6,  Gal.  6;  elsewhere  2. 

i\(v$*pi>vv  Rom.  4,  Gal.  1 ;  not  elsewhere. 

i\€vO€pia  Rom.  i,  i  Cor.  i,  2  Cor.  i,  Gal.  I ;  not  elsewhere. 

KavxaaSat  Rom.  5,  i  Cor.  5  (1  v.l.),  2  Cor.  20,  Gal.  2 ;  elsewhere  3. 

KavxrjfM  Rom   I,  i  Cor.  3,  2  Cor.  3,  Gal.  i ;  elsewhere  2. 

Mavxv^^if  Rom.  2,  i  Cor.  i,  2  Cor.  6;  elsewhere  I. 

KaraKavx^^oOai  Rom.  2  ;  not  elsewhere. 

^fiX^TT;;  Rom.  3,  (jal.  1 ;  not  elsewhere. 

&<l>tl\rjfxa  Rom.  I ;  not  elsewhere. 

oM^piaKov  Rom.  4,    I    Cor.   i,  Gal.   i ;    not  elsewhere.     [(r/ravSoAifciK 
I  Cor.  2,  2  Cor.  i,  Rom.  1  v.  1.] 

it(f>fK  IV  Rom.  1 ,  1  Cor.  2,  Gal.  i  :  af<p4\€M  Rom.  i ;  neither  elsewhere. 
Two  other  points  may  be  notice  I,  one  in  connexion  with  the  large  use  of 
the  O.T.  in  these  Kpisiles,  and  the  other  in  connexion  with  the   idea  of 
successive  periods  into  whi^h  the  religious  history  of  mankind  is  divided: — 

7^7pairra(  Rom.   16,    i   Cor.   7,   2  Cor.   2,   Gal.  4;    not  elsewhere  in 
St.  Paul. 

dxpii  olf  Rom.  I,  I  Cor.  2,  Gal.  2  (i  v.l.") ;  not  elsewhere. 

i<f>'  oaov  'xpovov  Rom.  1,  1  Cor.  1,  Gal.  i ;  not  elsewhere 
These  examples  stand  out  very  distinctly;  and  their  dis.ipj>eanince  from 
the  later  Epistle  is  perfectly  intelligible  :  cessante  causa,  cessat  effectus. 

(2)  But  it  is  not  only  that  the  subject-matter  of  Ephesians  differs 
from  that  of  Romans,  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  presented 
also  differ.  Romans  belongs  to  a  period  of  controversy,  and 
although  at  the  time  when  the  Ej.istle  is  written  the  worst  is  over, 
and  the  Apostle  is  able  to  survey  the  field  calmly,  and  to  state  his 
case  uncontroversially,  still  i he  crisis  through  which  he  has  passed 
has  left  its  marks  behind.  The  echoes  of  war  are  still  in  his  ears. 
The  treatment  of  his  subject  is  concrete  and  not  abstract.  He 
sees  in  imagination  his  adversary  before  him,  and  he  argues  much 
as  he  might  have  argued  in  the  synagogue,  or  in  the  presence  of 
refractory  converts.  The  atmosphere  of  the  Epistle  is  that  of 
perhonal  debate.     This  acts  as   a  stimulus,  it  makes   the   blood 

*  These  examples  are  selected  from  the  lists  in  Bishop  Lightfoot's  classical 
essay  *On  the  Style  and  Character  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,'  \nJouj-n.  of 
Ci(iss,  and  Sa(r,  rhilol,  iii.  (1857)  308  IT. 
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circulate  more  rapidly  in  the  veins,  and  gives  to  the  stylie  a  liveli- 
ness and  directness  which  might  be  wanting  when  the  pressure  was 
removed.  Between  Romans,  written  to  a  definite  Church  and 
gathering  up  the  result  of  a  time  of  great  activity,  the  direct  out- 
come of  prolonged  discussion  in  street  and  house  and  school,  and 
Ephesians,  written  in  all  probability  not  to  a  single  Church  but  to 
a  group  of  Churches,  with  its  personal  edge  thus  taken  off,  and 
written  too  under  confinement  after  some  three  years  of  enforced 
inaction,  it  would  be  natural  that  there  should  be  a  difference. 

(3)  This  brings  us  to  a  third  point  which  may  be  taken  with  the 
last,  the  allowance  which  ought  to  be  made  for  the  special  tempera- 
ment  of  the  Apostle.  His  writings  furnish  abundant  evidence  of 
a  highly  strung  nervous  organization.  It  is  likely  enough  that  the 
physical  infirmity  from  which  he  suffered,  the  *  thorn  in  the  flesh ' 
which  had  such  a  prostrating  effect  upon  him,  was  of  nervous 
origin.  But  constitutions  of  this  order  are  liable  to  great  fluctua- 
tions of  physical  condition.  There  will  be  *  lucid  moments,'  and 
more  than  lucid  moments— months  together  during  which  the 
brain  will  work  not  only  with  ease  and  freedom,  but  with  an 
intensity  and  power  not  vouchsafed  to  other  men.  And  times  such 
as  these  will  alternate  with  periods  of  depression  when  body  and 
mind  alike  are  sluggish  and  languid,  and  when  an  effort  of  will  is 
needed  to  compel  production  of  any  kind.  Now  the  physical 
conditions  under  which  St.  Paul  wrote  his  letter  to  the  Romans 
would  as  naturally  belong  to  the  first  head  as  those  under  which  he 
wrote  the  Epistle  which  we  call  *  Ephesians '  would  to  the  second. 
Once  more  we  should  expect  antecedently  that  they  would  leave 
a  strong  impress  upon  the  style. 

The  difference  in  style  between  Rom.  and  Eph.  would  seem  to  be  very 
largely  a  difference  in  the  amount  of  vital  energy  thrown  into  the  two 
Epistles.  Vivacity  is  a  distinguishing  mark  iii  the  one  as  a  certain  slow  and 
laboured  movement  is  of  the  other.  We  may  trace  to  this  cause  the 
phenomena  which  have  been  already  noted — the  shorter  sentences  of  Romans, 
the  long  involved  periods  of  Ephesians,  the  frequency  of  interrogation  on  the 
one  hand,  its  absence  on  the  other.  In  Rom.  we  have  the  champion  of 
Gentile  Christendom  with  his  swoid  drawn,  piepared  to  meet  all  comers;  in 
Eph.  we  have  '  such  an  one  as  Paul  the  aged,  and  now  a  prisoner  also  of 
Jesus  Christ.* 

Among  the  expressions  s]^ecially  characteristic  of  this  aspect  of  £p.  to 
Romans  would  be  the  following  : — 

dl/)a,  beginning  a  sentence,  Rom.  0,  i  Cor.  1 ,  2  Cor.  2,  Gal.  5 ;  elsewhere 
Kpp.  Paul.  3,  Heb.  2.  [dpa  ovv  Rom.  8  (or  9  v.  1.),  Gal.  i  ;  elsewhere 
3  :  d^  without  ovv  Rom.  1  (or  a  y.  1.),  i  Cor.  I,  Gal.  3,  Heb.  a.3 

dAAd  A^To;  Rom.  a. 

X^7a;  S€  Gal.  2. 

A(7a;  o3v  Rom.  2. 

Xc7(v  Z\  Tovro  8t«  I  Cor.  I* 

wd\iy  A^7q;  2  Cor.  2. 
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TOVTO  ii  X^ytt^  Gal.  I. 

I7W  ITavAos  A €70;  hfuv  ori  Gal.  I. 
troO;  vov  oZv\  Rom.  1,  i  Cor.  8,  Gal.  I ;  not  elsewhere. 
r«  oZy;  ris  oZv;   Rom.   11,   i  Cor.  5,  Gal.  i ;   not  elsewhere,     [rt  tZi^ 

ipovfifv;  Rom.  6;  ri  ipovfitv;  Rom  i.] 
T«  Xiyoj  (A^7€i,  &c.)  Rom.  3,  Gal.  i ;  not  elsewhere 
8iaTi  Rom.  I,  I  Cor.  a,  2  Cor.  i ;  not  elsewhere. 
inript  unusual  compounds  of — 

virfpttcTiivuv  2  Cor.  I. 

hvtpKiav  2  Cor.  a. 

hv^pviKov  Rom.  I. 

bvtpvipifffftvfiy  Kom.  I»  2  Cor.  !• 

hir€p<f>poytiy  Rom.  i. 

(4)  A  last  cause  which  we  suspect  may  possibly  have  been  at 
work,  though  this  is  more  a  matter  of  conjecture,  is  M^  employment  of 
different  amanuenses.  We  know  that  St  Paul  did  not  as  a  rule 
write  his  own  letters.  But  then  ihe  question  arises,  How  were 
ihey  written  ?  It  seems  to  us  probable  that  they  were  in  the  first 
instance  taken  down  in  shorthand — much  as  our  own  merchants  or 
public  men  dictate  their  corres[)ondence  to  a  shorthand  writer — 
and  then  written  out  fair.  We  believe  this  to  have  been  the  case 
from  the  double  fact  that  dictation  was  extremely  common — so 
I  hat  even  as  early  as  Horace  and  Persius  die  tare  had  already 
come  to  mean  '  to  compose ' — and  from  the  wide  diffusion  of  the 
art  of  shorthand.  We  know  that  Oiigen's  lectures  were  taken 
down  in  this  way,  and  that  fair  copies  were  made  of  them  at 
leisure  (Eus.  H,  E.  VI.  xxiii.  2).  But  we  can  well  believe  that  if 
tins  were  the  case  some  scribes  would  be  more  ex[)ert  than  others, 
and  would  reproduce  what  was  dictated  to  them  more  exactly. 
Tertius,  we  should  suppose,  was  one  of  the  best  of  those  whom 
St.  Paul  employed  for  this  purpose.  An  inferior  scribe  would  get 
down  the  main  words  correctly,  but  the  little  connecting  links  he 
may  have  filled  in  for  himself. 

This  is  rather  speculation,  and  we  should  not  wish  to  1<iy  stress  upon  it  in 
any  particular  in:!>tance.  It  is  however  interesting  to  note  that  if  we  look 
below  the  superficial  qualiiies  of  style  at  the  inner  tendencies  of  mind  to 
which  it  gives  ex|)ression  the  resemblance  between  Ej^hesians  and  Romans 
becomes  more  marked,  so  that  we  may  well  ask  whether  we  have  not  before 
us  in  both  the  same  hand.  One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of 
St.  Paul  is  thq  sort  of  telescopic  manner,  in  which  one  clause  is  as  it  were 
drawn  out  of  another,  each  new  idea  as  it  arises  leading  on  to  some  further 
new  i'lea,  until  the  main  thought  of  the  paragrni)h  is  reached  again  often  by 
a  circuitous  route  and  not  seldom  with  a  somewhat  violent  twist  or  turn  at 
the  end.  This  is  specially  noticeable  in  abstract  doctrinal  pass<igcs.  just  as 
a  briefer,  more  broken,  and  more  direct  foim  of  address  is  adopted  in  the 
exhortations  relating  to  matters  of  practice.  A  certain  laxity  of  grammatical 
structure  is  common  to  both. 

We  will  place  side  by  side  one  or  two  j)absni^'es  which  niny  help  to  show 
the  fundamental  resemblance  between  the  two  Epistles.  [For  a  defence  of 
the  punctuation  of  the  extract  from  Romans  reference  may  be  made  to  the 
notes  ad  loc.] 
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Rom.  iii.  2i-a6. 

Vwl  Sc  X^P^^  v6iJiOV  HiKaioffvvrf 
6cov  wcipavifwrat^  fiaprvpovfiivrj  un6 
rod  p6fxov  Kal  tSjv  vptxprirStv  ZiKaio- 
aivrj  h\  QcoO  Sid  martoji  *\ri<Tov 
X/MffToO  iU  irafToy  tovj  martvovros' 
ov  y6.p  iart  iia<TTo\-^'  vdvrts  y^p 
Ijfiaprovy  Kal  {fffTtpovvrai  rijs  80^17; 
Tov  &€od'  Hi/caiovfitvoi  Zojptav  r^ 
avTOV  X"piTi  Sid  T^j  &vo\\np&)atwi 
T^s  Iv  X.  *!.,  ftv  npoiB^ro  6  0«ds 
l^aarripiov  Zid.  rrjs  friar te^s  Iv  r^ 
aifTov  aifmrtt  th  tv^ti^iP  "rfjs  Hikcuo- 
cvvrfs  aiiTov,  Ad  t^  irdptaiy  rSiv 
vpoytyovdrwv  duaprijfidrajv  Iv  r^ 
Avox^  rod  ©«oG  frp6s  rijv  ivSfi^iv 
rrjs  9uccuoffvvrjs  avrov  Iv  r^  viiv 
Kcup^f  tls  rd  ftycu  avrdv  Sitecuoy  koI 
itKoxovyra  rov  kx  v'ufr^m  *lriaov. 


Eph.  iii.  1-7. 

Toi/rov  x^P'*'  ^7<^  IIivXo;  6  Biafuos 
rov  Xpiarov  *It}<tov  inrip  vfiSJv  rSry 
iOvMyy — ttyt  ^Kovaart  r^v  olKOVopiav 
T^9  x&piroi  rov  BcoO  r^s  SoBeiaijs  f*oi 
elf  iffid^t  5ri  icard  dvoKoKviptv  iyvoj- 
plaSjj  fioi  r6  fivar-fipiov^  KaOiin  wpo- 
iypaxf/a  iv  6\iy<Pf  rpds  b  BvvaaB*  dva- 
yivijOKOvrti  vurinai  r^v  avvfaiv  ftov  iv 
Ty  fivarrjpi(ff  rov  X  ,  t  iripats  ytvtcus 
ovK  iyvwpiaBtj  rt  U  vluTs  tmv  dyOpdjvw, 
us  yi/y  dvfKoXvfpBr]  rots  dyiois  dvoaro- 
\oii  aifTov  ical  vpo^'firais  iy  Uyfvfjuirr 
€tyat  rd  iOyij  avyKkrjpoySfta  Kal  avaawpia 
KoX  (TUfAfiiroxiDi  T^9  tTrayyfXias  iy  X.  *I. 
did  rov  (vayytkiov  w  iytyrf&ijy  Hid- 
Kovos  Kard  rifv  fkaptdy  ttjs  x^P^"*"^  '''^^ 
Bcov  T^s  doStiarjs  fioi  Kard  r^v  iyip- 
7Ciay  r^s  St/vd/tco;;  ai/rov. 


In  the  Romans  passage  we  have  first  the  revelation  of  the  nghteousness  of 
God,  then  a  specification  of  the  particular  aspect  of  that  righteousness  with 
a  stress  upon  its  universality,  then  the  more  direct  assertion  of  this  univer- 
sality, followed  in  loose  construction  (tee the  note  ad  loc.)  by  an  announce- 
ment of  the  free  character  of  the  redemption  wrought  by  Christ,  then  a  fuller 
comment  on  the  method  of  this  redemption,  its  ohject,  the  cause  which  rendered 
it  necessary,  its  object  again,  und  its  motive.  A  wonderful  series  of  contents 
to  come  from  a  single  sentence,  like  those  Chinese  boxes  in  which  one  box 
is  cunningly  fitted  within  another,  each  smaller  than  the  last. 

The  passage  from  Kphe  ians  in  like  manner  begins  with  a  statement  of  the 
durance  which  the  Apostle  is  suffering  for  the  Gentiles,  then  goes  off  to 
explain  why  specially  for  the  Gentiles,  so  leading  on  to  the  pvarripioy  on 
which  that  mission  to  the  (icntiles  is  based,  then  refers  back  to  the  previous 
mention  of  this  pvari^ptovy  which  the  readers  are  advised  to  consult,  then 
gives  a  fuller  description  of  its  character,  and  at  last  states  definitely  its 
substance.  Dr.  Gifford  has  pointed  out  (on  Rom.  iii.  26)  how  the  argu- 
ment works  round  in  Eph.  to  the  same  word  pLvarijpinv  as  in  Rom.  to  the 
same  word  ivhti^iv.  And  we  have  similar  examples  in  Rom.  ii.  16  and  iii.  8, 
where  two  distmct  trains  of  thought  and  of  construction  converge  upon 
a  clause  whijh  is  made  to  do  duty  at  the  same  time  for  both. 

The  particular  passage  of  Ephesians  was  chosen  as  illustrating  this  pecu- 
liarity. But  the  general  tendency  to  the  formation  of  periods  on  what  we 
have  called  the  *  telescopic*  method^not  conforming  to  a  plan  of  structure 
deliberately  adopted  from  the  first,  but  linking  on  clause  to  clause,  each  sug- 
gested by  the  last— runs  through  the  whole  of  the  fii^t  three  chapters  of 
Eph.  and  has  abundant  analogues  in  Rom.  (^i.  1-7,  18-24;  ii.  5-16;  iii.  21- 
26;  iv.  11-17;  v.  12-14;  ix.  22-29;  XV.  14-28).  The  passages  from 
Rom.  are  as  we  have  said  somewhat  more  lively  than  those  from  Eph. ; 
ihcy  have  a  more  argumentative  cast,  indicated  by  the  frequent  use  of  ydp\ 
whereas  those  from  Eph.  are  not  so  much  argumentative  as  expository,  and 
consist  rather  of  a  succession  of  clauses  connected  by  relatives.  But  the 
difference  is  really  superficial,  and  the  underlying  resemblance  is  great. 

Just  one  other  specimen  may  be  given  of  marked  resemblance  of  a  some- 
what different  kind— the  use  of  a  quotation  from  the  O.T.  with  running 
comments.  In  this  instance  we  may  strengthen  the  impression  by  printing 
for  comparison  a  third  passage  from  Ep.  to  Galatians. 
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Rom.  X.  5-8.    •  Eph.  iv.  7-1 1. 

Mojcijs  ySip  ypAipfi  on  rijv  Siwaio-  *EW  Si  ixdcrr^  ijftw  iMrj  ij  X^P^f 

avyriv  t^i'   4k  poixov  i  voi)<Tas  av-  xar^  r6  fUrpov T^y  Heaptas  rov  Hpiarov. 

Bpwtos  (fjatTai  iv   avri.     ij  Si    U  Sid   A.^7Ci,  *Aya$aLs  th  ipoi  ^xf*^^- 

wiffTfcjs  tiKoioaivT}  ovrw  A^7cc,  M^  T€va€v  alxM<>^<vcr(av,  md  ^Somcc  SJfiara 

tfir^s  iv  T^  Kapbiq,  uov  T19  dvafirj-  rots  av$pojiroK.    (rd  Si  ^Av(0rj  rl  ivriv 

ctrai  tU  t6v  ovpavov ;  (toOt*  €<tt«,  cI  |i^  5n  iira^  Kori^ri  €h  rd  Karurrtpa 

HpffTt^  Karayayiiv)   ^,  Tis  ifora-  /iep7  t^s   y^t;   6  ieaTa$ds  owt<5»  icT* 

firftTfTat    tls   rijy   dffvaaov  ;    {tovt*  Kai  6  dva&ds  vwtpavcj  vdviwv  rSfv  oipa- 

toTij  Xpiffrdv  Ik  vtKpSiv  ovayayuv.)  vSiVj  iva  wKijpwiry  rd  irdvra.)    xal  airds 

dXXA  ri  X€7«i ;  *E77ty  crow  to  ^fcd  ihwici  tovj  ijlIv  dMoar6\wi  K.rX, 
i(7r*v,  \v  Ty  iJT6pari  aov  ical  iv  r^ 
Kap^iq,  aov  toCt'  icrrt  t6  firjfM  Ttjs 
vi(TT€ws  t  tetjpuaaofitv. 

Gal.  iv.  35-31. 

Td  Si  *Ayap  ^vd  upos  iarlv  iv  tJ  *Apa0ia,  avaroix^i  Vk  rj  vvv  'UpovtraK^pi' 
SuvXfvci  ydp  ftcra  rwv  riKveav  avrrjs.  ij  Si  dvoi  'UpovaaXi^fji  iKtvOipa  iarivj 
ff.'iy  icrX  fi^TTjp  ^p&v.  yiy pair  rat  ydp,  EviftpdvOtjTi,  artipa  1)  ov  rimovaa  .  .  . 
^lAHi  Z4,  dScA0ofy  Kard  'Iffadx  ivayy€Kias  rixva  iapiiv.  d\K*  &avtp  rort  6 
Kurd  adpKa  y€WTf$fh  iJiivKt  rov  xard  nvcv/ta,  ovrea  teal  vvv.  uWd  ri  X^7C( 
1)  yf>a<f»^  ;  "E^^aXc  ri^v  vaihiaKrjv  teal  t6v  viov  avriis,  ov  ydp  /<j)  Kkripovopa^ai^ 
b  vlus  r^s  ftaibia/crji  fiird  rov  vlov  rfjs  i\(v6*pas,  Si($,  dSfA^ot,  ovk  iofiiv 
waiJiiaKTjs  rixvUf  dXXd  rrjs  i\€vOipas. 

It  would  be  interestinjr  to  work  out  the  comparison  of  this  passage  of 
Eph.  with  the  earlier  Epistles  phrase  by  phrase  ^e.  g.  cp.  Eph.  iv.  7  with 
Rom.  xii.  3,  6 ;  i  Cor.  xii.  1 1  ;  2  Cor.  x.  13) ;  but  to  do  this  would  be  really 
endless  and  would  have  too  remote  a  beating  on  uur  present  subject.  Enough 
will  have  been  said  both  to  show  the  individuality  of  style  in  Kp.  to  Romans  ^ 
and  also  to  show  its  place  in  connexion  with  the  range  of  style  in  the  Pauline 
EpistU'S  generally,  as  seen  in  a  somewhat  extrrme  example.  It  is  usual, 
esi)ecially  in  Germany,  to  take  Ep.  to  Romans  with  its  c(»iii)inion  Epistles 
as  a  standaid  of  style  for  the  whole  of  the  Corpus  /'auii'nu/n.  But  Bp.  Light- 
foot  has  pointed  out  that  this  is  an  error,  this  group  of  Epi>tles  having  been 
written  under  conditions  of  high  tension  which  in  no  writer  are  likely  to 
have  been  permanent.  *  Owing  to  their  greater  length  in  proportion  to  the 
rest,  it  is  probably  from  these  Epistles  that  we  get  our  general  impression  of 
St.  Paul's  style ;  yet  their  style  is  in  some  sense  an  exceptional  one,  called 
forth  by  peculiar  circumstances,  just  as  at  a  lat»'  period  the  style  of  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  is  also  exceptional  though  in  a  difli  rent  way.  The  normal 
St)  le  of  the  Apostle  is  rather  to  be  sought  for  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessa* 
lonians  and  those  of  the  Roman  captivity  \* 

When  we  look  back  over  the  whole  of  the  data  the  impression 
which  they  leave  is  that  although  the  difference,  taken  at  its 
extremes,  is  no  doubt  considerable,  it  is  yet  sufficiently  bridged 
over.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  anywhere  so  great  as  lo  necessitate 
the  assumption  of  different  authorship.  Even  though  any  single 
cause  would  hardly  be  enough  to  account  lor  it,  there  may  quite 

'  Besides  the  passages  commented  upon  here,  refeieuce  may  be  made  tu  the 
maiked  coincidences  between  the  doxolo^y,  Rom.  xv.  25-27,  and  Ep.  to 
Ephesians.  These  are  fully  pointed  out  aJ  loc  ^  and  the  genumeness  of  the 
doxology  is  defended  in  §  9  of  this  Introduction. 

^  Journ.  of  Class,  and  Sacr.  Philol  ^  ut  sup.,  p   y  i. 
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well  liave  been  a  concurrence  of  causes.  And  on  the  other  hand 
the  positive  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  two  Epistles  had  really 
the  same  author,  are  weighty  enough  to  support  the  conclusion. 
Between  the  limits  thus  set,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  phenomena  of 
style  in  the  Epistles  attributed  to  St.  Paul  may  be  ranged  without 
straining. 

§  7.    The  Text. 

(i)  Authorities.  The  authorities  quoted  for  the  various  readings 
to  the  text  of  the  Epistle  are  taken  directly  from  Tischendorf  s 
great  collection  {Nov,  Test.  Graec.  vol.  ii.  ed.  8,  Lipsiae,  1872), 
with  some  verification  of  the  Patristic  testimony.  For  a  fuller 
account  of  these  authorities  the  student  must  be  referred  to  the 
Prolegomena  to  Tischendorfs  edition  (mainly  the  work  of  Dr.  C.  R. 
Gregorv,  1884,  1890,  1894),  and  to  the  latest  edition  of  Scrivener's 
Introduction  (ed.  Miller,  London,  1894).  They  may  be  briefly 
enumerated  as  follows : 

(i)    Greek  Manuscripts. 
Primary  uncials. 

\k   Cod.  Sinaiticus,  saec.  iv.     Brought  by  Tischendorf  from  the 
Convent  of  St.  Catherine  on  Mt.  Sinai ;  now  at  St.  Petersburg. 
Contains  the  whole  Epistle  complete. 
Its  correctors  are 

'  t^"  contemporary,  or  nearly  so,  and  representing  a  second 
MS.  of  high  value; 
t^^  attributed  by  Tischendorf  to  saec.  vi  ; 
H^  attributed  to  the  beginning  of  saec.  vii.     Two  hands  of 
about  this  date  are  sometimes  distinguished  as  t*)^  and 

A.  CoJ.  Alexandrinus,  saec.  v.  Once  in  the  Patriarchal  Library 
at  Alexandria ;  sent  by  Cyril  Lucar  as  a  present  to  Charles  I 
in  1628,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum.     Complete. 

B.  Cod.  Vaticanus,  saec.  iv.     In   the  Vatican  Library  certainly 

since   1533'   (Batiffol,  La    Vaticane  de  Paul  Hi  a  Pant  », 

p.  86).     Complete. 

The  corrector  B*  is  nearly  of  the  same  date  and  used 
a  good  copy,  though  not  quite  so  good  as  the  original. 
Some  six  centuries  later  the  faded  characters  were  re- 
traced, and  a  few  new  readings  introduced  by  B\ 

C.  Cod.  Ephraemi  Rescriptus,  saec.  v.     In  the  National  Library 

at  Paris.     Contains  the  whole  Epistle,  with  the  exception  of 

the   following  passages  :   ii.  5  [icajra  hk  Tr\v  .   .   .  huh  rov  vofimt 

*  Dr.  Gregory  would   carry  back  the   evidence  further,  to  1521   {^Proleg. 
p.  360),  but  M.  BatifTul  could  find  no  trace  of  the  MS.  in  the  earlier  Itsts. 
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iii.  21  ;  ix.  6  ovx  olov  ,  .  .  edv  X.  15  :  xi.  31  [rjirti]Si]<rav  r^ 
.   .   .  irX^pcafui  xiii.  10. 

D.  Cod.  Claromontanus,   saec.   vi.     Graeco-Latinus.     Once  at 

Clermont,  near  Beauvais  (if  the  statement  of  Beza  is  to  be 
trusted),  now  in  the  National  Library  at  Paris.  Contains  the 
Pauline  Epistles,  but  Rom.  i.  i,  UavXos  .  ,  .  dyairrjrois  O^ov 
i.  7)  is  missing,  and  i.  27  €^€KavBrj(r(iu  .  .  .  ((^fi/pfrar  KaKC!>¥  i.  30 
(in  the  Latin  i.  24-27)  is  supplied  by  a  lalcr  hand 

E.  Cod.  Sangermanensis,  saec.  ix.     Graeco-Latinus.     Formerly 

at  St.  Germain-des-Pr<$s,  now  at  St.  Petersburg.  [This  MS. 
might  well  be  allowed  to  drop  out  of  the  list,  as  it  is  nothing 
more  than  a  faulty  copy  of  D.] 

F.  Cod.  Augiensis,  saec.  ix.  Graeco-Latinus.    Bought  by  Bentley 

in  Germany,  and  probably  written  at  Reichenau  (Augia 
MaJor)\  now  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Rom.  i.  I  riavXoj  .  .  .  fV  r«  »'o[/Lty]  iii.  19  is  missing,  both 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  texts. 

G.  Cod.  Boernerianus,  saec.  ix  ex.     Graeco-Latinus.     Written  at 

St.  Gall,  now  at  Dresden.  Rom.  i.  i  d<f)(i>piafi€vos  .  . .  wcotcwc 
i.  5»  *^^^  ii*  16  ^^  KpvTTTa  .  .  .  vdfiov  .7ff  ii.  25  are  missing. 
Originally  formed  part  of  the  same  MS.  wdlh  A  (Cod.  San- 
gallensis^i  of  the  Gospels. 

It  hns  been  suggested  by  Traube  (Waitenbach,  Avlcitung  %ur  Griech. 
Palaograpkiey  ed.  3,  1895,  p.  41)  that  this  MS.  was  written  by  the  same 
hand  as  a  well-known  Psalter  in  the  library  of  the  Arsenal  at  Paris  which 
bears  the  signature  S^^SvAios  2«ottos  ^70;  tfpaipa.  The  resemblance  of  the 
handwriting  is  close,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  facsimile  of  the  Paris 
Psalter  published  by  Omont  in  the  Melanges  Graux,  p.  31.^,  with  that  of  the 
St.  Gall  Gospels  in  the  Palaeographical  Society's  series  (i.  pi.  179).  This 
fact  naturally  raises  the  further  question  whether  the  writer  of  the  MS.  of 
St.  Paul's  Epistles  is  not  al-o  to  be  identified  v\  ith  the  compiler  of  the  com- 
mentary entitled  Collectanea  in  ofnties  B.  Pauli  Epistolas  .  Migne,  Patrol. 
iMt.  ciii.  9  128),  which  is  also  ascribed  to  a  '  Sedulius  Scotus.'  The  answer 
must  be  in  the  negative.  The  commentary  presents  none  of  the  charac- 
teristic readings  of  the  MS.,  and  appears  to  represent  a  higher  grade  of 
scholarship.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  scribe  belonged  to  the  fratres 
hellenici  who  formed  a  sort  of  guild  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Gall  (see  the 
authorities  quoted  in  Caspari,  (^uellen  zum  Taufsymboly  iii.  4750,  and 
compare  lierger,  Histoire  de  la  Vulgate,  p.  137  \  There  are  several  instances 
of  the  name  *  Sedulius  Scoius  '  i^ Migne,  P.  L.  ut  sup.). 

It  should  be  noted  that  of  these  MSB.  t^  A  B  C  are  parts  of  what 
were  once  complete  Bibles,  and  are  designated  by  the  same  letter 
throughout  the  LXX  and  Greek  Testament ;  D  E  F  G  are  all 
Gracco- Latin,  and  are  different  MSS.  from  those  which  bear  the 
same  notation  on  the  Gospels  and  Acts.  In  Westcott  and  Hort's 
Introduction  they  are  distinguished  as  D.,  E3  F2  Gj,.  An  important 
MS.,  Cod.  Coislinianus  (H  or  H^),  which,  however,  exists  only  in 
fragments,  is  unfortunately  wanting  for  this  Epistle  :  see  below. 
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Secondary  uncials, 

K.  Cod.  Mosquensis,  saec  ix.  Brought  to  Moscow  from  the  monastery  of 
St.  Dionysius  on  Mount  Athos.  Contains  Acts,  Epp.  Cath.,  Epp.  Paul. 
Rom.  X.  1 8  dAAd  A<7a;  to  the  end  is  missing. 

L.  Cod.  Angelicns,  saec.  ix.  In  the  Angelican  Library  of  the  Augustinian 
monks  at  Rome.  Contains  Acts,  Epp  Cath.,  Epp.  Paul.  Romans  com- 
plete. 

P.  Cod.  Porphyrianus,  saec.  ix  in.  A  palimpsest, brought  from  the  East  by 
Tischendorf  and  called  after  its  present  owner  Kisliop  Porphyry.  Contains 
Acts,  Epp.  Cath.,  Epp.  Paul.,  Apoc.  Rom.  ii.  1 5  f  diroAo7oi;"'fw'i'o/i' . .  . 
1)  dSiivia  ^[/xo/v]  iii.  5  ;  viii.  35  Bfd;  b  dtKaiSw  .  .  .  ivn  ^  4ra[r'  ite\oyriy'\ 
ix.  II ;  xi.  22  Kal  dworoftiar  .  .  .  Ovaiav  xii.  I  are  missing. 

S.  Cod.  Athous  liinrae,  saec.  viii-ix.  In  the  monasteiy  Laura  on  Mount 
Athos.  Contains  Acts,  E]ip.  Cath.,  Epp.  Paul.  Romans  complete.  This 
MS.  has  not  yet  been  collated. 

2.  Cud.  PatiricnMS,  saec.  v.  Formerly  belonging  to  the  Basilian  monks 
of  the  abbey  of  Sta.  Maria  de  lo  Patiro  near  Rossano,  now  in  the 
Vatican.  There  is  some  reason  to  think  that  the  MS.  may  have  come 
originally  from  Constantinople  {cf.  Batiffol,  VAbbaye  de  Rossano,  pp.  6, 
79  and  62,  71-74).  Twenty-one  palimpsest  leaves,  containing  portions 
of  Acts,  Epp.  Cath.,  Epp.  Paul.  These  include  Rom.  xiii.  4-xv.  9. 
A  study  of  readings  from  this  MS.  is  published  in  the  Revue  Biblique 
for  April,  1895. 

Minuscules, 

A  few  only  of  the  leading  minuscules  can  be  given, 
5.     (  =  Evv.  5,  Act.  5),  saec.  xiv.     At  Paris ;  at  one  time  in  Calabria. 
17.     (=Evv.   33,   Act.    13\   saec.   ix    (Omont,   ix-x  Gregory).      At   Paris. 
Called  by  Eichhorn  *  the  queen  of  cursives.* 

31.  (=Act.  35,  Apoc.  7).     Written  10S7  a.d.     Belonged  to  John  Covell, 

English   chaplain  at  Constantinople   about   1675 ;    now  in  the  British 
Museum. 

32.  (as  Act.  26\  saec.  xii.     Has  a  similar  history  to  the  last. 

37.  (=  Evv.  69,  Act.  31,  Apoc.  14"',  saec.  xv.  The  well-known  *  Leicester 
MS.';  one  of  the  'Ferrar  group,*  the  archetype  of  which  was  probably 
written  in  Calabria. 

47.  Saec.  xi.  Now  in  the  Bodleian,  but  at  one  time  belonged  to  the  monas- 
tery of  the  Holy  Trinity  on  the  island  of  Chalcis. 

67.  (=Act  66,  Apoc.  34;,  saec.  xi.  Now  at  Vienna:  at  one  time  in  the 
possession  of  Arscnius,  archbishop  of  Monemvasia  in  Epidaurus.  The 
marginal  corrector  (67**)  drew  from  a  MS.  containing  many  peculiar 
and  ancient  readings  akin  to  those  of  M  Paul.,  which  is  not  extant  for 
Ep.  to  Romans. 

71.     Saec.  x-xi.     At  Vienna.     Thought  to  have  been  written  in  Calabria. 

80.     («  Act.  73),  saec.  xi.     In  the  Vatican. 

93.  (=s  Act.  83.  Apoc.  99),  saec.  xii  (Gregory).  At  Naples.  Said  to  have 
been  compared  with  a  M.S.  of  Pamphilus,  but  as  yet  collated  only  in 
a  few  places. 

137.     (  =  Evv.  263,  Act.  117),  saec.  xiii-xiv.     At  Paris. 

253.  (lircgory,  260  Scrivener  =  Evv.  480., Greg.,  507  Scriv. ;  Act.  195  Greg., 
224  Scriv.).  In  the  library  of  Trin.  Coll.,  Cambridge.  Wiilten  on 
Mount  Sinai  in  the  year  1316. 

These  MSS.  are  partly  those  which  have  been  noticed  as  giving  con- 
spicuous readings  in  the  commentary,  partly  thos'*  on  which  stress  is  laid 
by  llort  {Introd.  p.  166),  and  paitly  thuse  which  Bousset  connects  with  his 
*  Codex  Pamphili    (see  tielow). 
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(2)  Versions. 

The  versions  quoted  are  the  following : 

The  Latin  (Latt.). 

The  Vetus  Latina  (Lat.  Vet). 

The  Vulgate  (Vulg.). 
The  Egyptian  (Aegypt.). 

The  Bohairic  (Boh.). 

The  Sahidic  (Sah.). 
The  Syriac  (Syrr.). 

The  Peshitto  (Pesh.). 

The  Harclean  (Hard.). 
The  Armenian  (Arm.). 
The  Gothic  (Goth.). 
The  Ethiopia  (Aeth.). 

Of  these  the  Vetus  Latina  is  very  imperfectly  preserved  to  us.  Wc 
possess  only  a  small  number  of  fragments  of  MSS.     These  are  : 

gue.   Cod.  Guelferbytanus,  saec.  vi,  which  contains  fragments  of  Rom.  xi. 

33-x»i.  5  ;.  3cii.  17-xiii.  5  ;  xiv.  9-ao ;  xv.  3-13. 
r.  Cod.  Frisingensis  saec.  v  or  vi,  containing  Rom.  xiv.  10-xv.  13. 
Tf.  Cod.   Gottvicensis,  saec.  vi  or  vii,  containing   Rom.  v.    i6-vi.  4; 

vi.  6-19. 

The  texts  of  these  fragments  are,  however,  neither  early  (relatively  to  the 
history  of  the  Version)  nor  of  much  ijiterest.  To  supplement  them  we  have 
the  Latin  versions  of  the  bilingual  M.SS.  D  £  F  G  mentioned  above,  usually 
quoted  as  d  e  f  g,  and  quotations  in  the  Latin  Fathers.  The  former  do  not 
strictly  represent  the  underlying  Greek  of  the  Version,  as  they  are  too  much 
conformed  to  their  own  Greek,  d  (as  necessarily  e)  follows  an  Old-Latin  text 
not  in  all  cases  altered  to  suit  the  Greek ;  g  is  based  on  the  Old  Latin 
but  is  very  much  modified ;  f  is  the  Vulgate  translation,  altered  with  the 
help  of  g  or  a  MS.  closely  akin  to  g.  For  the  Fathers  we  are  mainly 
indebted  to  the  quotations  in  Tertullian  (saec.  ii  iii\  Cyprian  (saec.  iii), 
the  Latin  Irenaeus  (saec.  ii,  or  more  probably  iv),  Hilary  of  Poitiers  (saec. 
iv),  and  to  the  so-called  Speculum  S.  Augustini  (cited  as  m),  a  Spanish 
text  also  of  the  fourth  century  (^see  below,  p.  124). 

One  or  two  specimens  arc  given  in  the  course  of  the  commentary  of  the 
evidence  furnished  by  the  Old-Latin  Version  (see  on  i.  30  ;  v.  3-5  ;  viii.  36), 
which  may  also  serve  to  illustrate  the  problems  raised  in  connexion  with  the 
history  of  the  Version.  They  have  however  more  to  do  with  the  changes 
in  the  I^tin  diction  of  the  Version  than  with  its  text.  The  fullest  treat- 
ment of  the  Vetus  Latina  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  will  be  found  in  Ziegler, 
Die  lateinischen  Bibelilbersetzuw^en  vor  Hieronymus,  Miinchen,  1879 ; 
but  the  subject  has  not  as  yet  been  sufficiently  worked  at  for  a  general 
agreement  to  be  reached. 

For  the  Vulgate  the  following  MSS.  are  occasionally  quoted: 

am.   Cod.  Amiatinus  c.  700  A.  D. 
fuld.  Cod.  Fuldensis  c.  546  a.  D. 
harl.  British  Museum  Harl.  1775.     Saec.  vi  or  vii, 
tol.   Cod.  Toletanus.     Saec.  x,  or  rather  perhaps  viii  (see  Berger,  His- 
toire  de  la  Vulgate,  p.  14). 

The  Vulgate  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  is  a  revision  of  the  Old  Latin  so  slight 
and  cursory  as  to  be  hardly  an  independent  authority.    It  was  however  made 
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with  the  help  of  the  Greek  MSS.,  and  we  have  the  express  statement  of 
St.  Jerome  himself  that  in  Kom.  xii.  ii  he  substituted  Domino  servientes 
for  Umpori  servUntes  of  the  older  Version  {Ep.  xxvii.  3  ad  Marcellam), 
We  gather  from  this  letter  that  Jerome's  edition  had  been  issued  in  the  year 

385  A.  D. 

Of  the  Egyptian  Versions,  Bohairic  is  that  usually  known  as  Memphitic 
(=  *  me.'  W  H.)  and  cited  by  Tisch.  as  *  Coptic'  ('  cop.').  For  the  reasons 
which  make  it  correct  to  describe  it  as  Bohairic  see  Scrivener,  Introd.  ii.  106, 
ed.  4.  It  is  usually  cited  according  to  Tischendorf  (who  appears  in  the 
Epistles  to  have  followed  VVilkins;  see  Tisch.  N.T.  p.  ccxxxiv,  ed.  7),  but 
in  some  few  instances  on  referring  to  the  original  it  has  become  clear  that 
his  quotations  cannot  always  be  trusted :  see  the  notes  ou  v.  6 ;  viii.  38 ; 
z.  5  ;  xvi.  27.  This  suggests  that  not  only  a  fresh  edition  of  the  text,  but 
also  a  fresh  collation  with  the  Greek,  is  much  needed. 

In  the  Sahidic  (Thebaic)  Version  («*sah.'  Tisch.,  'the.*  WH.)  some 
few  readings  have  been  added  from  thj  fragments  published  by  Amelineau 
in  the  Zeitsckrift  fur  Aegypt,  Sprache,  1887.  These  fragments  contain  vi. 
ao-33 ;  vii.  1-21  ;  vHi.  15-38  ;  ix.  7-23  ;  xi.  31-36;  xii.  1-9. 

The  reader  may  be  reminded  thnt  the  Peshitto  Syriac  was  certainly  current 
much  in  its  present  form  early  in  tlie  fourth  century.  How  mudi  earlier 
than  this  it  was  in  use,  and  >\hat  amount  of  change  it  had  previously  under- 
gone, are  questions  still  being  debated.  In  any  case,  there  is  no  other  form 
of  the  Version  extant  for  the  Pauline  Epistles. 

The  Harclean  Syriac  (=  *syr.  p[osterior]  *  Tisch.,  *hl.'  WH.'^  is  a  re- 
cension made  by  the  Monophysite  Thomas  of  Harkhel  or  Heraclea  in  616 
A.  D.,  of  the  older  Philoxenian  Version  of  508  A.  D.,  which  for  this  part 
of  the  N.T.  is  now  lost.  A  special  importance  attaches  to  the  readings, 
sometimes  in  the  text  but  more  often  in  the  margin,  which  appear  to  be 
derived  from  *  three  (v.  1.  two)  approved  and  accurate  Greek  copies  *  in  the 
monastery  of  the  Enaton  near  Alexandria  (WH.  Introd.  p.  156  f.). 

The  Gothic  Version  is  also  definitely  dated  at  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century,  and  the  Armenian  at  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth.  The  dates 
of  the  two  Egyptian  Versions  and  of  the  Ethiopic  are  still  uncertain 
(Scrivener,  Introd.  ii.  105  f.,  154,  ed.  4).  It  is  of  more  importance  to  know 
that  the  types  of  text  which  they  represent  are  in  any  case  early,  the 
Egyptian  somewhat  the  older. 

The  abbreviations  in  references  to  the  Patristic  writings  are  such  as  it  is 
hoped  will  cause  no  difficulty  (but  see  p.  ex). 

(2)  Internal  Grouping  of  Authorities,  The  most  promising  and 
successful  of  all  the  directions  in  which  t^xiual  criticism  is  being 
pursued  at  this  moment  is  that  of  isolating  comparatively  small 
groups  of  authorities,  and  investigating  their  mutual  relations  and 
origin.  For  the  Pauline  Epistles  the  groups  most  affected  by 
recent  researches  are  t^B ;  t^^H,  Arm.,  Eulhal.,  and  in  less  degree 
a  number  of  minuscules ;  D  [E]  F  G. 

MB. 

The  proofs  seem  to  he  thickening  which  connect  these  two  great  MSS. 
with  the  library  of  Ensebius  and  Pamphilus  at  Caesarea.  That  is  a  view 
which  has  been  held  for  some  time  past  (e.g.  by  the  late  Canon  Cook, 
Revised  Version  of  the  First  Three  Gospels^  p.  159  ff. ;  and  Dr.  Scrivener, 
Coiiaiion  of  Cod.  Sinai/icuSj  p.  xxxvii  f ),  but  without  resting  upon  any  very 
solid  arguments.  And  it  must  always  be  remembered  thnt  so  excellent 
a  palaeographer  as  Dr.  Ceriani  of  Milan  {ap.  Scrivener,  Introd.  i.  121,  ed.  4) 
thought  that  B  was  written  in  Italy  (Magna  Graccia),  and  that  Dr.  Hort 
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also  gives  some  reasons  for  ascribing  an  Italian  origin  to  this  MS.  We  are 
however  confronted  by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  distinct  probability  that  both 
MSS.  if  they  were  not  written  in  the  same  place  bad  at  least  in  part  the  same 
scribes.  It  was  first  pointed  out  by  Tischendorf  ( AC  T.  Vat.^  Lipsiae,  1867, 
pp.  xxi-xxiii),  on  grounds  which  seem  to  be  sufficient,  that  the  writer  whom 
he  calls  the  '  jfonrth  scribe '  of  K  wrote  also  the  N.T.  portion  of  B.  And,  as 
it  has  been  said,  additional  arguments  are  becoming  available  for  connecting 
K  with  the  library  at  Caesarea  (see  Rendel  Harris,  Stickometry^  p.  71  if.; 
and  the  essay  of  Bousset  referred  to  belowj. 

The  provenance  of  N  would  only  carry  with  it  approximately  and  not 
exactly  that  of  B.  The  conditions  would  be  satisfied  if  it  were  possible,  or 
not  difficult,  for  the  same  scribe  to  have  a  hand  in  both.  For  instance,  the 
view  that  K  had  its  origin  in  Palestine  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  the 
older  view,  recently  revived  and  defended  by  Bousset,  that  B  was  an  Egyp- 
tian MS.  There  would  be  so  much  coming  and  going  between  Palestine 
and  Egypt,  especially  among  the  followers  of  Origen,  that  they  would  belong 
virtoally  to  the  same  region.  But  when  Herr  Bousset  goes  further  and  main* 
tains  that  the  text  of  B  represents  the  recension  of  Hesychius  ^,  that  is  another 
matter,  and  as  it  seems  to  us,  at  least  prima  facie,  by  no  means  probable. 
The  text  of  B  must  needs  be  older  than  the  end  of  the  third  century,  which  is 
the  date  assigned  to  Hesychius.  If  we  admit  that  the  MS.  may  be  Egyptian, 
it  is  only  as  one  amongst  several  possibilities.  Nothing  can  as  yet  be 
regarded  as  proved. 

Apart  from  such  external  data  as  coincidences  of  handwriting  which  con- 
nect the  two  MSS-  as  they  have  come  down  to  us  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  had  also  a  common  ancestor  far  back  in  the  past.  The  weight  which 
their  agreement  carries  does  not  depend  on  the  independence  of  their  testi- 
mony so  much  as  upon  its  early  date.  That  the  date  of  their  common 
readings  is  in  fact  extremely  early  appears  to  be  proved  by  the  number  of 
readings  in  which  they  differ,  these  divergent  readings  bein'^  shared  not  by 
any  means  always  by  the  same  but  by  a  great  variety  ot  other  authorities. 
From  this  variety  it  may  be  inferred  that  between  the  point  of  divergence 
of  the  ancestors  of  the  two  MSS.  and  the  actual  MSS.  the  fortunes  of  each 
had  been  quite  distinct.  Not  only  on  a  sincle  occasion,  but  on  a  number  of 
successive  occasions,  new  strains  of  text  have  been  introduced  on  one  or 
other  of  the  lines.  K  especially  has  received  several  side  streams  in  the 
course  of  its  history,  now  of  the  colour  which  we  call  *  We^Jt^rn '  and  now 
'Alexandrian*;  and  B  also  (as  we  shall  see)  in  the  Pauline  Epistles  has 
a  clear  infusion  of  Western  readings.  It  is  possible  that  all  these  may  have 
come  in  from  a  single  copy ;  but  it  is  less  likely  that  all  the  *■  Western  *  or 
all  the  'Alexandrian'  readings  which  are  found  in  K  had  a  single  origin. 
Indeed  the  history  of  N  since  it  was  written  does  but  reflect  the  history  of 
its  ancestry.  We  have  only  to  suppose  the  corrections  of  tC"*  embodied  in 
the  text  of  one  MS.,  then  those  of  K**  first  inserted  in  the  margin  and  then 
embodied  in  the  text  of  a  succeeding  MS.,  then  those  of  fc<<^  in  a  third  and 
N'=''  in  a  fourth,  to  form  a  mental  picture  of  the  process  by  which  our  present 
MS.  became  what  it  is.  It  remains  for  critical  analysis  to  reconstruct  this 
process,  to  pick  to  pieces  the  different  elements  of  which  the  text  oi  the 
MS.  consists,  to  arrange  them  in  their  order  and  deteimine  their  afTmities. 
This  analysis  will  doubtless  be  carried  further  than  it  has  been. 

Ki^H,  Arm.,  Euthal. 

A  number  of  scholars  working  on  N  would  seem  in  part  independently 
to  have  succeeded  in  proving  an  intimate  relation  between  this  group  of 

*  A  similar  view  is  held  by  Corsscn.  He  regards  the  modem  text  based  on 
N  B  as  nur  ein  Spiegelhild  einer  ivillkiirlich  Jixierten  Keccnsion  des  vierien 
Jahrhwuierts  ^Der  Cyprianische  Textd.  Acta  Aposiolorumy  Berlin,  1892,  p.  24) 
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authorilies  and  in  tracking  it  to  its  source,  which  if  the  speculations  men- 
tioned above  as  to  K  B  should  be  made  good  would  also  bring  it  into  some 
juxtaposition  with  them.  The  MS.  H  Paul,  (unfortunately,  as  we  have  said, 
not  extant  for  Romans)  bears  upon  its  face  the  traces  of  its  connexion  with 
the  library  of  Caesarea,  as  the  subscription  to  £p.  to  Titus  states  expressly 
that  the  MS.  was  corrected  '  with  the  copy  at  Caesarea  in  the  library  of  the 
holy  Pamphilus  written  with  his  own  hand.'  Now  in  June,  1893,  Dr.  Rendel 
Hairis  pointed  out  a  connexion  between  this  MS.  H  Paul,  and  Euthalius 
{Stichomeiry,  p.  88).  This  had  also  been  noticed  by  Dr.  P.  Corssen  in  the 
second  of  the  two  programmes  cited  below  (p.  12).  Early  in  1894  Herr 
W.  Bousset  brought  out  in  Gebhardt  and  flarnack*s  Texie  u.  Unter- 
suchungen  a  scries  of  Text'-kriiische  Studien  sum  N.  7*.,  in  the  course  of 
which  (without  any  concert  with  Dr.  Uendel  Harris,  but  perhaps  with 
some  knowledge  of  Corssen)  he  not  only  adduced  further  evidence  of  this 
connexion,  but  also  brought  into  the  group  the  third  corrector  of  K  (K®). 
A  note  at  the  end  of  the  Book  of  Esther  said  to  be  by  bis  hand  speaks 
in  graphic  terms  of  a  MS.  corrected  by  the  Hexapla  of  Origen,  com- 
pared by  Antoninus  a  confessor,  and  corrected  by  Pamphilus  *  in  prison ' 
(i.  e.  just  before  his  death  in  the  persecution  of  Diocletian).  Attention  had 
often  been  drawn  to  this  note,  but  Herr  Bousset  was  the  first  to  make  the 
full  use  of  it  which  it  deserved.  He  found  on  examination  that  the  presump- 
tion raised  by  it  was  verified  and  that  there  was  a  real  and  close  connexion 
between  the  readings  of  t<°  and  those  of  H  and  Euthalius  which  were  inde- 
pendently associated  with  Pamphilus  ^  Lastly,  to  complete  the  series  of 
novel  and  striking  observations,  Mr.  F.  C.  Conybeare  comes  forward  in  the 
current  number  of  the  Journal  of  Philology  (no.  46,  1895)  and  maintains 
a  further  connexion  of  the  group  with  the  Armenian  Version.  These 
researches  are  at  present  in  full  swing,  and  will  doubtless  lead  by  degrees 
to  more  or  less  definite  results.  The  essays  which  have  been  mentioned 
all  contain  some  more  speculative  matter  in  addition  to  what  has  been 
mentioned,  but  it  is  also  probable  that  ihey  have  a  certain  amount  of  solid 
nucleus.  It  is  only  just  what  we  should  have  expected.  The  library 
founded  by  Pamphilus  at  Caesarea  was  tiie  greatest  and  most  famous  of 
all  the  book -collections  in  the  early  Christian  centuries;  it  was  also  the 
gieatest  centre  of  literary  and  copying  activity  just  at  the  moment  when 
Christianity  received  its  greatest  expansion ;  the  prestige  not  only  of 
Eusebius  and  Pamphilus,  but  of  the  still  more  potent  name  (for  some  time 
yet  to  come)  of  Origen,  attached  to  it.  It  would  have  been  strange  if  it  had 
not  been  consulted  troni  far  and  wide  and  if  the  influence  of  it  were  not  felt 
in  many  parts  of  Christendom. 

DFG,  Goth. 

Not  only  is  E  a  mere  copy  of  D,  but  there  is  a  very  close  relation  between 
F  and  G,  especially  in  the  Greek.  It  is  not  as  yet  absolutely  determined 
what  that  relation  is.  In  an  essay  written  in  1871  (reprinted  in  Lightfoot, 
Biblical  Essays^  p.  321  ff.)  Dr.  Hort  states  his  opinion  that  F  Greek  is  a  direct 
copy  of  G,  F  Latin  a  Vulgate  text  partly  assimilated  to  the  Greek  and  with 
intrusive  readings  from  the  Latin  of  G.  Later  {Introd,  p.  150)  he  writes 
that  F  is  'as  certainly  in  its  Greek  text  a  transcript  of  G  as  E  of  D  :  if  not 
it  is  an  inferior  copy  of  the  same  immediate  exemplar.'  This  second  alterna- 
tive is  the  older  view,  adopted  by  Scrivener  {Jntrod.  p.  181,  ed.  3)  and 
maintained  with  detailed  arguments  in  two  elaborate  programmes  by 
Dr.  P.  Corssen  {Epp.  Paulin.  Codd.  Aug.  Botm.  Clarom.y  1687  and  1889). 

^  The  writer  of  this  regrets  that  pressure  of  other  occupations  compelled 
him  to  put  aside  Herr  Bousset's  article  when  it  first  appeared,  or  it  would  have 
led  him  to  pay  closer  attention  to  some  of  the  less-known  minuscule  MSS.  of 
Ep.  to  Rom. 
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We  are  not  stire  that  the  question  can  still  be  regarded  as  settled  in  this 
sense,  and  that  Dr.  Hort's  original  view  is  not  to  be  preferred.  Dr.  Corssen 
admits  that  there  are  some  phenomena  which  he  cannot  explain  ^1887,  p.  13). 
These  would  fall  naturally  in'.o  their  place  if  F  Gk.  is  a  copy  of  G;  and  the 
arguments  on  the  other  sice  do  not  seem  to  be  decisive.  In  any  case  it 
should  be  remembered  that  F  Gk.  and  G  Gk.  are  practically  one  witness  and 
not  two. 

Dr.  Corssen  reached  a  number  of  other  interesting  conclunons.  Examining 
the  common  element  in  D  F  G  he  showed  that  they  were  ultimately  derived 
from  a  single  archetype  (Z),  and  that  this  archetype  was  written  per  cola  et 
commata,  or  in  clauses  corresponding  to  the  sense  (sometimes  called 
<TT(\ot),  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Palaeographical  Society's  facsimile  of  D 
(ser.  i.  pi.  63,  64).  Here  again  we  have  another  coincidence  of  inde- 
pendent workers,  for  in  1891  Dr.  kendel  Harris  ca!-ry in g  further  a  suggestion 
of  Kettig's  had  thrown  out  the  opinion,  that  not  only  did  the  same  system  of 
colometry  lie  behind  Cod.  A  Ew.  (the  other  lialf,  as  we  remember,  of 
G  Paul.)  and  D  Evv.  Act.  (Cod.  Bezae,  which  holds  a  like  place  in  the 
Gospel  and  Acts  to  D  Paul.),  but  that  it  also  extended  to  the  other  impor- 
tant Old-Latin  MS.  k  (Cod.  Bobiensis),  and  even  to  the  Curetonian  Syriac 
— to  which  we  suppose  may  now  be  added  the  Sinai  palimpsest.  If  that 
were  so — and  indeed  without  this  additional  evidence — Dr.  Corssen  probably 
puts  the  limit  too  late  when  he  says  that  such  a  MS.  is  not  likely  to  have 
been  written  before  the  time  of  St.  Chrysostom,  or  407  a.  D. 

Thus  Dr.  Corssen  thinks  that  there  arose  early  in  the  fifth  century 
a  *  Graeco- Latin  edition,*  the  Latin  of  which  was  more  in  agreement  with 
Victorinus  Ambrosiaster  and  the  Spanish  Speculum,  For  the  inter-connexion 
of  this  group  he  adduces  a  striking  ins.ance  from  i  Cor.  xiii.  i  ;  and  he 
argutrs  that  the  locality  in  which  it  arose  was  more  probably  Italy  than 
Africa.  As  to  the  place  of  origin  we  are  more  inclined  to  agree  with  him 
than  as  to  the  date,  though  the  Speculum  contains  an  African  element.  He 
then  points  out  that  this  (iraeco-Latin  edition  has  affinities  with  the  Gothic 
Version.  The  edition  did  not  contain  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  and  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  in  it  ended  at  Rom.  xv.  14  (see  §  9  below);  it  was 
entirely  without  the  doxology  (Rom.  xvi.  25  27). 

Dr.  Corssen  thinks  that  this  Graeco  Latin  edition  has  undergone  some 
correction  in  D  by  comparison  with  Greek  MSS.  and  therefore  that  it  is  in 
part  more  correctly  preserved  in  G,  which  however  in  its  turn  can  only  be 
used  for  reconstructing  it  with  caution. 

Like  all  that  Dr.  Corssen  writes  this  sketch  is  suggestive  and  likely  to  be 
fruitful,  though  we  cannot  express  our  entire  agreement  with  it.  We  only 
regret  that  we  cannot  undertake  liere  the  systematic  inquiry  which  certainly 
ought  to  ht  made  into  the  history  of  this  group.  The  lines  which  it  should 
follow  would  be  something  of  this  kind,  ^i^j  It  should  reconstruct  as  far  as 
possible  the  common  archetype  of  D  and  G.  (ii)  It  should  isolate  the 
peculiar  element  in  both  MSS.  and  distinguish  between  earlier  and  later 
readings.  The  instances  in  which  the  Greek  has  been  conformed  to  the  Latin 
will  probably  be  found  to  be  late  and  of  little  leal  importance,  (iii"*  The 
peculiar  and  ancient  readings  in  Gg  sliould  be  carefully  collected  and 
studied.  An  opportunity  might  be  found  of  testing  more  closely  the  hypo- 
thesis propounded  in  §  9  of  this  Introduction,  (iv)  The  relations  of  the 
Gothic  Version  to  the  group  should  be  determined  as  accurately  as  possible, 
(v)  The  characteristics  both  of  D  and  of  the  archetype  of  D  G  should  be 
compared  with  those  of  Cod.  Bezae  and  the  Old-Latin  MSS.  of  the  Gospels 
and  Acts. 

(3)  The  Textual  Criticism  of  Epistle  to  Romans,     The  textual 
criticism  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  generally  is  inferior  in  interest  to 
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that  of  the  Historical  Books  of  the  New  Testament.  When  this  is 
said  it  is  not  meant  that  investigations  such  as  those  outlined  above 
are  not  full  of  attraction,  and  in  their  way  full  of  promise.  Any- 
thing which  throws  new  light  on  the  history  of  the  text  will  be  found 
in  the  end  to  throw  new  light  on  the  history  of  Christianity.  But 
what  is  meant  is  that  the  textual  phenomena  are  less  marked,  and 
have  a  less  distinctive  and  individual  character. 

This  may  be  due  to  two  causes,  both  of  which  have  really  been 
at  work.  On  the  one  hand,  the  latitude  of  variation  was  probably 
never  from  the  first  so  great ;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  evidence 
which  has  come  down  to  us  is  inferior  both  in  quantity  and  quality, 
so  that  there  are  parts  of  the  history — and  those  just  the  most 
interesting  parts — which  we  cannot  reconstruct  simply  for  want  of 
material.  A  conspicuous  instance  of  both  conditions  is  supplied 
by  the  state  of  what  is  called  the  '  Western  Text.'  It  is  probable 
that  this  text  never  diverged  from  thtf  other  branches  so  widely  as 
it  does  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts;  and  just  for  that  section  of  it 
which  diverged  most  we  have  but  little  evidence.  For  the  oldest 
forms  of  this  lext  we  are  reduced  to  the  quotations  in  Tertullian 
and  Cyprian.  We  have  nothing  like  the  best  of  the  Old-Latin  MSS. 
of  the  Gospels  and  Acts ;  nothinp;  like  forms  of  the  Syriac  Versions 
such  as  the  Curetonian  and  Sinaitic ;  nothing  like  the  Diatessaron, 

And  yet  when  we  look  broadly  at  the  variants  to  the  Pauline 
Epistles  we  observe  the  same  main  lines  of  distribution  as  in  the 
rest  of  the  N.T.  A  glance  at  the  apparatus  criiicus  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  will  show  the  tendency  of  the  authorities  to  fall 
into  the  groups  DEFG;  NB;  NACLP.  •  These  really  corre- 
spond to  like  groups  in  the  other  Books :  DEFG  correspond 
to  the  group  which,  in  the  nomenclature  of  Westcott  and  Hort,  is 
called  *  Western  ' ;  N  B  appear  (with  other  leading  MSS.  added)  to 
mark  the  line  which  they  would  call  'T^eutral' ;  N  AC  L  P  would 
include^  but  would  not  be  identical  with,  the  group  which  they  call 

*  Alexandrian.'  The  later  uncials  generally  (with  accessions  every 
now  and  then  from  the  older  ranks)  would  constitute  the  family 
which  they  designate  as  *  Syrian,'  and  which  others  have  called 

*  Antiochene,'  *  Byzantine,*  *Constantinopolitan,'  or  *  Ecclesiastical.' 

Exception  is  taken  to  some  of  these  titles,  especially  to  the  term 

*  Western,'  which  is  only  retained  because  of  its  long-established 
use,  and  no  doubt  gives  but  a  very  imperfect  geographical  descrip- 
tion of  the  facts.  It  might  be  proposed  to  substitute  names 
suggested  in  most  cases  by  the  leading  MS.  of  the  group,  but 
geneialized  so  as  to  cover  other  authorities  as  well.  For  in-tance, 
we  might  speak  of  the  8-text  (  =  *  Western'),  the  P-iext  (=*  Neutral'), 
the  o-text  (  =  *  Alexandrian '),  and  the  e-text  or  a-text  (=' Ecclesi- 
astical'or  *  Syrian').  Such  terms  would  beg  no  questions;  they 
would  simply  describe  facts.    It  would  be  an  advantage  that  the 
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same  term  '8-text'  would  be  equally  suggested  by  the  leading  MS. 
in  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  and  in  the  Pauline  Epistles ;  the  term 

*  P-text/  while  suggested  by  B,  would  carry  with  it  no  assumption 
of  superioriiy ;  *  o-text '  would  recall  equally  *  Alexandrian '  and 

*  Codex  Alexandrinus ' ;  and  *  €-text '  or  *  a-text '  would  not  imply 
any  inherent  inferiority,  but  would  only  describe  the  undoubted 
facts,  either  that  the  text  in  question  was  that  generally  accepted  by 
the  Church  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  or  that  in  its  oldest  form 
it  can  be  traced  definitely  to  the  region  of  Antioch  and  northern 
Syria.  It  is  certain  that  this  text  (alike  for  Gospels,  Acts,  and 
Epistles)  appears  in  .the  fourth  century  in  this  region,  and  spread 
from  it ;  while  as  to  the  debated  point  of  its  previous  history  nothing 
would  be  either  affirmed  or  denied. 

If  some  such  nomenclature  as  this  were  adopted  a  farther  step  might  be 
taken  by  distinguishing  the  earlier  and  later  stages  of  the  same  text  as  8^, 
8*,  &c.,  o-',  a",  &c.  It  would  also  have  to  be  noted  that  although  in  the 
vast  mnjority  of  cases  the  group  would  include  the  MS.  from  which  it 
took  its  nnme,  still  in  some  instances  it  would  not  include  it,  and  it  might 
even  be  ranged  on  the  opposite  side.  This  would  occur  most  often  with 
the  a- text  and  A,  but  it  would  occur  also  occasionally  with  the  ^-text  and 
B  (as  conspicuously  in  Rom.  xi.  6). 

Such  being  the  broad  outlines  of  the  distribution  of  authorities  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  we  ask,  What  are  its  distinctive  and  individual 
features?  These  are  for  the  mo  t  put  shared  with  the  rest  of  the  Pauline 
Epistles.  One  of  the  advantages  which  most  of  the  other  Epistles  possess. 
Romans  is  without :  none  of  the  extant  liagmcnts  of  Cod.  ll  belong  to  it 
This  depri\es  us  of  one  important  criterion;  but  conclusions  obtained  for 
the  other  Epistles  may  be  applied  to  this.  For  instance,  the  student  will 
observe  careluUy  the  readings  of  H^  and  Arm.  Sufficient  note  has  unfor- 
tunately not  been  taken  of  them  in  the  commentary,  as  the  clue  was  not  in 
the  writer's  hands  when  it  was  written.  In  this  respect  the  reader  must  be 
asked  to  suppkment  it  He  should  of  course  apply  the  new  test  with 
caution,  and  judge  each  case  on  its  merits :  only  careful  use  can  show  to  what 
extent  it  is  valid.  When  we  oonsidt  r  the  mixed  origin  of  nearly  all  ancient 
texts,  sweeping  propositions  and  absolute  rules  are  seen  to  be  out  of 
place. 

The  specific  characteristics  of  the  textual  apparatus  of  Romans  may  be 
said  to  be  these  :  (i)  the  general  inferiority  in  boldness  and  originality  of  the 
8-  \OT  Western)  text ;  fii  the  fact  that  there  is  a  distinct  Western  element  in 
li.  which  therefore  when  it  is  combined  with  authorities  of  the  8-  or  Western 
type  is  diminished  in  value;  (iii)  the  consequent  rise  in  importance  of  the 
group  KAC;  uv^^i  the  existence  of  a.  few  scattered  readings  either  of  B  alone 
or  of  B  in  combniati-  n  with  one  or  two  other  authorities  which  have  con- 
siderable intrinsic  probability  and  may  \)e  right. 

We  proceed  to  say  a  few  words  on  each  of  these  heads. 

(i)  The  first  must  be  taken  with  the  resei  rations  noted  above.  The 
Western  or  8-tcxt  has  not  it  is  true  the  bold  and  interesting  vaiialions  which 
are  found  in  the  Gos[)els  and  Acts.  It  has  none  of  the  striking  inter- 
polations whicli  in  those  Books  often  bring  in  ancient  and  valuable  matter. 
That  may  be  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  interpolations  in  question  are 
for  the  most  part  historical,  and  therefore  would  naturally  be  looked  for  in 
the  Historical  Books.  In  Ep.  to  Romans  the  more  important  8-variants 
are  not  interpolations  but  omissions  (as  e.g.  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke).  Still 
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these  variants  preserve  some  of  the  freedom  of  correction  and  paraphrase  to 
which  we  are  accastomed  elsewhere. 

E.  g.  iii.  9  Ti  wpoxarixof^*^  tripiaaw  ;  D*  G,  Chrys.  Orig.-lat.  al.  :  rl  oSr  ; 

vpoexoftfBa ;  rel. 
iv.  19  oit  tcaT(y6rja€v  D  E  F  G,  &c.     Orig.-lat.  Epiph.  Ambrstr.  al. : 

Kartvoriow  K  A  B  C  a/. 
V.  14  l»l  TovT  d/wpTTiaavTas  62,  63,  67**,  Orig.-lat,  Cod(/.  Lat,  ap, 

Ang.,  Ambrstr. :  iiri  rov^  axt)  dfinprriaavias  rcL 
y\\,  6  lov  Ocofdrov  D  E  F  G,  Codii.  ap.  Oiig.-lat.  al. :  dirotfoi'<JvT€s  reL 
xii.    II  79)  Kaip^  loviK^voym  "D*  h' Oy  Codd.   Lat,  ap,   Hieron.  ap» 

Orig.-laL  Ambrstr.  :  t^)  Kvp'<v  8ovA.*t/ovr«y  rg/. 

13  Tars  fAvtiais  rSj¥  dyiojv  U*  F  G,  Cot/d.  ap.  Theod.  Mops.  ap. 

Orig.-lat.  Hil.  Ambrstr.  al.:  rm%  xp<(o<$  "^^^  Ayiaw  rel.     LThese 

two  readings  were  perhaps  due  in  the  first  instance  to  accidental 

errors  of  transcription.] 
XV.  1 3  vKrjpwpopifjcai  B  F  G  :  vXripiiaai  rel. 

22  woWdtcii  B  D  E  F  G  :  rd  noKXd  rel. 

31  dcopotpopia  B  D*  F  G,  Ambrstr. :  b.aicovta  rel. 
The  most  interesting  a^spect  of  this  branch  of  the  text  is  tlie  history  of  its 
antecedents  as  represented  by  the  common  archetype  of  D  G,  and  even  more 
by  the  peculiar  element  in  G.  The  most  prominent  of  these  readings  are 
discnssed  below  in  §  g,  but  a  still  further  investigation  of  them  in  connexion 
with  allied  phenomena  in  other  Epistles  is  desirable. 

(ii)  It  will  have  been  seen  that  in  the  last  three  readings  jnst  given  B  joins 
with  the  unmistakably  Western  anthorities.  And  this  phenomenon  is  in 
point  of  fact  frequently  repeated.  We  have  it  also  in  the  omission  of 
•\vpSrro¥  i.  16 ;  om.  70/)  iii.  2  ;  om.  tJ  viarH  v.  2  ;  ♦ins.  iiiv  vi.  21 ;  lid  r6 
ivotKovy  avrov  HvtOfia  viii.  1 1  (where  however  there  is  a  great  mass  of  other 
authorities);  *om.  'Irjffovs  and  *om.  iic  yeKpwy  viii.  34 ;  1)  dia$rjKri  ix.  4;  ins. 
oZv  ix.  19;  *uTi  after  yofAov  and  *fa^r<i  ins.  after  voiTfaas  x.  5 ;  iv  [roti]  x. 
20  ;  *om.  yap  xiv.  5  ;  om.  oZv,  dnoJidiati^  fom.  rw  8c^  xiv.  1 2  ;  *add  ij  aitaV' 
SaXl^trai  ^  uffOtyti  xiv.  2 1  ;  rfjuis  xv.  7;  rijy  [Kavxi1<riy]  xv.  17. 

It  is  perhaps  significant  that  in  all  the  instances  marked  with  *  the  group 
is  joined  by  N®.  It  may  be  through  a  copy  related  to  the  *  Codex  Pam- 
phili  *  that  these  readings  came  into  B.  We  also  note  that  the  latest  and 
worst  of  all  the  readings  found  in  B,  the  long  addition  in  xi.  6  d  5^  i(  ipyojv 
ovK€Ti  (om.  ioTt  B)  xa''*s'  if^i  "rd  t^rfov  otnein  iatl  x^P^^  (-^'^  ^J  tpyw  al.) 
is  shared  by  Hwith  N^L.  In  the  instances  marked  with  f,  and  in  xv.  13 
vKrjpoipopiiaai,  B  agrees  not  with  D  but  with  G ;  but  on  the  other  hand  in 
viii.  34  (om.  'Irjaovs)  and  in  xv.  7  it  agrees  with  D  against  G  ;  so  that  the 
resemblance  to  the  peculiar  element  in  the  latter  MS.  does  not  stand  out 
quite  clearly.     In  the  other  instances  both  D  and  G  are  represented. 

(iii)  When  B  thus  i^oes  over  tothe  Western  or  8-group  the  main  support 
of  the  alternative  reading  is  naturally  thrown  upon  K  A  C.  This  is  a  group 
which  outside  the  Gospels  and  Acts  and  especially  in  Past.  Epp.  Ileb.  and 
Apoc.  (with  or  without  other  support)  has  not  seldom  preserved  the  right 
reading.  It  becomes  in  fact  the  main  group  wherever  B  is  not  extant.  The 
principal  difficulty — and  it  is  one  of  the  c'lief  of  the  not  very  numerous 
textual  difficulties  in  Romans — is  to  determine  whether  these  MSS.  really 
retain  the  original  text  or  whether  their  reading  is  one  of  the  finer  Alexan- 
drian corrections.  This  ambiguity  besets  us  (e.g.)  in  the  very  complex 
attestation  of  viii.  11.  The  combination  is  strengthened  where  KA  are 
joined  by  the  Westerns  as  in  iii.  28.  In  this  instance,  as  in  a  few  others, 
they  are  opposed  by  BC,  a  pair  which  do  not  carry  quite  as  much  weight 
in  the  Epistles  as  they  would  in  the  Gospels. 

(iv)  It  may  appear  paradoxical,  but  the  value  of  B  seems  to  rise  when 
it  is  deserted  by  all   or  nearly  all  other  uncials.     Appearances  may  b<i 
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deceptive,  but  there  is  not  a  little  reason  for  thinking  that  the  following 
readings  belong  to  the  soundest  innermost  kernel  of  the  MS. 

iv.  I  om.  tvprficivcu. 

V.  6  €?  7». 

▼ii.  25  X^P^*  '"V  ®*?- 

viii.  24  t  yap  fiXimti,  rls  IXv/fci ; 

X.  g  rb  firjfM  .  . .  6ri  Kvptoi  *lij<rovt. 

xiv.  13  om.  wp6cKofifML  .  .  .  ^. 

XV.  19  Hvtvfjiaros  without  addition. 

As  all  these  readings  have  been  discussed  more  or  less  fully  in  the  com 
mentary,  they  need  only  be  referred  to  heie.     Two  more  readings  present 
considerable  attrticlions. 

ix.  33  om.  Kai. 

xvi.  37  om.  ^. 

They  are  however  open  to  some  suspicion  of  being  corrections  to  ease  the 
construction.  The  question  is  whether  or  not  they  are  valid  exceptions  to 
the  rule  that  the  more  ilifficult  reading  is  to  be  preferred.  Such  exceptions 
there  undoubtedly  are ;  and  it  is  at  least  a  tenable  view  that  these  are 
among  them.* 

Other  smgular,  or  subsingular,  readings  of  B  will  be  found  in  xv.  4,  13, 
30,  3a.     But  these  are  less  attractive  and  less  important. 


§  8.  Literary  History. 

The  literary  history  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  begins  earlier 
than  that  of  any  other  book  of  the  N.T.  Not  only  is  it  clearly 
and  distinctly  quoted  in  the  writings  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  but 
even  within  the  N.T.  canon  there  are  very  close  resemblances  both 
in  thought  and  language  between  it  and  at  least  three  other  books ; 
these  resemblances  we  must  first  consider. 

We  shall  begin  with  the  first  Epistle  of  St.  Peter.  In  the 
following  table  the  passages  in  which  there  is  a  similarity  between 
the  two  Epistles  are  compared : 

Rom.  ix.  35  KoXiaoj  t6v  ot  \a6y  i  Peter  ii.  10  0/  wori  ov  \a6s,  yw 

Hov  \a6v  iiovj  Kal  r^y  ovk  ^yavi;-  S^  Aadr  Ocoi;,  ol  oitc  ^Xci^/icVoi,  yvv 
fiitnjv  i^mjfjiivfjv.  ii  i\(rj$(yT€i. 

Rom.ix.  ^2,  ^$  vpo a itcoiff ay  T$  .1  Peter  ii.  6-8    *I8oi;,  riBrj/ii  iy 

Xl$<p  Tov  wpoaKufAfiaTos,  KoBii'i  Siwv  Ki$oy  dtcpoywytaioy  iiek€KT6y^ 
yiypairrat,  'ISuv,  riOinii  ky  'S,iwy  tyrifioy'  xal  6  viartvoty  kw*  air^ 
kiSuy  V pofftcSfifAaTos  Jtal  vir-  ov  fi^  KaraiaxwO^  .  .  .  ovros 
pay  tjKayddXov  Kal  6  iriartvoity  iytv^Or}  th  K«f>a\fjv  ywias,  *mclI 
kv'  avT^  ov  ttaratax^*'^^  \l$oi  vpoaKdfifiaros  xal  ftirpa 
(TCTai.  fficavddiAov,  oX  vpoafcdwrovai  rqf 

k6y^    dv€tOovpr€s,     tls     t    ical    4tc- 
$ijaat\ 

Rom.  xii.  i  vapa<n^ffai  rd  cd/para  I  Peter  ii.  5  owfvtyieai  vytvparitcas 

vpwy  Ovffiay  (ufaav,  dyiay^  tvopta-       Ovffias    flvpoaSixTovs   9c 9)    iicL   *L 
Toy  Ty  ©«y,  T^i'  XoytK^y  Karptiay       Up, 
vpSfy, 

Rom.    xii.    a    p.^    avuxriparl-  i  Peter  i.  14  /i^  cvaxvt'^^'f^i^ 

^tff$€  T^  alSfvt  Tovrqf.  ptyoi  rats  vpdrtpoy  ky  ry  dyvoi(f  vpSiv 

kwiBv^daii. 
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The   following  passages  seem 
thoughts  and  words : 

Rora.  xii.  3  d\Xd  <ppovt7if  €ls  t6 
ceo<ppov(ty  .  .  . 

6  Ixoi^Tfs  Si   x^P^^f*^'''^  Hard. 

<popa  . .  .  €ir(  Jitamoyiay,  kv  t$ 
iuucovlq,    .  . 

3  ixnar^  dfs  6  Btbs  Ifilpiet 
fUTpov  wio  T€on, 

Cf.  also  Rom.  xiii.  11-14;  8-10; 
xii.  9,  13. 


Rom.  xii.  9  ^  Aydirii  dvvvS- 
Kptros  .  .  .  10  rp  <pi\alit\<f>l(f 
cis  dAAl^Xovs  iptXuffropyoi. 

Rom.  xii.  16  rd  avr^  fU  dAA^Xovt 
<f>povodvT€S'  wfl  rd  iAfnjKd  ^po- 
vovvT€Sy  d\Kd  Tois  Tawfivoii 
ewavayufxfvoi.  fj^  yiyeaOc  <pp6yifJLoi 
vap*  iavrois. 

17  fiTjiifvl  Kaichv  dyrl  Kaxov 
dvodtSuVTcr*  wpovoovfi*yot  K€i\d 
lyoantov  rrayroiv  dv0pd/na>y' 

iS  ft  Swaroy,  r6  i(  vpMv,  iitrd 
vdi^rcjv  dySpamojv  •IpijytvoyTts* 

Cf.  also  vv.  9,  I4> 

Rom.  xiii.  i  vdtra  ^vx^  ^ovoicus 

'  {urtpexovaaii       hvoraaaiadtr 

ov  yap  iariy  k^ovaia  *l  fx^  vv6  Beov, 

al  ik   olaai  vvb    6cov   rtrayfiiyai 

tlaiy  .  .  . 

3  ol  ydp  Apxoyrti  oix  ttal  <p6fiot 
t{;  dya0$  ^P7f*  dX\d  T9)  kuk^  . . . 

4  9«ov  ydp  SidKoy6s  iany,  itC' 
ZiKos  *li  hpyify  rf)  rh  xaKov  vpda- 
awrt  .  .  . 

7  dir<$8orc  vdai  rds  bfptiXds'  r^ 
rbv  <p6poy  t6v  ifKipov,  t^  t6  r4kos 
r6  ri\oSf  Tfr  Tov  <p60oy  rdy  <l>60oyf 
rf  Ttly  Tifirjy  rijy  rifirjy. 


to   be  modelled  on  St.  Paul's 


I  Peter  iv.  7-1 1  vdvTojy  8c  t6  WXot 
ifyyiK€'  aouppoyfiaart  oZv  tcciJi  y^- 
ipart  €h  vpofffvxdi'  trpb  vdvTtuy  r^f 
♦ly  4aLTov$  dydwrjy  ixTfyrj  ^x®*'*''*^* 
Bti  dydmj  KoXvvrti  "wKijOos  d/iCipTiSnr 
ifn\6(fvoi  tU  dXXi7Xovs,  dytv  yoyyv- 
apiov'  iteaffTOf  xaOwi  jfXo^c  x^P^*'' 
lia,  tU  lavrovi  avro  SiafcoyovyrtSf 
d/s  Ka\ol  olxovofjioi  notnlKijs  x^P''''^^ 
6(ot)*  cf  T(9  XaXci',  dti  kdyia  Sfov'  c7 
Tis  SiaKoytit  &s  If  laxi^os  fs  X^PTt*^ 
6  etds. 

I  Peter  i.  22  rds  ^x^^  Ifjuay  ^jyvi- 
KSrts  .  ,  .  (U  <f>t\aitX.<piay  dvw6- 
xpiTOv  iic  Kopdias  dW-qkovs  dyar^ 
aarc  liiTtyan, 

I  Peter  iii.  8,  9  rd  8J  rikot,  nd»r€s 
6fji6<ppoy€Sf  avumOth,  ^Xd5cX^, 
fvffvkayxyoi,  rairtiy6<ppoy€^y  ia^i 
dvo^ihovT^t  KaKby  dyTl  tcaicov 
Ij  koifiopiay  dyrl  koiSopias^  rovvavrioy 
tk  tvkoyovyTtSt  5r«  cis  rovro  c«X^ 
$ijT(  iva  tvkoylav  kkifpoyoiiqarir^  . . . 

II  iKKktydroj  ik  dird  leaKOVy  ic€d 
voiTjadroj  dyaduv  ^r}TqadTOJ  tlpriyrjy 
teal  diw^droj  aitT^y, 

I  Peter  ii.  13-17  ivordyijT€  ndaTf 
dyOpojviyy  KTiffti  did  r6y  K^pioy, 
cfrc  /SaaiXcf,  dn  tv€p(xovrtf  cfrc 
ifjyffioaiyj  dfs  5t*  avrov  v€fAvofi4yois  tls 
kKdiKfjaiy  KaKOJtoiSfy  trraivoy  h\ 
dyaSonoiSjy  Bri  ovtojs  karl  ri  Bikrjfia 
TOV  6cov  .  .  .  vdyras  Ti/i^aaT€'  rqv 
dSfkifwTTjra  dyavdrt'  rhy  6cdv 
<pofittii$€'  rby  Boffikia  T</idrc« 


Although  equal  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  all  these  passages  the 
resemblance  is  too  great  and  loo  constant  to  be  merely  acci- 
dental. In  I  Pet.  ii.  6  we  have  a  quotation  from  the  O.T.  with 
the  same  variations  from  the  LXX  that  we  find  in  Rom.  ix.  32 
(see  the  note).  Not  only  do  we  find  the  same  thoughts,  such  as 
the  metaphorical  use  of  the  idea  of  sacrifice  (Rom.  xii.  i ;  i  Pet. 
ii.  5),  and  the  same  rare  words,  such  as  (ri;(rx»?/*aTifccr^rt«,  awrro- 
KpiTos,  but  in  one  passage  (Rom.  xiii.  1-7;  i  Pet.  ii.  13-17)  we 
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have  what  must  be  accepted  as  conclusive  evidence,  the  same  ideas 
occurring  in  the  same  order.  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  of 
the  two  tlie  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  the  eadier.  St.  Paul  works 
out  a  thesis  clearly  and  logically;  St.  Peter  gives  a  series  of 
maxims  for  which  he  is  largely  indebted  to  St.  Paul.  For  example, 
in  Rom.  xiii.  7  we  have  a  broad  general  principle  laid  down, 
St.  Peter,  clearly  influenced  by  the  phraseology  of  that  passage, 
merely  gives  three  rules  of  conduct.  In  St.  Paul  the  language 
and  ideas  come  out  of  the  sequence  of  thought;  in  St.  Peter 
they  are  adopted  because  they  had  already  been  used  for  the  same 
purpose. 

This  relation  between  the  two  Epistles  is  supported  by  other 
independent  evidence.  The  same  relation  which  pievails  between 
the  First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  also 
found  to  exist  between  it  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  and 
the  same  hypothesis  harmonizes  best  with  the  fact  in  that  case 
also.  The  three  Epistles  are  all  connected  with  Rome:  one  of 
them  being  written  to  the  city,  the  other  two  in  all  probability 
being  written  from  it.  We  cannot  perhaps  be  quite  certain  as 
to  the  date  of  i  Peler,  but  it  must  be  earlier  than  the  Apostolic 
F'athers  who  quote  it ;  while  it  in  its  turn  quotes  as  we  see  at  least 
two  Ej)istlcs  of  St.  Paul  and  these  the  most  important.  We  may 
notice  that  these  conclusions  harmonize  as  far  as  they  go  with  the 
view  taken  in  §  3,  that  St.  Peter  was  not  the  founder  of  the  Roman 
Church  and  had  not  visited  it  when  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  was 
written.  In  early  church  history  arguments  are  rarely  conclusive  ; 
and  the  even  partial  coincidence  of  different  lines  of  investigation 
adds  greatly  to  the  strength  of  each. 

The  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  again  was  probably 
indebted  to  the  Romans,  the  resemblance  between  Rom.  iv.  17 
and  Heb.  xi.  11  is  very  close  and  has  been  brought  out  in  the 
notes,  while  in  Rom.  xii.  19,  Heb.  x.  30,  we  have  the  same 
passage  of  Deuteronomy  quoted  with  the  same  marked  diver- 
gences from  the  text  of  the  LXX.  This  is  not  in  itself  conclusive 
evidence;  there  may  have  been  an  earlier  form  of  the  version 
current,  in  fact  there  are  strong  grounds  for  thinking  so ;  but  the 
hypothesis  that  the  author  of  the  Hebrews  used  the  Romans  is 
certainly  the  simplest.  We  again  notice  that  the  Hebrews  is 
a  book  closely  connected  with  the  Roman  Church,  as  is  proved  by 
its  early  use  in  that  Church,  and  if  it  were,  as  is  possible,  written 
from  Rome  or  Italy  its  indebtedness  to  this  Epistle  would  be 
accounted  for.  The  two  passages  referred  10  are  quoted  below; 
and,  although  no  other  passages  resemble  one  another  sufficiently 
to  be  quoted,  yet  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  many  other  of  the 
words  and  phrases  in  the  Hebrews  which  are  Pauline  in  character 
ma}  have  been  derived  from  an  acquaintance  with  this  Epistle. 
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The  passages  referred  to  are  the  following : 


Rom.  iv.  17-ai  KaTivavTi  ov  iiri- 

ffttVfft  6COO   TOV    ^OJOVOIOVVTOS  Toi)f 

vticpovs  .  .  .  Kol  fiii  daSiir^aas  t$ 
mar€i  KarwCi^at  rd  iavrov  aar/m 
ijSrj  y€V€icpMfx4yov  {iKaTOirattTjs 
vov tvdpxcw) f  ical r^v  viKpoariv  t^s 
fi^rpas  ^appas'  cfs  bl  ti)v  iway- 
y€\iay  rou  Qtov  oh  HifiepiBi]  t§ 
dmarifff  dW*  ivtSvvafiuOrf  rp 
vlarti,  Sovs  Ho^ay  r^  ^*Vt  '^^^ 
v\7fpo<f>oprj$€ls  6ti  t  in^yytKrai 
dvvards  ian  icat  voirjaat. 

Rom.  xii.  19  i/Aol  iic^KTjais,  iyat 
dvranoSwaoj,  \4y€i  Kvpios. 


Heb.  xi.  II,  12  viirrci  Kolaiifj'Sdppa 
Z^vapnv  (h  xaTofioKijy  anipparoi 
iKafitv  Hal  vapd  xaipdv  i)Ai«/aty  Itc2 
wtardy  i^T-.yffOTo  rdv  ivayytiKd' 
fifyov  8id  ical  dip*  ^yos  iytyy^Brjaay, 
Kal  ravra  yeyttcpea^iivov  .  .  . 

1 9  Koytffdfjuyos  Bri  xal  ix  yticpwy 
lytipuy  bvvaros  6  0e<Sr. 


Heb.   X.    30   ifjiol    UbiicTjais,    iyo) 
dyravod^o)*. 


When  we  pass  to  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  we  approach  a  much 
more  difficult  problem.  The  relation  between  it  and  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  has  been  often  and  hotly  debated;  for  it  is 
a  theological  as  well  as  a  literary  question.  The  passages  which 
resemble  one  another  in  the  two  Epistles  are  given  at  length  by 
Prof.  Mayor  in  his  edition  of  the  Epistle  of  St.  James,  p.  xciii,  who 
argues  strongly  in  favour  of  the  later  date  of  the  Romans.  The 
following  are  among  the  most  important  of  these ;  we  have  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  repeat  all  his  instances : 


Rom.  ii.  I  did  dyairo\6yrjTOi  cf,  St 
6v$pcnr«  vds  d  Hpiywv  iv  ^  ydp 
Kpiyfis  rby  trtpoy,  atavruy  xara- 
Kpivw'  rd  ydp  aird  vpdaaus  6 
Kpivojy. 

Rom.  ii.  13  ov  ydp  ol  dxpoaral 
rdfiov  dinaioi  vapd  [to;!  &f^  dk\*  ol 
votrjrai  yoftov  StKaicoOrjaouTai. 

Rom.  iv.  I  Tf  o2n^  ipovfity  f^priicirai 
*A0padfji  rby  vpovdropa  ijfi&v 
Hard  odptca;  d  ydp  *hfipadp,  k^ 
ipyoiv  i8tKai&$rjf  lx€«  Kovxyipo-. 

Rom.  iv.  20  cts  tk  T^v  lvayyt\icvy 
TOV  ©«oO  oh  SitKpiOri  rp  dmarifft 
d\X*  iy^dwa/Mi]  rp  marci. 

Rom.  ▼.  3-5  KavxonfJifOa  ky  toTs 
$Xhf/^aiVt  flioTfs  oTi  ^  9\i\f/is  vvo- 
fAOviiy  /cartpyd^fraif^  ?il  vvofiovi^ 
doieifiriyy  ^  5^  Bo/etpii  iKviSa-  ^ 
52  kKvU  oh  Karaiaxvvtij  on  1)  dydvrj 
rod  0COU  iKicixvrai, 


James  iv.  11  /*^  KardKoKurt  dXKfi- 
\ojy,  d8(\tfiol,  6  tcaraXaXSfv  dScA^oOi  ^ 
Kpiyojy  rov  dJitXipuy  ahrov^  fearaKaXti 
vupov^  Koi  Kpiyu  yupov  c2  di  vopav  lepi- 
Vfis,  ohx  (I  woiTir^  ySftov,  dWd  icpiri^s. 

James  i.  22  yiyttrSt  52  ir  0  c  17 rai 
Xoyovj  Kal  fiij  povov  dKpoaral  vapa- 
\oyt^uptvoi  iavrovs, 

James  ii.  21  *A$padfx  6  varfip 
^pSiv  ovK  l£  ipyoiv  (Bi/caiwOrff 
dyiyiyKOi  'laadx  rdy  vlby  cutrov  iwl  rd 
$v<Tia<7T7ipioy ; 

James  L  6  airtiTot  52  Iv  vlaret 
fjujb^y  Sicutpivopfyos'  6  ydp  Ziaicpiv6- 
fifvoi  (oiK(  kKvSojvi  OaXduorp  aya/u- 
iopiyfu  Kol  finTt^opiv(p. 

James  i.  2-4  vdffoy  x°P<^  ^yfiaaaOt 
trav  vfip7<Tpots  vtptvfarjre  rroiKikots, 
yiywffKoyTfs  on  rb  hoKtpioy  hpwy  r^s 
rriffTtcm  Karfpyd(€TCu  hnofioyriv.  i)52 
vvopoy^  ipyoy  riktiov  kxjirWf  lya  rjrt 
ri\fioi. 


*  The  I. XX  of  Deut.  xxxii.  35  reads  iy  ^p(pq>  kieiiic^aten  dyrawo^ffw,  tray 
tf^oXy  6  vovs  ayrSiy, 
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Rom.  vii.  23  0\4irci)  8i  trtpov  v6fioy 
iv  rots  /4^Ac(7c  fAOVt  oPTiarpa- 
Ttv6/jityoy  t^  vufAtff  rod  voos  fiov, 
icai  alxtici\ojTi(ovT6.  fit  iv  Tf)  vufi^  r^f 
Afiaprias  tu  tarn  kv  rots  fiiktai  fwv. 

Rom.  xiii.  la  &jroB<i)iit9a  oSv 
r^  i/yya  rov  axdrovs,  iySvawfjit$a  5i 
r^  8wka  rod  <pcjT6s. 


James  !▼.  i  tr6$fv  vuXtfun  teal  nuOtv 
/id\oi  iv  tfuv  ;  oitK  ivTfv6iv,  iic  rw 
^^ovSjv  bfiSiv  tSjv  (TTpartvoft4vwy  ip 
rois  /xiK^aiy  vfiStv ; 

James  i.  21  dvoOtfifvoi  ncUratp 
fivnnpiav  leni  itfpKTadav  leojciai  iv  irp<fV' 
Ti;ri  bi(aa$(  rbv  tp^rov  Kuyoy  rby 
9vyd/ityoy  aSjuai  rd's  \f/vx^i  tfwy. 

We  may  be  expressing  an  excessive  scepticism,  but  these  resem- 
blances seem  to  us  hardly  close  enough  to  be  convincing,  and  the 
priority  of  St.  James  cannot  be  proved.  The  problem  of  literary 
indebtedness  is  always  a  delicate  one ;  it  is  very  difficult  to  find 
a  definite  objective  standpoint ;  and  writers  of  competence  draw 
exactly  opposite  conclusions  from  the  same  facts.  In  order  to 
justify  our  sceptical  attitude  we  may  point  out  that  resemblances 
in  phraseology  between  two  Christian  writers  do  not  necessarily 
imply  literary  connexion.  The  contrast  between  aKpoarai  and  iroirjTal 
was  not  made  by  either  St.  Paul  or  St.  James  for  the  first  time ; 
metaphors  like  tBrjaavpiCtis,  expressions  like  cV  ^m«'p?  opyrjs  compared 
with  €y  riiitpq.  a(l>ayrjs  (both  occur  in  the  O.T.),  the  phrase  vofios 
tXtvBtpiai  might  all  have  independent  sources.  Nor  are  there 
any  passages  where  we  find  the  same  order  of  thought  (as  in 
I  Peter)  or  the  same  passage  of  the  O.T.  quoted  with  the  same 
variations — either  of  which  would  form  stroni^er  evidence.  The 
resemblance  is  closest  in  Rom.  v.  3-5  =  James  i.  2-4  and  in 
Rom.  vii.  23  =  James  iv.  i,  but  these  are  not  suflScient  by  them- 
selves to  establish  a  case. 

Again,  if  we  turn  to  the  polemical  passages,  we  may  admit 
that  *Paul  betrays  a  consciousness  that  Abraham  had  been  cited 
as  an  example  of  works  and  endeavours  to  show  that  the  word 
\oyi(ofiai  is  inconsistent  with  this.'  But  the  controversy  must  have 
been  carried  on  elsewhere  than  in  these  writings,  and  it  is  equally 
probable  that  both  alike  may  be  dealing  with  the  problem  as  it 
came  before  them  for  discussion  or  as  it  was  inherited  from  the 
schools  of  the  Rabbis  (see  further  the  note  on  p.  102).  There  is, 
we  may  add,  no  marked  resemblance  in  st}le  in  the  controversial 
passage  further  than  would  be  the  necessary  result  of  dealing 
with  the  same  subject-matter.  There  is  nothing  decisive  to  prove 
ol)ligation  on  the  part  of  either  Epistle  to  the  other  or  to  prove 
the  priority  of  either.  The  two  Epistles  were  written  in  the  same 
small  and  growing  community  which  had  inherited  or  created 
a  phraseology  of  its  own,  and  in  which  certain  questions  early 
acquired  prominence.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  Epistle  of 
St.  James  deals  with  the  same  controversy  as  docs  that  to  the 
Romans;  it  may  even  possibly  be  directed  against  St.  Paul's 
teaching  or  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul's  followers  j  but  there  is  no 
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proof  that  either  Epistle  was  written  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
other.  There  are  no  resemblances  in  style  sufficient  to  prove  literary 
connexion. 

One  other  book  of  the  N.T.  may  just  be  mentioned.  If  the 
doxology  at  the  end  of  Jude  be  compared  with  that  at  the  end  of 
Romans  it.  is  difficult  to  believe  that  they  are  quite  independent. 
It  may  be  that  they  follow  a  common  form  derived  from  Jewish 
doxologies,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  concluding  verses  of 
the  Romans  formed  a  model  which  was  widely  adopted  in  the 
Christian  Church.  We  certainly  seem  to  find  doxolog:ies  of  the 
same  type  as  these  two  in  i  Clem.-Rom.  Ixiv,  Ixv.  2  ;  Mart,  Polyc, 
XX  ;  it  is  followed  also  in  Eph.  iii.  20.  The  resemblance  in  form 
of  the  doxologies  may  be  seen  by  comparing  them  with  one 
c.nother. 

Rom.  xvi.  35-27  Tf)   l\   Zvva-  Jude    24,    35    r^    l\    9vvafi4v^ 

fJiivqf  {ffias  ffTijpi^cu  ,  .  .  /lovqf  ^vAo^ai  6/xds  avraiaTOVSt  fcai  ffTtjaai 
ao<p^  0c$,  did  *\rjcov  Xpiarov,  ..  .  dfjtu/iovs  .  .  .fxZv^  6€^  a<uT7Jpi 
[^j  ^  8<S£a  tls  rohs  aluvas,  T^fiSjv^did,*lrfffovXptffTOv  rov  KvfHou 

^fiSfyf  b6^.a,  fJxyaXojaitfyij^  Kparos  Koi 
ij^ovaiay  iip6  rravrds  tov  oiSfyos  Kal  vvv 
KoX^ls  vavras  To^i  alSiva^    dfx^y. 

When  we  enter  the  sub-apostolic  age  the  testimony  to  the  use 
of  the  Epistle  is  full  and  ample.  The  references  to  it  in  Clement  of 
Rome  are  numerous.  We  can  go  further  than  this,  the  discus- 
sions on  wtWiy  and  diKaioavvij  (see  p.  147)  show  clearly  that  Clement 
used  this  Epistle  at  any  rate  as  a  theological  authority.  Bishop 
Lightfoot  has  well  pointed  out  how  he  appears  as  reconciling  and 
combining  four  different  types  of  Apostolic  teaching.  The  Apostles 
belong  to  an  older  generation,  their  writings  have  become  subjects 
of  discussion.  Clement  is  already  beginning  to  build  up,  however 
inadequately,  a  Christian  theology  combining  the  teaching  of  the 
different  writers  of  an  earlier  period.  If  we  turn  to  Ignatius' 
letters  what  will  strike  us  is  that  the  words  and  ideas  of  the  Apostle 
have  become  incorporated  with  the  mind  of  the  writer.  It  is  not 
so  much  that  he  quotes  as  that  he  can  never  break  away  from 
the  circle  of  Apostolic  ideas.  The  books  of  the  N.T.  have  given 
him  his  vocabulary  and  form  the  source  of  his  thoughts.  Polycarp 
quotes  more  freely  and  more  definitely.  His  Epistle  is  almost 
a  cento  of  N.T.  passages,  and  among  them  are  undoubted  quota- 
tions from  the  Romans.  As  the  quotations  of  Polycarp  come  from 
Rom.,  I  Cor.,  2  Cor.,  Gal.,  Eph.,  Phil.,  i  Tim.,  2  Tim.,  it  is 
difficult  not  to  believe  that  he  possessed  and  made  use  of  a  collec- 
tion of  the  Pauline  Epistles.  Corroborative  evidence  of  this  might 
be  found  in  the  desire  he  shows  to  make  a  collection  of  the  letters 
of  Ignatius.  He  would  be  more  likely  to  do  this  if  he  already  pos- 
sessed collections  of  letters ;  and  it  is  really  impossible  to  maintain 
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that  the  Ip^natian  letters  were  formed  into  one  collection  before 
those  of  St.  Paul  had  been.  Assuming  then,  as  we  are  entided  to 
do,  that  the  Apostolic  Fathers  represent  the  first  quarter  of  the 
second  century  we  find  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  at  that  time 
widely  read,  treated  as  a  standard  authority  on  Apostolic  teaching, 
and  taking  its  place  in  a  collection  of  Pauline  letters. 

The  following  are  quotations  and  reminiscences  of  the  Epistle 
in  Clement  of  Rome : 


Rom.  i.  21   kaKoriaOri  i)  iiav- 
vcros  ahTuiv  teapbia. 


Rom.  ii.  24  rd  ydp  Svofia  rod 
6cov  Si'  {ffxds  $Ka<T(l>tjfji€iTai  iy 
TOf's  €$vtffiy,  KaOilbs  yiypavrat, 

Rom.  iv.  7  **  Maiedpiot  Stv  A<pi- 
$rjaay  al  dy6p,iai  ital  &y  lirc- 
Ka\ji/<f>0r)aay  al  dfiapriai' 

8  fxaxaptos  &v^p  9;  oi  ft^ 
XoyiarjTai  Kvpios  dfiaprlav.** 

9  6  fiaKapi<Tfi6s  oSc  oLros 
iirl  T^y  ntpiTOfir/y ;  1j  Kal  Im  r^y 
dxpofivariay; 

Rom.  vi.  I  Tc  oZy  ipovfitv; 
imfiivufify  rf?  dprnpritfy  tva  ^  xdpis 
v\€oydaii ;  /t^  yiyoiTO, 


Rom.  i.  29  ftfvkrjpufjiiyovs  vdfTjf 
d  8  i « 1 9,  vovrjpi<f,,  irAcovff/ijt,  KaKii^j 

fl«7T0VS   <P$6v0Vf  fp^VOV,    tptSoSf    d6- 

\oVficaKOij$ilaSf\l/iOvpiaTds.fca- 
ra\d\ovi,  0€o<TTvytl'Sf  bfipiards, 
ifW(pTj(f>dvovi,  d\a^6yas,  (<p(vp€- 
rds  KaxSw,  yov€vaiy  uvtiOus,  d(Tvv4' 
Tot/ff,  davp$KTovSy  daropyovSt  dytKcrj- 
fxovas'  oiTiV€if  rd  Siicaiutia  rov  6cou 
twiyvoyrts,  on  ol  rd  roiavra 
vpaaaoyrts  d^ioi  Baydrov  tlaiVf 
ov  fi6yoy  aind  voiovffiv,  dXXd  tccu 
avycvSoicovaiy  rois  ttpdauovuiv, 

Rom.  ix.  4,  5  cOf  .  .  .  ^  Xarpiia 
Kol  al  ivayytKiaif  &y  ol  varipts,  xal 
k^  Sty  6  Xpiaros  to  tcard  adpKa. 


Rom.  xiii.  i,  2  vdaa  iffvx^  l^ov- 
ff/cus  iirtptxovaais  vftOTaaniaOw  ov 
yap  i'Zriv  k^ovala  «t  /x^  uttw  idiiOv,  ai 
hi  oZaai  viro  &(ov  rfray^tvai  tloiv. 
Start  d  dvuTaacofitvos   rp    i^ovci^ 


Clem.  36  Bid  rovrnv  ^  dci/vcTos 
K^i  iff  KOTO)  fiivTj  didvoia  ^fiwy  dya- 
$dk\€i  th  rd  OavfJiaffTuv  avrov  <f>2'i. 

Clem.  ■  51  Sid  rd  aK\rfpvy$rjvat 
a{/Tojy  rds  dffvytTovs  xapSias. 

Clem.  47  Shtt€  kcu  fi\aff<prffxias 
kvitpiptaOai  7^  oyofjiari  KvfHov  Sid 
r^y  {ffJi€T4pav  d^ppoavyqy. 

Clem.  50  VLaKdpioi  Sty  dipi- 
Orfffay  al  dvofiiai  Kal  Siy  ivtica- 
\v<f>$fjffay  al  dfiaprlai'  fiandpioi 
dyijp  9;  oif  fi^  koylffffTai  Kvpios 
dfAapriay.  oiSi  kariy  iy  T9;  arofxari 
airrov  SuX.05.  otros  6  fAaxapifffjios 
lyiytTO  ivl  Tovs  4iicAcAc7f(€Vovr  £f wd  tov 
©foO  iic.r.A.  '^ 

Clem.  33  t/  oZy  iroiriacjfifv^  dStX- 
<poi ;  dpyqaoD'fi^y  dird  r^v  dyadovoitai 
mil  iyKaToKeirrojfXfy  r^y  dyaTrrjv ;  fxrj- 
Oafuvs  TOV  TO  idffai  6  StffnoTrjs  lip*  ijfuv 
yt  yfvrjO^yat. 

Clem.  35  dnoppiypavrfs  d(p>*  iavTwy 
vdaav  dSiKiay  koI  dyofxiavy  ir\(o- 
V€^iaVf  iptis,  KaKorjQiiai  t€  koI 
S6KovSy  if/tOvpifffAOvi  Tc  Kal  Kara- 
Xa\tdSfOtoffTvyiayyifV*prj<l>ayiav 
TC  Kal  dXa^oytiaVf  KtyoSo^iav  tc  kcH 
d<piKo^cyiav,  ravra  yap  ol  vpda- 
aoyrti  aTvyrjTol  Ty  «€y  vnapxovffiy 
oif  fjiuvoy  St  ol  jrpdffffoyTfs  avTa, 
d\Kd  KCU  ol  ffvvfvSoKovyrcs  avrois. 


CIcm.  32  i(  alfTov  ydp  Icpfts  xal 
Afvirai  vdvTCs  ol  XfiTovpyovfTts  Ty 
OvffiaffTrjfitf)  TOV  ®tov  i(  avTOV  6 
Kvpios  'lijffovi  t6  KaTa  ffdpxa'  i( 
avTov  ^affiKfii  xai  apxovm  Koi  1)701;- 
lAivoi  KaTd  T^v  'louSai'. 

Clem.  61  ffiJ,  Siffirora^  tduxas  T^y 
i^ovaiav  t^s  ^aaiKtias  avTois  bid  tov 
fi(ya\ovp(iToi\  Kni  dvfHhvyrjrov  Kpd- 
ToKs  ffoVy  (h  rd  yiiw<TK0VTas  r/fxas  Trjv 
vni^    aov   auToii    dtbofjiiiijy    S6^ay   Koi 
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Tp  rod  6co0  &ara7]7  &i^BiaTfjKtv'  ol       rifx^  (utoraaahBai  ainoiSf  ijafi\v  ivop- 
Sc  i»0*CTfi/c6T€s  kavrms  Kpifui  \^'       riovfiivovs  t^  BtX^futri  aov, 
fffOfrai. 


References  in  the  letters  of  Ignatius  are  the  following : 


Rom.  i.  3  Tov  ytvofxivov  itc  avifh 
fjiarot  Aafild  Kara  adpKa,  tov 
6pi<T04vTos  vlov  S(ov  iy  Svyd/xci. 

Rom.  ii.  24. 

Rom. iii.  27  voG  oSr  ^  Kavxv^^^l 


yivovt 
6«ov 


Rom.  vi.  4  ofjTCj    icai   ^/JuTf  4r 
KaiyoTTjTi  C^V^  V* pmarricufAty, 

Rom.  vi.  5  ;  viii.  1 7,  29. 


Smyr.    i    iXijBv?    ovra    iic 
AafiiJi    Kara    ffdpKa,    vl6y 
teard  Oikrjfjui  xal  hivaixiy. 

Cf.  Trail.  8  ^.both  quote  O.  T.). 

Kph.  18  vov  Kavxfjaii  r&y  ktyo- 
/ji4vojv  auvtrSfV ; 
(Cluse  to  a  quotation  of  i  Cor.  i.  20.) 

Eph.  19  8€oO  dvOpcavtyws  ^ytpov- 
fiivov  tU  Kaiydrrjra  uidtov  ^cu^f. 

^^^g'  5  S(*  ov  idy  fJL^  avSaipireas 
i)(Ojfi(v  rd  utroOaytiy  e/s  rd  aurov 
vdOoSj  ro  ^^y  avrov  ovk  tony  iy  ^fuy. 

Trail.  9  Kurd  ro  ofiotwfui  ts  Kal  ^fids 
Tovs  viffrtvoyras  avr^  ovreus  tytpti  6 
var^p  avrov  ky  X.  'I.,  ov  X^P^^  '''^ 
dXrjSit'dv  ^y  ovk  (X^f'-*^' 

Mng.  6  €h  rvvoy  koX  Hihax^y 
dtpOapatas. 

Mag.  9  ol  iy  vaXaiois  wpdyftaaty 
dvnnrpaipiyrts  *h  Kaxyorrjra  i\rriSoi 
fj\Ooy. 

Trail.  9  ts  Kot  dXrjOoK  '^ytpOrf  dn6 
ytxpufv^  iydpauros  avruy  rod 
varpvs  aitrov. 

Eph.  9  vporjroifiaafjiiyoi  «Is  oIko- 
Jiofifiv  &€ov  varpds. 

Trail.  2  o^  ydp  fipcafidroay  Kal 
woru/y  flaiy  hoKovoi, 

Eph.  I  by  ct/yo/iac  Kard  *I.  X.  v/ios 
dyanoVj  koI  myras  hfids  avr^  iy  6fioi6- 
TiyTi  tiycu. 

The  following  resemblances  occur  in  the  Epistle  of  Polycarp : 


Rom.  VI.  17  tU  ty  vaptMrfr* 
rivoy  itSaxrjs, 

Rom.  vii.  6  Smrt  dovXcvcti'  ^fids 
Iv  Kaiyorrjr»  iryfvfiaroi  koI  06  iroAcud- 
rtjTi  ypdfjifjuiros. 

Rom.  viii.  11  ^  iydpas  X«  X 
l«  ytKp&y, 

Rom.  ix.  23  ffKtvTf  i\iovs  &  vpo- 
ijroifMfffy  fls  So^av. 

Rom.  xiv.  17  oit  yap  kcriy  if 
0a<Ti\tia  rod  Scov  fi  puff  it  Kal 
wdffis. 

Rom.  XV.  5  t6  alrd  ^poyuy  ky 
dXX^kois  Kard  X.  1. 


Rom.  vi.  13  Koi  rd  fiiKrj  vyJay 
trrKa  biKaioavyrjs. 

Rom.  xiii.  12  iySva&fitOa  82 
rd  6wKa  rod  <pon-6s. 

Rom.  xii.  to  r§  ^iXaScX^/f 
cir  dXX^Aovf  ipi\6aropyoiy  r^ 
rip!g  dXK^kovi  wpoijyovfityoi. 

Rom.  xiii.  8  6  ydp  dyavSiy  rdy 
trtpoy  vdfLoy  w%v\iipuKfy  «.r.A. 


Pol.  4  ovkiff^fitOa  rots  tvXois 
T^s  ZiKaioavyris, 


Pol.  10  fraiemitatis  amaiores 
diligentes  invicem.  in  verilate  social!, 
mTnsue'udincm  Domini  aUerutri 
praestolenteSy  nullum  despicienies. 

Pol.  3  ^01*  ydp  Tis  rovroiy  iyrds  ^ 
wfvXrjpoJKtv  ivro' iiv  l  iKtn  00  vtr,s'  6 
ydp  t\wy  dydwrjy  itoKpdy  iany  vdotjt 
dfJUipruAS. 
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Rom.  xiv.  lo  wdvTfs  ySip  vapa-  Pol.    6    «a2    vdvrat     Sff    vapa- 

aTr}o6fit0a  T^  fi-^fiariTov^  Qfov       arrival    r^   fiiifjiari    rov    TLpicrov, 

Mai    iitaaTov  tnlp  kavrov  K6yov 

12  dpfi  [oSvJ  iicaarrot  ijfuuv  vfpt       dovvai, 
iavTov  Kufoy  ddtaei*  [r^  9(f]*, 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  give  evidence  in  detail  from  later 
authors.  We  find  distinct  reminiscences  of  the  Romans  in  Aristides 
and  in  Justin  Martyr  *.  Very  interesting  also  is  the  evidence  of  the 
heretical  writers  quoted  by  Hippolytus  in  the  Refutaiio  omnium 
haeresium ;  it  would  of  course  be  of  greater  value  if  we  could  fix 
with  certainty  the  date  of  the  documents  he  makes  use  of.  We 
find  quotations  from  the  Epistle  in  writings  ascribed  to  the  Naas- 
senes",  the  Valentinians  of  the  Italian  school*,  and  to  Basileides '. 
In  the  last  writer  the  use  made  of  Rom.  v.  13,  14  and  viii.  19,  22 
is  exceedingly  curious  and  interesting. 

If  we  turn  to  another  direction  we  find  interesting  evidence  of 
a  kind  which  has  not  as  yet  been  fully  considered  or  estimated. 
The  series  of  quotations  appended  from  the  Testament  of  the 
Twelve  Patriarchs  can  hardly  be  explained  on  any  other  hypo- 
thesis than  that  the  writer  was  closely  acquainted  with  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  the  various 
critical  questions  which  have  been  or  ought  to  be  raised  concern- 
ing that  work,  but  it  may  be  noticed  here — 

(i)  That  the  writer  makes  use  of  a  considerable  number  of 
books  of  the  N.  T.  The  resemblances  are  not  confined  to  the 
writings  of  St.  Paul. 

(2)  That  the  quotations  occur  over  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  the  book,  both  in  passages  omitted  in  some  MSS.  and  in 
passages  which  might  be  supposed  to  belong  to  older  works. 

(3)  The  book  is  probably  older  than  the  time  of  Teriullian, 
while  the  crude  character  of  the  Christology  would  suggest  a  con- 
siderably earlier  date. 

Rom.  i.  4  ToO  o/)<(79cVrov  v/oC  6€ov  Test.  Levi.  18  itajt  vvtO/ia  dyico' 

iv    bvvnfifi    Kara    vrcv/ia    dyie^-       ffvyrjs  turai  Iv*  ahrcii,  .  .  . 
a^yijs. .  . 

Rom.  ii.   13  ot  ydp  ol  dxpoaral  Test.  Aser.  4  ol  ydp  dyaOci  dv^pts 

vdpLOv  diKaiot  vapd  rtji  9c^.  ....  diKaioi  tlai  wapd  r^  Ocj). 

*  rov  XpiffTov  Western  and  Syrian. 
«  dvoiiixTfi  B  D  F  G. 

'  Ty  e€^  om.  B  F  G. 

*  Rom.  ii.  4  =  Dial.  47 ;  Rom.  iii.  TI-17  «  Dial.  27 ;  Rom.  iv.  3  =-  Dial.  23 ; 
Rom.  ix.  7  «  Dial.  44  ;  Rom.  ix.  27-29  =  Dial.  32,  55,  64;  Rom.  z.  18  - 
Apol.  i.  40 ;  Rom.  xi.  2,3  =  Dial.  39. 

*  Hipp.  /^£/.  V.  7,  pp.  138.  64-140.  76  =  Rom.  1.  20-26 

*  Ibid.  vi.  36,  p.  286.  9-10  =  Rom.  viii.  it. 

^  Ibid,  vii.'  25,  p.  370.  80  -  Rom.  v.  13,  14;  ibid.  p.  368.  75  -  Rom.  ^iii. 
19,  22. 
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Rom.  V.  6  2ti  ^c^  TLpiar^  ivrojv 

d(T€0Siv  dviBavf, 

Rom.    yi.    i     kwifitvojfitv     rj 

Rom.  vi.  7  6  ycLp  dwoBayoiv 
HebiKaiofTat  dv6  ttjs  afiaprias. 

Rom.  vii.  8  dtpopfx^u  Bi  Ka0ovaa 

rtipydaaro  ly  i/ju^  vaaav  ImOvulay. 

Rom.  viii.  a 8  offld^cK  8c  in  rots 
dyairSffft  rbv  Ocdv  vdvra  ovv- 
fpyti  tts  dya$6v, 

Rom.  ix.  21  4  ouiv  ix^i  k^ovaiay 
6  Kfpafitvi  rov  jrrjKov,  i/e  tov  a(h 
Tov  ^vpafiaros  woifjffat  t  iikv  civ  T</ti)K 
OTiVcvoff,  h  h\  tU  drt/uav ; 

Rom.  xii.  i  irapaarfjacu  rd  aif/Mra 
Vfiwv  Ovciav  ^wacof,  dyiavy  tvdp^arw 
ry  0«ft  T^  KoyiK^v  Karptlav 
bfiSfv. 

Rom.  xii.  21  fx^  vikw  intb  rov  KtucoVf 
dXXd  viica  Iv  rj;  dyaO^  t6  KaxSr. 

Rom.  xiii.  12  dwo$&fif$a  oSk  rd 
tpya  TOV  (ncdrovs,  MvaiffK$a  82 
rd  SvXa  rov  <poar6s. 

Rom.  xv.  33  6  il  ecdv  r$f 
(IptiPTjs  /icrd  navrmy  vfiojy. 

Rom.  xvi.  20  6  82  ecos  r^$  ttpfjvtjs 
ffwrpiiffti  rdy  SaroyaK  vird  r<^ 
v6bas  hpSfy  Iv  rdx*i> 


Test.  Benj.  3  dyaftdprrjros  tvip 
dotfi&v  dvoOaytirai. 

Test.  Levi.  4  ol  dvOponroi  drnffrovyrts 
inifityovffiy  iy  rats  dtkKiais. 

Test.  Sym.  6  Sims  9iKato)0oj  dvd 
rfjs  dfxaprias  rSty  rpvxoiv  t/iSfy. 

Test.  Neph.  8  teat  8i5o  ivroAof 
c/tri*  mx^  fl  fiij  yivcayrai  iv  rd^€i  aiirSry, 
dfidpriay  vap^xovaiy. 

Test.  Benj.  4<)  dyaOowotwy. . .  r^ 
dYavwvTc  rdy  Qtby  avytpyii. 

m 

Test.  Neph.  2  /ra^clv  7<)/>  dxcpa/ici^r 
o78«  rd  airci/o;,  ir<$aoi'  X^P'^  ^^^  ^P^ 
aurhy  (f>4ptt  Wfjk6yf  oGtcj  koI  6  Kvpios 
vpiis  6noiMTty  rov  nyti^fiaros  wotti  rd 
aStfjuL. 

Test.  Levi  3  vpo<r<pipown  82  Kvplv 
dofiily  tM^as  koyiKi^y  ical  dyou' 
fuutroy  wfoaipopdy. 

Test.  Benj.  4  otrrvs  8  dy4i0onoiSjy 
yiM^  t8  Kaic6y. 

Test.  Neph.  2  ofrran  obSk  kyaxdrti 
Zw^ia^cOt  rtoirjaoL  ipyaipoards. 

'rtst.  Dan.  5  Ix"^*^*^  ^^•'  6 fir  t^s 

Test.  Aser.  *j  koL  hy  ^irvx^^  ffvy- 
rpi0wy  r^v  irc^aX^  rov  dpdttoyros 
8t'  (;8aro;. 


So  far  we  have  had  no  direct  citation  from  the  Epistle  by  name. 
Although  Clement  refers  expressly  to  the  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  and  Ignatius  may  refer  to  an  Epislle  to  the  Ephesians, 
neither  they  nor  Polycarp,  nor  in  fact  any  other  writer,  expressly 
mentions  Romans.  It  is  wiih  Marcion  {c,  140)  that  we  obtain 
our  first  direct  evidence.  Romans  was  one  of  the  ten  Epistles 
he  included  in  his  Aposiolicon,  ascribing  it  directly  to  St.  Paul. 
Nor  have  we  any  reason  to  think  that  he  originated  the  idea  of 
making  a  collection  of  the  Pauline  Epistles.  The  very  fact,  as 
Zahn  points  out,  that  he  gives  the  same  short  tides  to  the  Epistles 
that  we  find  in  our  oldest  MSS.  (w/joj  pw/imW)  implies  that  these 
had  formed  part  of  a  collection.  Such  a  title  would  not  be 
sufficient  unless  the  books  were  included  in  a  collection  which  had 
a  distinguishing  title  of  its  own.  In  the  Aposiolicon  of  Marcion  the 
Epistles  were  arranged  in  the  following  order:  (i)  Gal.,  (2)  i  Cor., 
(3)  2  Cor.,  (4)  Rom.,  (5)  i  Thess.,  (6)  2  Thess.,  (7)  Laodic.  = 
Ephes.,  (8)  Col.,  (9)   Phil.,   (10)   Philem.     The   origin  of  this 
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arrangement  we  cannot  conjecture  with  any  certainty ;  but  it  may 
be  noted  that  the  Epistle  placed  first — the  Galaiians — is  the  one  on 
which  Marcion  primarily  rested  his  case  and  in  which  the  anti- 
judaism  of  St.  Paul  is  most  prominent,  while  the  four  Epistles  of  the 
Captivity  are  grouped  together  at  the  conclusion.  Another  interest- 
ing point  is  the  text  of  the  Epistles  used  by  Marcion.  We  need 
not  stop  to  discuss  the  question  whether  the  charge  against  Marcion 
of  excising  large  portions  of  the  Epistles  is  correct.  That  he  did 
so  is  undoubted.  In  the  Romans  particularly  he  omitted  chaps, 
i.  19-ii.  i;  iii.  31-iv.  25;  ix.  1-33;  x.  5-xi.  32:  xv.-xvi.  Nor 
again  can  we  doubt  that  he  omitted  and  altered  ^hort  passages  in 
order  to  harmonize  the  teaching  with  his  own.  For  instance,  in 
X.  2,  3  he  seems  to  have  read  dyvoovvr€s  yap  t6v  Qrou.  Both  these 
statements  must  be  admitted.  But  two  further  questions  remain  : 
Can  we  in  any  case  arrive  at  the  text  of  the  E[)istles  used  by 
Marcion,  and  has  Marcion's  text  influenced  the  variations  of  our 
MSS.  ?  An  interesting  reading  from  this  point  of  view  is  the  omis- 
sion of  TTpttJTov  in  i.  16  (see  the  notes,  p.  24).  Is  this  a  case  where 
his  reading  has  influenced  our  MSS.,  or  does  he  preserve  an  early 
variation,  or  even  the  original  U  xt  ? 

We  need  not  pursue  the  history  of  the  Epistle  further.  From  the 
time  of  Irenaeus  onwards  we  have  full  and  complete  citations  in 
all  the  Church  writers.  The  Epistle  is  recognized  as  being  by 
St.  Paul,  is  looked  upon  a$  canonical  \  and  is  a  groundwork  of 
Christian  theology. 

One  more  question  remains  to  be  discussed — its  place  in  the 
collection  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  According  to  the  Muratorian 
fragment  on  the  Canon  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  were  early  divided 
into  two  e  roups,  those  to  churches  and  those  to  individuals  ;  and 
this  division  permanently  influenced  the  arrangement  in  the  Canon, 
accounting  of  course  incidentally  for  the  varying  place  occupied  by 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  It  is  with  the  former  group  only  that 
we  are  concerned,  and  here  we  find  that  there  is  a  very  marked 
variation  in  the  order.  Speaking  roughly  the  earlier  lists  all  place 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  at  the  end  of  the  collection,  whilst  later 
lists,  as  for  example  the  Canon  of  the  received  text  place  it  at 
the  beginning. 

For  the  earlier  list  our  principal  evidence  is  the  Muratorian 
fragment  on  the  Canon  :  cum  ipse  beaius  apostolus  Paulus,  sequens 
prodecessoris  sui  lohannis  ordinem^  Jtonnisi  nominatim  septem  eccksiis 
scribat  or  dine  tali:  ad  Corinlhios  {^prima).  ad  Ephrsios  {secunda)^  ad 
Philippenses  itertia),  ad  Colossenses  Aquaria),  ad  Galalas  [quitila),  ad 
Thessalof lice  uses  {sexla),  ad  Romanes   (sepiima).     Nor   does   this 

'  On  Harnack's  theory  that  the  Pauline  Epistles  had  at  the  close  of  the 
second  century  less  canonical  authority  than  the  Gospels,  see  Sanday.  Bampion 
Lecturu^  pp.  20,  66. 
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staml  alone.  The  same  place  apparently  was  occupied  by  Romans 
in  ihe  collection  used  by  Tertyllian,  probably  in  that  of  Cyprian. 
It  is  suggested  that  it  influenced  the  order  of  Marcion,  who  per- 
haps found  in  his  copy  of  the  Epistles  Corinthians  standing  first, 
while  the  position  of  Romans  at  the  end  may  be  implied  in 
a  passage  of  Origen  *. 

The  later  order  (Rom.,  Cor.,  Gal.,  Eph.,  Phil.,  Col.,  Thess.)  is 
that  of  all  writers  from  the  fourth  century  onwards,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  changes  caused  by  the  insertion  of  the  Kpisile  to  the 
Hebrews,  and  of  certain  small  variations  which  do  not  affect  the 
point  under  discussion,  of  all  Greek  MSS.,  and  of  all  MSS.  of 
Versions.  This  widespread  testimony  implies  an  early  date.  But 
the  arrangement  is  clearly  not  traditional.  It  is  roughly  based  on 
the  length  of  the  Epistles,  the  Romans  coming  first  as  being  the 
longer. 

The  origin  of  the  early  order  is  by  no  means  clear.  Zahn's 
conjecture,  that  it  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  collection  of  Pauline 
Epistles  was  first  made  at  Corinth,  is  ingenious  but  not  conclusive, 
while  Clem.  Rom.  47,  which  he  cites  in  support  of  his  theory,  will 
hardly  prove  as  much  as  he  wishes  \ 

To  sum  up  briefly.  During  the  first  century  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  was  known  and  used  in  Rome  and  perhaps  elsewhere. 
During  the  first  quarter  of  the  second  century  we  find  it  forming 
part  of  a  collection  of  Pauline  Epistles  used  by  the  principal  Church 
writers  of  that  time  in  Antioch,  in  Rome,  in  Smyrna,  probably  also 
in  Corinth.  By  the  middle  of  that  century  ii  had  been  included  in 
an  abbreviated  form  in  Marcion's  Apostolicon ;  by  the  end  it  appears 
to  be  definitely  accepted  as  canonical. 
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The  sun-ey  which  has  been  given  of  the  literary  history  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  makes  it  perfectly  clear  that  the  external  evidence  in  favour  ot  its 
early  date  is  not  only  lelatively  but  absolutely  very  strong.  Setting  aside 
doubtful  quotations,  almost  every  Christian  writer  of  the  early  part  of  the 
second  century  makes  use  of  it;  it  was  contained  in  Marcion's  canon;  and 
when  Christian  literature  becomes  extensive,  the  quotations  are  almost 
numerous  enough  to  enable  us  to  reconstruct  the  whole  Epistle.  So  strong' 
is  this  evifVucc  and  so  clear  are  the  internal  marks  of  authenticity  that  the 
Epistle  (with  the  exception  of  the  last  two  chapters  of  which  we  shall  speak 
presently)  has  been  almost  universally  admitted  to  be  a  genuine  work  of 
St.  Paul.  It  was  accepted  as  such  by  Baur,  and  in  consequence  by  all  members 
of  the  Tiihinfjen  school;  it  is  accepted  at  the  present  day  by  critics  of  every 
variety  of  opinion,  by  HilgenfeM,  lioltzmann,  Weizsacker,  Lipsius,  Harnack, 
as  deAnitely  as  by  those  who  are  usually  classed  as  coiiservative. 

^  On  this  subject  see  Zahn,  Geuhichtt^  &c.,  ii.  p.  344. 
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To  this  general  acceptance  there  have  been  few  exceptions.  The  earliest  writer 
who  denied  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistje  appears  to  have  be(  n  the  English- 
man Evanson  (1792).  The  arguments  on  which  he  relied  are  mainly  historical. 
The  Epistle  implies  the  existence  of  a  Church  in  Rome,  but  we  know  from  the 
Acts  that  no  such  Church  existed.  Equally  impossible  is  it  that  St.  Paul 
should  have  known  such  a  number  of  persons  in  Rome,  or  that  Aqnila 
and  Priscilla  should  have  been  there  at  this  time.  He  interprets  xvi.  13 
literally,  and  asks  why  the  aged  mother  of  the  Apostle  should  have  wandered 
to  Rome.  He  thinks  that  xi.  12,  15,  21,  22  must  have  been  written  after  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem  ^  The  same  thesis  was  maintained  by  Bruno  Bauer  *,  and 
has  been  revived  at  the  present  day  by  certain  Dutch  and  Swiss  theologians, 
notably  Loman  and  Steck. 

Loman  '^1882)  denied  the  historical  reality  of  Christ,  and  considered  that  all 
the  Pauline  Epistles  dated  from  the  second  century.  Christianity  itself  was  the 
embodiment  of  certain  Jewish  ideas.  St.  Paul  was  a  real  person  who  lived  at 
the  time  usually  ascribed  to  him,  but  he  did  not  write  the  Epistles  which  bear 
his  name.  That  he  should  have  done  so  at  such  an  early  peiiod  in  the  history 
of  Christianity  would  demand  a  miracle  to  account  for  its  history  ;  a  statement 
which  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  to  refute.  Loman 's  arguments  appear  to 
be  the  silence  of  the  Acts,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Romans  the  inconsistency  of 
the  various  sections  with  one  another  ;  the  differences  of  opinion  which  had  arisen 
with  regard  to  the  composition  of  the  Roman  Church  prove  (he  argues)  that 
there  is  no  clear  historical  situation  implied '.  Steck  (i  888)  has  devoted  himself 
primarily  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  which  he  condemns  as  inconsistent 
with  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  as  dependent  upon  the  other  leading  Epistles, 
but  he  incidentally  examines  these  also.  All  alike  he  puts  in  the  second 
century,  arranging  them  in  the  following  order: — Romans,  1  Corinthians, 
2  Corinthians,  (lalatians.  All  alike  are  he  says  built  up  under  the  influence  of 
Jewish  and  Heathen  writers,  and  he  finds  passages  in  the  Romans  borrowed 
from  Philo,  Seneca,  and  Jewish  Apocryphal  works  to  which  he  assigns  a  late 
date — such  as  the  Assumptio  Mosis  and  4  Ezra*.  Akin  to  these  theories 
which  deny  completely  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle,  are  similar  ones  also 
having  their  origin  for  the  most  part  in  Holland,  which  find  large  interpolations 
in  our  present  text  and  profess  to  distmguish  different  recensions.  Earliest  of 
these  was  Weisse  (1867),  who  in  addition  to  certain  more  reasonable  theories 
with  regard  to  the  concluding  chapters,  professed  to  be  able  to  distinguish  bv 
the  evidence  of  style  the  genuine  from  the  interpolated  portions  of  the  Epistle  f 
His  example  has  been  followed  with  greater  in  discreetness  by  Pierson  and 
Naber(i886\  Midielsen  (1886),  Voelter  (1889,  90),  Van  Manen  (1891). 

Pierson  and  Naber*  basing  their  theory  on  some  slight  allusions  in  Josephus, 
consider  that  there  existed  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  a  school 
of  elevated  Jewish  thinkers,  who  produced  a  large  numl)er  of  apparently 
fragmentary  works  distinguished  by  their  lofty  religious  tone.  These  weie 
made  use  of  by  a  certain  Paulus  Episcopos,  a  Christian  who  incorporated  them 

*  Evanson  (Edward),  The  Dissonance  of  the  four  generally  received  Evan- 
gelists examined^  Ed.  I,  1792,  pp.  257-261 ;  Ed.  2,  1805,  pp.  306-312. 

•  Bruno  Bauer,  Kritik  der  pauL  Briefe,  1852.     Chrislus  und  die  Cdsaren, 

p.  372- 
»  Loman  (A.  D.),  Quaestiones  Paulinae^  Theologisch  Tijdschrift,  1882, 1883, 

1886. 

*  Steck  (Rudolf),  Der  Galaterbrief  nach  seiner  Echtheit  utitersucht,  Berlin, 
1888. 

■  Weisse  (C.  H.\  Beitrdge  zur  Kritik  der  Paulitiischen  Brief e  an  die 
Calater,  I^ ornery  Philipper  uud  h'o'osser.     Leipzig.  1867. 

•  Verisimilia^  Laceram  conditionem  Novi  Testamenti  exhibentia.  A.  Pierson, 
et  S.  A.  Naber,  Amstelodami,  1886. 
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in  letters  which  he  wrote  in  order  to  make  iip  lor  his  own  poverty  of  religious 
and  philosophical  ideas.  An  examination  of  their  treatment  of  a  single  chapter 
may  be  ap|>ended.  The  basis  of  ch.  vi  is  a  Jewish  fragment  {admotium 
memorabile)  which  extends  from  ver.  3  to  ver.  11.  This  fragment  Paulus 
£piscopas  treated  in  his  usual  manner.  He  begins  with  the  foolish  question 
ot  ver.  2  which  shows  that  he  does  not  understand  the  argument  that  follows. 
He  added  interpolations  in  ver.  4.  Itidem  odoramur  nuinum  eius  ver.  5. 
If  we  omit  t^~  dfioiufiau  in  ver.  6  the  difliculty  in  it  vanishes.  Ver.  8  again  is 
feeble  and  therefore  was  the  work  of  Paulus  Episcopus :  twn  enim  credimits 
nos  esse  viciuros,  sed  novimus  nos  vivere  \yt.T.  11).  vv.  11-23  with  the  ex- 
ception apparently  of  ver.  14,  15  which  have  been  misplaced,  are  the  work 
of  this  interpolator  who  spoiled  the  Jewish  fragment,  and  in  these  verses 
adapts  what  has  preceded  to  the  uses  of  the  Church  ^  It  will  probably  not 
be  thought  necessary  to  pursue  this  subject  further. 

Michelsen  "^  basing  his  theory  to  a  certain  extent  on  the  phenomena  of  the 
last  two  chapters  considered  that  towards  the  end  of  the  second  century 
three  recensions  of  the  Epistle  were  in  existence.  The  Eastern  containing 
ch.  i-xvi.  24;  the  Western  ch.  i-xiv  and  xvi.  25-27;  the  Marcionite  ch. 
i-xiv.  The  redactor  who  put  together  these  recensions  was  however  also 
responsible  for  a  considerable  number  of  interpolations  which  Michelsen 
undertakes  to  distinguish.  Volter's  theory  is  more  elaborate.  The  original 
Epistle  according  to  him  contained  the  following  portions  of  the  Epistle, 
i.  la,  7 ;  5,  6 ;  8-17;  v.  and  vi.  (except  v.  13,  14,  20;  vi.  14,  15):  xii,  xiii; 
XV.  14- .A 2  ;  xvi.  21-  23.  This  bears  all  the  marks  of  originality ;  its  Christology 
is  primitive,  free  from  any  theory  of  pre-existence  or  of  two  natures.  To  the 
first  interpolator  we  owe  i.  18;  iii.  20  (except  ii.  14,  15);  viii.  i,  3-39; 
i.  ib-4.  Here  the  Christology  is  different;  Christ  is  the  pre-existent  Son  of 
God.  To  the  second  interpolator  we  owe  iii.  21 — iv.  25;  v.  13,  14,  ao;  vi. 
14,  15  ;  vii.  1-6 ;  ix.  x;  xiv.  i — xv.  6.  This  writer  who  worked  about  the  year 
70  was  a  determined  Antinomian,  who  could  not  see  anything  but  evil  in  the 
Law.  A  third  interpolator  is  responsible  for  vii.  7-25;  viii.  2;  a  fourth  for 
xi;  ii.  14.  15  ;  xv.  7-13;  a  fifth  for  xvi.  1-20;  a  sixth  for  xvi.  24;  a  seventh 
for  xvi.  25-27. 

Van  Manen  ^  is  distinguished  for  his  vigorous  attacks  on  his  predecessors ;  and 
for  basing  his  own  theory  of  interpolations  on  a  reconstruction  of  the  Marcionite 
text  which  he  holds  to  be  original. 

It  has  been  somewhat  tedious  work  enumerating  these  theories,  which  will 
seem  probably  to  most  readers  hardly  worth  while  repeating;  so  subjective 
and  arbitrary  is  the  whole  criticism.  The  only  conclusion  that  we  can  arrive 
at  is  that  if  early  Christian  documents  have  been  systematically  tampered  with 
in  a  manner  which  would  justify  any  one  of  these  theoiies,  then  the  study  of 
Christian  history  would  be  Jutile.  There  is  no  criteiion  of  style  or  of  language 
which  enables  us  to  distinguish  a  document  from  the  interpolations,  and  we 
should  be  compelled  to  make  use  of  a  number  of  writings  which  we  could  not 
either  trust  or  criticize.  If  the  documents  are  not  trustworthy,  neither  is  our 
criticism. 

But  such  a  feeling  of  distrust  is  not  necessary,  and  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
conclude  this  subject  by  pointing  out  certain  reasons  which  enable  us  to  feci 
confident  in  most  at  any  rate  of  ttie  documents  of  early  Christianity. 

*  Op.  cit.,  pp.  139-143. 

«  Michelsen  (J.  ii.  A.),  Theobgisch  Tijdschrift,  1S86,  pp.  372  ff.,  473  flf.; 
1887,  p.  163  ff. 

'  Voelter  (DanicD,  Thcologisch  Tijdschrt'fty  1889,  p.  265 ff.;  and  Z)f>  Com- 
position  der  paul.  Hauptbricfe^  /.     Der  A\  rner-  und  Galaterbrief,  1 890. 

*  Van  Manen  (W.  C.j»  T/ieologisch  Tijdschriftj  1887.  Alarcion^ s  Brief  van 
Paulus  aan  de  Galnti^s^  pp.  .  82  404,  451-333;  and  Faults  II,  De  brief 
aan  de  Kgnuinet^.     I^iden,  i8pi. 
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It  has  been  pointed  ont  that  interpolation  theories  are  not  as  absurd  as  they 
might  prima  facie  be  held  to  be,  for  we  have  instances  of  the  process  actually 
taking  place.  The  obvious  examples  are  the  Ignatian  letters.  But  these  are 
not  solitary,  almost  the  whole  of  the  Apocryphal  literature  has  undergone  the 
same  process ;  so  have  the  Acts  of  the  Saints ;  so  has  the  Didache  for  example 
when  included  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions.  Nor  are  we  without  evidence  of 
interpolations  in  the  N.  T. ;  the  phenomenon  of  the  Western  text  presents 
exactly  the  same  character istics.  May  we  not  then  expect  the  same  to  have 
happened  in  other  cases  where  we  have  little  or  no  information?  Now  in 
dealing  with  a  document  which  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  smgle  MS.  or 
version,  or  on  any  slight  traditional  evidence  this  possibility  must  always  be 
considered,  and  it  is  necessary  to  be  cautions  in  argumg  from  a  single  passage 
in  a  text  which  may  have  been  interpolated.  Those  who  doubted  the  genuineness 
of  the  Armenian  fragment  of  Aristides  for  example,  on  the  grounds  that  it 
contained  the  word  Theotokos,  have  been  proved  to  be  wrong,  for  that  word  as 
was  suspected  by  many  has  now  been  shown  to  have  been  interpolated. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  N.  T.  we  have  so  many  authorities  going  back  in- 
dependently to  such  an  early  period,  that  it  is  most  improbable  that  any 
important  variation  in  the  text  could  escape  our  knowledge.  The  different 
lines  of  text  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles  must  have  separated  as  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century  ;  and  we  shall  see  shortly  that  one  displaoeAient 
in  the  lext,  which  must  have  been  early,  and  may  have  been  very  early,  has 
influenced  almost  all  subsequent  documents  The  number,  the  variety,  and 
the  early  character  of  the  texts  preserved  to  us  in  MSS.,  Versions,  and  Fathers, 
is  a  guarantee  that  a  text  formed  on  critical  methods  represents  within  very 
narrow  limits  the  work  as  it  left  its  author's  hands. 

A  second  line  of  argument  which  is  used  in  favour  of  interpolation  theories 
is  the  difficulty  and  obscurity  of  some  passages.  No  doubt  there  are  passages 
which  are  difficult ;  but  it  is  surely  very  gratuitous  to  imagine  that  everything 
which  is  genuine  is  easy.  The  whole  tendency  of  textual  criticism  is  to  prove 
that  it  is  the  custom  of  •  redactors'  or  *  correctors'  or  *  interpolators'  to  produce 
a  text  which  is  always  superficially  at  any  rate  more  easy  than  the  genuine 
text.  But  on  the  other  side,  although  the  style  of  St.  Paul  is  certainly  not 
always  perfectly  smooth ;  although  he  certainly  is  liable  to  be  curried  away  by 
a  side  issue,  to  change  the  order  of  his  thoughts,  to  leap  over  intirmediate 
steps  in  his  argument,  yet  no  serious  comuantators  of  whatever  school  would 
doubt  that  there  is  a  strong  sustained  argument  running  through  the  whole 
Epistle.  The  possibility  of  the  commentaries  \^hich  have  been  written  proves 
conclusively  the  improbability  of  theories  implying  a  wide  element  of  in- 
terpolation. But  in  the  case  ol  St  Paul  we  may  go  further.  Even  where  there 
is  a  break  in  the  argument,  there  is  almost  always  a  verbal  connexion.  When 
St.  Paul  passes  for  a  time  to  a  side  issue  there  is  a  subtle  connexion  in  thought 
as  in  words  which  would  certainly  escape  an  interpolator's  observation.  This 
has  been  pointed  out  in  the  notes  on  xi.  lo;  xv.  ao,  where  the  question  of 
interpolation  has  been  carefully  examined ;  and  if  any  one  will  take  the 
trouble  to  go  carefully  through  the  end  of  ch.  v  and  the  beginning  of  ch.  vi, 
he  will  see  how  each  sentence  leads  on  to  the  next.  For  instance,  the  first 
part  of  V.  20,  which  is  omitted  by  some  of  these  critics,  leads  on  immediately 
to  the  second  {irkiovaari  .  .  .  ivXtovaatv)^  that  suggests  vir(p€v*pi<Tatv<Tfv,  then 
comes  wKtovdajf  in  vi.  i  ;  but  the  connexion  of  sin  and  death  cUarly  suggests 
the  words  of  ver.  a  and  the  argument  that  follows.  The  same  process  may 
be  worked  out  through  the  whole  Epistle.  For  the  most  part  there  is  a  clear 
and  definite  argument,  and  even  where  the  logical  continuity  is  broken  there 
is  always  a  connexion  either  in  thought  or  words.  The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul 
present  for  the  most  part  a  definite  and  compact  literary  unit. 

If  to  these  arguments  we  add  the  external  evidence  which  is  given  in  detail 
^l^ove,  we  ma^  feel  reasonably  confident  that  the  historical  conditions  vinder 
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which  the  Epistle  has  come  down  to  ns  make  the  theories  of  this  new  school 
of  critics  untenable  ^ 

We  have  laid  great  stress  on  the  complete  absence  of  any  textual  justifica- 
tions for  any  of  the  theories  which  have  been  so  far  noticed.  I'his  absence 
is  made  all  the  more  striking  by  the  existence  of  certain  variations  in  the  text 
and  certain  facts  reported  on  tradition  with  regnrd  to  the  last  two  chapters  of 
the  Epistle.  These  facts  are  somewhat  complex  and  to  a  certain  extent  con- 
flicting, and  a  careful  examination  of  them  and  of  the  theories  suggested  to 
explam  them  is  necessary  ^ 

It  will  be  convenient  first  of  all  to  enumerate  these  facts: 

{I)  The  words  Iv  *Ptu;*|7  in  i.  7  and  15  are  omitted  by -the  bilingual  MS.  G 
both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  text  (F  is  here  defective).  Moreo  er  the  cursive 
47  adds  in  the  margin  of  ver.  7  t^  Iv  *P<i>M]7,  ovrt  iv  tij  i^rjyrj  lu  owr«  iv  ry 
^rjT(ff  ntfrjfjLov€vti.  Bp.  Lightfoot  attempted  to  find  corroborative  evidence  for 
this  reading  in  Origen,  in  the  writer  cited  as.Ambrosiaster,  and  in  the  reading 
ut  I)  tt^  dya-nif  for  dyamjTois.  That  he  is  wrong  in  doing  so  seems  to  be  shown 
by  Dr.  Hort;  but  it  may  be  doubtful  if  tlie  latter  is  correct  in  his  attempt  to 
explain  away  the  variation.  The  evidence  is  slight,  but  it  is  hardly  likely  that 
it  arose  simply  through  transcriptional  error.  If  it  occurred  only  in  one  place 
I  his  might  be  sufficient ;  if  it  occurred  only  in  one  MS.  we  might  ascribe  it  to 
the  delinquencies  of  a  single  scribe;  as  it  is,  we  must  accept  it  as  an  existing 
variation  supported  by  slight  evidence,  but  evidence  sufficiently  good  to 
demand  an  explanation. 

(a)  There  is  considerable  variation  in  existing  MSS.  concerning  the  place  of 
the  final  doxology  (xvi.  25-27). 

a.  In  K  B  C  D  £  minusc.  pauc,  codd.  ap.  Orig.-lat.,  d  e  f  Vulg.  Pesh.  Boh. 
Aeth.,  Orig.-lat.  Ambistr.  Pelagius  it  occurs  at  the  end  of  chap.  xvi.  and  there 
only. 

b.  In  L  minusc,  plus  quam  200,  codd.  ap,  Orig.-lat.,  Hard.,  Chrys.  Theodrt. 
Jo-Damaso.  it  occurs  at  the  end  of  chap,  xiv  and  there  only. 

c  In  A  P  5.  17  Arm.  codd.  it  is  inserted  in  both  places. 

d.  In  F«'.  G  codd.  ap.  Hieron.  {in  E|  h.  iii.  5),  g,  Mnrcion  {vide  infra)  it  is 
entirely  omitted.  It  may  be  noted  that  G  leaves  a  blank  space  at  the  end  of 
chap,  xiv,  and  that  f  is  taken  direct  from  the  Vulgite,  a  space  being  left  in  F 
in  the  Greek  corresponding  to  these  verses.  lDdi:ectly  D  and  Sedulius  also 
attest  the  omission  by  placing  the  Benediction  after  ver.  24,  a  transposixion 
which  would  be  made  (see  below)  owing  to  that  verse  being  in  these  copies 
at  the  end  of  the  Epistle. 

In  reviewing  this  evidence  it  becomes  clear  (i)  that  the  weight  of  good 
authority  is  in  favour  of  placing  this  doxology  at  the  end  of  the  Epistle,  and 
there  only,  (ii)  That  the  variation  in  position — a  vaiiation  which  must  be 
explained — is  early,  probably  earlier  than  the  time  of  Origen,  although  we 
can  never  have  complete  confidence  in  Rufinus'  translation,  (iii)  That  the 
evidence  fur  com)  lete  omission  goes  back  to  Marcion,  and  that  very  probably 
his  excision  of  the  words  may  have  influenced  the  omission  in  Western 
anthoiiiies. 

*  The  English  reader  will  find  a  very  full  account  of  this  Dutch  school  of 
critics  in  Knowling,  The  Witness  of  the  Epistles^  pp.  133-243.  A  very 
careful  compilation  of  the  results  arrived  at  is  given  by  Dr.  Carl  Clemen,  Die 
Einheitlichkeit  der  Paulinischen  Briefe.  To  both  these  works  we  must 
express  our  obligations,  and  to  them  we  must  refer  any  who  wish  for  further 
information. 

*  The  leading  discussion  on  the  last  two  chapters  of  the  Romans  is  con- 
tained in  three  papers,  two  by  Bp.  Lightfoot,  and  one  by  Dr.  Hort  first 
published  in  the  Journal  of  Philology,  vols,  ii,  iii,  and  since  reprinted  in 
Lightfoot,  Biblical  Essays,  pp.  287-374. 
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(3^  There  is  very  considerable  evidence  that  Marcion  omitted  the  whole  of 
the  last  two  chapters. 

a.  Origen  int.  Ruf.)  x.  43,  vol.  vii,  p.  453,  ed.  Lomm.  writes  :  Caput  hoe 
Mdrciofty  a  quo  Scripturae  Evangelicae  atque  Apostoluae  interpolatae  sunty  tU 
hac  epistola  penitus  ahstulit ;  et  ncn  solum  hoc,  sed  et  ab  eo  loco,  ubi  scriptum 
est :  omne  autcn^  quod  nun  est  ex  fide,  (>eccatuni  est :  usque  ad  finem  cuncta 
dissecuit.  In  aliis  veto  exemplaribus,  id  est.  in  his  qucu  non  sunt  a  Marciom 
temerata,  hoc  ipsum  caput  diverse  positum  invenimus,  in  nonnulUs  etcnim 
cotlicibus post  enm  locum,  quern  supra  diximus  hoc  est :  umne  autcm  quod  non 
est  ex  fide,  peccatum  est:  statim  coherens  hahetur:  ti  autem,  qui  pot  ens  est 
vos  confii-mare.  Alii  vero  codices  in  fine  idy  ut  nunc  est  positum,  continent. 
This  extract  is  quite  precise,  nor  is  the  attempt  made  by  Hort  to  emend  it  at 
all  successful.  He  reads  in  for  o^,  having  for  this  the  support  of  a  Paris  MS., 
and  then  emends  hoc  into  hie  ;  reading  et  non  solum  hie  sed  et  in  eo  loco,  &c., 
and  translating  *and  not  only  here  but  also/  at  xiv.  23  *he  cut  out  everything 
quite  to  the  end.'  He  applies  the  words  to  the  Doxology  alone.  The  change-* 
in  the  text  are  slight  ana  might  be  justified,  but  with  this  change  the  words 
that  follow  become  quite  meaningless :  usque  cut  finem  cuncta  dissecuit  ca  1 
only  apply  to  the  whole  of  the  two  chapters.  If  Origen  meant  the  doxology 
alone  they  would  be  quite  pointless. 

b.  But  we  have  other  evidence  for  Marcion's  text  Tertullian,  Adv.  Marc.  v. 
14,  quoting  the  words  tribunal  Christi  ',xiv.  10),  states  that  they  occur  in 
clausula  of  the  Kpistle.  The  argument  is  not  conclusive  but  the  words 
probably  imply  that  in  Maroion*s  copy  of  the  Epistle,  if  not  in  all  those  known 
to  Tertullian,  the  last  two  chapters  were  omitted. 

These  two  witnesses  make  it  almost  ceitain  that  Marcion  omitted  not  only 
the  d'^xology  but  the  whole  of  the  last  two  chapters. 

4.  Some  further  evidence  has  been  brought  forward  suggesting  that  an 
edition  of  the  Epistle  was  in  circulation  which  omitted  the  last  two  chapters. 

a.  It  is  pointed  out  that  Tertullian,  Marcion,  Irenaeus,  and  probably  Cyprian 
never  quote  from  these  last  two  chapters.  The  argument  however  is  of  little 
value,  because  the  same  may  be  said  of  i  Cor.  xvi.  The  chapters  were  not 
quoted  because  there  was  little  or  nothing  in  them  to  quote. 

b.  An  argument  of  greater  weight  is  found  in  certain  systems  of  capitula- 
tions in  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate.  In  Codex  Amiatinus  the  table  of  contents  gives 
Hfty-one  sections,  and  the  fiftieth  section  is  described  thus:  De  pcriculo  con- 
tristante  /rat rem  suum  esca  sua,  et  quod  non  sit  regnum  Dei  esca  et  potus  sed 
iustitia  et  pax  et  gaudium  in  Spirit u  Saneto  ;  this  is  followed  by  the  lifty- first 
and  last  section,  which  is  described  as  De  mysterio  Domini  ante  passiotiem  in 
silentio  habito,  post  pcLssionem  vero  ipsius  revclato.  The  obvious  deduction  is 
that  this  system  was  drawn  up  for  a  copy  wliich  omitted  the  greater  part  at  any 
rate  of  chaps,  xv  and  xvi.  This  system  appears  to  have  prevailed  very  widely. 
In  the  Codex  Fuldcnsis  there  are  given  in  the  table  of  contents  fifty-one 
sections :  of  these  the  first  twenty-three  include  the  whole  Epistle  up  to  the 
end  of  chap,  xiv,  the  last  sentence  being  headed  Quod  fideles  Dei  non  debeant 
invicem  iudicare  cum  unusquisque  secundum  regulas  mandatorum  ipse  se 
debeat  divitio  imiicio  praeparare  ut  ante  tributial  Dei  sine  confusione  possit 
operum  suorum  praestare  rationem.  Then  follow  the  last  twenty- eight  sections 
of  the  Amiatine  system,  beginning  with  the  twenty-fourth  at  ix.  i.  Hence 
chaps,  ix  xiv  are  described  twice.  The  scribe  seems  to  have  had  before  him 
an  otherwise  unrecorded  system  which  only  embraced  fourteen  chapters,  and 
then  added  the  remainder  from  where  he  could  get  them  in  order  to  make  up 
what  he  felt  to  be  the  right  number  of  fifty- one. 

Both  these  systems  seem  to  exclude  the  last  two  chapters,  whatever  reason 
we  may  give  for  the  phenomenon. 

5.  Lastly,  some  critics  have  discover^  a  certain  amount  of  significance  in 
(wo  other  points. 
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a.  The  prayer  at  the  end  of  chap,  xv  is  supposed  to  represent,  either  with 
or  without  the  dfi-ffv  (which  is  omitted  in  some  MSS.,  probably  incorrectly),  a 
conclusion  of  the  Epistle.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  formula  does  not  represent 
any  known  form  of  ending,  and  may  be  paralleled  from  places  in  the  body  of 
the  Epistle. 

b.  The  two  conclusions  xvi.  20  and  34  of  the  T  R  are  supposed  to  represent 
endings  to  two  different  recensions  of  the  Epistle.  But  as  will  be  seen  by 
referring  to  the  note  on  the  passage,  this  is  based  upon  a  misreading.  The 
rending  of  the  T  R  is  a  late  conflation  of  the  two  older  forms  of  the  text.  The 
benediction  stood  originally  at  ver.  20  and  only  there,  the  verses  that  followed 
being  a  sort  of  postscript.  Certain  MSS.  which  were  without  the  doxology  (see 
above)  moved  it  to  their  end  of  the  Epistle  after  ver.  23,  while  certam  others 
placed  it  after  ver.  37.  The  double  benediction  of  the  TR  arose  by  the 
ordinary  process  of  conflation.  The  significance  of  this  in  corroborating  the 
existence  of  an  early  text  which  omitted  the  doxology  has  been  pointed  out ; 
otherwise  these  verses  will  not  support  the  deductions  made  from  them  by 
Renan,  GifTord,  and  others. 

The  above,  stated  as  shortly  as  possible,  are  the  diplomatic  facts  which 
demand  explanation.  Already  in  the  seventeenth  century  some  at  any  rale  had 
attracted  notice,  and  Semler  (1769),  Griesbach  (1777)  and  others  developed 
elaborate  theories  to  account  for  them.  To  attempt  to  enumerate  all  the 
different  views  would  be  beside  our  purpose:  it  will  be  more  convenient  to 
confine  ourselves  to  certain  typical  illustrations. 

I.  An  hypothesis  which  would  account  for  most  (although  not  all)  of  the 
facts  stated  would  be  to  suppose  that  the  last  two  chapters  were  not  genuine. 
This  opinion  was  held  by  Haur  >,  although,  as  was  usual  with  him,  on  purely 
a  priori  grounds,  and  with  an  only  incidental  reference  to  the  MS.  evidence 
which  might  have  been  the  strongest  support  of  his  theory.  The  main  motive 
which  induced  him  to  excise  them  was  the  expression  in  xv.  8  that  Christ  was 
made  *a  minister  of  circumcision,'  which  is  inconsistent  with  his  view  of 
St.  Paul's  doctrine ;  and  he  supported  his  contention  by  a  vigorous  examina- 
tion of  the  style  and  contents  of  these  two  chapters.  His  arguments  have  been 
noticed  '^so  far  as  seemed  necessary)  in  the  commentary.  But  the  consensus  of 
a  large  number  of  critics  in  condemning  the  result  may  excuse  our  pursuing 
them  in  further  detail.  Doctrinally  his  views  were  only  consistent  witn  a  one- 
sided theory  of  the  Pauline  position  and  teaching,  and  if  that  theory  is  given 
up  then  his  arguments  become  untenable.  As  regards  his  literary  criticism  the 
opinion  of  Renan  may  be  accepted :  '  On  est  surpris  qu'un  critique  auss* 
habile  que  Baur  se  soit  content^  d'une  solution  aussi  grossiere.  Pourquoi  uc 
faussaiie  aurait-il  invente  de  si  insigniBcants  details  f  Pourquoi  aurait-il  ajout^ 
k  Touvrage  sacr^  une  liste  de  noms  propres '  ?  \ 

But  we  are  not  without  strong  positive  arguments  in  favour  of  the  genuine 
ness  of  at  any  rate  the  fifteenth  chapter.  In  the  first  place  a  careful 
examination  of  the  first  thirteen  verses  shows  conclusively  that  they  are  closely 
connected  with  the  previous  chapter.  The  break  after  xiv.  23  is  purely  arbi- 
trary, and  the  passage  that  follows  to  the  end  of  ver.  6  is  merely  a  conclusion 
of  the  previous  argument,  without  which  the  former  chapter  is  incomplete,  and 
which  it  is  inconceivable  that  an  interpolator  could  have  either  been  able  01 
desired  to  insert;  while  in  vv.  7-13  the  Apostle  connects  the  special  subject 
of  which  he  has  been  treating  with  the  general  condition  of  the  Church,  and 
supports  his  main  contention  by  a  series  of  texts  drawn  from  the  O.  T.  Both 
in  the  appeal  to  Scripture  and  in  the  introduction  of  broad  and  general  prin- 
ciples this  conclusion  may  be  exactly  paralleled  by  the  custom  of  St.  Paul 
elsewhere  in  the  Epistle.    No  theory  therefore  can  be  accepted  which  does  not 

*  Theologische  Zeitung^  1836,  pp.  97,  144.     Paulus^  1866,  pp.  393  flf, 
'  St,  Paul,  p.  Ixxi,  quoted  by  Light  foot,  Biblical  Essays^  p.  290. 
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recognize  that  xiv  and  zr.  13  form  a  single  paragraph  which  must  not  be 
split  up. 

But  farther  than  this  the  remainder  of  chap,  xv  shows  every  sign  of  being 
a  genuine  work  of  the  Apostle.  The  argument  of  Paley  based  upon  the  collec- 
tion for  the  poor  Christians  at  Jerusalem  is  in  this  case  almost  demonstrative 
(see  p.  xxxvi ).  The  reference  to  the  Apostle's  intention  of  visiting  Spain,  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed,  tne  dangers  he  is  expecting,  his  hope  of 
visiting  Rome  fulfilled  in  such  a  very  different  manner,  are  all  inconsistent  with 
spuriousness ;  while  most  readers  will  feel  in  the  personal  touches,  in  the 
combination  of  boldness  in  asserting  his  mission  with  consideration  for  the 
feelings  of  his  readers,  in  the  strong  and  deep  emotions  which  are  occasionally 
allowed  to  come  to  the  surface,  all  the  most  characteristic  marks  of  the 
Apostle's  writing. 

JBaur*s  views  were  followed  by  von  Schwegler,  Holsten,  IZeller,  and  others, 
but  have  been  rejected  by  Mangold,  Hilgenfeld,  Pfleiderer,  Weizsacker,  and 
Lipsius.  A  modified  form  is  put  forward  by  Lucht  ^,  who  considers  that  parts 
aie  genuine  and  part  spurious :  in  fact  he  applies  the  interpolation  theory  to 
these  two  chapters  (being  followed  to  a  slight  extent  by  Lipsius).  Against 
any  such  theory  the  arguments  are  conclusive.  It  has  all  the  disadvantages  of 
the  broader  theory  and  does  not  either  solve  the  problem  suggested  by  the  manu- 
script evidence  or  receive  support  from  it.  For  the  rejection  of  the  last  two 
chapters  as  a  whole  there  is  some  support,  as  we  have  seen  ;  for  believing  that 
they  contain  interpolations  (except  in  a  form  to  be  considered  immediately)  there 
is  no  external  evidence.  There  is  no  greater  need  for  suspecting  interpolations 
in  chap,  xv  than  in  chap.  xiv. 

2.  We  may  dismiss  then  all  such  theories  as  imply  the  spuriousness  of  the  last 
two  chapters  and  may  pass  on  to  a  second  group  which  explains  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  MSS.  by  supposing  that  our  Epistle  has  grown  up  through  the 
combination  of  different  letters  or  parts  of  letters  either  all  addressed  to  the 
Roman  Church,  or  addressed  partly  to  the  Roman  Church,  partly  elsewhere. 
An  elaborate  and  typical  theory  of  this  sort,  and  one  which  has  the  merit  of 
explaining  all  the  facts,  is  that  of  Kenan  ^  He  supposes  that  the  so-called 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  was  a  circular  letter  and  that  it  existed  in  four  different 
forms : 

(i)  A  letter  to  the  Romans.    This  contained  chap,  i-xi  and  chap.  xv. 
(ii)  A  letter  to  the  Ephesians.     Chap,  i-xiv  and  xvi.  1-20. 
(iii)  A  letter  to  the  Thessalonians.     Chap,  i-xiv  and  xvi.  21-24. 
(iv)  A  letter  to  an  unknown  church.     Chap,  i-xiv  and  xvi.  25-27. 

In  the  last  three  letters  there  would  of  course  be  some  modifications  in 
chap,  i,  of  which  we  have  a  reminiscence  in  the  variations  of  the  MS.  G. 

This  theory  is  supported  by  the  following  amongst  other  arguments  : 

(i)  We  know,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  that  St.  Paul 
wrote  circular  letters,  (ii)  The  Epistle  as  we  have  it  has  four  endings,  xv.  33, 
xvi.  20,  24f  25-27.  Each  of  these  really  represented  the  ending  of  a  separate 
Epistle,  (iii)  There  are  strong  internal  grounds  for  believing  that  xvi.  1-20 
was  addressed  to  the  Ephesian  Church,  (iv)  The  Macedonian  names  occurring 
in  xvL  21-24  suggest  that  these  verses  were  addressed  to  a  Macedonian 
church,  (v)  This  explains  how  it  came  to  be  that  such  an  elaborate  letter 
was  sent  to  a  church  of  which  St.  Paul  had  such  little  knowledge  as  that 
of  Rome. 

This  theory  has  one  advantage,  that  it  accounts  for  all  the  facts ;  but  there 
are  two  arguments  against  it  which  are  absolutely  conclusive.  One  is  that 
there  are  not  four  endings  in  the  Epistle  at  all ;  xv.  33  is  not  like  any  of  the 

*  Lucht,  Vberdie  heiden  letzten  Capitel  dcs  RbmerbriefSy  1871. 

•  Renan,  St.  Paul,  pp.  Ixiii  IT.  This  theory  is  examined  at  great  length  by 
Bp.  Lightfoot,  op.  cit.  pp.  293  flf. 
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ending^s  of  St.  PauVs  Epistles ;  while,  as  is  shown  above,  the  origin  of  the 
duplicate  benediction,  xvi.  20  and  24,  must  be  explained  on  purely  textual 
grounds.  If  Kenan's  theory  had  been  correct  then  we  should  not  have  both 
benedictions  in  the  late  MSS.  but  in  the  earlier.  As  it  is,  it  is  clear  that  the 
duplication  simply  arose  from  conflation.  A  second  argument,  in  our  opinion 
equally  conclusive  against  this  theory,  is  that  it  separates  chap  xiv  from  the 
first  thirteen  verses  of  chap.  xv.  The  arguments  on  this  subject  need  not  be 
repeated,  but  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  they  are  as  conclusive  against  Kenan's 
hypothesis  as  against  that  of  Baur. 

3.  Kenan's  theory  has  not  received  acceptance,  but  there  is  one  portion  of  it 
which  has  been  more  generally  held  than  any  other  with  regard  to  these  final 
chapters;  that  namely  which  considers  that  the  list  of  names  in  chap,  xvi 
belongs  to  a  letter  addressed  to  Ephesus  and  not  to  one  addressed  to  Rome.  This 
view,  first  put  forward  by  Schulz(i829),  has  been  adopted  by  Ewald,  Mangold, 
Laurent,  Hitzig,  Reuss,  Ritschl,  Lucht,  Holsten,  Lipsius,  Krenkel,  Kneucker, 
Weiss,  Weizsacicer,  Farrar.  It  has  two  forms;  some  hold  ver.  i,  2  to  belong 
to  the  Romans,  others  consider  them  also  part  of  the  Ephesian  letter.  Nor  is 
it  quite  certain  where  the  Ephesian  fragment  ends.  Some  consider  that  it 
includes  w.  17-21,  others  make  it  stop  at  ver.  16. 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  this  view  areas  follows:  i.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  it  is  hardly  likely  that  St.  Paul  should  have  been  acquainted  with  such 
a  large  number  of  persons  in  a  church  like  that  of  Rome  which  he  had  ne^er 
visited,  and  that  this  feeling  is  corroborated  by  the  number  of  personal  details 
that  he  adds;  references  to  companions  in  captivity,  to  relations,  to  fellow- 
labourers.  All  these  allusions  are  easily  explicable  on  the  theory  that  the 
Epistle  is  addressed  to  the  Ephesian  Church,  but  not  if  it  be  addressed  to  the 
Roman.  2.  This  opinion  is  corroborated,  it  is  said,  by  an  examination  of  the 
list  itself.  Aquila  and  Priscilla  and  the  church  that  is  in  their  house  are  men- 
tioned shortly  before  this  date  as  being  at  Ephesus,  and  shortly  afterwards  they 
are  again  mentioned  as  being  in  the  same  city  (i  Cor.  xvi.  19;  2  Tim.  iv.  19). 
The  very  next  name  Epaenetus  is  clearly  described  as  a  native  of  the  province 
of  Asia.  Of  the  others  many  are  Jewish,  many  Greek,  and  it  is  more  likely 
that  they  should  be  natives  of  Ephesus  than  natives  of  Rome.  3.  That  the 
warning  against  false  teachers  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  whole  tenor  of 
the  letter,  which  elsewhere  never  refers  to  false  teachers  as  being  at  work  in 
Rome. 

In  examining  this  hypothesis  we  must  notice  at  once  that  it  does  not  in 
any  way  help  us  to  solve  the  textual  difficulties,  and  receives  no  assistance 
from  them.  The  problems  of  the  concluding  doxology  and  of  the  omission  of 
the  last  two  chapters  remain  as  they  were.  It  is  only  if  we  insert  a  bene- 
diction both  at  ver.  20  and  at  ver.  24  that  we  get  any  assistance.  In  that  case 
we  might  explain  the  duplicate  benediction  by  supposing  that  the  first  was 
the  conclusion  of  the  Ephesian  letter,  the  second  the  conclusion  of  the  Roman. 
As  we  have  seen,  the  textual  phenomena  do  not  support  this  view.  The  theory 
therefore  must  be  examined  on  its  own  merits,  and  the  burden  of  proof  is 
thrown  on  the  opponents  of  the  Roman  destination  of  the  Epistle,  for  as  has 
been  shown  the  only  critical  basis  we  can  start  from,  in  discussing  St.  Paul's 
Epistles,  is  that  they  have  come  down  to  us  substantially  in  the  form  in 
which  they  were  written  unless  very  strong  evidence  is  brought  forward  to  the 
contrary. 

But  this  evidence  cannot  be  called  very  strong.  It  is  admitted  by  Weiss 
and  Mangold,  for  instance,  that  the  a  priori  arguments  against  St.  PauVs 
acquaintance  with  some  twenty-four  persons  in  the  Roman  community  are  of 
slight  weight.  Christianity  was  preached  amongst  just  that  portion  of  the 
population  of  the  Empire  which  would  be  most  nomadic  in  character.  It  is 
admitted  again  that  it  would  be  natural  that,  in  writing  to  a  strange  church, 
St.  Paul  should  lay  special  stress  on  all  those  with  whom  he  was  acquainted  or 
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of  whom  he  had  heard,  in  order  that  he  might  thus  commend  himself  to  them. 
Again,  when  we  come  to  examine  the  names,  we  find  that  those  actually  con- 
nected with  Ephesns  are  only  three,  and  of  these  persons  two  are  known  to 
have  originally  come  from  Rome,  while  the  third  alone  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered sufhcient  support  for  this  theory.  When  again  we  come  to  examine 
the  warning  against  heretics,  we  find  that  after  all  it  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  body  of  the  Epistle.  If  we  conceive  it  to  be  a  warning  against  false 
teachers  whom  St.  Paul  fears  may  come  but  who  have  not  yet  done  so,  it 
exactly  suits  the  situation,  and  helps  to  explain  the  motives  he  had  in  writing 
the  Epistle.  He  definitely  states  that  he  is  only  warning  them  that  they  may 
be  wise  if  occasion  arise. 

The  arguments  against  these  verses  are  not  strong.  What  is  the  value  of 
the  definite  evidence  in  their  favour?  This  is  of  two  classes,  (i)  The 
archaeological  evidence  for  connecting  the  names  in  the  Epistle  with  Rome, 
(ii)  The  archaeological  and  literary  evidence  for  connecting  any  of  the  persons 
mentioned  here  with  the  Roman  Church. 

(i)  In  his  commentary  on  the  Philippians,  starting  from  the  text  Phil.  iv.  22 
dcrnaiovrai  {ffids  .  .  .  fi&\i(TTa  ol  kx  tov  Kaiaapos  olKiaSy  6p.  Lightfoot  proceeds 
to  examine  the  list  of  names  in  Rom.  xvi  in  the  light  of  Roman  inscriptions. 
We  happen  to  have  preserved  to  us  almost  completely  the  funereal  inscriptions 
of  certain  columbaria  in  which  were  deposited  the  ashes  of  members  of  the 
imperial  household.  Some  of  these  date  a  little  earlier  than  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  some  of  them  are  almost  contemporary.  Besides  these  we  have 
a  large  number  of  inscriptions  containing  names  of  freedmen  and  others  belong- 
ing to  the  imperial  household.  Now  examples  of  almost  every  name  in  Rom. 
xvi.  3-16  may  be  found  amongst  these,  and  the  publication  of  the  sixth 
volume  of  the  Corpus  of  Latin  Insciiptions  has  enabled  us  to  add  to  the 
instances  quoted.  Practically  every  name  may  be  illustrated  in  Rome,  and 
almost  every  name  in  the  Inscriptions  of  the  household,  although  some  of  them 
are  uncommon. 

Now  what  does  this  prove?  It  does  not  prove  of  course  that  these  are 
the  persons  to  whom  the  Epistle  was  written ;  nor  does  it  give  overwhelming 
evidence  that  the  names  are  Roman.  It  shows  that  such  a  combination  of 
names  was  possible  in  Rome :  but  it  shows  something  more  than  this.  Man- 
gold asks  what  is  the  value  of  this  investigation  as  the  same  names  are  found 
outside  Rome?  The  answer  is  that  for  the  most  part  they  are  very  rare. 
Lipsius  makes  various  attempts  to  illustrate  the  names  from  Asiatic  inscrip- 
tions, but  not  very  successfully ;  nor  does  Mangold  help  by  showing  that  the 
two  common  names  Narcissus  and  Hermas  may  be  paralleled  elsewhere.  We 
have  attempted  to  institute  some  comparison,  hut  it  is  not  very  easy  and  will 
not  be  until  we  have  more  satisfactory  collections  of  Greek  inscriptions.  If 
we  take  the  Greek  Corpus  we  shall  find  that  in  the  inscriptions  of  Ephesns 
only  three  names  out  of  the  twenty-four  in  this  list  occur ;  if  we  extend  our 
survey  to  the  province  of  Asia  we  shall  find  only  twelve.  Now  what  this 
comparison  suggests  is  that  such  a  combination  of  names— Greek,  Jewish,  and 
Latin — could  as  a  matter  of  fact  only  be  found  in  the  mixed  population  which 
formed  the  lower  and  middle  classes  of  Rome.  This  evidence  is  not  con- 
clusive, but  it  shows  that  there  is  no  a  priori  improbability  in  the  names  being 
Roman,  and  that  it  would  be  dif&cult  anywhere  else  to  illustrate  such  an 
heterogeneous  collection. 

To  this  we  may  add  the  further  evidence  afforded  by  the  explanation  given 
by  Bishop  Lightfoot  and  repeated  in  the  notes,  of  the  households  of  Narcissus 
and  Aristobulus :  evidence  again  only  corroborative  but  yet  of  some  weight. 

(ii)  The  more  direct  archaeological  evidence  is  that  for  connecting  the  names 
of  Prisca,  Amplias,  Nereus,  and  Apelles  definitely  with  the  early  history  of 
Roman  Christianity.  These  points  have  l)een  discussed  sufficiently  in  the 
notes,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  here  that  it  would  be  an  excess  of 
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scepticism  to  look  upon  such  evidence  as  worthless,  although  it  might  not 
weigh  much  if  there  were  strong  evidence  on  the  other  side. 

To  sum  up  then.  There  is  no  external  evidence  against  this  section,  nor 
does  the  exclusion  of  it  from  the  Roman  letter  help  in  any  way  to  solve  the 
problems  presented  by  the  text.  The  arguments  against  the  Roman  des- 
tiiiation  are  purely  a  priori.  They  can  therefore  have  little  value.  On  being 
examined  they  were  found  not  to  be  valid  ;  while  evidence  not  conclusive  but 
considerable  has  been  brought  forward  in  favour  of  the  Roman  destination. 
For  these  reasons  we  have  used  the  sixteenth  chapter  without  hesitation  in 
writing  an  account  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  any  success  we  have  had  in  the 
drawing  of  the  picture  which  we  have  been  able  to  present  must  be  allowed  to 
weigh  in  the  evidence. 

4.  Reiche  (in  1833)  suggested  that  the  doxology  was  not  genuine,  and  his 
opinion  has  been  largely  followed,  combined  in  some  cases  with  theories  as  to 
the  omission  of  other  parts,  in  some  cases  not.  It  is  well  known  that  passages 
which  did  not  originally  form  part  of  the  text  are  inserted  in  different  places  in 
different  texts  ;  for  instance,  the  pericope  aduUerae  is  found  in  more  than  one 
place.  It  would  still  be  difficult  to  find  a  reason  for  the  insertion  of  the 
doxology  ill  the  particular  place  at  the  end  of  chap,  xiv,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  theory  that  it  is  not  genuine  will  account  for  its  omission  altogether  in 
some  MSS.  and  its  insertion  in  different  places  in  others.  We  ask  then  what 
further  evidence  there  is  for  this  omission,  and  are  confronted  with  a  large 
number  of  arguments  which  inform  us  that  it  is  clearly  unpauline  because  it 
harmonizes  in  style,  in  phraseology,  and  in  subject-matter  with  non-pauline 
Epistles — that  to  the  Ephesians  and  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  This  argument 
must  tell  in  different  ways  to  different  critics.  It  will  be  very  stron.^,  if  not 
conclusive,  to  those  who  consider  that  these  Epistles  are  not  Paulme.  To 
those  however  who  accept  them  as  genuine  these  arguments  will  rather  con- 
firm  their. belief  in  the  Pavline  authorship. 

5.  But  there  is  an  alternative  hypothesis  which  may  demand  more  careful 
consideration  from  us,  that  although  it  comes  from  St.  Paul  it  belongs  to  rather 
a  later  period  in  his  life.  It  is  this  consideration  amongst  others  which  forms 
the  basis  of  the  theory  put  forward  by  Dr.  Lightfoot.  He  considers  that  the 
original  Epistle  to  the  Komans  written  by  St.  J'aul  contained  all  our  present 
Epistle  except  xvi.  35-27;  that  at  a  somewhat  later  period — the  peiiod  per- 
haps of  his  Roman  imprisonment,  St.  Paul  turned  this  into  a  circular  letter ; 
he  cut  off  the  last  two  chapters  which  contained  for  the  most  part  purely 
persona]  matter,  he  omitted  the  words  kv  'Pufiy  in  i.  7  and  15 ;  and  then  added 
the  doxology  at  the  end  because  he  felt  the  need  of  some  more  fitting  con- 
clusion. Then,  at  a  later  date,  in  order  to  make  the  original  Epistle  complete 
the  doxology  was  added  from  the  later  recension  to  the  earlier. 

Dr.  Lightfoot  points  out  that  this  hypothesis  solves  all  the  problems.  It 
explains  the  existence  of  a  shorter  recension,  it  explains  the  presence  of  the 
doxology  in  both  places,  it  explains  the  peculiar  style  of  the  doxology.  We 
may  admit  this,  but  there  is  one  point  it  does  not  explain ;  it  does  not  explain 
how  or  why  St.  Paul  made  the  division  at  the  end  of  chap.  xiv.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  next  thirteen  verses  which  unfits  them  for  general  circulation. 
They  are  in  fact  more  suitable  for  an  encyclical  letter  than  is  chap.  xiv.  It  is 
to  us  inconceivable  that  St.  Paul  should  have  himself  mutilated  his  own  argu- 
ment by  cutting  off  the  conclusion  of  it.  This  consideration  therefore  seems 
to  us  decisive  against  Dr.  Lightfoot*s  theory. 

6.  Dr.  Hort  has  subjected  the  arguments  of  Dr.  Lightfoot  to  a  very  close 
examination.  He  begins  by  a  careful  study  of  the  doxology  and  has  shown 
clearly  first  of  all  that  the  parallels  between  it  and  passages  in  the  four  acknow- 
ledged Epistles  are  much  commoner  and  nearer  than  was  thought  to  be  the  case; 
and  secondly  that  it  exactly  reproduces  and  sums  up  the  whole  argument  of 
the  Epistle.     On  his  investigation  we  have  based  our  commentary,  and  we 
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must  refer  to  that  and  to  Dr.  Hort*s  own  essay  for  the  reasons  which  make  QS 
accept  the  doxology  as  not  only  a  genuine  work  of  St.  Paul,  bat  also  as  an 
integral  portion  of  the  Epistle.  That  at  the  end  he  should  feel  compelled 
once  more  to  sum  up  the  great  ideas  of  which  the  Epistle  is  full  and  put  them 
clearly  and  strongly  before  his  readers  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  whole 
mind  of  the  Apostle.  He  does  so  in  fact  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Galatian 
letter,  although  not  in  the  form  of  a  doxology. 

Dr.  Hort  then  proceeds  to  criticize  and  explain  away  the  textual  phenomena. 
We  have  quoted  his  emendation  of  the  passage  in  Origen  and  pointed  out  that 
it  is  to  us  most  unconvincing.  No  single  argument  in  favour  of  the  existence 
of  the  shorter  recension  may  be  strong,  but  the  combination  of  reasons  is 
in  our  opinion  too  weighty  to  be  explained  away. 

Dr.  Hort's  own  conclusions  are:  (i)  He  suggests  that  as  the  last  two 
chapters  were  considered  unsuitable  for  public  reading,  they  might  be  omitted  in 
systems  of  lectionaries  while  the  doxology — which  was  felt  to  be  edifying — was 
appended  to  chap,  xiv,  that  it  might  he  read.  (2)  Some  such  theory  as  this 
might  explain  the  capitulations.  '  The  analogy  of  the  common  Greek  capitu- 
lations shows  how  easily  the  personal  or  local  and  as  it  were  temporary  portions 
of  an  epistle  might  be  excluded  from  a  schedule  of  chapters  or  paragraphs.' 
(3)  The  omission  of  the  allusions  to  Rome  is  due  to  a  simple  transcriptional 
accident.  (4)  '  When  all  is  said,  two  facts  have  to  be  explained,  the  insertion 
of  the  Doxology  after  xiv  and  its  omission.'  This  latter  is  due  to  Mardon, 
which  must  be  explained  to  mean  an  omission  agreeing  with  the  reading  in 
Marcion's  copy.  *On  the  whole  it  is  morally  certain  that  the  omission  is 
his  only  as  having  been  transmitted  by  him,  in  other  words  that  it  is  a  genuine 
ancient  reading.'  Dr.  Hort  finally  concludes  that  though  a  genuine  reading  it 
is  incorrect  and  perhaps  arises  through  some  accident  such  as  the  tearing  off 
of  the  end  of  a  papyrus  roll  or  the  last  sheet  in  a  book. 

While  admitting  the  force  of  some  of  Hort's  criticisms  on  Lightfoot,  and 
especially  his  defence  of  the  genuineness  of  the  doxology,  we  must  express 
our  belief  that  his  manner  of  dealing  with  the  evidence  is  somewhat  arbitrary, 
and  that  his  theory  does  not  satisfactorily  explain  all  the  facts. 

7.  W^e  ourselves  incline  to  an  opinion  suggested  first  we  believe  by 
Dr.  Gifford. 

As  will  have  already  become  apparent,  no  solution  among  those  offered  has 
attempted  to  explain  what  is  really  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  problem, 
the  place  at  which  the  division  was  made.  We  know  that  the  doxology 
was  in  many  copies  inserted  at  the  end  of  chap,  xiv ;  we  have  strong  grounds 
for  believing  that  in  some  editions  chaps,  xv  and  xvi  were  omitted;  why  is  it 
at  this  place,  certainly  not  a  suitable  one,  that  the  break  occurs?  As  we  have 
seen,  a  careful  examination  of  the  text  shows  that  the  first  tiiirteen  verses  of 
chap.  XV  are  linked  closely  with  chap,  xiv — so  closely  that  it  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  they  are  not  genuine,  or  that  the  Apostle  himself  could  have  cut 
them  off  from  the  context  in  publishing  a  shorter  edition  of  his  Epistle  in- 
tended for  a  wide  circulation.  Nor  again  is  it  probable  that  any  one  arranging 
the  Epistle  for  church  services  would  have  made  the  division  at  this  place. 
The  difficulty  of  the  question  is  of  course  obscured  for  us  by  the  division 
into  chapters.  To  us  if  we  wished  to  cut  off  the  more  personal  part  of  the 
Epistle,  a  rough  and  ready  method  might  suggest  itself  in  the  excision  of  the 
last  two  chapters,  but  we  are  dealing  with  a  time  before  the  present  or 
probably  any  division  into  chapters  existed. 

Now  if  there  were  no  solution  possible,  we  might  possibly  ascribe  this 
division  to  accident ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  internal  evidence  and  external 
testimony  alike  point  to  the  same  cause.  We  have  seen  that  there  is  con- 
siderable testimony  for  the  fact  that  Marcion  excised  the  last  two  chapters,  and 
if  we  examine  the  beginning  of  chap,  xv  we  shall  find  that  as  far  as  regards 
the  first  thirteen  verses  hardly  any  other  course  was  possible  for  him,  if  he  held 
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the  opinions  which  are  ascribed  to  him.  To  begin  with,  five  of  these  verses 
contain  quotations  from  the  O.  T. ;  but  further  ver.  8  contains  an  expression 
Xc7(tf  yd.p  Tipurrhv  Buucoyov  ytytvrjffOcu  vfpiTOfAijs  inrip  dkrj$€ias  Btov,  which  he 
roost  certainly  could  not  have  used.  Still  more  is  this  the  case  with  regard  to 
ver.  4,  which  directly  contradicts  the  whole  of  his  special  teaching.  The 
words  at  the  end  of  chap,  xiv  might  seem  to  make  a  more  suitable  ending 
than  either  of  the  next  two  versesi  and  at  this  place  the  division  was  drawn. 
The  remainder  of  these  two  chapters  could  be  omitted  simply  because  they 
were  useless  for  the  definite  dogmatic  purpose  Marcion  had  in  view,  and  the 
Doxology  which  he  could  not  quite  like  would  go  with  them. 

If  we  once  assume  this  excision  by  Marcion  it  may  perhaps  explain  the 
phenomena.  Dr.  Hort  has  pointed  out  against  Dr.  Lightfoot's  theory  of 
a  shorter  recension  with  the  doxology  that  all  the  direct  evidence  for  omitting 
the  last  two  chapters  is  also  in  favour  of  omitting  the  Doxology.  '  For  the 
omission  of  xv,  xvi,  the  one  direct  testimony,  if  such  it  be,  is  that  of  Marcion : 
and  yet  the  one  incontrovertible  fact  about  him  is  that  he  omitted  the  Doxology. 
If  G  is  to  be  added  on  the  strength  of  the  blank  space  after  xiv,  yet  again  it 
leaves  out  the  Doxology.'  We  may  add  also  the  capitulations  of  Codex 
Fuldensis  which  again,  as  Dr.  Hort  points  out,  have  no  trace  of  the  Doxology. 
Our  evidence  therefore  points  to  the  existence  of  a  recension  simply  leaving 
out  the  last  two  chapters. 

Now  it  is  becoming  more  generally  admitted  that  Marcion's  Apostolicon  had 
some — if  not  great— influence  on  variations  in  the  text  of  the  N.  T.  His 
edition  had  considerable  circulation,  especially  at  Rome,  and  therefore 
presumably  in  the  West,  and  it  is  from  the  West  that  our  evidence  mostly 
comes.  When  in  adapting  the  text  for  the  purposes  of  church  use  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  omit  the  last  portions  as  too  personal  and  not  sufBciently 
edifying,  it  was  natural  to  make  the  division  at  a  place  where  in  a  current 
edition  the  break  had  already  been  made.  The  subsequent  steps  would  then 
be  similar  to  those  suggested  by  Dr.  Hort.  It  was  natural  to  add  the 
Doxology  in  order  to  give  a  more  suitable  conclusion,  or  to  preserve  it  for 
public  reading  at  this  place,  and  subsequently  it  dropped  out  at  the  later 
plbce.  That  is  the  order  suggested  by  the  manuscript  evidence.  All  our  best 
authorities  place  it  at  the  end;  AP  Arm. — representing  a  later  but  still 
respectable  text— have  it  in  both  places;  later  authorities  for  the  most  part 
place  it  only  at  xiv.  23. 

It  remains  to  account  for  the  omission  of  any  reference  to  Rome  in  the  first 
chapter  of  G.  This  may  of  course  be  a  mere  idiosyncracy  of  that  MS.,  arising 
either  from  carelessness  of  transcription  (a  cause  which  we  can  hardly  accept)  or 
from  a  desire  to  make  the  Epistle  more  general  in  its  character.  But  it  does  not 
seem  to  us  at  all  improbable  that  this  omission  may  also  be  due  to  Marcion. 
His  edition  was  made  with  a  strongly  dogmatic  purpose.  Local  and  personal 
allusions  would  have  little  interest  to  him.  The  words  hv  'P&fxjf  could  easily  be 
omitted  without  injuring  the  context.  The  opinion  is  perhaps  corroborated 
by  the  character  of  the  MS.  in  which  the  omission  occurs.  Allusion  has  been 
made  (p.  Ixix)  to  two  dissertations  by  Dr.  Corssen  on  the  allied  MSS.  D  F  G. 
In  the  second  of  these,  he  suggests  that  the  archetype  from  which  these  MSS. 
are  derived  (Z)  ended  at  xv.  1 3.  Even  if  his  argument  were  correct,  it  would 
not  take  away  from  the  force  of  the  other  facts  which  have  been  mentioned. 
We  should  still  have  to  explain  how  it  was  that  the  Doxology  was  inserted 
at  the  end  of  chap,  xiv,  and  the  previous  discussion  would  stand  as  it  is  :  only 
a  new  fact  would  have  to  be  accounted  for.  When,  however,  we  come  to 
examine  Dr.  Corssen's  arguments  they  hardly  seem  to  support  his  con- 
tention. It  may  be  admitted  indeed,  that  the  capitulations  of  the  Codex 
Amiatinus  might  have  been  made  for  a  copy  which  ended  at  xv.  13,  but  they 
present  no  solid  argument  for  the  existence  of  such  a  copy.  Dr.  Corssen 
points  out  that  in  the  section  zv.  14 — xvi.  23,  there  are  a  considerable  number 
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of  variations  in  the  text,  and  suggests  that  that  implies  a  different  source  for 
the  text  of  that  portion  of  the  epistle.  The  number  of  variations  in  the 
pericope  adulterae  are,  it  is  well  known,  considerable ;  and  in  the  same  way 
he  would  argue  that  this  portion  which  has  all  these  variations  must  come  from 
a'  separate  source.  Hut  the  facts  do  not  support  his  contention.  It  is  true 
that  in  forty-three  verses  he  is  able  to  enumerate  twenty-four  variations ;  but  if 
we  examine  the  twenty-three  verses  of  chap,  xiv  we  shall  find  fourteen 
variations,  a  still  larger  proportion.  Moreover,  in  xiv.  13  there  are  as  numerous 
and  as  important  variations  as  in  any  of  the  following  verses.  Dr.  Corssen's 
arguments  do  not  bear  out  his  conclusion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  Dr.  Hort 
pointed  out  against  Dr.  Lightfoot,  the  text  of  D  F  G  presents  exactly  the  same 
phenomena  throughout  the  Epistle,  and  that  suggests,  although  it  does  not 
perhaps  prove,  that  the  archetype  contained  the  last  two  chapters.  The  scribe 
however  was  probably  acquainted  with  a  copy  which  omitted  them.  This 
archetype  is  alone  or  almost  alone  amongst  our  sources  for  the  text  in 
omitting  the  Doxology.  It  also  omits  as  we  have  seen  \v  'Fat/iji  in  both  places. 
We  would  hazard  the  suggestion  that  all  these  variations  were  due  directly  or 
indirectly  to  the  same  cause,  the  text  of  Marcion. 

In  our  opinion  then  the  text  as  we  have  it  represents  substantially  the  Epistle 
that  St.  Paul  wrote  to  the  Romans,  and  it  remains  only  to  explain  briefly  the 
somewhat  complicated  ending.  At  xv.  13  the  didajtic  portion  of  it  is  con- 
cluded, and  the  remainder  of  the  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  Apostle's  personal 
relations  with  the  Roman  Church,  and  a  sketch  of  his  plans.  This  paragraph 
ends  with  a  short  prayer  called  forth  by  the  mingled  hopes  and  fears  which  these 
plans  for  the  future  suggest.  Then  comes  the  commendation  of  Phoebe,  the 
bearer  of  the  letter  (xvi.  1,2);  then  salutations  (3-16).  The  Apostle  might 
now  close  the  Epistle,  but  his  sense  of  the  danger  to  which  the  Roman  Church 
may  be  exposed,  if  it  is  visited  by  false  teachers,  such  as  he  is  acquainted  with 
in  the  East,  leads  him  to  give  a  final  and  direct  warning  against  them.  We 
find  a  not  dissimilar  phenomenon  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians.  There  in 
iii.  I  he  appears  to  be  concluding,  but  before  he  concludes  he  breaks  out  into 
a  strong,  even  indignant  warning  against  false  teachers  (iii.  2-21),  and  even 
after  that  dwells  long  and  feelingly  over  his  salutations.  The  same  difficulty 
of  ending  need  not  therefore  surprise  us  when  we  meet  it  in  the  Romans. 
Then  comes  (xvi.  20)  the  concluding  benediction.  After  this  a  postscript  with 
salutations  from  the  companions  of  St.  Paul.  Then  finally  the  Apostle,  wish- 
ing perhaps,  as  Dr.  Hort  suggests,  to  raise  the  Epistle  once  more  to  the  serene 
tone  which  has  characterized  it  throughout,  adds  the  concluding  Doxology, 
summing  up  the  whole  argument  of  the  Epistle.  There  is  surely  nothing 
unreasonable  in  supposing  that  there  would  be  an  absence  of  complete  same- 
ness in  the  constmction  of  the  different  letters.  It  is  not  likely  that  all  would 
exactly  correspond  to  the  same  model.  The  form  in  each  case  would  be 
altered  and  changed  in  accordance  with  the  feelings  of  the  Apostle,  and  there 
is  abundant  proof  throughout  the  Epistle  that  the  Apostle  felt  earnestly  the 
need  of  preserving  the  Roman  Church  from  the  evils  of  disunion  and  false 
teaching. 


§  10.  Commentaries. 

A  very  complete  and  careful  bibliography  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  was  added  by  the  editor,  Dr.  W.  P.  Dickson,  to  the 
English  translation  of  Meyer's  Coinmcntary.  This  need  not  be 
repeated  here.  But  a  few  leading  works  may  be  mentioned, 
especially  such  as  have  been  most  largely  used  in  the  preparation 
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of  this  edition.  One  or  two  which  have  not  been  used  are  added 
as  links  in  the  historical  chain.  Some  conception  may  be  formed 
of  the  general  characieristics  of  the  older  commentators  from  the 
sketch  which  is  given  of  their  treatment  of  particular  subjects ;  e.  g. 
of  the  doctrine  of  ^iKoiaxns  at  p.  147  ff.,  and  of  the  interpretation  of 
ch.  ix.  6-29  on  p.  269  fF.  The  arrangement  is,  roughly  speaking, 
chronological,  but  modern  writers  are  grouped  rather  according  to 
their  real  affinities  than  according  to  dates  of  publication  which 
would  be  sometimes  misleading. 

I.  Greek   Writers, 

Origen  (Orig.);  ob.  253:  Comment,  in  Epist.  S,  Pauli  ad 
Romanos  in  Origenis  Opera  ed.  C.  H.  E.  Lommatzsch,  vols,  vi,  vii : 
Berolini,  1836,  1837.  The  standard  edition,  on  which  that  of 
Lommatzsch  is  based,  is  that  bcKun  by  Charles  Delarue,  Bene- 
dictine of  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur  in  1733,  and  completed  after 
his  death  by  his  nephew  Charles  Vincent  Delarue  in  1759.  The 
Commentary  on  Romans  comes  in  Tom,  iv,  which  appeared  in 
the  latter  year.  A  new  edition— for  which  the  beginnings  have 
been  made,  in  Germany  by  Dr.  P.  Koetsciiau,  and  in  England  by 
Prof.  Armitage  Robinson  and  others — is  however  much  needed. 

The  Commentary  on  our  Epistle  belongs  to  the  latter  part  of 
Origen's  life  when  he  was  settled  at  Caesarea.  A  few  fragments  of 
the  original  Greek  have  come  down  to  us  in  the  Philocalia  (ed. 
Robinson,  Cambridge,  1893),  ^^^  ^^  Cramer's  Catena^  Tom.  iv. 
(Oxon.  1844);  but  for  the  greater  part  we  are  dependent  upon  the 
condensed  translation  of  Rufinus  (hence  *  Orig.-lat.').  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Rufinus  treated  the  work  before  him  with  great  freedom. 
Its  text  in  particular  is  frequently  adapted  to  that  of  the  Old-Latin 
copy  of  the  Epistles  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  using ;  so  that 
*  Orig.-lat.'  more  often  represents  Rufinus  than  Origen.  An  ad- 
mirable account  of  the  Commentary,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
in  both  its  forms  is  given  in  Dr.  Westcott's  article  Origenes  in 
Diet,  Chr,  Biog,  iv.  11 5- 118. 

This  work  of  Origen's  is  unique  among  commentaries.  The 
reader  is  astonished  not  only  at  the  command  of  Scripture  but  at 
the  range  and  subtlety  of  thought  which  it  displays.  The  questions 
raised  are  often  remarkably  modern.  If  he  had  been  as  successful 
in  answering  as  he  is  in  propounding  them  Origen  would  have  left 
little  for  those  who  followed  him.  As  it  is  he  is  hampered  by 
defects  of  method  and  especially  by  the  fatal  facility  of  allegory ; 
the  discursiveness  and  prolixity  of  treatment  are-  also  deterrent  to 
the  average  reader. 

Chrysostom  (Chrys.) ;  ob.  407 :  HomiL  in  Epist,  ad  Romanos^ 
ed.  Field:  Oxon.  1849;  a  complete  critical  edition.     A  translation 
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(not  of  this  but  of  Savile's  text  which  is  superior  to  Montfaucon's), 
by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Morris,  was  given  in  the  Library  of  the  Fathers^ 
vol.  vii:  Oxford,  1841.  The  Homilies  were  delivered  at  Antioch 
probably  between  387-397  a.d.  They  show  the  preacher  at  his 
best  and  are  full  of  moral  enthusiasm  and  of  sympathetic  human 
insight  into  the  personality  of  the  Apostle ;  they  are  also  the  work 
of  an  accomplished  scholar  and  orator,  but  do  not  always  sound  the 
depths  of  the  great  problems  with  which  the  Apostle  is  wrestling. 
They  have  at  once  the  merits  and  the  limitations  of  Antiochene 
exegesis. 

Theodoret  (Theodrt.,  Thdrt)  played  a  well-known  moderating 
part  in  the  controversies  of  the  fifth  century.  He  died  in  458  a.  d. 
As  a  commentator  he  is  a  pedtsequus — but  one  of  the  best  of  the 
xsi2Xij  pedisequi — of  St.  Chrysostom.  His  Commentary  on  the  Ep. 
to  the  Romans  is  contained  in  his  WorkSy  ed.  Sirmond :  Paris, 
1642,  Tom.  iii.  1-119;  also  ed.  Schulze  and  Noesselt,  Halle, 
1769-1774. 

Joannes  Damascenus  ( Jo.-Damasc.) ;  died  before  754  a.d.  His 
commentary  is  almost  entirely  an  epitome  of  Chrysostom;  it  is 
printed  among  his  works  (ed.  Lequien:  Paris,  17 12,  torn.  ii. 
pp.  1-60).  The  so-called  Sacra  Parallela  published  under  his 
name  are  now  known  to  be  some  two  centuries  earlier  and 
probably  in  great  part  the  work  of  Leontius  of  Byzantium  (see  the 
brilliant  researches  of  Dr.  F.  Loofs  :  Siudten  ilber  die  dem  Johannes 
von  Damascus  zugeschriebenen  Parallelen^  Halle,  1892). 

Oecumenius  (Oecum.) ;  bishop  of  Tricca  in  Thessaly  in  the 
tenth  century.  The  Commentary  on  Romans  occupies  pp.  195- 
413  of  his  Works  (ed.  Joan.  Hentenius:  Paris,  163 1).  It  is  prac- 
tically a  Catena  with  some  contributions  by  Oecumenius  himself; 
it  includes  copious  extracts  from  Photius  (Phot.),  the  eminent 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  (r.  820-f,  891) ;  these  are  occasionally 
noted. 

Theophylact  (Theoph.) ;  archbishop  of  Bulgaria  under  Michael 
VII  Ducas  (1071-1078),  and  still  living  in  ii  18.  His  Commentary 
is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  its  kind  (Opp,  ed.  Venet.,  1754- 
1763,  tom.  ii.  1-118). 

EuTHYMius  Zigabenus  (Euthym.-Zig.) ;  living  after  1 1 1 8 ;  monk 
in  a  monastery  near  Constantinople  and  in  high  favour  with  the 
emperor  Alexius  Comnenus.  His  Commentaries  on  St.  Paul's 
Epistles  were  not  published  until  1887  (ed.  Calogeras :  Athens); 
and  as  for  that  reason  they  have  not  been  utilized  in  previous 
editions  we  have  drawn  upon  them  rather  largely.  They  deserve 
citation  by  their  terseness,  point,  and  general  precision  of  thought, 
but  like  all  the  writers  of  this  date  they  follow  closely  in  the  foot- 
steps of  Chrysostom. 
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2.  Latin  Writers, 

Ambrosiaster  (Ambrstr.).  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  heads 
a  series  of  Commentaries  on  thirteen  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  which  in 
some  (though  not  the  oldest)  MSS.  bear  the  name  of  St.  Ambrose, 
and  from  that  circumstance  came  to  be  included  in  the  printed 
editions  of  his  works.  The  Benedictines,  Du  Frische  and  Le 
Nourry  in  1690,  argued  against  their  genuineness,  which  has  been 
defended  with  more  courage  than  success  by  the  latest  editor, 
P.  A.  Ballerini  (-S*.  Ambrosii  Opera^  tom.  iii,  p.  350  ff. ;  Mediolani, 
1877).  The  real  authorship  of  this  work  is  one  of  the  still  open 
problems  of  literary  criticism.  The  date  and  place  of  composition 
are  fairly  fixed.  It  was  probably  written  at  Rome,  and  (unless 
the  text  is  corrupt)  during  the  Episcopate  of  Damasus  about  the 
year  380  a.  d.  The  author  was  for  some  lime  supposed  to  be 
a  certain  Hilary  the  Deacon,  as  a  passage  which  appears  in  the 
commentary  is  referred  by  St.  Augustine  to  sanctm  Hilarius 
(Contra  duas  Epp,  Pelag.  iv.  7).  The  commentary  cannot  really 
proceed  from  the  great  Hilary  (of  Poitiers),  but  however  the  fact  is 
to  be  explained  it  is  probably  he  who  is  meant.  More  recently  an 
elaborate  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  Old-Catholic  scholar, 
Dr.  Langen,  to  vindicate  the  work  for  Faustinus,  a  Roman  pres- 
byter of  the  required  date.  [Dr.  Langen  first  propounded  his 
views  in  an  address  delivered  at  Bonn  in  1880,  but  has  since  given 
the  substance  of  them  in  his  Geschichte  d,  rdm.  KircfUy  pp.  599- 
610.]  A  case  of  some  strength  seemed  to  be  made  out,  but  it 
was  replied  to  with  arguments  which  appear  to  preponderate  by 
Marold  in  Hilgenfeld's  Zeitschrift  for  1883,  pp.  415-470.  Unfor- 
tunately the  result  is  purely  negative,  and  the  commentary  is  still 
without  an  owner.  It  has  come  out  in  the  course  of  discussion 
that  it  presents  a  considerable  resemblance,  though  not  so  much 
as  to  imply  identity  of  authorship,  with  the  Quaestiones  ex  utroque 
TestamentOy  printed  among  the  works  of  St.  Augustine.  The  com- 
mentator was  a  man  of  intelligence  who  gives  the  best  account  we 
have  from  antiquity  of  the  origin  of  the  Roman  Church  (see  above, 
p.  xxv),  but  it  has  been  used  in  this  edition  more  for  its  interesting 
text  than  for  the  permanent  value  of  its  exegesis. 

Pelagius  (Pelag.).  In  the  Appendix  to  the  works  of  St.  Jerome 
(ed.  Migne  xi.  [P.  L.  xxx.],  col.  659  ff.)  there  is  a  series  of  Com- 
mentaries on  St.  Paul's  Epij-tles  which  is  now  known  to  proceed 
really  from  the  author  of  Pelagianism.  The  Commentary  was 
probably  written  before  410.  It  consists  of  brief  but  well  written 
scholia  rather  dexterously  turned  so  as  not  to  clash  with  his 
peculiar  views.  But  it  has  not  come  down  to  us  as  Pelagius  left  it. 
Cassiodorius,  and  perhaps  others,  made  excisions  in  the  interests 
of  orthodoxy. 
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Hugh  of  St.  Victor  (Hugo  a  S.  Victore,  Hugh  of  Paris); 
c,  1097-1141.  Amongst  the  works  of  the  great  mystic  of  the 
twelfth  century  are  published  AUegonae  in  Novum  Tesiamenium^ 
Lib.  VI.  Alkgoriae  in  Epistolam  Pauli  ad  Romanos  (Migne, 
P.  Z.  clxxv,  col.  879),  and  Quaestiones  d  Decisiones  in  Epistolas 
D,  Pauli,  I.  In  Epistolam  ad  Romanos  (Migne,  clxxv,  col.  431). 
The  authenticity  of  both  these  is  disputed.  St.  Hugh  was  a  typical 
representative  of  the  mystical  as  opposed  to  the  raiionalizing 
tendency  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Petf.r  Abelard,  1079-1142.  Petri  Abaelardi  commentariorum 
super  S.  Pauli  Epistolam  ad  Romanos  libri  quinque  (Migne,  P,  L. 
clxxviii.  col.  783).  The  commentary  is  described  as  being  '  literal, 
theological,  and  moral.  The  author  follows  the  text  exactly, 
explains  each  phrase,  often  each  part  of  a  phrase  separately,  and 
attempts  (not  always  very  successfully)  to  show  the  connexion  of 
thought.  Occasionally  he  discusses  theological  or  moral  questions, 
often  with  great  originality,  often  showing  indications  of  the  opinions 
for  which  he  was  condemned  *  (Migne,  op.  cit,  col.  30).  So  far  as 
we  have  consulted  it,  we  have  found  it  based  partly  on  Origen  partly 
on  Augustine,  and  rather  weak  and  indecisive  in  its  character. 

Thomas  Aquinas,  c.  1225-1274,  called  Doctor  Angelicus.  His 
Expositio  in  Epistolas  omnes  Divi  Pauli  Apostoli  {Opp^  Tom.  xvi. 
Venetiis,  1593)  formed  part  of  the  preparation  which  he  made  for 
his  great  work  the  Summa  Theologiae — a  preparation  which  consisted 
in  the  careful  study  of  the  sentences  of  Peter  Lombard,  the  Scriptures 
with  the  comments  of  the  Fathers,  and  the  works  of  Aristotle.  His 
commentary  works  out  in  great  detail  the  method  of  exegesis  started 
by  St.  Augustine.  No  modern  reader  who  turns  to  it  can  fail  to 
be  struck  by  the  immense  intellectual  power  displayed,  and  by  the 
precision  and  completeness  of  the  logical  analysis.  Its  value  is 
chiefly  as  a  complete  and  methodical  exposition  from  a  definite 
point  of  view.  That  in  attempting  to  fit  every  argument  of 
St.  Paul  into  the  form  of  a  scholastic  syllogism,  and  in  making 
every  thought  harmonize  with  the  Augustinian  doctrine  of  grace, 
there  should  be  a  tendency  to  make  St.  Paul's  words  fit  a  precon- 
ceived system  is  not  unnatural. 

3.    Reformation  and  Post- Reformation  Periods, 

Colet,  John  (r.  1467- 151 9);  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  Colet,  the 
friend  of  Erasmus,  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  about  the  year  1497  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
These  were  published  in  1873  with  a  translation  by  J.  H.  Lupion, 
M.A.,  Sur-AIaster  of  St.  Paul's  School.  They  are  full  of  interest 
as  an  historical  memorial  of  the  earlier  English  Reformation. 

Erasmus,  Desiderius,  1 466-1 536.     Erasmus'  Greek  Testament 
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with  a  new  translation  and  annotations  was  published  in  1516; 
his  Paraphrasis  Novi  Tesiamentt,  a  popular  work,  in  1522.  He 
was  greater  always  in  what  he  conceived  and  planned  than  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  accomplished  it.  He  published  the  first 
edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  and  the  first  commentary  on 
it  which  made  use  of  the  learning  of  the  Renaissance,  and  edited 
for  the  first  time  many  of  the  early  fathers.  But  in  all  that  he  did 
there  are  great  defects  of  execution,  defects  even  for  his  own  time. 
He  was  more  successful  in  raising  questions  than  in  solving  them ; 
and  his  commentaries  suffer  as  much  from  timidity  as  did  those  ojf 
Luther  from  excessive  boldness.  His  aim  was  to  reform  the  Church 
by  publishing  and  interpreting  the  records  of  early  Christianity — an 
aim  which  harmonized  ill  with  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  His 
work  was  rather  to  prepare  the  way  for  future  developments. 

Luther,  Martin,  1483- 1546.  Luther's  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  the  Romans  was  confined  to  a  short  Preface,  published 
in  1523.  But  as  marking  an  epoch  in  the  study  of  St.  Paul's 
writings,  the  most  important  place  is  occupied  by  his  Commentary 
on  the  Galatians.  This  was  published  in  a  shorter  form.  In  epist, 
P,  ad  Oalalas  Mart,  Lutheri  comment,  in  15 19;  in  a  longer  form. 
In  epist.  P,  ad  GaL  commentarius  ex  praelectionibus  Mart,  Lutheri 
collectus^  1 53 5'  Exegesis  was  not  Luther's  strong  point,  and  his 
commentaries  bristle  with  faults.  They  are  defective,  and  prolix ; 
full  of  bitter  controversy  and  one-sided.  The  value  of  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  study  of  St.  Paul's  writings  was  of  a  different  character. 
By  grasping,  if  in  a  one-sided  way,  some  of  St.  Paul's  leading 
ideas,  and  by  insisting  upon  them  with  unwearied  boldness  and 
persistence,  he  produced  conditions  of  religious  life  which  made 
the  comprehension  of  part  of  the  Apostle's  teaching  possible.  His 
exegetical  notes  could  seldom  be  quoted,  but  he  paved  the  way  for 
a  correct  exegesis. 

Mklanchthon,  Philip  (i 497-1560),  was  the  most  scholarly  of 
the  Reformers.  His  Adnotationes  in  ep.  P,  ad  Pom,  with  a  preface 
by  Luther  was  published  in  1522,  his  Comtnentarii  in  Ep,  ad  Pom, 
in  1540. 

Calvin,  John  (i 509-1 564).  His  Commentarti  in  omnes  epistolas 
Pauli  Apost,  was  first  published  at  Strassburgin  1539.  Calvin  was 
by  far  the  greatest  of  the  commentators  of  the  Reformation.  He 
is  clear,  lucid,  honest,  and  straightforward. 

As  the  question  is  an  interesting  one,  how  far  Calvin  brought  his  peculiar 
views  rrady-made  to  the  study  of  the  Epistle  and  how  far  he  derived  them 
from  it  by  an  uncompromising  exegesis,  we  are  glad  to  place  before  the 
reader  a  statement  by  one  who  is  familiar  with  Calvin*s  writings  (Dr.  A.  M. 
Fairbaim,  Principal  of  Mansfield  College).  *  The  first  edition  of  the 
Institutes  was  published  in  1536.  It  has  hardly  any  detailed  exposition  of 
the  higher  Calvinistic  doctrine,  but  is  made  up  of  six  parts:  Expositions 
(i)  of  the  Decalogue ;  (ii)  of  the  Apostolic  Creed ;  (iii)  of  the  Lord's  Prayer; 
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(iv)  of  the  Sacraments ;  (y)  of  the  Roman  or  false  doctrine  of  Sacraments ; 
and  (vi)  of  Christian  Liberty  or  Church  Polity.  There  is  just  a  single  para- 
graph on  Election.  In  1539  ^^  published  two  things,  the  Commentary  on 
/Romans  and  the  2nd  edition  of  the  Institutes,  And  the  latter  are  greatly 
expanded  with  all  his  distinctive  doctrines  fully  developed.  Two  things  are, 
I  think,  certain:  this  development  was  due  to  his  study  (i)  of  Augustine, 
especially  the  Anti-Pelagian  writings,  and  (a)  of  St.  Paul.  But  it  was  St. 
Paul  read  through  Augustine.  The  exegetical  stamp  is  peculiarly  distinct 
in  the  doctrinal  parts  of  the  Institutes ;  and  so  I  should  say  that  his  ideas 
were  not  so  much  philosophical  as  theological  and  exegetical  in  their  basis. 
I  ought  to  add  however  as  indicating  his  philosophical  bent  that  his  earliest 
studies — before  he  became  a  divine — were  on  Seneca,  De  dementia* 

Beza,  Theodore  (15 19-1605).  His  edition  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment with  translation  and  annotations  was  first  published  by 
H.  Stephanus  in  1565,  his  Adnotationes  majores  in  N,  71  at  Paris 
in  1594. 

Arminius  (Jakob  Harmensen),  1 560-1 609,  Professor  at  Leyden, 
1603.  As  a  typical  example  of  the  opposite  school  of  interpretation 
to  that  of  Calvin  may  be  taken  Arminius.  His  works  were  com- 
paratively few,  and  he  produced  few  commentaries.  Two  tracts  of 
his  however  were  devoted  to  explaining  Romans  vii  and  ix.  He 
admirably  illustrates  the  statement  of  Hallam  that  'every  one  who 
had  to  defend  a  cause,  found  no  course  so  ready  as  to  explain  the 
Scriptures  consistently  with  his  own  tenets.' 

The  two  principal  Roman  Catholic  commentators  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  were  Estius  and  Cornelius  a  Lapide. 

Cornelius  a  Lapide  (van  Stein),  oh.  1637,  a  Jesuit,  published 
his  Commentaria  in  omnes  d.  Pauli  eptstolas  at  Antwerp  in  16 14. 

EsTius  (W.  van  Est),  ob.  1613,  was  Provost  and  Chancellor  of 
Douay.  His  In  omnes  Pauli  et  aliorum  apostolor.  episiolas  com- 
metiiar.  was  published  after  his  death  at  Douay  in  1614-1616. 

Grotius  (Huig  van  Groot),  1 583-1 645.  His  Annotatioms 
in  N,  T,  were  published  at  Paris  in  1644.  This  distinguished 
publicist  and  statesman  had  been  in  his  younger  days  a  pupil  of 
J.  J.  Scaliger  at  Leyden,  and  his  Commentary  on  the  Bible  was 
the  first  attempt  to  apply  to  its  elucidation  the  more  exact  philo- 
logical methods  which  he  had  learnt  from  his  master.  He  had 
hardly  the  philological  ability  for  the  task  he  had  undertaken,  and 
although  of  great  personal  piety  was  too  much  destitute  of  dogmatic 
interest. 

The  work  of  the  philologists  and  scholars  of  the  sixteenth  and  the 
first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  on  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
was  summed  up  in  Critici  Sacn\  first  published  in  1660.  It 
contains  extracts  from  the  leading  scholars  from  Valla  and  Erasmus 
to  Grotius,  and  represents  the  point  which  philological  study  in  the 
N.  T.  had  up  to  that  time  attained. 

Two  English  commentators  belonging  to  the  seventeenth  century 
deserve  notice. 
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Hammond,  Henry  (i  605-1 660),  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church.  Hammond  was  well  known 
as  a  royalist.  He  assisted  in  the  production  of  Walton's  PolyglotL 
His  Paraphrase  and  Annotations  of  the  New  Testament  appeared  in 
1653,  a  few  years  before  his  death,  at  a  time  when  the  disturbances 
of  the  Civil  War  compelled  him  to  live  in  retirement  He  has 
been  styled  the  father  of  English  commentators,  and  certainly  no 
considerable  exegetical  work  before  his  time  had  appeared  in  this 
country.  But  he  has  a  further  title  to  fame.  His  commentary 
undoubtedly  deserves  the  title  of  *  historical.'  In  his  interpretation 
he  has  detached  himself  from  the  dogmatic  struggles  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  throughout  he  attempts  to  expound  the  Apostle 
in  accordance  with  his  own  ideas  and  those  of  the  times  when  he 
lived. 

Locke,  John  (1662-1704),  the  well-known  philosopher,  devoted 
his  last  years  to  the  study  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  and  in  1 705-1 707 
were  published  A  Paraphrase  and  Notes  to  the  Epistle  of  St.  Paul 
to  the  Galaiians,  the  first  and  second  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  and 
the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Ephesians.  Appended  is  an  Essay 
for  the  understanding  of  St,  Paul's  Epistles  by  consulting  St.  Paul 
himself  A  study  of  this  essay  is  of  great  interest.  It  is  full  of 
acute  ideas  and  thoughts,  and  would  amply  vindicate  the  claim  of 
the  author  to  be  classed  as  an  '  historical '  interpreter.  The  com- 
mentaries were  translated  into  German,  and  must  have  had  some 
influence  on  the  future  development  of  Biblical  Exegesis. 

Bengfx,  J.  A.  (Beng.),  1687-1752 ;  a  Lutheran  prelate  in 
Wtlnemberg.  His  Gnomon  Novi  Testanunti  (1742)  stands  out 
among  the  exegetical  literature  not  only  of  the  eighteenth  century 
but  of  all  centuries  for  its  masterly  terseness  and  precision  and 
for  its  combination  of  spiritual  insight  with  the  best  scholarship  of 
his  time. 

Wetstein  (or  Wettstein),  J.  J.,  1 693-1 754;  after  being  deposed 
from  office  at  Basel  on  a  charge  of  heterodoxy  he  became  Pro- 
fessor in  the  Remonstrants'  Collejre  at  Amsterdam.  His  Greek 
Testament  appeared  1751, 1752.  Wetstein  was  one  of  those  inde- 
fatigable students  whose  first-hand  researches  form  the  base  of 
other  men's  labours.  In  the  history  of  textual  criticism  he  deserves 
to  be  named  by  the  side  of  John  Mill  and  Richard  Bentley ;  and 
besides  his  collation  of  MSS.  he  collected  a  mass  of  illustrative 
matter  on  the  N.  T.  from  classical,  patristic,  and  rabbinical  sources 
which  is  still  of  great  value. 

4.  Modern  Period, 

Tholuck,  F.  a.  G.,  1 7  99-1 87  7  ;  Professor  at  Halle.  Tholuck 
was  a  man  of  large  sympathies  and  strong  religious  character,  and 
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both  personally  and  through  his  commentary  (which  came  out  first 
in  1824  and  has  been  more  than  once  translated)  exercised  a  wide 
influence  outside  Germany ;  this  is  specially  marked  in  the  American 
exegetes. 

Fritzsche,  C.  F.  a.  (Fri.),  1 801-1846,  Professor  at  Giessen. 
Fritzsche  on  Romans  (3  vols.  1 836-1 843),  like  Liicke  on  St.  John 
and  Bleek  on  Hebrews,  is  a  vast  quarry  of  materials  to  which  all 
subsequent  editors  have  been  greatly  indebted.  Fritzsche  was  one 
of  those  philologists  whose  researches  did  most  to  fix  the  laws  of 
N.  T.  Greek,  but  his  exegesis  is  hard  and  rationalizing.  He 
engaged  in  a  controversy  with  Thpluck  the  asperity  of  which  he 
regretted  before  his  death.  He  was  however  no  doubt  the  better 
scholar  and  stimulated  Tholuck  to  self-improvement  in  this  respect. 

Meyer,  H.  A.  W.  (Mey.),  1800-187 3;  Consistorialrath  in  the 
kingdom  of  Hanover.  Meyer's  famous  commentaries  first  began 
to  appear  in  1832,  and  were  carried  on  with  unresting  energy  in  a 
succession  of  new  and  constanlly  enlarged  editions  until  his  death. 
There  is  an  excellent  English  translation  of  the  Commentary  on 
Romans  published  by  Messrs.  T.  and  T.  Clark  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Dr.  W.  P.  Dickson  in  1873,  1874.  Meyer  and  De  Wette 
may  be  said  to  have  been  the  founders  of  the  modem  style  of 
commenting,  at  once  scientific  and  popular :  scientific,  through  its 
rigorous — at  times  too  rigorous — application  of  grammatical  and 
philological  laws,  and  popular  by  reason  of  its  terseness  and  power 
of  presenting  the  sifted  results  of  learning  and  research.  Since 
Meyer's  death  the  Commentary  on  Romans  has  been  edited  with 
equal  conscientiousness  and  thoroughness  by  Dr.  Bernhard  Weiss, 
Professor  at  Berlin  (hence  *  Mey.-W.').  Dr.  Weiss  has  not  all  his 
predecessor's  vigour  of  style  and  is  rather  difficult  to  follow,  but 
especially  in  textual  criticism  marks  a  real  advance. 

De  Wette,  W.  M.  L.  (De  W.),  1 780-1849 ;  Professor  for  a  short 
time  at  Berlin,  whence  he  was  dismissed,  afterwards  at  Basel.  His 
Kurzgefasstes  exegetisches  Handbuch  zum  Neuen  Testament  first 
appeared  in  1 836-1848.  De  Wette  was  an  ardent  lover  of  freedom 
and  rationalistically  inclined,  but  his  commentaries  are  models  of 
brevity  and  precision. 

Stuart,  Moses,  1 780-1 852  ;  Professor  at  Andover,  Mass.  Comm, 
on  Romans  first  published  in  1832  (British  edition  with  preface  by 
Dr.  Pye-Smith  in  1833).  At  a  time  when  Biblical  exegesis  was 
not  being  very  actively  prosecuted  in  Great  Britain  two  works  of 
solid  merit  were  produced  in  America.  One  of  these  was  by 
Moses  Stuart,  who  did  much  to  naturalize  German  methods.  He 
expresses  large  obligations  to  Tholuck,  but  is  independent  as 
a  commentator  and  modified  considerably  the  Calvinism  of  his 
surroundings. 

Hodge,  Dr.  C,  1797-1878;  Professor  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 
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His  Comm.  on  Romans  first  published  in  1835,  rewritten  in  1864, 
is  a  weighty  and  learned  doctrinal  exposition  based  on  the  principles 
of  the  Westminster  Confession.  Like  Moses  Stuart,  Dr.  Hodge 
also  owed  much  of  his  philological  equipment  to  Germany  where 
he  had  studied. 

Alford,  Dr.  H.  (Alf.),  1810-1871;  Dean  of  Canterbury.  His 
Greek  Testament  (1849-1861,  and  subsequently)  was  the  first  to 
import  the  results  of  German  exegesis  into  many  circles  in  England. 
Nonconformists  (headed  by  the  learned  Dr.  J.  Pye-Smith)  had  been 
in  advance  of  the  Established  Church  in  this  respect.  Dean  Alford's 
laborious  work  is  characterized  by  vigour,  good  sense,  and  scholar- 
ship, sound  as  far  as  it  goes ;  it  is  probably  still  the  best  complete 
Greek  Testament  by  a  single  hand. 

Wordsworth,  Dr.  Christopher,  1809-1885;  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 
Bishop  Wordsworth's  Greek  Testament  (1856-1860,  and  subse- 
quently) is  of  an  older  type  than  Dean  Alford's,  and  chiefly  valuable 
for  its  patristic  learning.  The  author  was  not  only  a  distinguished 
prelate  but  a  literary  scholar  of  a  high  order  (as  may  be  seen  by 
his  Athens  and  Attica,  Conjectural  Emendations  0/  Ancient  Authors, 
and  many  other  publications)  but  he  wrote  at  a  time  when  the 
reading  public  was  less  exigent  in  matters  of  higher  criticism  and 
interpretation. 

JowETT,  B.,  181 7-1893;  widely  known  as  Master  of  Balliol 
College  and  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
His  edition  of  St,  PauVs  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  Galatians, 
and  Romans  first  appeared  in  1855;  second  edition  1859;  recently 
re-edited  by  Prof.  L.  Campbell.  Professor  Jowett's  may  be  said  to 
have  been  the  first  attempt  in  England  at  an  entirely  modern  view 
of  the  Epistle.  The  essays  contain  much  beautiful  and  suggestive 
writing,  but  the  exegesis  is  loose  and  disappointing. 

Vaughan,  Dr.  C.  J.  (Va.);  Dean  of  Llandaff.  Dr.  Vaughan's 
edition  first  came  out  in  1859,  ^^^  ^^^  afterwards  enlarged;  the 
edition  used  for  this  commentary  has  been  the  4th  (1874).  It  is 
a  close  study  of  the  Epistle  by  a  finished  scholar  with  little  further 
help  than  the  Concordance  to  the  Septuagint  and  Greek  Testament : 
its  greatest  value  lies  in  the  careful  selection  of  illustrative  passages 
from  these  sources. 

Kelly,  W.;  associated  at  one  time  with  the  textual  critic 
Tregelles.  His  Notes  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (London,  1873), 
are  written  from  a  detached  and  peculiar  standpoint ;  but  they  are 
the  fruit  of  sound  scholarship  and  of  prolonged  and  devout  study, 
and  they  deserve  more  attention  than  they  have  received. 

Beet,  Dr.  J.  Agar;  Tutor  in, the  Wesleyan  College,  Richmond. 
Dr.  Beet's  may  be  described  as  the  leading  Wesleyan  commentary: 
it  starts  from  a  very  careful  exposition  ot  the  text,  but  is  intended 
throughout  as  a  contribution  to  systematic  theology.     The  first 
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edition  appeared  in  1877,  the  second  in  1881,  and  there  have  been 
several  others  since. 

GoDET,  Dr.  F.  (Go.),  Professor  at  Neuchatel.  Commeniaire  sur 
VEpiire  aux  Romains,  Paris,  &c.,  1879,  English  translation  in 
T.  and  T.  Clark's  series,  1881.  Godet  and  Oltramare  are  both 
Franco- Swiss  theologians  with  a  German  training ;  and  their  com- 
mentaries are  somewhat  similar  in  character.  They  are  extremely 
full,  giving  and  discussing  divergent  interpretations  under  the  names 
of  their  supporters.  Both  are  learned  and  thoughtful  works, 
strongest  in  exegesis  proper  and  weakest  in  textual  criticism. 

Oltramare,  Hugues  (Oltr.),  181 3- 1894;  Professor  at  Geneva. 
Commeniaire  sur  TEpUre  aux  RomainSy  published  in  1881,  1882 
(a  volume  on  chaps,  i-v.  11  had  appeared  in  1843).  Resembling 
Godet  in  many  particulars,  Oltramare  seems  to  us  to  have  the 
stronger  grip  and  greater  individuality  in  exegesis,  though  the 
original  views  of  which  he  is  fond  do  not  always  commend  them- 
selves as  right. 

MouLE,  Rev.  H.  C.  G.  (Mou.);  Principal  of  Ridley  Hall, 
Cambridge.  Mr.  Moule's  edition  (in  the  Cambridge  Bible  for 
Schools)  appeared  in  1879.  ^^  reminds  us  of  Dr.  Vaughan's  in 
its  elegant  scholarship  and  seeming  independence  of  other  com- 
mentaries, but  it  is  fuller  in  exegesis.  The  point  of  view  approaches 
as  nearly  as  an  English  Churchman  is  likely  to  approach  to  Cal- 
vinism. Mr.  Moule  has  also  commented  on  the  Epistle  in  The 
Expositor's  Bible, 

GiFFORD,  Dr.  E.  H.  (Gif.);  sometime  Archdeacon  of  London. 
The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  in  The  Speaker's  Commentary  (iSSi) 
was  contributed  by  Dr.  Gifford,  but  is  also  published  separately. 
We  believe  that  this  is  on  the  whole  the  best  as  it  is  the  most 
judicious  of  all  English  commentaries  on  the  Epistle.  There  are 
few  difficulties  of  exegesis  which  it  does  not  fully  face,  and  the 
solution  which  it  offers  is  certain  to  be  at  once  scholarly  and  well 
considered :  it  takes  account  of  previous  work  both  ancient  and 
modern,  though  the  pages  are  not  crowded  with  names  and 
references.  Our  obligations  to  this  commentary  are  probably 
higher  than  to  any  other. 

LiDDON,  Dr.  H.  P.  (Lid.);  Explanatory  Analysis  of  SL  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  published  posthumously  in  1893,  after  being 
in  an  earlier  form  circulated  privately  among  Dr.  Liddon's  pupils 
during  his  tenure  of  the  Ireland  Chair  (i 870-1 882).  Tht  Analysis 
was  first  printed  in  1876,  but  after  that  date  much  enlarged.  It  is 
what  its  name  implies,  an  analysis  of  the  argument  with  very  full 
notes,  but  not  a  complete  edition.  It  is  perhaps  true  that  the 
analysis  is  somewhat  excessively  divided  and  subdivided;  in 
exegesis  it  is  largely  based  on  Meyer,  but  it  shows  everywhere  the 
hand  of  a  most  lucid  writer  and  accomplished  theologian. 
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BarmbT)  Dr.  James;  formerly  Principal  of  Bishop  Hatfield's 
Hall,  Purham.  Dr.  Barmby  contributed  Romans  to  the  Pulpit 
Commentary  (London,  1890);  a  sound,  independent  and  vigorous 
exposition. 

Lipsius,  Dr.  R.  A.  (Lips.),  1830- 189  2 ;  Professor  at  Jena.  This 
most  unwearied  worker  won  and  maintained  his  fame  in  other 
fields  than  exegesis.  He  had  however  written  a  popular  com- 
mentary on  Romans  for  the  Protestantmhihel  (English  translation, 
published  by  Messrs.  Williams  &  Norgate  in  1883),  and  he  edited 
the  same  Epistle  along  with  Galatians  and  Philippians  in  the 
Handcommentar  zum  Neuen  Testament  (Freiburg  i.  B.,  1891). 
This  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  earlier  work,  and  is  perhaps 
in  many  respects  the  best,  as  it  is  the  latest,  of  German  commen- 
taries; especially  on  the  side  of  historical  criticism  and  Biblical 
theology  it  is  unsurpassed.  No  other  commentary  is  so  different 
from  those  of  our  own  countrymen,  or  would  serve  so  well  to 
supplement  their  deficiencies. 

ScHAKFER,  Dr.  A.;  Professor  at  Mflnster.  Dr.  Schaerer*s  Er- 
kl&rung  d.  Brief es  an  die  Romer  (Mtinster  i.  W.,  1891)  may  be 
taken  as  a  specimen  of  Roman  Catholic  commentaries.  It  is 
pleasantly  and  clearly  written,  with  fair  knowledge  of  exegetical 
literature,  but  seems  to  us  often  just  to  miss  the  point  of  the 
Apostle's  thought  Dr.  Schanz,  the  ablest  of  Roman  Catholic 
commentators,  has  not  treated  St.  Paul's  Epistles. 

We  are  glad  to  have  been  able  to  refer,  through  the  kindness  of 
a  friend,  to  a  Russian  commentary. 

Theophanes,  ob.  1893;  was  Professor  and  Inspector  in  the 
St.  Petersburgh  Ecclesiastical  Academy  and  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Vladimir  and  Suzdad.  He  early  gave  up  his  see  and  retired  to 
a  life  of  learning  and  devotion.  His  commentary  on  the  Romans 
was  published  in  1890.  He  is  described  as  belonging  to  an 
old  and  to  a  certain  extent  antiquated  school  *of  exegesis.  His 
commentary  is  based  mainly  on  that  of  Chrysostom.  Theophanes 
has  both  the  strength  and  weakness  of  his  master.  Like  him  he  is 
often  historical  in  his  treatment,  like  him  he  sometimes  fails  to 
grasp  the  more  profound  points  in  the  Apostle's  teaching. 
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EccUsiasHcal  Writers  ( 

see  p. 

xcvii 

iff.). 

Amb.  .         •         •         . 

.     Ambrose. 

Ambrstr. 

•         < 

•     Ambrosiaster, 

Ath.     . 

.     Athanasius. 

Aug.    • 

.    Augustine. 

Bas.     •        • 

1 

.     Basil. 

Chrys. 

•         1 

.     Chrysostom. 

Clem.-AIex. 

.     Clement  of  Alexandria. 

Clem.-Rom. 

.     Clement  of  Rome. 

Cypr.  . 

.     Cyprian. 

Cyr.-Alex.    . 

1         1 

.     Cyril  of  Alexandria. 

Cyr.-Jerus.   . 

.     Cyril  of  Jerusalem. 

Epiph. 

.     Epiphanius. 

Eus.    . 

.    Eusebius. 

Euthyin.-Zig. 

.     Euthymius  Zigabenus. 

HippoL 

.     Hippolytus. 

Ign.     . 

.     Ignatius. 

Jer.  (Hieron.) 

.     Jerome. 

Jos.     . 

.     Josephus. 

Method. 

.     Methodius. 

Novat. 

.     Novatian. 

Oecum. 

.     Oecumenius. 

Orig.  . 

.     Origen. 

Orig.-lat. 

.     Latin  Version  of  Origen. 

Pelag. 

.     Pelagius. 

Phot.   . 

•        « 

1         1 

.     Photius. 

Ruf.     . 

.     Rufinus. 

Sedul. . 

.     Sedulius. 

Tert.   . 

i 

.     Tertullian. 

Theod.-Mops. 

•     Theodore  of  Mopsuessia. 

Theodrt.      . 

.     Theodoret. 

Theoph.       , 

.     Theophylact. 

ABBREVIATIONS 
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Versions  (see  p.  Ixvi  f.). 
Aegyplt. 

Boh. 

Sah. 
Aeth.  . 
Arm.  • 
Goth.  . 
Latt.    . 

Lat.  Vet. 

Vulg. 
Syrr.    . 

Pesh. 

Hard. 
Gov.  . 
Genev. 
Rhem. 
Tyn.  . 
Wic.  . 
AV.  . 
RV.     . 


Editors  (see  p.  cv 
T.R. 
Tisch. 
Treg. 
WH. 
Alf.     . 
Beng. 
Del.     . 
DeW. 
Ell.      . 
Fri.     . 
Gif.     . 
Go.     • 
Lft      . 
Lid.     . 
Lips.    . 
Mey.    . 
Mey.-W. 
Oltr.    . 
Va.      . 


ff.). 


Egyptian. 

Bohairic. 

Sahidic* 

Ethiopia 

Armenian* 

Gothic. 

Latin. 

Vetus  Latina. 

Vulgate. 

Syriac. 

Peshitto. 

Harclean. 

Coverdale. 

Geneva. 

Rheims  (or  Douay). 

Tyndale. 

Wiclif. 

Authorized  Version. 

Revised  Version. 

Textus  Receptus. 

Tischendorf. 

Tregelles. 

Westcott  and  Hort 

Alford. 

Bengel. 

Delitzsch. 

De  Wette. 

EUicolt. 

Fritzsche  (C.  F.  A.). 

Gifford. 

Godet. 

Lightfoot, 

Liddon. 

Lipsius. 

Meyer. 

Meyer-Weiss, 

Oltramare. 

Vaughan. 


CXli 


ABBREVIATIONS 


CJ,G. Corpus       InscripHonum 

Graecaruni, 

C,I.L.  .         •         .         •         .     Corpus        Inscriptionum 

Latinarum, 

Grm.-Thay.  .         .         •        .     Grimm -Thayer's    Lexi- 

con. 

Trench,  Syn Trench  on  Synonyms. 

Win Winer's  Grammar. 

Exp.    ......     Expositor. 

JBExeg Journal  of  the  Society  of 

Biblical  Literature 
and  Exegesis. 

ZwTh Zeitschrift  fUr    wissen- 

schaftliche  Theologie. 

add.     • 

al. 


cat.  (eaten) 
codd.    . 
edd. 
edd.  pr, 

om.  • 
pauc.  . 
pier.  . 
plur.  . 
praem. 


rel. 

a/3.  4/5,  &c. 


addit,  addunt,  &c. 

alii,  alibi. 

catena. 

codices. 

editores. 

editores    priores     (older 

editors), 
omittit,  omiltunt,  &c. 
pauci. 


praemittunt, 


.     plerique. 
.     plures. 
.     praemittit, 

&c. 
.     reliqui. 
•         •     twice  out  of  three  times, 
four  out  of  five  times, 
&c. 
In  text-critical  notes  adverbs  (bis^  semel,  &c.),  statistics  (V„  */,)  and 
cod.  codd.,  ed.  edd.,  &c.,  always  qualify  the  word  which  precedes,  not 
that  which  follows :  *  Vulg.  codd*  =  some  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate, 
Epiph.  cod.  or  Epiph.  ed.=zgL  MS.  or  some  printed  edition  of 
Epiphanius. 

N.B. — The  text  oommented  upon  is  that  oommonly  known  as  the 
Beviaers*  Qreek  Text  (i.  e.  the  Greek  Text  presupposed  in  the  Revised 
Version  of  1881)  published  by  the  CHArendon  Press.  The  few  instances 
in  which  the  editors  dissent  firom  this  text  are  noted  as  they  occur. 
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THE  AP08T0I.I0  SAIiUTATIOir. 

1. 1,  ?•  *  Paul,  a  divinely  chosen  and  accredited  Apostle^ 
gives  Christian  greeting  to  the  Roman  Church,  itself  also 
divinely  called. 

^Paul,  a  devoted  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  an  Apostle  called 
by  divine  summons  as  much  as  any  member  of  the  original 
Twelve,  solemnly  set  apart  for  the  work  of  delivering  God's 
message  of  salvation ;  ^Paul,  so  authorized  and  commissioned, 
gives  greeting  to  the  whole  body  of  Roman  Christians  (whether 
Jewish  or  Gentile),  who  as  Christians  are  special  objects  of  the 
Divine  love,  called  out  of  the  mass  of  mankind  into  the  inner 
society  of  the  Church,  consecrated  to  God,  like  Israel  of  old,  as 
His  own  peculiar  people.  May  the  free  unmerited  favour  of 
God  and  the  peace  which  comes  from  reconciliation  with  Him  be 
yours  1  May  God  Himself,  the  heavenly  Father,  and  the  Lord 
Jesus  Messiah,  grant  them  to  youl 

I.  2-6.  I  preachy  in  accordance  with  our  Jewish  Scrip- 
turesy  Jesus  the  Son  of  David  and  Son  of  God,  whose 
commission  I  bear. 

'The  message  which  I  am  commissioned  to  proclaim  is  no 
startling  novelty,  launched  upon  the  world  without  preparation, 
but  rather  the  direct  fulfilment  of  promises  which  God  had 
'inspired  the  prophets  of  Israel  to  set  down  in  Holy  Writ  'It 
relates  to  none  other  than  His  Son,  whom  it  presents  in  a  twofold 
aspect ;  on  the  one  hand  by  physical  descent  tracing  His  lineage 

*  In  this  one  instance  we  have  ventured  to  break  up  the  long  and  heavily- 
weighted  sentence  in  the  Greek,  and  to  treat  its  two  main  divisions  separately. 
Bat  the  second  of  these  is  not  in  the  strict  sense  a  parenthesis  :  the  constmction 
of  the  whole  paragraph  is  continnoos. 
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to  David,  as  the  Messiah  was  to  do,  *and  on  the  other  hand,  in 
virtue  of  the  Holiness  inherent  in  His  spirit,  visibly  designated  or 
declared  to  be  Son  of  God  by  ihe  miracle  of  the  Resurrection.  He, 
I  say,  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  my  message,  Jesus,  the  Jew's 
Messiah,  and  the  Christian's  Lord.  *And  it  was  through  Him  that 
I,  like  the  rest  of  the  Apostles,  received  both  the  general  tokens  of 
God's  favour  in  that  I  was  called  to  be  a  Christian  and  also  the 
special  gii'ts  of  an  Apostle.  'My  duty  as  an  Apostle  is  among 
all  Gentile  peoples,  and  therefore  among  you  too  at  Rome,  to  win 
men  over  to  the  willing  service  of  loyalty  to  Him ;  and  the  end 
to  which  all  my  labours  are  directed  is  the  honour  of  His  Holy 
Name. 

1-7.  In  writing  to  the  Church  of  the  imperial  city,  which  he 
had  not  yet  visited,  St.  Paul  delivers  his  credentials  with  some 
solemnity,  and  with  a  full  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  the  issues  in 
which  they  and  he  alike  are  concerned.  He  takes  occasion  at 
once  to  define  (i)  his  own  position,  (ii)  the  position  of  his  readers, 
(iii)  the  central  truth  in  that  common  Christianity  which  unites 
them. 

The  leading  points  in  the  section  may  be  summarized  thus: 
(i)  I,  Paul,  am  an  Apostle  by  no  act  of  my  own,  but  by  the 
deliberate  call  and  in  pursuance  of  the  long-foreseen  plan  of  God 
(w.  1,7).  (ii)  You,  Roman  Christians,  are  also  special  objects  of 
the  Divine  care.  You  inherit  under  the  New  Dispensation  the 
same  position  which  Israel  occupied  under  the  Old  (w.  6,  7). 
(iii)  The  Gospel  which  I  am  commissioned  to  preach,  though  new 
in  the  sense  that  it  puts  forward  a  new  name,  the  Name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  is  yet  indissolubly  linked  to  the  older  dispensation  which 
it  fulfils  and  supersedes  (vv.  2,7;  see  note  on  K^rjTois  Ayiois).  (iv) 
Its  subject  is  Jesus,  Who  is  at  once  the  Jewish  Messiah  and  the 
Son  of  God  (vv.  3,  4).  (v)  From  Him,  the  Son,  and  from  the  Father, 
may  the  blessedness  of  Christians  descend  upon  you  (ver.  7). 

This  opening  section  of  the  Epistle  affords  a  good  opportunity 
to  watch  the  growth  of  a  Christian  Theology,  in  the  sense  of 
reflection  upon  the  significance  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  Christ 
and  the  relation  of  the  newly  inaugurated  order  of  things  to  the 
old.  We  have  to  remember  (i)  that  the  Epistle  was  written  about 
the  year  58  a.d.,  or  within  thirty  years  of  the  Ascension ;  (2)  that 
in  the  interval  the  doctrinal  language  of  Christianity  has  had  to 
be  built  up  from  the  foundations.  We  shall  do  well  to  note  which 
of  the  terms  used  are  old  and  which  new,  and  how  far  old  terms 
have  had  a  new  face  put  upon  them.  We  will  return  to  this  point 
at  the  end  of  the  paragraph. 
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1.  BouXos  *lif]o-ou  XpioTou  :  bovXos  e«oO  or  Kvpiov  is  an  Old  Testa- 
ment phrase,  applied  to  the  prophets  in  a  body  from  Amos  onwards 
(Am.  iii.  7 ;  Jer.  vii.  25  and  repeatedly;  Dan.  ix.  6;  Ezra  ix.  11); 
also  with  slight  variations  to  Moses  {6*pdir(av  Josh.  i.  2),  Joshua 
(Josh.  xxiv.  29;  Jud.  ii.  8),  David  (title  of  Ps.  xxxvi.  [xxxv.J;  Pss. 
Ixxviii.  [Ixxvii.]  70;  Ixxxix.  [Ixxxviii.]  4,  21;  also  nalg  Kvpiov,  title 
of  Ps.  xviii.  [xvii.]),  Isaiah  \naU  Is.  xx.  3);  but  applied  also  to 
worshippers  generally  (Pss.  xxxiv.  [xxxiii.J  23;  cxiii.  [cxii.]  i 
iroldc^;  cxxxvi.  [cxxxv.]  22  of  Israel,  &c.). 

This  is  the  first  instance  of  a  similar  use  in  the  New  Testament ; 
it  is  found  also  in  the  greetings  of  Phil.,  Tit.,  Jas.,  Jude,  2  Pet.,  show- 
ing that  as  the  Apostolic  age  progressed  the  assumption  of  the  title 
became  established  on  a  broad  basis.  But  it  is  noticeable  how 
quietly  St.  Paul  steps  into  the  place  of  the  prophets  and  leaders  of 
the  Old  Covenant,  and  how  quietly  he  substitutes  the  name  of  His 
own  Master  in  a  connexion  hitherto  reserved  for  that  of  Jehovah. 

'lT|(roO  XpioTot).  A  small  question  of  reading  arises  here,  which  is  per- 
haps of  somewhat  more  importance  than  may  appear  at  first  sight.  In  the 
opening^  verses  of  most  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  the  MSS.  vary  between  *lrjaov 
XpiffTov  and  Xpiarov  *l^aov.  There  is  also  evidently  a  certain  method  in  the 
variation.  The  evidence  stands  thus  (where  that  .on  one  side  only  is  given 
it  may  be  assumed  that  all  remaining  authorities  are  on  the  other)  : — 

I  Thess.  i.  i  *lr)aov  Xpicr^  unquestioned. 

a  Thess.  i.  i  *Iij<rov  XptffT$  Edd.;    Xpiar^  "Itjaov  DEFf'G,  Ambrstr. 

(su  ed.  Ballerini). 
Gal.  i.  I  *lrj(rov  Xptarov  unquestioned. 

1  Cor.  i.  I  XptffTov  'Iriaov  BDEFG  17  al.  pauc.,  Vulg.  codd.,  Chrys. 
Ambrstr.  Aug.  sgtnei,  Tisch.,  WH.  marg. 

2  Cor.  i.  I  XpiaTov  'Iijtrov  N  BMP  17  marg.^  Hard.,  Euthal.  cod.  Theodit. 
Tisch.  WH.  RV. 

Rom.  i.  I  Xpiarov  'Irjaou  B,  Vulg.  codd.y  Orig.  bis  {contra  Orig.-lat  bis) 

Aug.  se fne/  Amh.  Ambrstr.  a/.  Za/.,  Tisch.  WH.  Morg. 
Phil.  i.  I  Xpiarov  'Irjaov  N  BDE.  Boh.,  Tisch.  WH.  RV. 
Eph.  i.  I  XpffTvv  *lTj<rov  BDEP17,   Vulg.   codd.   Boh.  Goth.   Hard., 

Orig.  («f  Caien.)  Jo.-Damasc.  Ambrstr.,  Tisch.  WH.  RV. 
Col.  i.  I  Xpiarov  'Irjaov  KABFGLP17,  Vulg.  codd.  Boh.  Hard.,  Euthal. 

cod.  Jo.-Damasc.  Ambrstr.  Hieron.  al„  Tisch.  WH.  RV. 
Philem.  i.  1  Xparov  'Irjaov  NADoFGKP  {def.  B),  &c..  Boh.,  Hieron. 

{ut  vid.)  Ambrstr.  a/.,  Tisch.  WH.  RV. 
I  Tim.  i.  I  Xpiarov  'Ij/aoG  N  D  F  G  P  (</^  B),  Vulg.  codd.   Boh.   Hard., 

Jo  -Damasc.  Ambrstr.,  Tisch.  WH.  RV. 
3 Tim.  i.    I   Xpiarov  'Irjaov  KDEFGKP  {def,  B)  17  «/.,  Vulg.  codd. 

Boh.  Sah.  Hard.,  Euthal.  cod,  Jo.-Damasc.  Ambrstr.  a/.,  Tisch.  WH. 

RV. 
Tit.  i.  I  1r\aov  Xpiarov  K  D«  E  F  G  &c.,  Vulg.  codd,  Goth.  Pesh.  Arm. 

Aeth.,  Chrys.  Euthal.  cod.  Ambrstr.   (ed.   Ballerin.)  a/.,  Tisch.  WH. 

(sed  Xpiarov  ['Irjaov']  marg.)  RV. ;  Xpiarov  'Irjaov  A  minusc.  tres,  Vulg. 

codd.  Boh.  Hard.,  Cassiod.;  Xpiarov  tantum  D«-*. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Epistles  being  placed  in  a  roughly  chrono- 
logical order,  those  at  the  head  of  the  list  read  indubitably  *Ii;7oO  Xpiarov 
(or  Xpiar^\  while  those  in  the  latter  part  (with  the  single  exception  of  Tit^, 
which  is  judiciously  treated  by  WH.)  as  indubitably  read  Xpiarov  *hjaov, 
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Just  about  the  group  i  and  2  Cor.  Rom.  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
doubt 

Remembering  the  Western  element  which  enters  into  B  in  Epp.  Paul.,  it 
looks  as  if  the  evidence  for  xv  iv  in  Cor.  Rom.  might  be  entirely  Western ; 
but  that  is  not  quite  clear,  and  the  reading  may  possibly  be  right.  *  In  any 
case  it  would  seem  that  just  about  this  time  St.  Paul  fell  into  the  habit  of 
writing  X/mot^  'Iijo-om.  The  interest  of  this  would  lie  in  the  fact  that  in 
XpiarSs  *lffirov9  the  first  word  would  seem  to  be  rather  more  distinctly  a 
proper  name  than  in  *lijaovs  Hpiorli.  No  doubt  the  latter  phrase  is  rapidly 
passing  into  a  proper  name,  but  Tiptarit  would  seem  to  have  a  little  of  its 
sense  as  a  title  still  clinging  to  it :  the  phrase  would  be  in  fact  transitional 
between  XpitrrSs  or  6  'Xpiards  of  the  Gospels  and  the  later  Xpiarbi  lijffovs  or 
'Xpiffrds  simply  as  a  proper  name  (see  Sanday,  Bampton  LectureSfja,  289  f., 
and  an  article  by  the  Rev.  F.  Herbert  Stead  in  Expos,  1888,  i.  386  ft.).  The 
subject  would  repay  working  out  on  a  wider  scale  of  induction. 

kXt|t^  dir^oToXos.  icX^cnff  is  another  idea  which  has  its  roots  in 
the  Old  Testament.  Eminent  servants  of  God  become  so  by  an 
express  Divine  summons.  The  typical  examples  would  be 
Abraham  (Gen.  xii.  1-3),  Moses  (£x.  iii.  10),  the  prophets  (Isa.  vi. 
8,  9 ;  Jer.  i.  4,  5,  &c.).     The  verb  icaXriy  occurs  in  a  highly  typical 

passage,  Hos.  xi.    I   c(  AtyvTrrov  /icrcicdXrcra  ra  rtKva  fxov.     For   the 

particular  form  kXtitos  we  cannot  come  nearer  than  the  '  guests ' 
(xXi^rcu)  of  Adonijah  (i  Kings  i.  41,  49).  By  his  use  of  the  term 
St.  Paul  places  himself  on  a  level  at  once  with  the  great  Old 
Testament  saints  and  with  the  Twelve  who  had  been  'called' 
expressly  by  Christ  (Mark  i.  17;  ii.  14  ll).  The  same  combina- 
tion Kkrrrits  dnoGT,  occurs  in  I  Cor.  i.  i,  but  is  not  used  elsewhere 
by  St.  Paul  or  any  of  the  other  Apostles.  In  these  two  Epistles 
St.  Paul  has  to  vindicate  the  parity  of  his  own  call  (on  the  way 
to  Damascus,  cf.  also  Acts  xxvi.  17)  with  that  of  the  elder 
Apostles. 

On  the  relation  of  icXrirSs  to  l/rXc«r<5f  see  Lft.  on  Col.  iii.  la.  There  is 
a  difference  between  the  usage  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles.  In  the  Gospels 
tckip-ol  are  all  who  are  invited  to  enter  Christ's  kingdom,  whether  or  not  they 
accept  the  invitation  ;  the  ^KKtirroi  are  a  smaller  group,  selected  to  special 
honour  (Matt.  zxii.  14).  In  St  Paul  both  words  are  applied  to  the 
same  persons;  KXip-ds  implies  that  the  call  has  been  not  only  given  but 
obeyed. 

dir^oXos.  It  is  well  known  that  this  word  is  used  in  two 
senses ;  a  narrower  sense  in  which  it  was  applied  by  our  Lord 
Himself  to  the  Twelve  (Luke  vi.  13 ;  Mark  iii.  14  v.l.),  and  a  wider 
in  which  it  includes  certainly  Barnabas  (Acts  xiv.  4,  14)  and 
probably  James,  the  Lord's  brother  (Gal.  i.  19),  Andronicus  and 
Junias  (Rom.  xvi.  7),  and  many  others  (cf.  i  (ior.  xii.  28 ;  Eph. 
iv.  11;  Didache  xi,  xii,  &c. ;  also  esp.  Lightfoot,  GaL  p.  92  if. ; 
Harnack  in  Texie  u.  Untersuch.  ii.  1 1 1  ff.).  Strictly  speaking 
St.  Paul  could  only  claim  to  be  an  Apostle  in  the  wider  accepta- 
tion of  the  term  ;  he  lays  stress,  however,  justly  on  the  fact  that  he  is 
Kkqrhi  atrdoTokot,  L  e.  not  merely  an  Apostle  by  virtue  of  possessing 
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such  qualifications  as  are  described  in  Acts  i.  21,  22,  but  through 
a  direct  intervention  of  Christ.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be 
remembered  that  St.  Paul  lays  stress  on  this  fact  not  with  a  view 
to  personal  aggrandizement,  but  only  with  a  view  to  commend  his 
Gospel  with  the  weight  which  he  knows  that  it  deserves. 

&^pi<r}Uvo^:  in  a  double  sense,  by  God  (as  in  Gal.  i.  15)  and 
by  man  (Acts  xiii.  2).  The  first  sense  is  most  prominent  here  ;  or 
rather  it  includes  the  second,  which  marks  the  historic  fulfilment  of 
the  Divine  purpose.  The  free  acceptance  of  the  human  commis- 
sion may  enable  us  to  understand  how  there  is  room  for  free  will 
even  in  the  working  out  of  that  which  has  been  pre-ordained  by 
God  (see  below  on  ch.  xi).  And  yet  the  three  terms,  dovkosy 
K\riT6fj  d<l>mpurfjL€Pos,  all  serve  to  emphasize  the  essentially  Scriptural 
doctrine  that  human  ministers,  even  Apostles,  are  but  instruments 
in  the  hand  of  God,  with  no  initiative  or  merit  of  their  own. 

This  conception  is  not  confined  to  the  Canonical  Books :  it  is  found  also 
in  Assump.  Mays,  i.  14  ilaque  excogitcpoit  et  invenit  me^  qui  ab  initio  orbis 
terrarum  praeparatus  sum,  ui  sim  arbiter  testamenti  illius, 

€1$  cdayYAioK  ecoo.  The  particular  function  for  which  St.  Paul 
is  *  set  apart '  is  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  God.  The  Gospel  is 
sometimes  described  as  '  of  God '  and  sometimes  *  of  Christ  *  (e.  g. 
Mark  i.  i).  Here,  where  the  thought  is  of  the  gradual  unfolding 
in  time  of  a  plan  conceived  in  eternity,  *  of  God '  is  the  more  appro- 
priate. It  is  probably  a  mistake  in  these  cases  to  restrict  the  force 
of  the  gen.  to  one  particular  aspect  (*  the  Gospel  of  which  God 
is  the  author,'  or  *  of  which  Christ  is  the  subject ') :  all  aspects  are 
included  in  which  the  Gospel  is  in  any  way  related  to  God  and 
Christ. 

cdaYyAioK.  The  fundamental  passage  for  the  use  of  this  word 
appears  to  be  Mark  i.  14,  15  (cf.  Matt.  iv.  23).  We  cannot  doubt 
that  our  Lord  Himself  described  by  this  term  (or  its  Aramaic 
equivalent)  His  announcement  of  die  arrival  of  the  Messianic 
Time.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  borrowed  directly  from  the  LXX 
(where  the  word  occurs  in  all  only  two  [or  three]  times,  and  once  for 
'  the  reward  of  good  tidings ' ;  the  more  common  form  is  fvayycXia). 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  there  was  some  influence  from  the 
rather  frequent  use  (twenty  times)  of  €vayy«Xiffti»,  euayyfXifco-^at, 
especially  in  Second  Isaiah  and  the  Psalms  in  connexion  with  the 
news  of  ihe  Great  Deliverance  or  Restoration  from  the  Captivity. 
A  conspicuous  passage  is  Isa.  Ixi.  i,  which  is  quoted  or  taken  as 
a  text  in  Luke  iv.  18.  The  group  of  words  is  well  established  in 
Synoptic  usage  (cvayycXwi',  Matthew  four  times,  Mark  eight,  Acts 
two;  €vayy«Xtf«r^ai,  Matthew  one,  Luke  ten,  Acts  fifteen).  It 
evidently  took  a  strong  hold  on  the  imagination  of  St.  Paul  in 
connexion  with  his  own  call  to  missionary  labours  (fua-yycXiov  sixty 
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times  in  Epp.  Paul,  besides  in  Epp.  and  Apoc.  only  twice;  ^vay- 
y€ki(€<r6ai  twenty  times  in  Epp.  Paul.,  besides  once  mid.  seven  times 
pass.).  The  disparity  between  St.  Paul  and  the  other  N.  T.  writers 
outside  Evv.  Synopt.  Acts  is  striking.  The  use  of  cvoTycAwy  for 
a  Book  lies  beyond  our  limits  (Sanday,  Bamp,  Led.  p.  3i7«.)5 
the  way  is  prepared  for  it  by  places  like  Mark  i.  i ;  Apoc.  xiv.  6. 

2.   irpO€'in|YY*^*'''0'      "^^^   words    cWoyy^Xio,    cnoyycXXfO-^ai    OCCUr 

several  times  in  LXX,  but  not  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  great 
*  promises '  made  by  God  to  His  people.     The  first  instance  of 

this  use  is  Ps.  Sol.  Xii.  8  ical  wnoi  xvptov  KKrjpovofxriaaitv  tirayytXias 
Kvpiovi  cf.  vii.  9  Tov  cXf^aai  r6f  oucov  'IaKa>/3  ft;  ^fiepay  (v  ^  irrrfyytikw 
aiTOif,  and  Xvii.  6  oU  ovk  tTrTjyyfiXa,  ixtra  fiias  d<f>€i\ovTo  :   a  grOUp  of 

passages  which  is  characteristic  of  the  attitude  of  wistful  expecta- 
tion in  the  Jewish  people  during  the  century  before  the  Birth  of 
Christ.  No  wonder  that  the  idea  was  eagerly  seized  upon  by  the 
primitive  Church  as  it  began  to  turn  the  pages  of  the  O.  T.  and  to 
find  one  feature  afler  another  of  the  history  of  its  Founder  and  of 
its  own  history  foretold  there. 

We  notice  that  in  strict  accordance  with  what  we  may  believe  to  have  been 
the  historical  sequence,  neither  iva'yy(^ia  nor  inayyiWeaOm  (in  the  technical 
sense)  occur  in  the  Gospels  until  we  come  to  Luke  xxtv.  49,  where  4*07- 
7eXia  is  used  of  the  promised  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit :  but  we  no  sooner  cross 
over  lo  the  Acts  than  the  use  becomes  frequent.  The  words  cover  (i^  the 
promises  made  by  Christ,  in  particular  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (which 
is  referred  to  the  Father  in  Acts  i.  4) ;  so  ivayytXia  three  times  in  the  Acts, 
Gal.  iii.  14,  and  Eph.  i.  13 ;  ^ii)  the  promises  of  the  O.  T.  fulfilled  in  Chris- 
tianity; so  iimyyfXia  four  times  in  Acts  (note  esp.  Acts  xiii.  32,  xxvi.  6), 
some  eight  times  each  in  Rom.  and  Gal.,  both  iwayytXia  and  imyyiKXtcOai 
repeatedly  in  Heb.,  &c. ;  (iii)  in  a  yet  wider  sense  of  promises,  whether  as  yet 
fulfilled  or  unfulfilled,  e.g.  2  Cor.  i.  ao  oam  ycLp  inayytkiai  ecov  (cf.  vii.  i)  ; 
I  Tim.  iv.  8 ;  a  Tim.  i.  i ;  2  Pet.  iii.  4  ij  ivayytXia  rijs  vapovoias  avTov. 

iv  Ypa<^ais  dytais  :  perhaps  the  earliest  extant  instance  of  the  use 
of  this  phrase  (Philo  prefers  Upal  ypa<f>J,  iepai  ^ifiXot^  6  Uphs  Xoyof : 
cf.  Sanday,  Bamp.  Led.  p.  72) ;  but  the  use  is  evidently  well  estab- 
lished, and  the  idea  of  a  collection  of  authoritative  books  goes 
back  to  the  prologue  to  Ecclus.  In  ypacfyais  Ayiais  the  absence  of 
the  art.  throws  the  stress  on  Ayiais ;  the  books  are  *  holy '  as  con- 
taining the  promises  of  God  Himself,  written  down  by  inspired 

men  (dta  rc^i>  npo<PrfTa>p  avrov). 

8.  y€yop.ivou.  This  is  contrasted  with  SpttrBeifrot,  ytvofuvov  denot- 
ing, as  usually,  *  transition  from  one  state  or  mode  of  subsistence 
to  another'  (Sp.  Comm.  on  i  Cor.  i.  30) ;  it  is  rightly  paraphrased 
'  [Who]  was  born,*  and  is  practically  equivalent  to  the  Johannean 

eKBovTos  eif  top  Kotrpov, 

iK  (Tir^piiaTos  Aa^iS.  For  proof  that  the  belief  in  the  descent  of 
the  Messiah  from  David  was  a  living  belief  see  Mark  xii.  35  ff. 
fl-car  Xcyoi/crtv  01  ypappart^s  on  6  Xpiaros  viog  fVn  AafHd]   (cf.   Mark 
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xi.  lo  and  x.  47  f.)  :  also  Ps,  Sol,  xvii.  23  ff.  idr,  jcupic,  Koi  avdartio-ov 

avTois  r6v  /Sao'tXea  avr&u  viov  Acivid  tls  roy  Kmp6v  ov  oidas  <rv,  6  Gccir,  rov 

jSao-iXcvo-m  in\  'laparjX  iraM  aov  k.t,\,  ;  4  Ezra  xii.  32  (in  three  of  the 
extant  versions,  Syr.  Arab.  Armen.);  and  the  Talmud  and  Targums 
(passages  in  Weber,  Alisyn.  Theol,  p.  341).  Our  Lord  Himself 
appears  to  have  made  little  use  of  this  title :  he  raises  a  difficulty 
a^ut  it  (Mark  xii.  35-37  II).  But  this  verse  of  Ep.  to  Romans 
shows  that  Christians  early  pointed  to  His  descent  as  fulfilling  one 
of  the  conditions  of  Messiahship ;  similarly  2  Tim.  ii.  8  (where  the 
assertion  is  made  a  part  of  St.  Paul's  *  Gospel ');  Acts  ii.  30 ;  Heb. 
vii.  14  *  it  is  evident  that  our  Lord  hath  sprung  out  of  Judah'  (see 
also  Eus.  H,  E,  I.  vii.  1 7  Joseph  and  Mary  from  the  same  tribe). 
Neither  St.  Paul  nor  the  Acts  nor  Epistle  to  Hebrews  defines  more 
nearly  how  the  descent  is  traced.  For  this  we  have  to  go  to 
the  First  and  Third  Gospels,  the  early  chapters  of  which  embody 
wholly  distinct  traditions,  but  both  converging  on  this  point.  There 
is  good  reason  to  think  that  St.  Luke  i,  ii  had  assumed  substan- 
tially its  present  shape  before  a.d.   70  (cf.  Swete,  AposL  Creed^ 

P-  49)- 

In  Test.  XII.  Patriarch,  we  find  the  theory  of  a  double  descent  from  Levi 
and  from  Judah  (Sym.  7  oMaariiati  y^p  Kvpios  kx  rov  Atvti  <{;;  dpxifpia  koI  ix 
Tov  'lovSa  on  fiafftKiay  Sf6v  icai  &vBpomov  :  Gad.  '8  ottok  nin^aojctv  'loi/SaK  mX 
Afvci'  tri  i^  ainS)v  AvartXu  Kvpios,  aorriip  Tq>  'Iffpa-qK  &c.  ;  cf.  Hamack's 
note.  Pair.  Apost  i.  52).  This  is  no  doubt  an  inference  from  the  relationship 
of  the  Mother  of  our  Lord  to  Elizabeth  (Luke  i.  36). 

Kard  o-apxa  .  .  .  xard  irccGfAa  are  opposed  to  each  other,  not  as 
*  human '  to  '  divine,'  but  as  *  body '  to  '  spirit,'  both  of  which  in 
Christ  are  human,  though  the  Holiness  which  is  the  abiding  pro- 
perty of  His  Spirit  is  something  more  than  human.     See  on  jcara 

irycv/i.  dyiaxr.  below. 

4.  6pta6^rros :  *•  designated.'  It  is  usual  to  propose  for  this 
word  an  alternative  between  (i)  *  proved  to  be,'  *  marked  out  as 
being '  (^^x^cWot,  mroKf^avBtvTos  Chrys.),  and  (ii)  *  appointed,'  *  in- 
stituted,' *  installed,'  in  fact  and  not  merely  in  idea.  For  this  latter 
sense  (which  is  that  adopted  by  most  modern  commentators)  the 
parallels  are  quoted,  Acts  x.  42  o^tos  iariv  6  ^pia-fUvos  imb  roif  OcoO 

KpiTTis   {^u>irro»v  Kal   PiKpS>Vj    and   Xvii.    31    /xc^Xrt  Kpiv^iv  .   .    .   ffV  dpdpi  f 

&pi<rt.  The  word  itself  does  not  determine  the  meaning  either 
way  :  it  must  be  determined  by  the  contexL  But  here  the  particular 
context  is  also  neutral ;  so  that  we  must  look  to  the  wider  context 
of  St.  Paul's  teaching  generally.  Now  it  is  certain  that  St.  Paul 
did  not  hold  that  the  Son  of  God  became  Son  by  the  Resurrection. 
The  undoubted  Epistles  are  clear  on  this  point  (esp.  2  Cor.  iv.  4 ; 
viii.  9  ;  cf.  CoL  i.  15-19).  At  the  same  time  he  did  regard  the 
Resurrection  as  making  a  difference — if  not  in  the  transcendental 
relations  of  the  Father  to  the  Son  (which  lie  beyond  our  cogni- 
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sance),  yet  in  the  visible  manifestation  of  Sonship  as  addressed  to 
the  understanding  of  men  (cf.  esp.  Phil.  ii.  9  di6  xai  6  Oc^  qMp 

vtrtp&^oMrty  KOLi  €xapia'aTO  avr^  t6  6vofia  rd  virf/i  iray  Svofxa),      This  is 

sufficiently  expressed  by  our  word  *  designated/  which  might 
perhaps  with  advantage  also  be  used  in  the  two  places  in  the  Acts. 
It  is  true  that  Christ  becomes  Judge  in  a  sense  in  which  He  does 
not  become  Son ;  but  He  is  Judge  too  not  wholly  by  an  external 
creation  but  by  an  inherent  right.  The  Divine  declaration,  as  it 
were,  endorses  and  proclaims  that  right. 

The  Latin  versions  are  not  very  helpful.  The  common  rendering  was 
praedestinatus  (so  expressly  Rufinus  [Orig.-lat.]  ad  loc. ;  cf.  Introd.  $  7). 
Hilary  of  Poitiers  has  destinaius,  which  Rufinus  also  prefers.  Tertullian 
reads  definitus. 

uioC  6eou.  *  Son  of  God,'  like  '  Son  of  Man,'  was  a  recognized 
title  of  the  Messiah  (cf.  Enoch  cv.  2  ;  4  Ezra  vii.  28,  29 ;  xiii.  32, 
37,  52 ;  ziv.  9,  in  all  which  places  the  Almighty  speaks  of  the 
Messiah  as  *  My  Son,*  though  the  exact  phrase  *  Son  of  God  *  does 
not  occur).  It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  Gospels  we  very  rarely 
find  it  used  by  our  Lord  Himself,  though  in  face  of  Matt,  xxvii.  43, 
John  z.  36,  cf.  Matt.  xxi.  37  f.  al.,  it  cannot  be  said  that  He  did 
not  use  it.  It  is  more  often  used  to  describe  the  impression  made 
upon  others  (e.g.  the  demonized,  Mark  iii.  11,  v.  7  |1  ;  the  cen- 
turion, Mark  xv.  39  |i),  and  it  is  implied  by  the  words  of  the 
Tempter  (Matt  iv.  3,  6  l|)  and  the  voice  from  heaven  (Mark 
i.  II  II,  ix.  70).  The  crowning  instance  is  the  confession  of 
St.  Peter  in  the  version  which  is  probably  derived  from  the  Logia^ 
*  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,'  Matt.  xvi.  16.  It 
is  consistent  with  the  whole  of  our  Lord's  method  that  He  should 
have  been  thus  reticent  in  putting  forward  his  own  claims,  and  that 
He  should  have  left  them  to  be  inferred  by  the  free  and  spon- 
taneous working  of  the  minds  of  His  disciples.  Nor  is  it  sur- 
prising that  the  title  should  have  been  chosen  by  the  Early  Church 
to  express  its  sense  of  that  which  was  transcendent  in  the  Person  of 
Christ :  see  esp.  the  common  text  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  i.  i  (where 
the  words  if  not  certainly  genuine,  in  any  case  are  an  extremely 
early  addition),  and  this  passage,  the  teaching  of  which  is  very 
direct  and  explicit.  The  further  history  of  the  term,  with  its 
strengthening  addition  fwvoytvfis,  may  be  followed  in  Swete,  Apost, 
Creedy  p.  24  ff.,  where  recent  attempts  to  restrict  the  Sonship  of 
Christ  to  His  earthly  manifestation  are  duly  weighed  and  discussed. 
In  this  passage  we  have  seen  that  the  declaration  of  Sonship  dates 
from  the  Resurrection:  but  we  have  also  seen  that  St.  Paul  re- 
garded the  Incarnate  Christ  as  existing  before  His  Incarnation ; 
and  it  is  as  certain  that  when  he  speaks  of  Him  as  h  ZSior  vMr 
(Rom.  viii.  32),  6  cavrov  vJoff  (viii.  3),  he  intends  to  cover  the  period 
of  pre-existence,  as  that  St.  John  identifies  the  /^yoycin^r  with  the 
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pre-existent  Logos.  There  is  no  sufficient  reason  to  think  that 
the  Early  Church,  so  far  as  it  reflected  upon  these  terms,  under- 
stood them  differently. 

There  are  three  moments  to  each  of  which  are  applied  with  variations  the 
words  of  Ps.  ii.  7  *  Thou  art  my  Son ;  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee.*  They 
are  (i)  the  Baptism  (Mark  i.  1 1 1|)  ;  (ii)  the  Transfiguration  (Mark  is.  7  ||) ; 
(iii)  the  Resarrection  (Acts  xiii.  33).  We  can  see  here  the  origin  of  the  Ebio- 
nite  idea  of  progressive  exaltation,  which  is  however  held  in  check  by  the 
doctrine  of  the  Logos  in  both  its  forms,  Pauline  (a  Cor.  iv.  4, Sec,  tU  sup.) 
and  Johannean  (John  i.  i  if.).  The  moments  in  question  are  so  many  steps 
in  the  passage  through  an  earthly  life  of  One  who  came  forth  from  God  and 
returned  to  God,  not  stages  in  the  gradual  deification  of  one  who  began  his 
career  as  \piKhi  dyBpawot. 

i¥  Sui^fici :  not  with  viov  Gtov,  as  Weiss,  Lips,  and  others, '  Son 
of  God  in  power*  opposed  to  the  present  state  of  humiliation,  but 
rather  adverbially,  qualif3ring  ^picr^ciror,  '  declared  with  might  to  be 
Son  of  God/  The  Resurrection  is  regarded  as  a  'miracle'  or 
'  signal  manifestation  of  Divine  Power.'  Comp.  e.^^p.  2  Cor.  xiii.  4 
iaTavpcuBri  c£  curOtvtlas^  ak\a  Q  cVc  ivvdfitns  BcoO.  This  parallel  de- 
termines the  connexion  of  cV  dvv. 

KaT&  iTKcCfia  dYi«Mri{inr)s :  not  (i)  =  nvfi//ta*Aytoy,  the  Third  Person 
in  the  Trinity  (as  the  Patristic  writers  generally  and  some  moderns), 
because  the  antithesis  of  trap^  and  irycv/ia  requires  that  they  shall 
be  in  the  same  person ;  nor  (ii),  with  Beng.  and  other  modems 
(even  Lid.)  =  the  Divine  Nature  in  Christ  as  if  the  Human  Nature 
were  coextensive  with  the  adp$  and  the  Divine  Nature  were  co- 
extensive with  the  irvrv/ia,  which  would  be  very  like  the  error  of 
Apollinaris;  but  (iii)  the  human  irnvfux,  like  the  human  <rdp^f 
distinguished  however  from  that  of  ordinary  humanity  by  an 
exceptional  and  transcendent  Holiness  (cf.  Heb.  ii.  17;  iv.  15  Mt 
behoved  Him  in  all  things  to  be  made  like  unto  His  brethren  . . 
yet  without  sin '). 

dYMxrvvTi,  not  found  in  profane  literature,  occurs  three  times  in  LXX  of 
the  Psalms,  not  always  in  agreement  with  Heb.  (Pss.  zcv.  6  [xcvi.  6 
'strength*];  xcxi.  la  [xcvii.  12  *  holy  name,'  lit.  'memorial'];  cxiiv.  5 
[cxlv.  5  'honour']).  In  all  three  places  it  is  used  of  the  Divine  attribute; 
but  in  2  Mace.  iii.  I  a  we  have  i)  tow  toitow  dyioaa^vij.  In  Test.  XII.  Pair. 
Levi  18  the  identical  phrase  wvtvfA.  Ayio>a»  occurs  of  the  saints  in  Paradise. 
The  passage  is  Christian  in  its  character,  but  may  belong  to  the  original 
work  and  is  in  any  case  probably  early.  If  so,  the  use  of  the  phrase  is  so 
different  from  that  in  the  text,  that  the  presumption  would  be  that  it  was  not 
coined  for  the  first  time  by  St  PauL  The  same  instance  would  show  that 
the  phrase  does  not  of  itself  and  alone  necessarily  imply  divinity.  The 
irvtvya  dyicjoijvrfSy  though  not  the  Divine  nature,  is  that  in  which  the  Divinity 
or  Divine  Personality  resided.  The  clear  definition  of  this  point  was  one  of 
the  last  results  of  the  Christological  controversies  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries  (Loofs,  Dogmengesch.  §  39,  3).    For  Aytoxx.  see  on  ayiM  ver.  7. 

ii  dKoordactts  KCKptjK :  a  remarkable  phrase  as  applied  to  Christ. 
His  was  not  a  *  resurrection  of  dead  persons'  (*  ajenrisynge  of  dead 
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men'  Wic.)  but  of  a  single  dead  person.  We  might  expect  rather 
vtKpov  or  rV  v€Kp&»  (as  in  i  Pet.  i.  3) ;  and  it  is  probable  that  this 
form  is  only  avoided  because  of  ff  awMrrdcrcwf  coming  just  before. 
But  v€KpS>v  coalesces  closely  in  meaning  with  dvaar.,  so  as  to  give  it 
very  much  the  force  of  a  compound  word,  *by  a  dead-rising' 
(Todtmauferstehung\  *  a  resurrection  such  as  that  when  dead  per- 
sons rise.'     Christ  is  Mhe  first-born  from  the  dead'  (Col.  i.  18). 

ToC  Kupiou  ^Y^*  Although  in  O.  T.  regularly  applied  to  God 
as  equivalent  of  Adonaiy  Jakveh^  this  word  does  not  in  itself 
necessarily  involve  Divinity.     The  Jews  applied  it  to  their  Messiah 

(Mark  xii.  36,  37  II  ;    Ps.  SoL  xvii.  36  ^(nXtvs  aifr&v  xp*<rr6ff  Kvpios) 

without  thereby  pronouncing  Him  to  be  *God';  they  expressly 
distinguished  between  the  Messiah  and  the  Afemra  or  '  Word '  of 
Jehovah  (Weber,  Alisyn.  Theol.  p.  178).  On  the  lips  of  Christians 
Kvpior  denotes  the  idea  of  *  Sovereignty,'  primarily  over  themselves 
as  the  society  of  believers  (Col.  i.  18,  &c.),  but  also  over  all  creation 
(Phil.  ii.  10,  II ;  Col.  i.  16,  17).  The  title  was  given  to  our  Lord 
even  in  His  lifetime  (John  xiii.  13  *Ye  call  me.  Master  (6  dtfid- 
(TiraXot),  and,  Lord  (6  Ki/p«or) :  and  ye  say  well ;  for  so  I  am  *),  but 
without  a  full  consciousness  of  its  significance :  it  was  only  after 
the  Resurrection  that  the  Aposdes  took  it  to  express  their  central 
belief  (Phil.  ii.  9  ff.,  &c.). 

5.  iXf&poficK.  The  best  explanation  of  the  plur.  seems  to  be  that 
St.  Paul  associates  himself  with  the  other  Apostles. 

X<ipiS  is  an  important  word  with  a  distinctively  theological  use 
and  great  variety  of  meaning:  (i)  objectively,  'sweetness,'  'at- 
tractiveness,* a  sense  going  back  to  Homer  (O^.  viii.  175);  Ps.  xlv. 

(xliv.)  3   t$«x^^   X°P*^  *"  x**^**""'    ^'*''  •    Eccl.  X.    1 2   Xdyo4  OTOfiOTos 

aixfHiv  x^P^^'  Lttke  iv.  22  \6yoi  xopiTov.  (2)  Subjectively  'favour,' 
*  kindly  feeling,'  '  good  will,'  especially  as  shown  by  a  superior 
towards  an  inferior.  In  Eastern  despotisms  this  personal  feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  king  or  chieftain  is  most  important :  hence 
tvp€hf  x^^  is  the  commonest  form  of  phrase  in  the  O.  T.  (Gen. 
vi.  8 ;  xviii.  3,  &c.) ;  in  many  of  these  passages  (esp.  in  anthropo- 
morphic scenes  where  God  is  represented  as  holding  colloquy 
with  man)  it  is  used  of  '  finding  favour '  in  the  sight  of  God.  Thus 
the  word  comes  to  be  used  (3)  of  the  '  favour '  or  *  good  will ' 
of  God;  and  that  (a)  generally,  as  in  Zech.  xii.  10  Ux^ia  .  .  nvfvpM 
xdpiTos  Koi  olicTipfiov,  but  far  more  commonly  in  N.  T.  (Luke  ii.  40 ; 
John  i.  14,  16,  &c.);  (ti)  by  a  usage  which  is  specially  characteristic 
of  St.  Paul  (though  not  confined  to  him),  with  opposition  to 
o<^ciA};pa,  *  debt '  (Rom.  iv.  4),  and  to  Ifpya, '  works '  (implying  merit, 
Rom.  xi.  6),  ^unearned  favour' — with  stress  upon  the  fact  that 
it  is  unearned,  and  therefore  as  bestowed  not  upon  the  righteous 
but  on  sinners  (cf.  esp.  Rom.  v.  6  with  v.  2).  In  this  sense  the 
word  takes  a  prominent  plage  ip  the  vocabulary  of  Justification. 
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(4)  The  cause  being  put  for  the  effect  x^P^^  denotes  (a)  *  the  state 
of  grace  or  favour'  which  the  Christian  enjoys  (Rom.  v.  3),  or 
(/3),  like  xa/>(or/ia,  any  particular  gift  or  gifts  of  grace  {nXfjpijf  ;^a/>iTor 
Acts  vi.  8).  We  note  however  that  the  later  technical  use,  esp. 
of  the  Latin  gra/t'a,  for  the  Divine  prompting  and  help  which 
precedes  and  accompanies  right  action  does  not  correspond  exactly 
to  the  usage  of  N.  T.  (5)  As  x"P**  or  'kindly  feeling'  in  the 
donor  evokes  a  corresponding  x^pis  or  '  gratitude '  in  the  recipient, 
it  comes  to  mean  simply  *  thanks'  (i  Cor.  x.  30). 

xdpLv  here  =  that  general  favour  which  the  Ap.  shares  with  all 
Christians  and  by  virtue  of  which  he  is  one ;  dirooroXi^K  =  the  more 
peculiar  gifts  of  an  Apostle. 

We  observe  that  St.  Paul  regards  this  spiritual  endowment  as 
conferred  upon  him  by  Christ  (5**  o^) — we  may  add,  acting  through 
His  Spirit,  as  the  like  gifts  are  described  elsewhere  as  proceeding 
from  the  Spirit  ( i  Cor.  xii,  &c.). 

CIS  diraKo^i^  iriorews :  may  be  rendered  with  Vulg.  ad  ohediendum 
^flfe/ provided  that  irtor.  is  not  hardened  too  much  into  the  sense 
which  it  afterwards  acquired  of  a  'body  of  doctrine'  (with  art. 
rg  w/oret  Jude  3).  At  this  early  date  a  body  of  formulated  doctrine, 
though  it  is  rapidly  coming  to  exist,  does  not  still  exist:  Trumr 
is  still,  what  it  is  predominantly  to  St.  PauK  the  lively  act  or  impulse 
of  adhesion  to  Christ.  In  confessing  Christ  the  lips  *  obey '  this 
impulse  of  the  heart  (Rom.  x.  10).  From  another  point  of  view, 
going  a  step  further  back,  we  may  fpeak  of  'obeying  the  Gospel' 
(Rom.  X.  16).  Faith  is  the  act  of  assent  by  which  the  Gospel  is 
appropriated.     See  below  on  ver.  1 7. 

fiirip  TOO  dK^fAOTos  oOtou.  This  is  rather  more  than  simply  '  for 
His  glory.'  The  idea  goes  back  to  the  O.  T.  (Ps.  cvi.  [cv.]  8 ; 
Ezek.  XX.  14;  Mai.  i.  11).  The  Name  of  God  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  revelation  of  God.  Israel  is  the  instrument  or 
minister  of  that  revelation;  so  that  by  the  fidelity  of  Israel  the 
revelation  itself  is  made  more  impressive  and  commended  in  the 
eyes  of  other  nations.  But  the  Christian  Ciiurch  is  the  new  Israel : 
and  hence  the  gaining  of  fresh  converts  and  their  fidelity  when 
gained  serves  in  like  manner  to  commend  the  further  revelation 
made  of  God  in  Christ  (avrou,  cf.  Acts  v.  41 ;  Phil.  ii.  9). 

iv  iroai  Tots  cOkcctii'.  Gif.  argues  for  the  rendering  '  among  all 
nations '  on  the  ground  that  a  comprehensive  address  is  best  suited 
to  the  opening  of  the  Epistle,  and  to  the  proper  meaning  of  the 
phrase  vavra  ra  (Otnj  (cf.  Gen.  xviii.  18,  &c.).  But  St.  Paul's  com- 
mission as  an  Apostle  was  specially  to  the  Gentiles  (Gal.  ii.  8),  and  it 
is  more  pointed  to  tell  the  Roman  Christians  that  they  thus  belong 
to  his  special  province  (ver.  6),  than  to  regard  them  merely  as  one 
•  among  the  mass  of  nations.  This  is  also  clearly  the  sense  in  which 
the  word  is  used  in  ver.  13.    Cf.  Hort,  Rom.  and  Eph,  p.  21  f. 
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6.  i¥  ols :  not  merely  in  a  geographical  sense  of  a  Jewish  com- 
munity among  Gentiles,  but  clearly  numbering  the  Roman  Church 
among  Gentile  communities. 

icXt|toI  'It|o-ou  XpioToG:  *  called  ones  of  Jesus  Christ':  gen.  of 
possession. 

7.  iv  'P^^fAU  '   om.  G  g,  ScM.  cod,  47  (to  «  v  'Po>firf  oSn  eV  rg  cf  i;y^cT«« 

ofifrf  €v  Tw  prp-at  nprjfiO¥*wi,  i.  e.  somc  commentator  whom  the  Scholiast 
had  before  him).  G  reads  na<ri  roU  oZaiv  tv  dyonfj  &iov  (similarly 
d*  Vulg.  cod(/.  and  the  commentary  of  Ambrstr.  seem  to  imply 

wacrt  rots  ovaiv  iv  *^^y^ll  «"  uyanji  Ocoi/).      The  same   MS.  OmitS  T04£ 

€v  'Poifjiji  in  ver.  15.  These  facts,  taken  together  with  the  fluc- 
tuating position  of  the  final  doxology,  xvi.  25-27,  would  seem 
to  give  some  ground  for  the  inference  that  there  were  in  circulation 
in  ancient  times  a  few  copies  of  the  Epistle  from  which  all  local 
references  had  been  removed.  It  is  however  important  to  notice 
that  the  authorities  which  place  the  doxology  at  the  end  of  ch.  xiv 
are  quite  different  from  those  which  omit  cV  *Pa>M»  here  and  in 
ver.  15.  For  a  full  discussion  of  the  question  see  the  Introduction, 
§6. 

kXt|tois  dyiois.  KX»;t^  Ayia  represents  consistendy  in  LXX  the 
phrase  which  is  translated  in  AV.  and  RV.  *  an  holy  convocation ' 
(so  eleven  times  in  Lev.  xxiii  and  Ex.  xii.  16).  The  rendering  ap- 
pears to  be  due  to  a  misunderstanding,  the  Heb.  word  used  being  one 
with  which  the  LXX  translators  were  not  familiar.  Whereas  in 
Heb.  the  phrase  usually  runs,  '  on  such  a  day  there  shall  be  a  holy 
convocation,'  the  LXX  treat  the  word  translated  convocation  as  an 
adj.  and  make  'day'  the  subject  of  the  sentence,  'such  a  day 
(or  feast)  shall  be  icXijt^  dyia,  i.  e.  specially  appointed,  chosen, 
distinguished,  holy  (day).'  This  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  way 
in  which  St.  Paul  takes  a  phrase  which  was  clearly  in  the  first 
instance  a  creation  of  the  LXX  and  current  wholly  through 
it,  appropriating  it  to  Christian  use,  and  recasts  its  mean- 
ing, substituting  a  theological  sense  for  a  liturgical.  Obviously 
icXi/roif  has  the  same  sense  as  KKrjroi  in  ver.  i :  as  he  himself  was 
*  called '  to  be  an  Apostle,  so  all  Christians  were  *  called '  to  be 
Christians;  and  they  personally  receive  the  consecration  which 
under  the  Old  Covenant  was  attached  to  *  times  and  seasons.' 

For  the  following  detailed  statement  of  the  evidence  respecting  kXijt^  dyla 
we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Dr'ver: — 

irXi;T^  corresponds  to  ^^1??,  from  fc^'^ij  fo  ca//,  a  technical  term  almost 
wholly  confined  to  the  Priests'  Code,  denoting  apparently  a  special  religious 
meeting,  or  *  convocation,'  held  on  certain  sacred  days. 

It  is  represented  by  KKrjrq^  Ex.  xii.  16  b;  Lev.  xxiii.  7,  8,  27,  35,  36; 
Num  xxviii.  25.  Now  in  all  these  passages,  where  the  Heb.  has  *  on  such 
a  day  there  shall  be  a  holy  convocation,'  the  LXX  have  '  such  a  day  shall 
be  «Ai;t^  o.yla*  i.e.  they  alter  the  form  of  the  sentence,  make  day  subject, 
and  use  Kkrfrii  with  its  proper  force  as   an  adj.  'shall  t)e  a  called  (i.e. 
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a  specially  appointed,  chosen,  distinguished*),  holy  (day) ' ;  cf.  kK.  in  //.  ix. 
165  and  Rom.  i.  i.  They  read  analogously  with  ^"^ipP  in  Lev.  xxiii.  a  aX 
kopToi  Mvplov,  &s  KoXiatTt  airas  KKrirds  Aylat  (cf.  v.  37^,  21  teal  Ka\4ff€T€ 
Tavnjv  Ti)v  i^fiipav  ichrpifV  &yia  tarai  tfuv.  In  Lev.  xxiii.  3  (cf.  v.  24% 
ickrjT^  dyia  seems  to  be  in  apposition  with  Avivavais.  The  usage  of  xXtj-r^ 
in  Lev.  xxiii  is,  however,  such  as  to  suggest  that  it  was  probably  felt  to 
have  the  form  of  a  subst.  (sc.  ^fiipa)  ;  cf.  kirucKijTos. 

This  view  of  «A.  is  supported  by  their  rendering  of  ^PP  elsewhere.  In 
Ex.  xii.  1 6  a,  Lev.  xxiii.  4  they  also  alter  the  form  of  the  sentence,  and 
render  *it  by  a  verdf  icXri$rj(nrai  dyia^  and  dylas  ita\iatTt  respectively. 

In  Num.  xxviii.  18,  26  {ical  ry  ^fi4p<f  tSv  viw  ....  iin«Ai;Tor  iiyia  iarai 
tfuv :  similarly  xxix.  i,  7,  12),  they  express  it  by  itrUkriTos  (the  same  word 
used  (1)  ^fi^pa  1^  trp^fTtf  kwiicXrjTos  dyia  iarai  bfilv)  ib,  i.  16 ;  xxvi.  9,  for  the 
ordinary  partic.  called^  summoned)^  i.e.  I  suppose  in  the  same  sense  of 
specially  appointed  (cf.  Josh.  xx.  9  oX  iruAcis  oj  WiKkrfTOi  rofr  v/ofv  'Ia/»i}X). 

Is.  i.  13  'the  callinf  ^i  a  convocation  *  is  represented  in  LXX  by  ^fi4pav 
/itydKrjv,  and  iv.  5  'all  ner  convocations*  by  rd  ntpiic  kK^  airiii 

From  all  this,  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  LXX  were  not  familiar  with  the  term 
feOpD,  and  did  not  know  what  it  meant.  I  think  it  probable  that  they  pro- 
nounced it  not  as  a  subst.  ^?t?,  but  as  a  partUipU  MH}^  ('  called  *). 

dyiois.  The  history  of  this  word*  would  seem  to  be  very  parallel 
to  that  of  Kkryroi^,  It  is  more  probable  that  its  meaning  developed 
by  a  process  of  deepening  from  without  inwards  than  by  extension 
from  within  outwards.  Its  connotation  would  seem  to  have  been 
at  first  physical  and  ceremonial,  and  to  have  become  gradually 
more  and  more  ethical  and  spiritual,  (i)  The  fundamental  idea 
appears  to  be  that  of  *  separation.'  So  the  word  *  holy '  came 
to  be  applied  in  all  the  Semitic  languages,  (2)  to  that  which  was 
*  set  apart '  for  the  service  of  God,  whether  thinj^s  (e.  g.  i  Kings  vii. 
51  [37])  or  persons  (e.g.  Ex.  xxii.  31  [29]).  But  (3)  inasmuch  as 
that  which  was  so  *  set  apart  *  or  *  consecrated '  to  God  was  required 
to  be  free  from  blemish,  the  word  would  come  to  denote  *  freedom 
from  blemish,  spot,  or  stain' — in  the  first  instance  physical,  but 
by  degrees,  as  moral  ideas  ripened,  also  moral.  (4)  At  first  the 
idea  of  'holiness,'  whether  physical  or  moral,  would  be  directly 
associated  with  the  service  of  God,  but  it  would  gradually  become 
detached  from  this  connexion  and  denote  '  freedom  from  blemish, 
spot,  or  stain,'  in  itself  and  apart  from  any  particular  destination. 
In  this  sense  it  might  be  applied  even  to  God  Himself,  and  we 
find  it  so  applied  even  in  the  earliest  Hebrew  literature  (e.  g. 
I  Sam.  vi.  20).  And  in  proportion  as  the  conception  of  God  itself 
became  elevated  and  purified,  the  word  which  expressed  this 
central  attribute  of  His  Being  would  contract  a  meaning  of  more 
severe  and  awful  purity,  till  at  last  it  becomes  the  culminating 
and  supreme  expression  for  the  very  essence  of  the  Divine  Nature. 
When  once  this  height  had  been  reached  the  sense  so  acquired 

*  Biel  (^Lex.  in  LXX.)  cites  from  Phavorinos  the  gloss,  kX.,  1)  «aAc<rr^  «u2 1} 
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would  be  reflected  back  over  all  the  lower  uses,  and  the  tendency 
would  be  more  and  more  to  assimilate  the  idea  of  holiness  in 
the  creature  to  that  of  holiness  in  the  Creator.  This  tendency 
is  formulated  in  the  exhortation,  *  Ye  shall  be  holy ;  for  I,  the 
Lord  your  God,  am  holy '  (Lev.  xix.  2,  Ac), 

Such  would  appear  to  have  been  the  history  of  the  word  up  to 
the  time  when  St.  Paul  made  use  of  it  He  would  find  a  series  of 
meanings  ready  to  his  hand,  some  lower  and  some  higher ;  and  he 
chooses  on  this  occasion  not  that  which  is  highest  but  one  rather 
midway  in  the  scale.  When  he  describes  the  Roman  Christians  as 
5yto4,  he  does  not  mean  that  they  reflect  in  their  persons  the  attri- 
butes of  the  All-Holy,  but  only  that  they  are  *  set  apart '  or  *  conse- 
crated '  to  His  service.  At  the  same  time  he  is  not  content  to  rest 
in  this  lower  sense,  but  after  his  manner  he  takes  it  as  a  basis  or 
starting-point  for  the  higher.  Because  Christians  are  '  holy  '  in  the 
sense  of  *  consecrated,'  they  are  to  become  daily  more  fit  for  the 
service  to  which  they  are  committed  (Rom.  vi.  17,  18,  22),  they  are 
to  be  'transformed  by  the  renewing'  of  their  mind  (Rom.  xii.  2). 
He  teaches  in  fact  implicitly  if  not  explicitly  the  same  lesson  as 
St.  Peter,  *  As  He  which  called  you  is  holy,  be  ye  yourselves  also 
holy  in  all  manner  of  living  (AV.  conversation);  because  it  is 
written.  Ye  shall  be  holy,  for  I  am  holy '  (i  Pet.  i.  15,  16). 

We  note  that  Ps.  SoL  had  already  described  the  Messianic 

people  as  Xnor  aytoc  (kcH  (rvvd(€i  \a6v  Syiuv,  o{f  a^i/y  170*6x01  cV  ^iKauurvvu 

xvii.  28;  cf.  Dan.  vii.  18-27;  viii.  24).  Similarly  Enoch  ciii.  2; 
cviii.  3,  where  *  books  of  the  holy  ones  =  the  roll  of  the  members 
of  the  Kingdom '  (Charles).  The  same  phrase  had  been  a  designa- 
tion for  Israel  in  O.  T.,  but  only  in  Deut.  (vii.  6 ;  xiv.  2,  21 ;  xxvi. 
1 9 ;  xxviii.  9,  varied  from  Ex.  xix.  6  (Bvos  Syiov),  We  have  thus 
another  instance  in  which  St.  Paul  transfers  to  Christians  a  title 
hitherto  appropriated  to  the  Chosen  People.  But  in  this  case  the 
Jewish  Messianic  expectation  had  been  beforehand  with  him. 

There  is  a  certain  element  of  conjecture  in  the  above  sketch,  which  is 
inevitable  from  the  fact  that  the  earlier  stages  in  the  history  of  the  word  had 
been  already  gone  through  when  the  Hebrew  literature  begins.  The  instances 
above  given  will  show  this.  The  main  problem  is  how  to  account  for  the 
application  of  the  same  word  at  once  to  the  Creator  and  to  His  creatures, 
both  things  and  persons.  The  common  view  (accepted  also  by  Delitzsoh)  is 
that  in  the  latter  case  it  means  *  separated '  or  '  set  apart '  for  God,  and  in 
the  former  case  that  it  means  '  separate  from  evil  *  {sejunctus  ab  omni  vitio, 
lalns  expers).  But  the  link  between  these  two  meanings  is  little  more  than 
verbal ;  and  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  idea  of  holiness  in  God,  whrther 
in  the  sense  of  exalted ness  (Baudissin)  or  of  purity  (Delitzsch^,  is  derivative 
rather  than  primary.  There  are  a  number  of  monographs  on  the  subject,  of 
which  perhaps  the  best  and  the  most  accessible  is  that  by  Fr.  Delitzsch 
in  Herzog*s  Real-Encyklopiidie,  ed.  2,  s.  v.  '  Heiligkeit  Gottes.'  Instruc- 
tive discussions  will  be  found  in  Davidson,  E%ekiel^  p.  xxxix.  f. ;  Robertson 
Smith,  Relif^ofi  of  the  Semites,  pp.  132  if.,  140  (140  ff.,  150  ed.  2) ;  Schultz, 
Theology  of  the  Old  Testament ^  ii.  131,  167  fif.    A  treatise  by  Dr.  J.  Agar 
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Beet  is  on  a  good  method,  bnt  is  somewhat  affected  by  critical  questions  as 
to  the  sequence  of  the  documents. 

There  is  an  interesting  progression  in  the  addresses  of  St.  Paul's 

£pp* :    1 ,   2   TheSS.  Gal,  rg  cVieXijo-if   {raU  iKKXtfcrian) ;    1 ,  2   Cor.  rj 

tKicX.  -f  r  if  &yiois ;  I  Cor.  Rom.  KXnrois  Ayiois  ;  Rom.  Phil,  naai  toIs 

dyioii ;  Eph.  Col.  rocc  6.yiois  Koi  iricrois. 

The  idea  of  the  local  Church,  as  a  unit  in  itself,  is  more  promi- 
nent in  the  earlier  Epp.;  that  of  individual  Christians  forminp;  part  of 
the  great  body  of  believers  (the  Church  Catholic)  is  more  prominent 
in  the  later.  And  it  would  be  natural  that  there  should  be  some 
such  progression  of  thought,  as  the  number  of  local  churches  multi- 
plied, and  as  the  Apostle  himself  came  to  see  them  in  a  larger 
perspective.  It  would  however  be  a  mistake  to  argue  at  once 
from  this  that  the  use  of  €KK\rfaia  for  the  local  Church  necessarily 
came  first  in  order  of  time.  On  the  other  side  may  be  urged  the 
usage  of  the  O.  T.,  and  more  particularly  of  the  Pentateuch,  where 
(KKkrjaia  constantly  stands  for  the  religious  assembly  of  the  whole 
people,  as  well  as  the  saying  of  our  Lord  Himself  in  Matt.  xvi.  i8. 
But  the  question  is  too  large  to  be  argued  as  a  side  issue. 

Rudolf  Sohm's  elahorate  Kirchenrecht  (Leipzig,  iSQa)  starts  from  the 
assumption  that  the  prior  idea  is  that  of  the  Church  as  a  whole.  But  just 
this  part  of  his  learned  work  has  by  no  means  met  with  general  acceptance. 

X<ipis  Kal  cipi^n].  Observe  the  combination  and  deepened  re- 
ligious significance  of  the  common  Greek  salutation  x^P^^^j  ^nd 
the  common  Heb.  salutation  Shaloniy  '  Peace.'  x"P«  ^^^  flprfvij  are 
both  used  in  the  full  theological  sense  :  x«P*^  =  ^^^  favour  of  God, 
flprivTi  =  the  cessation  of  hostility  to  him  and  the  peace  of  mind 
which  follows  upon  it. 

There  are  four  formulae  of  greeting  in  N.  T. :  the  simple 
xaipttp  in  St.  James;  x"''*f  ««  dpriinj  in  Epp.  Paul,  (except  Pas- 
torals) and  in  I,  2  St.  Peter;  x"P*^»  ^^of,  tlpfjtnj  in  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  and  2  St.  John ;  cAcos  koi  tiprivTj  koi  dydnrf  in  St.  Jude. 

€l(yf{vr\.  We  have  seen  how  x^p^s  had  acquired  a  deeper  sense  in 
N.  T.  as  compared  with  O.  T. ;  with  tlprimf  this  process  had  taken 
place  earlier.  It  too  begins  as  a  phrase  of  social  intercourse, 
marking  that  stage  in  the  advance  of  civilization  at  which  the 
assumption  that  every  stranger  encountered  was  an  enemy  gave 
place  to  overtures  of  friendship  {ElprfVTj  aoi  Jud.  xix.  2a,  &c.).  But 
the  word  soon  began  to  be  used  in  a  religious  sense  of  the  cessation 
of  the  Divine  anger  and  the  restoration  of  harmony  between  God 

and  man  (Ps.  XXix.  [xxviii.]  11  Kvpios  cvXoy^o-fi  tov  \a6v  ainov  tv 
tlprpni  :  Ixxxv.  [Ixxxiv.]  8  AaX^0-(i  rlprfvrjv  cVi  tov  \a6v  avrov  I  ibid,  lO 
hiKOioavvri  kcli  rlpriin]  KaTf<f>l\rj<Tuv  I  cxix.  [cxviii.]  1 65  flpffinj  iroWrf  toIs 
aymr&<rt  t6v  pofiov  :  Is.  Hii.  5  i^aidiia  tiprjvvjf  fifiS>v  cV  avrou :  Jer.  xiv. 
13  aX^^ciop  Kal  tlprfprjv  daxrm  €n\  rrjs  yrjs:   Ezek.  XXXiv.  25  dio^^cro^juu 
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rf  Aavid  dtaBrjKTiv  tlpfiinjs  [cf.  xxxvii.  26].  Nor  is  this  use  confined 
to  the  Canonical  Scriptures :  cf.  Enoch  v.  4  (other  reff.  in  Charles, 
ad  loc,)\  Jubilees  i.  15,  29 ;  xxii.  9;  xxxiii.  12,  30,  &c. ;  it  was  one 
of  the  functions  of  the  Messiah  to  bring  *  peace '  (Weber,  Altsyn, 
TheoL  p.  362  f.). 

The  nearest  parallel  for  the  use  of  the  word  in  a  salutation  as  here  is 
Dan.  iii.  98  [31];  iv.  34  (LXX);  iii.  98  [31];  vi.  25  (Theodot.)  clp^ri;  wfuV 

dir^  6cou  irarp^  ifj|Mi»K  Kal  Kupiou  'It|o-ou  Xpiorou.  The  juxta- 
position of  God  as  Father  and  Christ  as  Lord  may  be  added  to  the 
proofs  already  supplied  by  vv.  i,  4,  that  St.  Paul,  if  not  formally 
enunciating  a  doctrine  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  held  a  view  which 
cannot  really  be  distinguished  from  it.  The  assignment  of  the 
respective  titles  of  *  Father '  and  *  Lord '  represents  the  first  begin- 
ning of  Christological  speculation.  It  is  stated  in  precise  terms 
and  with  a  corresponding  assignment  of  appropriate  prepositions 

in  I  Cor.  viii.  6  aXX'  r\fiv  %ls  6c6f  6  vaxiip^  cf  o^  ra  itovra^  fcai  ^fic ir  c^r 
airrSp,  Koi  tis  Kvptos  'hj<rov£  Xpt(rT6iy  Ht*  oZ  ra  irdpra,  Koi  fifxtis  dc  avrov. 

The  opposition  in  that  passage  between  the  gods  of  the  heathen 
and  the  Christians'  God  seems  to  show  that  ^/xwy  =  at  least  primarily, 
*  us  Christians '  rather  than  '  us  men.' 

Not  only  does  the  juxtaposition  of*  Father'  and  *  Lord'  mark 
a  stage  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ ;  it  also  marks  an 
important  stage  in  the  history  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  It  is 
found  already  some  six  years  before  the  composition  of  Ep.  to 
Romans  at  the  time  when  St.  Paul  wrote  his  earliest  extant  Epistle 
(i  Thess.  i.  i ;  cf.  2  Thess.  i.  2).  This  shows  that  even  at  that 
date  (a.  d.  52)  the  definition  of  the  doctrine  had  begun.  It 
is  well  also  to  remember  that  although  in  this  particular  verse  of 
Ep.  to  Romans  the  form  in  which  it  appears  is  incomplete,  the 
triple  formula  concludes  an  Epistle  written  a  few  months  earlier 
(2  Cor.  xiii.  14).  There  is  nothing  more  wonderful  in  the  history 
of  human  thought  than  the  silent  and  imperceptible  way  in  which 
this  doctrine,  to  us  so  difficult,  took  its  place  without  struggle  and 
without  controversy  among  accepted  Christian  truths. 

iraTp^  V^pjK.  The  singling  out  of  this  title  must  be  an  echo  of 
its  constant  and  distinctive  use  by  our  Lord  Himself.  The  doctrine 
of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  was  taught  in  the  Old  Testament  (Ps. 
Ixviii.  5;  Ixxxix.  26;  Deut.  xxxii.  6;  Is.  Ixiii.  16;  Ixiv.  8;  Jer. 
xxxi.  9;  Mai.  i.  6;  ii.  10);  but  there  is  usually  some  restriction  or 
qualification — God  is  the  Father  of  Israel,  of  the  Messianic  King,  of 
a  particular  class  such  as  the  weak  and  friendless.  It  may  also  be 
said  that  the  doctrine  of  Divine  Fatherhood  is  implicitly  contained 
in  the  stress  which  is  laid  on  the  *  loving-kindness '  of  God  (e.  g.  in 
such  fundamental  passages  as  Ex.  xxxi  v.  6,  7  compared  with  Ps. 
ciii«  13).     But  this  idea  which  lies  as  a  partially  developed  germ  in 
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the  Old  Testament  breaks  into  full  bloom  in  the  New.  It  is 
placed  by  our  Lord  Himself  in  the  fore-front  of  the  conception  of 
God.  It  takes  however  a  two-fold  ramification  :  6  narfip  vfAav  [^m®", 
crov,  avT&p]  (e.  g.  twenty  times  in  St.  Matt.),  and  6  narrip  pov  [6  narfip] 
(e.  g.  twenty-three  times  in  St.  Matt.).  In  particular  this  second 
phrase  marks  the  distinction  between  the  Son  and  the  Father ;  so 
that  when  the  two  are  placed  in  juxtaposition,  as  in  the  greeting  of 
this  and  other  Epistles,  6  Uar^p  is  the  natural  term  to  use.  The 
mere  fact  of  juxtaposition  sufficiently  suggests  the  ttot^p  rov  Kvpiou 
ffn&p  'hjaov  Xpiarov  (which  is  expressed  in  full  in  2  Cor.  i.  3 ;  Eph.  i. 
3;  Col.  i.  3 ;  cf.  Rom.  xv.  6;  2  Cor.  xi.  31,  but  not  Eph.  iii.  14;  CoL 
ii.  2);  so  that  the  Apostle  widens  the  reference  by  throwing  in 
^/Atitfv,  to  bring  out  the  connexion  between  the  source  of '  grace  and 
peace '  and  its  recipients. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  narrip  is  occasionally  used  in  N.  T.  in  the 
more  general  sense  of  *  Creator '  (James  i.  1 7  '  Father  of  lights/ 
i.  e.  in  the  first  instance,  Creator  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  Heb.  xii.  9 
*  Father  of  spirits ' ;  cf.  Acts  xvii.  28,  but  perhaps  not  Eph.  iv.  6 
narrip  vavnav,  where  iravTUi¥  may  be  masc).  It  is  true  also  that  6 
narrip  t&v  o\<av  in  this  sense  is  common  in  Philo,  and  that  similar 
phrases  occur  in  the  early  post-apostolic  writers  (e.  g.  Clem.  Rom. 
ad  Cor.  xix.  2 ;  Justin,  ApoLi,  36,  61 ;  Tatian,  Or,  c,  Graec.  4). 
But  when  Harnack  prefers  to  give  this  interpretation  to  Paier  in 
the  earliest  creeds  {Das  Aposi,  Glauhenshekenniniss^  p.  20),  the 
immense  preponderance  of  N.  T.  usage,  and  the  certainty  that  the 
Creed  is  based  upon  that  usage  (e.  g.  in  i  Cor.  viii.  6)  seem  to  be 
decisive  against  him.  On  the  early  history  of  the  term  see  esp. 
Swete,  AposL  Creed,  p.  20  flf. 

The  Theological  Terminology  of  Rom.  i.  1-7. 

In  looking  back  over  these  opening  verses  it  is  impossible  not  to 
be  struck  by  the  definiteness  and  maturity  of  the  theological  teach- 
ing contained  in  them.  It  is  remarkable  enough,  and  characteristic 
of  this  primitive  Christian  literature,  especially  of  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul,  that  a  mere  salutation  should  contain  so  much  weighty 
teaching  of  any  kind ;  but  it  is  still  more  remarkable  when  we  think 
what  that  teaching  is  and  the  early  date  at  which  it  was  penned. 
There  are  no  less  than  five  distinct  groups  of  ideas  all  expressed 
with  deliberate  emphasis  and  precision:  (i)  A  complete  set  of 
ideas  as  to  the  commission  and  authority  of  an  Apostle ;  (2)  A 
complete  set  of  ideas  as  to  the  status  in  the  sight  of  God  of  a  Chris- 
tian community;  (3)  A  clear  apprehension  of  the  relation  of  the 
new  order  of  things  to  the  old;  (4)  A  clear  assertion  of  what  we 
should  call  summarily  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  which  St.  Paul  re- 
garded both  in  the  light  of  its  relation  to  the  expectations  of  his 
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countrymen,  and  also  in  its  transcendental  reality,  as  revealed  by  or 
inferred  from  the  words  and  acts  of  Christ  Himself;  (5)  A  some- 
what advanced  stage  in  the  discrimination  of  distinct  Persons  in 
the  Godhead.  We  observe  too  how  St.  Paul  connects  together 
these  groups  of  ideas,  and  sees  in  them  so  many  parts  of  a  vast 
Divine  plan  which  covers  the  whole  of  human  history,  and  indeed 
stretches  back  beyond  its  beginning.  The  Apostle  has  to  the  full 
that  sense  which  is  so  impressive  in  the  Hebrew  prophets  that  he 
himself  is  only  an  instrument,  the  place  and  function  of  which  are 
clearly  foreseen,  for  the  accomplishment  of  God's  gracious  pur- 
poses (compare  e.  g.  Jer.  i.  5  and  Gal.  i.  15).  These  purposes  are 
working  themselves  out,  and  the  Roman  Christians  come  within 
their  range. 

When  we  come  to  examine  particular  expressions  we  find  that 
a  large  proportion  of  them  are  drawn  from  the  O.  T.  In  some 
cases  an  idea  which  has  been  hitherto  fluid  is  sharply  formulated 
(icXf^rcSff,  a<piopi<rn€ifos)  I  in  Other  cases  an  old  phrase  has  been 
adopted  with  comparatively  little  modification  (vircp  rov  6v6fuiTos 
avroO,  and  perhaps  ctpi^wy);  in  others  the  transference  involves 
a  larger  modification  (doCXor  'li^o-oO  Xpiarot;,  x^^^9  kXi^toI  Syioi, 
Kvpiosy  Qeos  irarrip) ;  in  Others  again  we  have  a  term  which  has  ac- 
quired a  significance  since  the  close  of  the  O.  T.  which  Christianity 

appropriates  (cVayy«Xia  [TrpofTri/yyc iXaro],  ypa<l>ai  cfycai,  dvdoraais  viKp&v, 

dytoi) ;  in  yet  others  we  have  a  new  coinage  {dnoardKot^  €vayyeXtov)^ 
which  however  in  these  instances  is  due,  not  to  St.  Paul  or  the 
other  Aposdes,  but  to  Christ  Himself. 


ST.  PAUIi  Ain>  THE  BOMAIT  GHUBCH. 

I.  8-15.  God  knows  how  long  I  have  desired  to  see  you 
— a  hope  which  I  trust  may  at  last  be  accomplished — and 
to  deliver  to  you,  as  to  the  rest  of  the  Gentile  worlds  my 
message  of  salvation* 

'In  writing  to  you  I  must  first  offer  my  humble  thanks  to 
God,  through  Him  Who  as  High  Priest  presents  all  our-  prayers 
and  praises,  for  the  world-wide  fame  which  as  a  united  Church  you 
bear  for  your  earnest  Christianity.  'If  witness  were  needed  to 
show  how  deep  is  my  interest  in  you,  I  might  appeal  to  God  Himself 
Who  hears  that  constant  ritual  of  prayer  which  my  spirit  addresses 
to  Him  in  my  work  of  preaching  the  glad  tidings  of  His  Son. 
"  He  knows  how  unceasingly  your  Church  is  upon  my  lips,  and  how 
every  time  I  kneel  in  prayer  it  is  my  petition,  that  at  some  near  day 
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I  may  at  last,  in  the  course  which  God's  Will  marks  out  for  me, 
really  have  my  way  made  clear  to  visit  you.  "  For  I  have  a  great 
desire  to  see  you  and  to  impart  to  you  some  of  those  many  gifts 
(of  instruction,  comfort,  edification  and  the  like)  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  has  been  pleased  to  bestow  upon  me,  and  so  to  strengthen 
your  Christian  character.  ^"I  do  not  mean  that  I  am  above 
receiving  or  that  you  have  nothing  to  bestow, — ^far  from  it, — but 
that  I  myself  may  be  cheered  by  my  intercourse  with  you  (*V  vfuv), 
or  that  we  may  be  mutually  cheered  by  each  other's  faith,  I  by 
yours  and  you  by  mine.  "  I  should  be  sorry  for  you  to  suppose 
that  this  is  a  new  resolve  on  my  part.  The  fact  is  that  I  often 
intended  to  visit  you — an  intention  until  now  as  often  frustrated 
— in  the  hope  of  reaping  some  spiritual  harvest  from  my  labours 
among  you,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  Gentile  world.  "There  is  no 
limit  to  this  duty  of  mine  to  preach  the  Gospel.  To  all  without 
distinction  whether  of  language  or  of  culture,  I  must  discharge 
the  debt  which  Christ  has  laid  upon  me.  ^'  Hence,  so  far  as  the 
decision  rests  with  me,  I  am  bent  on  delivering  the  message  of 
salvation  to  you  too  at  Rome. 

8.  Sid.  Agere  auiem  Deo  gratiaSy  hoc  est  sacrificium  laudis 
offerre:  et  ideo  addit  per  Jesum  Christum;  velui  per  Pontificem 
magnum  Orig. 

if)  irioTis  ufiwK.  For  a  further  discussion  of  this  word  see  below 
on  ver.  1 7.  Here  it  is  practically  equivalent  to  *  your  Christianity,' 
the  distinctive  act  which  makes  a  man  a  Christian  carrying  with  it 
the  direct  consequences  of  that  act  upon  the  character.  Much 
confusion  of  thought  would  be  saved  if  wherever  '  faith  *  was 
mentioned  the  question  were  always  consciously  asked,  Who  or 
what  is  its  object?  It  is  extremely  rare  for  faith  to  be  used  in 
the  N.  T.  as  a  mere  abstraction  without  a  determinate  object.  In 
this  Epistle  *  faith '  is  nearly  always  '  faith  in  Christ*  The  object 
is  expressed  in  iii.  22,  26  but  is  left  to  be  understood  elsewhere. 
In  the  case  of  Abraham  '  faith '  is  not  so  much  *  faith  in  God '  as 
*  faith,  in  the  promises  of  God,'  which  promises  are  precisely  those 
which  are  fulfilled  in  Christianity.  Or  it  would  perhaps  be  more 
strictly  true  to  say  that  the  immediate  object  of  failh  is  in  most 
cases  Christ  or  the  promises  which  pointed  to  Christ.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  always  in  the  background  the  Supreme  Author  of  . 
that  whole  *  econo:iiy  *  of  which  the  Incarnation  of  Christ  formed 
a  part.  Thus  it  is  God  Who  justifies  though  the  moving  cause  of 
justification  is  usually  defined  as  *  faith  in  Christ.'  And  inasmuch 
as  it  is  He  Wno  both  promised  that  Christ  should  come  and  also 
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Himself  brought  about  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise,  even  justifying 
faith  may  be  described  as  *  faith  in  God/     The  most  conspicuous 

example  of  this  is  ch.  iv.  5  rm  dc  fiij  c/iya^o/ucV^,  itiotcvoitc  dc  firi  t6v 
diKaiovvra  rov  cur€fi^f  Xnyl^trai  rj  vioTis  avrov  rir  diKaioavtnjv, 

9.  Xarpcutt  connected  with  Xarp«,  'hired  servant/  and  Xdrpop,  *hire': 
(i)  already  in  classical  Gk.  applied  to  the  service  of  a  higher  power 
{diii  Trf9  Tov  Btov  Xarptiav  Plato,  Apol.  23  B) ;  (ii)  in  LXX  always  of 
the  service  either  of  the  true  God  or  of  heathen  divinities.  Hence 
Augustine :  Aaxptia  .  .  .  au/  semper  aut  tarn  frequenter  ui  fere 
semper ^  ea  dicitur  serviius  quae  pertinet  ad  colendum  Deum  (Trench, 
Syn,  p.  i2of.). 

liarp€v€tv  is  at  once  somewhat  wider  and  somewhat  narrower  in  meaning 
than  Kurovprftiv :  (i)  it  is  used  only  (or  almost  wholly)  of  the  service  of  God 
where  Xurovprfnv  \xtirovprf6i)  is  nsed  also  of  the  service  of  men  (Josh.  i.  I 
V.  1. ;  I  Kings  i.  4,  xix.  ai ;  2  Kings  iv.  43,  vi.  15.  &c.) ;  (ii)  but  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  used  of  the  service  both  of  priest  and  people,  esp.  of  the  service 
rendered  to  Jahveh  by  the  whole  race  of  Israel  (Acts  xxvi.  7  r6  bci^Ka^vKov 
Iv  l/rrcvcif  XarptvoVf  cf.  Rom.  ix.  4) ;  Xcirov/rycrv  is  appropriated  to  the 
ministrations  of  priests  and  Levites  (Heb.  x.  11.  &c.).  Where  Xttrovpyuy 
{\ttTovffy6t)  is  not  strictly  in  this  sense,  there  is  yet  more  or  less  conscious 
reference  to  it  (e.  g.  in  Rom.  xiii.  6  and  esp.  xv.  16). 

iv  Tw  irvcdfiarC  fiou.  The  frvcv/ia  is  the  organ  of  service;  the 
€vayyi\iov    (^  ro  Krfpvyfia  rov   cva-yycXiov)  the   sphere  in   which   the 

service  is  rendered. 

iTfX  TWK  irpoaeuxui'  jjloo  :  '  a/  my  prayers/  at  all  my  times  of  prayer 
(cf.  I  Thess.  i.  2  ;  Eph.  i.  16 ;  Philem.  4). 

10.  €iiro)s.    On  the  construction  see  Burton,  Moods  and  Tenses^  %  376. 

x^  -nori :  a  difficult  expression  to  render  in  English ;  *  now  at 
length*  (AV.  and  RV.)  omits  woW,  just  as  *in  ony  maner  sumtyme' 
(Wic.)  omits  rjdrj ;  *  sometime  at  the  length '  (Rhem.)  is  more  accu- 
rate, *  some  near  day  at  last.'  In  contrast  with  vvp  (which  denotes 
present  time  simply)  ^^17  denotes  the  present  or  near  future  in 
relation  to  the  process  by  which  it  has  been  reached,  and  with 
a  certain  suggestion  of  surprise  or  relief  that  it  has  been  reached  so 
soon  as  it  has.  So  here  ^drj  =  *  now,  after  all  this  waiting ' :  irore 
makes  the  moment  more  indefinite.  On  ifdrj  see  Baumlein,  Griech, 
Paritkelfty  p.  138  ff. 

4X0iiv :  probably  for  Start  k\9uv  (Burton,  $  371  c\ 

cdoSuOi^aofAai.  The  word  has  usually  dropped  the  idea  of  6b6s 
and  means  *  to  be  prospered '  in  any  way  (e.  g.  i  Cor.  xvi.  2  o  t4 
^1*  ivobatrai,  where  it  is  used  of  profits  gained  in  trade ;  similarly  in 
LXX  and  Test,  XIL  Patr.  Jud.  i,  Gad  7) ;  and  so  here  Mey.  Gif. 
RV.,  &c.  It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  because  a  metaphor  is 
often  dropped,  it  may  not  be  recalled  where  it  is  directly  suggested 
by  the  context.     We  are  thus  templed  to  render  with  the  earlier 
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English  Versions  and  Vulg.  prosperum  iter  haheam  (*  I  have 
a  spedi  wey '  Wic). 

Ik  tu  OcXi^fAan  tou  eeou.  St.  Paul  has  a  special  reason  for 
laying  stress  on  the  fact  that  all  his  movements  are  in  the  hands  of 
God.  He  has  a  strong  sense  of  the  risks  which  he  incurs  in  going 
up  to  Jerusalem  (Rom.  xv.  30  f.),  and  he  is  very  doubtful  whether 
anything  that  he  intends  will  be  accomplished  (Hort,  Rom,  and 
Eph.  p.  42  ff.). 

11.  Jiniroi^:  on-  marks  the  direction  of  the  desire,  'to  you- 
ward ' ;  thus  by  laying  stress  on  the  p>ersonal  object  of  the  verb  it 
rather  strengthens  its  emotional  character. 

X^fptafio  irvcufnanK^K.  St.  Paul  has  in  his  mind  the  kind  of  gifts 
— partly  what  we  should  call  natural  and  partly  transcending  the 
ordinary  workings  of  nature— described  in  i  Cor.  xii-xiv ;  Rom. 
xii.  6  ff.  Some,  probably  most,  of  these  gifts  he  possessed  in  an 
eminent  degree  himself  (i  Cor.  xiv.  18),  and  he  was  assured  that 
when  he  came  to  Rome  he  would  be  able  to  give  the  Christians 
there  the  fullest  benefit  of  them  (Rom.  xv.  29  otda  d<  on  tpx^fitvos 

frp6s  vfJMg  cV  nXripwfutn  tvKoyias  Xpiarov  cXfvo'Oftm).  His  was  con- 
spicuously a  case  which  came  under  the  description  of  John  vii.  38 
'  He  that  believeth  on  Me  as  the  scripture  hath  said,  out  of  his 
belly  shall  flow  rivers  of  living  water,'  i.  e.  the  believer  in  Christ 
should  himself  become  a  centre  and  abounding  source  of  spiritual 
influence  and  blessing  to  others. 

clt  T&  <m|pixO{|vcu. :  tls  r6  ^rith  Infin.  expressing  purpose  'is  employed 
with  special  frequency  by  Paul,  bat  occurs  also  in  Heb.  i  Pet  and  Jas.* 
(Burton,  §  409). 

12.  <nf|&irapaKXT|Oi]Kai :  the  subject  is  cV«,  which,  from  the  avv-  in 
avfitrapakk,  and  cV  vfiip,  is  treated  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence  as 
equivalent  to  fffuU.  We  note  of  course  the  delicacy  with  which  the 
Apostle  suddenly  checks  himself  in  the  expression  of  his  desire  to 
impart  from  his  own  fulness  to  the  Roman  Christians :  he  will  not 
assume  any  airs  of  superiority,  but  meets  them  frankly  upon  their 
own  level :  if  he  has  anything  to  confer  upon  them  they  in  turn 
will  confer  an  equivalent  upon  him. 

13.  oi  Bikm :  obic  oiofuu  (D*)  G,  ncn  arbitror  d  e  g  Ambistr. ;  an  instance 
of  Western  paraphrase. 

ax«,  '  I  may  gei.^ 

14.  *EXXT)ai  Tc  Kal  Pappdpois :  a  resolution  into  its  parts  of  iravra 
ra  90inf,  according  to  (1)  divisions  of  language,  (ii)  degrees  of  culture. 

16.  tA  naT  iiki.  It  is  perhaps  best,  with  Gif.  Va.  Mou.,  to  take 
TO  KOT*  tfii  as  subject,  np66vfiov  as  predicate :  so  g  Vulg.  guod  in  me 
premium  est.  In  that  case  r6  kot  tfii  will  =  *  I,  so  far  as  it  rests 
with  me,*  i.  e.  *  under  God ' — Lhomme  propose^  Dieu  dispose ;  cf.  tV 
Tw  diXiiiiaTi  Tov  Stov  above.     Differently  Orig.-lat,  (Rufinus)  who 
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makes  t6  kot'  ifu  adverbial,  guod  t'n  me  est  promtus  sum  :  so  too 
d  e  Ambrstr.  The  objection  to  thi .  is  that  St.  Paul  would  have 
written  irp6&vfi6£  dfu,  Mey.  Lips,  and  others  take  t6  kot  cftc  wp60v^ 
fiuv  together  as  subject  of  [tforii']  tvayytXlaaaOaiy  *  hettce  the  eager- 
ness on  tny  part  (is)  lo  preach/  In  £ph.  Vi*  d  i ;  Phil.  i.  i  d ;  CoL 
iv.  7  TO  KQT  ff/ic  =  *  my  affairs/ 


THSSIS  OS*  THE  EFISTLE:    THE  BIGHTEOUSNESS 

OF  aOD  BY  FAITH. 

I.  16,  17.  TAat  message^  humble  as  it  may  seem,  casts 
a  new  light  on  the  righteousness  of  God:  for  it  tells  how 
His  righteousness  flows  forth  and  embraces  man^  when  it  is 
met  by  Faith^  or  loyal  adhesion  to  Christ. 

"  Even  there,  in  the  imperial  city  itself,  I  am  not  ashamed  of  my 
message,  repellent  and  humiliating  as  some  of  its  features  may 
seem.  For  it  is  a  mighty  agency,  set  in  motion  by  God  Himself, 
and  sweeping  on  with  it  towards  the  haven  of  Messianic  security 
every  believer — first  in  order  of  precedence  the  Jew,  and  after  him 
the  Gentile.  "  Do  you  ask  how  this  agency  works  and  in  what  it 
consists  ?  It  is  a  revelation  of  the  righteousness  of  God,  manifested 
in  a  new  method  by  which  righteousness  is  acquired  by  man, — 
a  method,  the  secret  of  which  is  Faith,  or  ardent  loyalty  to  Jesus 
as  Messiah  and  Lord ;  which  Faith  is  every  day  both  widening  its 
circles  and  deepening  its  hold.  It  was  such  an  attitude  as  this 
which  the  prophet  Habakkuk  meant  when,  in  view  of  the  desolating 
Chaldaean  invasion,  he  wrote :  *  The  righteous  man  shall  save  his 
life  by  his  faith,  or  loyalty  to  Jehovah,  while  his  proud  oppressors 
perish/ 

16.  ^iraioxui^i&ai.  St.  Paul  was  well  aware  that  his  Gospel  was 
*  unto  Jews  a  stumbling-block  and  unto  Gentiles  foolishness ' 
(i  Cor.  i.  23).  How  could  it  be  otherwise,  as  Chrysostom  says,  he 
was  about  to  preach  of  One  who  *  passed  for  the  son  of  a  carpenter, 
brought  up  in  Judaea,  in  the  house  of  a  poor  woman  .  .  .  and  who 
died  like  a  criminal  in  the  company  of  robbers  ? '  It  hardly  needed 
the  contrast  of  imperial  Rome  to  emphasize  this.  On  the  attraction 
which  Rome  had  for  St.  Paul  see  the  Introduction,  §  i ;  also  Hicks 
in  Studia  Bibltca,  iv.  11. 

We  have  an  instance  here  of  a  corruption  coming  into  the  Greek  text 
through  the  Latin :   lua'ax*  M  €{tayyi\iov  G,  eruifesco  super  evmigelium  g. 
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confundor  de  evangelio  Aug.  The  Latin  renderings  need  not  imply  any 
yarious  reading.  The  barbarism  in  G,  which  it  will  be  remembered  has  an 
interlinear  versiop,  arose  from  the  attempt  to  find  a  Greek  equivalent  for 
every  word  in  the  I^tin.  This  is  only  mentioned  as  a  clear  case  of  a  kind  of 
corruption  which  doubtless  operated  elsewhere,  as  notably  in  Cod.  Bezae. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  readings  of  this  kind  are  necessarily  quite 
late. 

SiiKaps  is  the  word  properly  used  of  the  manifestations  of  Divine 
power.  Strictly  indeed  Bvvafxts  is  the  inherent  attribute  or  faculty, 
tpipy€ia  is  the  attribute  or  faculty  in  operation.  But  the  two  words 
are  closely  allied  to  each  other  and  dwafus  is  so  often  used  for 
exerted  power,  especially  Divine  superhuman  power,  that  it  practi- 
cally covers  cV</»y«ui.  St.  Paul  might  quite  well  have  written 
€Vfpy€ta  here,  but  the  choice  of  bCvcmn  throws  the  stress  rather  more 
on  the  source  than  on  the  process.  The  word  tCva/us  in  a  context 
like  this  is  one  of  those  to  wliich  modern  associations  seem  to  give 
a  greater  fulness  and  vividness  of  meaning.  We  shall  not  do  wrong 
if  we  think  of  the  Gospel  as  a  '  force '  in  the  same  kind  of  sense  as 
that  in  which  science  has  revealed  to  us  the  great  *  forces '  of  nature. 
It  is  a  principle  operating  on  a  vast  and  continually  enlarging  scale, 
and  taking  effect  in  a  countless  number  of  individuals.  This  con- 
ception only  differs  from  the  scientific  conception  of  a  force  like 
*  heat '  or  *  electricity '  in  that  whereas  the  man  of  science  is  too  apt 
to  abstract  his  conception  of  force  from  its  origin,  St.  Paul  con- 
ceives of  it  as  essentially  a  mode  of  personal  activity  ;  the  Gospel 
has  all  God's  Omnipotence  behind  it  As  such  it  is  before  all 
things  a  real  force,  not  a  sham  force  like  so  many  which  the 
Apostle  saw  around  him ;  its  true  nature  might  be  misunderstood, 
but  that  did  not  make  it  any  less  powerful :  6  \6yo£  ytip  6  rov  aravpov 

Tciis  fiiv  dnoWyfjitvoiv  ficapia  cVri,  toi£  dc  ata(otJL€vois  rffiiif  dwofus  6eov  iari 

I  Cor.  i.  i8  ;  cf.  i  Cor.  ii.  4,  iv.  20;  i  Thess.  i.  5. 

CIS  aomripiaK.  The  fundamental  idea  contained  in  awffpia  is  the 
removal  of  dangers  menacing  to  life  and  the  consequent  placing 
of  life  in  conditions  favourable  to  free  and  healthy  expansion. 
Hence,  as  we  might  expect,  there  is  a  natural  progression  corre- 
sponding to  the  growth  in  the  conception  of  life  and  of  the  dangers 
by  which  it  is  threatened,  (i)  In  the  earlier  books  of  the  O.  T. 
cr<»r.  is  simply  deliverance  from  physical  peril  (Jud.  xv.  18 ;  i  Sam. 
xi.  9, 13,  &c.).  (ii)  But  the  word  has  more  and  more  a  tendency 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  great  deliverances  of  the  nation  (e.  g.  £x. 
xiv.  13,  xv.  2,  the  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea;  Is.  xlv.  17,  xlvi.  13,  lii. 
10,  &c.,  the  Return  from  Exile),  (iii)  Thus  by  a  natural  transition 
it  is  associated  with  the  Messianic  deliverance ;  and  that  both  (a)  in 
the  lower  forms  of  the  Jewish  Messianic  expectation  {Ps,  Sol.  x. 
9;  xii.  7;  cf.  Test,  XII, Patr.  Sym.  7;  Jud.  22;  Benj.  9,  10  [the  form 
used  in  all  these  passages  is  awn\piov\  ;  Luke  i.  69,  71,  77),  and  (/3) 
in  the  higher  form  of  the  Christian  hope  (Acts  iv.  22;  ziii.  26,  ftc). 
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In  this  latter  sense  a-oynjpia  covers  the  whole  range  of  the  Messianic 
deliverance,  both  in  its  negative  aspect  as  a  rescuing  from  the 
Wrath  under  which  the  whole  world  is  lying  (ver.  i8  ff.)  and  in  its 
positive  aspect  as  the  imparting  of  *  eternal  life  '  (Mark  z.  30  0 ; 
John  iii.  15,  16,  &c.).  Both  these  sides  are  already  combined  in 
the  earliest  extant  Epistle  (ort  oU  mBmto  ^fMs  6  e«6f  us  opyffp,  aXX*  tU 

frtptiroirfa-uf  a-toTTjpius  dia  tov  Kvptov  ifp&v  'li^cruv  Xpiorou,  rov  oaroSap6irrog 
vn€p  ^p-oypy  Ufa  €?r€  yprjyopaptv  rirc  Kap€vd<ofi(if   &fjM  arvp  avT^  Cfiir^ftfV 

I  Thess.  V.  9,  10). 

irpbh-oK:  om.  BGg,  Tert.  adv.  Marc,  Lachmann  Treg.  WH. 
bracket,  because  of  the  combination  of  B  with  Western  authorities ; 
but  they  only  bracket  because  in  £pp.  Paul.  B  itself  has  a  slight 
Western  element,  to  which  this  particular  reading  may  belong.  In 
that  case  it  would  rest  entirely  upon  Western  authority.  Marcion 
appears  to  have  omitted  npStTov  as  well  as  the  quotation  from 
Habakkuk,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  omission  in  this  small  group 
of  Western  MSS.  may  be  due  to  his  influence. 

For  the  precedence  assigned  to  the  Jew  comp.  Rom.  iii.  i,  ix.  i  ff., 
xi.  16  if.,  XV.  9  ;  also  Matt.  xv.  24;  Jo.  iv.  22  ;  Acts  xiii.  46.  The 
point  is  important  in  view  of  Baur  and  his  followers  who  exaggerate 
the  opposition  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Jews.  He  defends  himself  and 
his  converts  from  their  attacks;  but  he  fully  concedes  the  priority  of 
their  claim  and  he  is  most  anxious  to  conciliate  them  (Rom.  xv.  31 ; 
cf.  ix.  I  ff.,  X.  I  ff.;  XV.  8,  Ac:  see  also  Introduction  §  4). 

17.  SiKaiooJmri  ecoC.  For  some  time  past  it  has  seemed  to 
be  almost  an  accepted  exegetical  tradition  that  the  *  righteous- 
ness of  God '  means  here  *  a  righteousness  of  which  God  is  the 
author  and  man  the  recipient,'  a  righteousness  not  so  much  *  0/ 
God'  as  'yrom  God,'  i.e.  a  state  or  condition  of  righteousness 
bestowed  by  God  upon  man.  But  quite  recently  two  protests 
have  been  raised  against  this  view,  both  English  and  both,  as 
it  happens,  associated  with  the  University  of  Durham,  one  by 
Dr.  Barmby  in  the  Pulpit  Commentary  on  Romans,  and  the  other 
by  Dr.  A.  Robertson  in  The  Thinker  for  Nov.  1893  *;  comp.  also  a 
concise  note  by  Dr.  T.  K.  Abbott  adloc.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  protest  is  justified ;  not  so  much  that  the  current  view  is 
wrong  as  that  it  is  partial  and  incomplete. 

The  '  righteousness  of  God  *  is  a  great  and  comprehensive  idea 
which  embraces  in  its  range  both  God  and  man ;  and  in  this 
fundamental  passage  of  the  Epistle  neither  side  must  be  lost  sight 
of.  (i)  In  proof  that  the  righteousness  intended  here  is  primarily 
*the  righteousness  of  God  Himself  it  may  be  urged:  (i)  that  this 
is  consistently  the  sense  of  the  righteousness  of  God  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  more  particularly  in  passages  closely  resembling  the 
present,  such  as  Ps.   xcviii.    [xcvii.]   2,  '  The   Lord  hath   made 

*  The  point  is,  however,  begioning  to  attract  some  attention  in  Germany. 
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known  His  salvaiion  :  His  righteousness  hath  He  revealed  (oTrcxa- 
\v^9v)  in  the  sight  of  the  nations/  which  contains  the  three  key- 
words of  the  verse  before  us;  (ii)  that  elsewhere  in  the  Epistle 
8*«.  e€ov  =  *the  righteousness  of  God  Himself  (several  of  the 
passages,  e.g.  iii.  21,  22,  x.  3,  have  the  same  ambiguity  as  the 
text,  but  iii.  5,  25,  26  are  quite  clear) ;  (iii)  that  the  marked 
antithesis  dTroKoXvTrrfrat  yap  h^  ecoO  in  ver.  18  compared  with 
difcatocrvin;  yqp  6eov  oiroKuAvn'rcrai  in  ver.  1 7  requires  that  the  gen. 
GfoO  shall  be  taken  in  the  same  sense  in  both  places.  These  are 
arguments  too  strong  to  be  resisted. 

(2)  But  at  the  same  time  those  which  go  to  prove  that  hut,  ecov  is 
a  gift  of  righteousness  bestowed  upon  man  are  hardly  less  con- 
vincing, (i)  The  righteousness  in  question  is  described  as  being 
revealed  (k  Trcorctts  fXi  niarw ;  and  in  the  parallel  passage  iii.  22  it  is 

qualified  as  diK,  Otov  bta  iriorcttr  *Ii7<roi;  Xpiarov  tig  ndirras  roift  iruTTtvov 

Tasy  where  its  relation  to  the  human  recipient  is  quite  unmistak- 
able, (ii)  This  relation  is  further  confirmed  by  the  quotation  from 
Habakkuk  where  the  epithet  hUaios  is  applied  not  to  God  but  to 
man.     Observe  the  logical  connexion  of  the  two  clauses,  Bixaioavvrf 

yap  Qfov  dtrofcaXvTrrfrcu  .  .  .  KaBois  yty pa  frrai,  *0  de  iUaios  €K  itltrraoi 

Cijo-eroi.  (iii)  Lastly,  in  the  parallel  Phil.  iii.  9  the  thought  of  the 
Apostle  is  made  quite  explicit :  iiii  (x^v  ipjjv  hixaiwrvvriv  rqv  ck  p6fAov, 

aWa  T^v  dta  nioTftat  Xpiarov,  t^u  cV  Qtov  diKaioavvrip  eirt  TJj  irvTTti.    The 

insertion  of  the  preposition  (k  transfers  the  righteousness  from 
God  to  man,  or  we  may  say  traces  the  process  of  extension  by 
which  it  passes  from  its  source  to  its  object. 

For  (3)  the  very  -cogency  of  the  arguments  on  both  sides  is 
enough  to  show  that  the  two  views  which  we  have  set  over  against 
each  other  are  not  mutually  exclusive  but  rather  inclusive.  The 
righteousness  of  which  the  Apostle  is  speaking  not  only  proceeds 
from  God  but  is  the  righteousness  of  God  Himself:  it  is  this,  how- 
ever, not  as  inherent  in  the  Divine  Essence  but  as  going  forth  and 
embracing  the  personalities  of  men.  It  is  righteousness  active  and 
energizing;  the  righteousness  of  the  Divine  Will  as  it  were  pro- 
jected and  enclosing  and  gathering  into  itself  human  wills.  St.  Paul 
fixes  this  sense  upon  it  in  another  of  the  great  key-verses  of  the 

Epistle,  ch.  iii.  26  tls  t6  tlvai  avrov  diKotov  Koi  Sixmovvra  t6v  «k  frtOTfox 

'Irjaov.  The  second  half  of  this  clause  is  in  no  way  opposed  to  the 
first,  but  follows  from  it  by  natural  and  inevitable  sequence :  God 
attributes  righteousness  to  the  believer  because  He  is  Himself 
righteous.  The  whole  scheme  of  things  by  which  He  gathers  to 
Himself  a  righteous  people  is  the  direct  and  spontaneous  expression 
of  His  own  inherent  righteousness  :  a  necessity  of  His  own  Nature 
impels  Him  to  make  them  like  Himself.  The  story  how  He  has 
done  so  is  the  burden  of  the  *  Gospel.'  For  a  fuller  development 
of  the  idea  contained  in  *  the  righteousness  of  God '  see  below. 
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Ik  irioTcoit.  This  root-conception  with  St.  Paul  means  in  the 
first  instance  simply  the  acceptance  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  Messiah 
and  Son  of  God  ;  the  affirmation  of  that  primitive  Christian  Creed 
which  we  have  already  had  sketched  in  w.  3,  4.  It  is  the  '  Yes '  of 
the  soul  when  the  central  proposition  of  Christianity  is  presented  to 
it.  We  hardly  need  more  than  this  one  fact,  thus  barely  stated,  to 
explain  why  it  was  that  St.  Paul  attached  such  immense  importance 
to  it.  It  is  so  characteristic  of  his  habits  of  mind  to  go  to  the  root 
of  things,  that  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  his  taking  for  the  centre  of 
his  system  a  principle  which  is  only  less  prominent  in  other  writers 
because  they  are  content,  if  we  may  say  so,  to  take  their  section  of 
doctrine  lower  down  the  line  and  to  rest  in  secondary  causes  instead 
of  tracing  them  up  to  primary.  Two  influences  in  particular  seem 
to  have  impelled  the  eager  mind  of  St.  Paul  to  his  more  penetrative 
view.  One  was  his  own  experience.  He  dated  all  his  own  spiri- 
tual triumphs  from  the  single  moment  of  his  vision  on  the  road  to 
Damascus.  Not  that  they  were  all  actually  won  there,  but  they 
were  all  potentially  won.  That  was  the  moment  at  which  he  was 
as  a  brand  plucked  from  the  burning :  anything  else  that  came  to 
him  later  followed  in  due  sequence  as  the  direct  and  inevitable  out- 
come of  the  change  that  was  then  wrought  in  him.  It  was  then 
that  there  flashed  upon  him  the  conviction  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
whom  he  had  persecuted  as  a  pretender  and  blasphemer,  was  really 
exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  really  charged  with  infinite 
gifts  and  blessings  for  men.  The  conviction  then  decisively  won 
sank  into  his  soul,  and  became  the  master-key  which  he  applied  to 
the  solution  of  all  problems  and  all  struggles  ever  afterwards. 

But  St.  Paul  was  a  Jew,  an  ardent  Jew,  a  Pharisee,  who  had 
spent  his  whole  life  before  his  conversion  in  the  study  of  the  Old 
Testament.  And  it  was  therefore  natural  to  him,  as  soon  as  he 
began  to  reflect  on  this  experience  of  his  that  he  should  go  back  to 
his  Bible,  and  seek  there  for  the  interpretation  of  it.  When  he 
did  so  two  passages  seemed  to  him  to  stand  out  above  alt  others. 
The  words  ni(ms,  yriorcvw  are  not  very  common  in  the  LXX,  but 
they  occurred  in  connexion  with  two  events  which  were  as  much 
turning-points  in  the  history  of  Israel  as  the  embracing  of  Chris- 
tianity had  been  a  turning-point  for  himself.  The  Jews  were  in 
the  habit  of  speculating  about  Abraham's  faith,  which  was  his 
response  to  the  promise  made  to  him.  The  leading  text  which 
dealt  with  this  was  Gen.  xv.  6:  and  there  it  was  distinctly  laid 
down  that  this  faith  of  Abraham's  had  consequences  beyond  itself: 
another  primary  term  was  connected  with  it :  *  Abraham  believed 
God  and  it  (his  belief)  was  reckoned  unto  him  for  righteousness.* 
Again  just  before  the  beginning  of  the  great  Chaldaean  or  Baby- 
lonian invasion,  which  was  to  take  away  their  '  place  and  nation ' 
from  the  Jews  but  which  was  at  the  same  time  to  purify  them  in 
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the  furnace  of  affliction,  the  Prophet  Habakkuk  had  announced  that 
one  class  of  persons  should  be  exempted  on  the  ground  of  this 
very  quality,  *  faith/  *  The  just  or  righteous  man  shall  live  by 
faith/  Here  once  more  faith  was  brought  into  direct  connexion 
with  righteousness.  When  therefore  St.  Paul  began  to  interrogate 
his  own  experience  and  to  ask  why  it  was  that  since  his  conversion, 
i.  e.  since  his  acceptance  of  Jesus  as  Messiah  and  Lord,  it  had 
become  so  much  easier  for  him  to  do  right  than  it  had  been  before ; 
and  when  he  also  brought  into  the  account  the  conclusion,  to  which 
the  same  conversion  had  led  him,  as  to  the  significance  of  the  Life 
and  Death  of  Jesus  for  the  whole  Church  or  body  of  believers ;  what 
could  lie  nearer  at  hand  than  that  he  should  associate  faith  and 
righteousness  together,  and  associate  them  in  the  way  of  referring 
all  that  made  the  condition  of  righteousness  so  much  mpre  possible 
under  Christianity  than  it  had  been  under  Judaism,  objectively  to 
the  work  of  the  Messiah,  and  subjectively  to  the  appropriation  of 
that  work  by  the  believer  in  the  assent  which  he  gave  to  the  one 
proposition  which  expressed  its  value  ? 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  more  than  one  element  in  this  con- 
ception which  has  to  be  kept  distinct.  As  we  advance  further  in 
the  Epistle,  and  more  particularly  when  we  come  to  the  great 
passage  iii.  21-26,  we  shall  become  aware  that  St.  Paul  attached  to 
the  Death  of  Christ  what  we  may  call  a  sacrificial  efficacy.  He 
regarded  it  as  summing  up  under  the  New  Covenant  all  the  func- 
tions that  the  Mosaic  Sacrifices  had  discharged  under  the  Old.  As 
they  had  the  effect,  as  far  as  anything  outward  could  have  the 
effect,  of  placing  the  worshipper  in  a  position  of  fitness  for  ap- 
proach to  God ;  so  once  for  all  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  had  placed 
the  Christian  worshipper  in  this  position.  That  was  a  fact  objec- 
tive and  external  to  himself  of  which  the  Christian  had  the  benefit 
simply  by  being  a  Christian ;  in  other  words  by  the  sole  act  of 
faith.  If  besides  this  he  also  found  by  experience  that  in  following 
with  his  eye  in  loyal  obedience  (like  the  author  of  Ps.  cxxiii)  his 
Master  Christ  the  restraint  of  selfishness  and  passion  became  far 
easier  for  him  than  it  had  been,  that  was  indeed  a  different  matter ; 
but  that  too  was  ultimately  referable  to  the  same  cause;  it  too 
dated  from  the  same  moment,  the  moment  of  the  acceptance  of 
Christ.  And  although  in  this  case  more  might  be  said  to  be  done 
by  the  man  himself,  yet  even  there  Christ  was  the  true  source  of 
strength  and  inspiration ;  and  the  more  reliance  was  placed  on  this 
strength  and  inspiration  the  more  effective  it  became ;  so  much  so 
that  St.  Paul  glories  in  his  infirmities  because  they  threw  him  back 
upon  Christ,  so  that  when  he  was  weak,  then  he  became  strong. 

On  this  side  the  influence  of  Christ  upon  the  Christian  life  was 
a  continuous  influence  extending  as  long  as  life  itself.  But  even 
here  the  critical  moment  was  the  first,  because  it  established  the 
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relation.  It  was  like  magnetism  which  begins  to  act  as  soon  as 
the  connexion  is  complete.  Accordingly  we  find  that  stress  is 
constantly  laid  upon  this  first  moment — ^the  moment  of  being 
*  baptized  into  Christ '  or  '  putting  on  Christ,'  although  it  is  by  no 
means  implied  that  the  relation  ceases  where  it  began,  and  on  the 
contrary  it  is  rather  a  relation  which  should  go  on  strengthening. 
Here  too  the  beginning  is  an  act  of  faith,  but  the  kind  of  faith 
which  proceeds  «je  nlart^s  €15  iriariv.  We  shall  have  the  process 
described  more  fully  when  we  come  to  chapters  vi-viii. 

Ik  irurTC«i»s  cis  m<mK.     The  analogy  of  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  8  (Ixxxiv.  7) 

iK  dvvafjLf^s  tls  dvvafiiv,  and  of  2  Cor.  ii.  16  *k  6a»dTov  eU  Savarov  .  .  . 

tK  C»rjs  fls  C»fiv,  seems  to  show  that  this  phrase  should  be  taken  as 
widely  as  possible.  It  is  a  mistake  to  limit  it  either  to  the  deepen- 
ing of  faith  jn  the  individual  or  to  its  spread  in  the  world  at  large 
{ex  fide  predicaniium  in  fidem  credeniium  Sedulius):  both  are 
included :  the  phrase  means  *  starting  from  a  smaller  quantity  of 
faith  to  produce  a  larger  quantity,*  at  once  intensively  and  ex- 
tensively, in  the  individual  and  in  society. 

6  BiKaios  Ik  mcrrews.  Some  take  the  whole  of  this  phrase 
together.  '  The  man  whose  righteousness  is  based  on  faith/  as  if 
the  contrast  (not  expressed  but  implied)  were  between  the  man 
whose  righteousness  is  based  on  faith  and  one  whose  righteousness 
is  based  on  works.  It  is  true  that  this  is  quite  in  harmony  with 
St.  Paul's  teaching  as  expressed  more  fully  in  Rom.  iii.  22,  25 ; 
Gal.  ii.  16 :  but  it  was  certainly  not  the  meaning  of  Habakkuk, 
and  if  St.  Paul  had  intended  to  emphasize  the  point  here  it  lay 
very  near  at  hand  to  write  6  dc  U  viartt^s  dUaio^^  and  so  remove  all 
ambiguity.  It  is  merely  a  question  of  emphasis,  because  in  the 
ordinary  way  of  taking  the  verse  it  is  implied  that  the  ruling 
motive  of  the  man,  the  motive  which  gives  value  to  his  righteous- 
ness and  gains  for  him  the  Divine  protection  is  his  failh. 

A  few  authorities  (€♦,  Vulg.  codti.  non  opt.  Hard.,  Orig.-lat.  Hieron.) 
insert  iiov  (6  b\  Si«r.  {mv  kic  mortcas,  or  6  bl  H'ik.  Ik  vlffTtcoi  fiov  (lytrcrai)  from 
the  LXX.  Marcion,  as  we  should  expect,  seems  to  have  omitted  not  only 
vpSfTos  but  the  quotation  from  Habakkuk ;  this  would  naturally  follow 
from  his  antipathy  to  everything  Jewish,  though  he  was  not  quite  consistent 
in  cutting  out  all  quotations  from  the  O.  T.  He  retains  the  same  quotation 
(not,  however,  as  a  quotation)  in  Gal.  iii.  4,  the  context  of  which  he  is  able 
to  turn  against  the  Jews.  For  the  best  examination  of  Marcion's  text  see 
Zahn,  GescA.  d.  Neutest  Kanons,  ii.  515  ^» 

The  word  hUako^  and  its  cognates, 

SCKOiot,  8iKaio(rvvt|.  In  consideiing  the  meaning  and  application  of  these 
terms  it  is  important  to  place  ourselves  at  the  right  point  of  view — at  the 
point  of  view,  that  is,  of  St.  Paul  himself,  a  Jew  of  the  Jews,  and  not  either 
Greek  or  mediaeval  or  modem.  Two  main  facts  have  to  be  borne  in  mind 
in  regard  to  the  history  of  the  words  5/«euof  and  hutmoa{>v7\.  The  first  is  that 
although  theie  was  a  sense  in  which  the  Greek  words  covered  the  whole 
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range  of  right  action  {£tA.  Nic.  V.  L  15  8tjroio<rtJi^— TtXf/o  ^^(717  with  the 
single  qualification  that  it  is  vpd;  Itrtpoy,  the  duty  to  one's  neighbour  *),  yet 
in  practice  it  was  far  more  commonly  used  in  the  narrower  sense  of  Justice 
(distributive  or  corrective  iHtf.  2  if.)>  The  Platonic  designation  of  duceuo^rvyif 
as  one  of  the  four  cardinal  virtues  (Wisdom,  Temperance,  and  Courage  or 
Fortitude,  being  the  others)  had  a  decisive  and  lasting  influence  on  the  whole 
subsequent  history  of  the  word  in  the  usage  of  Greek  philosophy,  and  of  all 
those  moral  systems  which  have  their  roots  in  that  fertile  soil.  In  giving 
a  more  limited  scope  to  the  word  Plato  was  only  followmg  the  genius  of  his 
people.  The  real  standard  of  Greek  morals  was  rather  t6  koKSv — that  which 
was  morally  noble,  impressive,  admirable — than  t6  Ukoiw,  And  if  there 
was  this  tendency  to  throw  the  larger  sense  of  ZiKaA0<r6yri  into  the  background 
in  Greek  morals,  that  tendency  was  still  more  intensified  when  the  scene  Was 
chan(^ed  from  Greece  to  Rome.  The  Latin  language  had  no  equivalent  at 
all  for  the  wider  meaning  of  Zucaioavvri,  It  had  to  fall  back  upon  justi/uif 
which  in  Christian  circles  indeed  could  not  help  being  affected  bv  the  domi- 
nant use  in  the  Bible,  but  which  could  never  wholly  throw  off  the  limiting 
conditions  of  its  origin.  This  is  the  second  fact  of  great  and  outstanding 
significance.  We  have  to  remember  that  the  Middle  Ages  derived  one  half  of 
its  list  of  virtues  through  Cicero,  from  the  Stoics  and  Plato,  and  that  the  four 
Pagan  virtues  were  still  further  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  Christian  triad. 

Happily  for  ourselves  we  have  in  English  two  distinct  words  for  the  two 
distinct  conceptions,  'justice*  and  'righteousness.'  And  so  especially  from 
the  time  of  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  vernacular,  the  conception 
'  righteousness '  has  gone  far  to  recover  its  central  importance.  The  same 
may  perhaps  be  said  of  the  Teutonic  nations  generally,  through  the  strength 
of  the  Biblical  influence,  though  the  German  branch  has  but  the  single  word 
Gerechiigkeii  to  express  the  two  ideas.  With  them  it  is  probably  true 
that  the  wider  sense  takes  precedence  of  the  narrower.  But  at  the  time 
when  St.  Paul  wrote  the  Jew  stood  alone  in  maintaining  the  larger  sense  of 
the  word  full  and  undiminished. 

It  is  a  subordinate  Question  what  was  the  origin  of  the  fundamental  idea. 
A  recent  writer  (Smena,  A  litest.  Religionsgesch.  p.  410  ff.)  puts  forward  the 
view  that  this  was  the  *■  being  in  the  right,*  as  a  party  to  a  suit  in  a  court  of 
law.  It  may  well  be  true  that  as  Scin;  meant  in  the  first  instance  *  usage,* 
and  then  came  to  mean  '  right  *  because  usage  was  the  earliest  standard  of 
right,  in  like  manner  the  larger  idea  of  'righteousness'  may  have  grown 
up  out  of  the  practice  of  primitive  justice.  It  may  have  been  first  applied 
to  the  litigant  who  was  adjudged  to  be  '  in  the  right,*  and  to  the  judge,  who 
awarded  '  the  right  *  carefully  and  impartially. 

This  is  matter,  more  or  less,  of  speculation.  In  any  case  the  Jew  of 
St.  PauFs  day,  whatever  his  faults,  assigned  no  inadequate  place  to 
Righteousness.  It  was  with  him  really  the  highest  moral  ideal,  the  principle 
of  all  action,  the  goal  of  all  effort. 

If  the  Jew  had  a  fault  it  was  not  that  righteousness  occupied  an  inadequate 
place  in  his  thoughts ;  it  was  rather  that  he  went  a  wrong  way  to  atuin  to 
it.  'lopa^X  h\  Hi^Koay  vufiov  tkncuoiTvyrfs  th  vSfiov  ovk  l^aat^  is  St.  PauFs 
mournful  verdict  (Rom.  ix.  31).  For  a  Jew  the  whole  sphere  of  righteousness 
was  taken  up  by  the  Mosaic  Law.  His  one  idea  of  righteousness  was  that 
of  conformity  to  this  Law.  Righteousness  was  for  him  essentially  obedience 
to  the  law.  No  doubt  it  was  this  in  the  first  instance  out  of  regard  to  the 
law  as  the  expressed  Will  of  God.  But  the  danger  lay  in  resting  too  much 
in  the  code  as  a  code  and  losing  sight  of  the  personal  Will  of  a  holy  and 
good  God  behind  it.  The  Jew  made  this  mistake ;  and  the  consequence  was 
Slat  his  view  of  obedience  to  the  law  became  formal  and  mechanical.  It  is 
impossible  for  an  impartial  mind  not  to  be  deeply  touched  by  the  spectacle 

*  A^stotle  quotes  the  proverb  ^i^  8i  hiKoioovmif  avXXfffilhpf  m^  ^^^  ^*''* 
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of  the  religioas  leaders  of  a  nation  devoting  themselves  with  so  much  earnest- 
ness and  zeal  to  the  study  of  a  law  which  they  believed  to  come,  and  which 
in  a  certain  sense  and  measure  really  did  come,  from  God,  and  yet  (ailing  so 
disastrously  as  their  best  friends  allow  that  they  did  fail  in  grasping  the 
law*8  true  spirit.  No  one  felt  more  keenly  than  St  Paul  himself  the  full 
pathos  of  the  situation.  His  heart  bleeds  for  them  (Rom.  ix.  3) ;  he  cannot 
withhold  his  testimony  to  their  zeal,  though  unhappily  it  is  not  a  zeal 
according  to  knowledge  (Rom.  x.  a). 

Hence  it  was  that  all  this  mass— we  must  allow  of  honest  though  ill- 
directed  effort — needed  reforming.  The  more  radical  the  reformation  the 
better.  There  came  One  Who  laid  His  finger  upon  the  weak  place  and 
pointed  out  the  remedy — at  first  as  it  would  seem  only  in  words  in  which  the 
Scripture-loving  Rabbis  had  been  before  Him :  *  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy  soul  and  with  all  thy  mind  . .  . 
and  .  .  .  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself*  (Matt.  xxii.  37,  39  |i\ 
and  then  more  searchingly  and  with  greater  fulness  of  illustration  and 
application,  *  There  is  nothing  from  without  the  man  that  going  into  him 
can  defile  him :  but  the  things  which  proceed  out  of  the  man  are  those  that 
defile  the  man '  (Mark  vii.  15  ||) ;  and  then  yet  again  more  searchingly  still, 
'  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden  . .  .  Take  My  yoke 
upon  you  and  learn  of  Me  . . .  For  My  yoke  is  easy,  and  My  burden  is  light' 
(Matt.  xi.  28-30). 

So  the  Master ;  and  then  came  the  disciple.  And  he  too  seized  the  heart 
of  the  secret.  He  too  saw,  what  the  Master  had  refrained  from  putting  with 
a  degree  of  emphasis  which  might  have  been  misunderstood  (at  least  the 
majority  of  His  reporters  might  leave  the  impression  that  this  had  been  the 
case,  though  one,  the  Fourth  Evangelist,  makes  Him  speak  more  plainly). 
The  later  disciple  saw  that  if  there  was  to  be  a  real  reformation,  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  was  to  give  it  a  personal  ground,  to  base  it  on  a  personal 
relationship.  And  therefore  he  lays  down  that  the  righteousness  of  the 
Christian  is  to  be  a  *  righteousness  offalth^  Enough  will  have  been  said  in 
the  next  note  and  in  those  on  \k  niar  teas  and  Stmuoavtn;  6cov  as  to  the 
nature  of  this  righteousness.  It  is  sharply  contrasted  with  the  Jewish  con- 
ception of  righteousness  as  obedience  to  law,  and  of  course  goes  far  deeper 
than  any  Pagan  conception  as  to  the  motive  of  righteousness.  The  specially 
Pauline  feature  in  the  conception  expressed  in   this  passage  is  that  the 

*  declaration  of  righteousness  *  on  the  part  of  God,  the  Divine  verdict  of 
acquittal,  runs  in  advance  of  the  actual  practice  of  righteousness,  and  comes 
forth  at  once  on  the  sincere  embracing  of  Christianity. 

SucaioOv,  8iKau>€aO(u.  The  verb  hiKoiovv  means  properly  '  to  pronounce 
righteous.*  It  has  relation  to  a  verdict  pronounced  by  a  judge.  In  so  far  as 
the  person  '  pronounced  righteous  *  is  not  really  righteous  it  has  the  sense  of 

*  amnesty  *  or  '  forgiveness.'  But  it  cannot  mean  to  '  make  righteous.' 
There  may  be  other  influences  which  go  to  make  a  person  righteous,  but 
they  are  not  contained,  or  even  hinted  at,  in  the  word  ^iiauow.  That  word 
means  '  to  declare  righteous,'  *  to  treat  as  righteous ' ;  it  may  even  mean  '  to 
prove  righteous ' ;  but  whether  the  person  so  declared,  treated  as,  or  proved 
to  be  righteous  is  really  so,  the  wonl  itself  neither  affirms  nor  denies. 

This  rather  sweeping  proposition  is  made  good  by  the  following  con- 
siderations : — 

(i)  By  the  nature  of  verbs  in  -do; :  comp.  Sp,  Comm,  on  i  Cor.  vi.  1 1 
'How  can  hiKaiovv  possibly  signify  "to  make  righteousV^  Verbs  indeed  of 
this  ending  from  adjectives  of  physical  meaning  may  have  this  use,  e.  g. 
rv^Aovv,  **to  make  blind."  But  when  such  words  are  derived  from  adjectives 
of  moral  meaning,  as  d^ioOr,  iaimvy  dtiraioOr,  they  do  by  usage  and  must 
from  the  nature  of  things  signify  to  deem^  to  account,  to  prove,  or  to  treai 
as  worthy,  holy,  rightepi^,' 
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(ii)  By  the  regular  use  of  the  word.  Godet  (p.  199)  makes  a  bold 
assertion,  which  he  is  hardly  likely  to  have  verified,  but  yet  which  is  probably 
right,  that  there  is  no  example  in  the  whole  of  classical  literature  where  the 
word  s  *  to  make  righteous.'    The  word  however  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence. 

(iii)  From  the  constant  usage  of  the  LXX  (O.  T.  and  Apocr.),  where  the 
word  occurs  some  forty- five  times,  always  or  almost  always  with  the  forensic 
or  judicial  sense. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  this  sense  is  unmistakable.  The  nearest 
approach  to  an  exception  is  Ps.  Ixxiii  [Ixxii]  1 3  &pa  itaroien  khiKolcaaa  r^v 
KopfUoM  /iov,  where,  however,  the  word  seems  to  ^  '  pronounced  righteous/  in 
other  words,  'I  called  my  conscience  clear.'  In  Jcr.  iii.  11 ;  Ezek.  xvi.  51, 
5a  8i«.  s  *  prove  righteous.' 

(iv'^  From  a  like  usflge  in  the  Pseudepigraphic  Books :  e.  g.  Ps.  SoL  ii.  16 ; 
iii.  5 ;  iv.  9;  viii.  7,  27,  31 ;  ix.  3  (in  these  passages  the  word  is  used  con- 
sistently of  '  vindicating '  the  character  of  God  > ;  justijico  4  Ezr.  iv.  18; 
X.  ]6 ;  xii.  7 ;  5  Ezr.  ii.  20  {Libb,  Apocr,  ed.  O.  F.  Fritzsche,  p.  643) — all 
these  passages  are  forensic ;  Apoc.  Baruch.  (in  Ceriani's  translation  from 
the  Syriac)  xxi.  9,  1 1  ;  xxiv.  i — where  the  word  is  applied  to  those  who  are 
'  declared  innocent '  as  opposed  to  '  sinners.' 

(v)  From  the  no  less  predominant  and  unmistakable  usage  of  the  N.  T. : 
Matt.  xL  19 ;  xii.  37 ;  Luke  vii.  39,  35  ;  x.  29 ;  xvi.  15  ;  xviii.  14:  Rom.  ii. 
13;  iii.  4 ;  I  Cor.  iv.  4;  i  Tim.  iii.  16 — to  quote  only  passages  which  are 
absolutely  unambiguous. 

(vi)  The  meaning  is  brought  out  in  full  in  ch.  iv.  5  rf)  h\  /i^  ipya(ofiiy^, 
viartvom  8i  iwl  rviy  Succuovrra  riv  u<rc/9^,  Ao7<^<rai  1^  vtVris  dhrw  €ls  dticcuo- 
awf)v.  Here  it  is  expressly  stated  that  the  person  justified  has  nothing 
to  show  in  the  way  of  meritorious  acts ;  his  one  asset  (so  to  speak)  is  faith, 
and  this  faith  is  taken  as  an  *■  equivalent  for  righteousness.' 

We  content  ourselves  for  the  present  with  stating  this  result  as  a  philo- 
logical fact.  What  further  consequences  it  has,  and  how  it  fits  into  the 
teaching  of  St.  Paul,  will  appear  later :  see  the  notes  on  ^Koiocmni  6cov 
above  and  below. 

8uca£a)|ia.  For  the  force  of  the  termination  -ita  reference  should  be  made 
to  a  note  by  the  late  T.  S.  Evans  in  Sp.  Comm.  on  i  Cor.  v.  6,  part  of  which 
is  quoted  in  this  commentary  on  Rom.  iv.  2.  iiKoieafia  is  the  definite  con- 
crete expression  of  the  act  of  bucaiwats :  we  might  define  it  as  '  a  declaration 
that  a  thing  is  Ukoaw,  or  that  a  person  is  ttieatos.^  From  the  fiist  use  we  get 
the  common  sense  of  ordinance,'  'statute,'  as  in  Luke  i.  6  ;  Rom.  i.  32,  ii. 
26,  and  practically  viii.  4 ;  from  the  second  we  get  the  more  characteristically 
Pauline  use  in  Rom.  v.  16,  18.  For  the  special  shades  of  meaning  in  these 
passages  see  the  notes  upon  them. 

SiKaCfiMTit.  This  word  occurs  only  twice  in  this  Epistle  (iv.  25,  ▼.  18), 
and  not  at  all  besides  in  the  N.  T.  Its  place  is  taken  by  the  verb  ^maiovVf 
just  as  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  the  verb  viarckccv  occurs  no  less  than 
ninety-eight  times^  while  the  substantive  itUrrit  is  entirely  absent.  In 
meaning  hiKnlo)aii  preserves  the  proper  force  of  the  termination  -cris:  it 
denotes  the  '  process  or  act  of  pronouncing  righteous/  in  the  case  of  sinners, 
'  the  act  of  acquittaL' 

The  Meaning  of  Faith  in  the  Nezv  Testament  and  in 

some  Jewish   Writings. 

The  word  viVrcr  has  two  leading  senses,  (1)  fidelity  and  (2^  belief.  The 
second  sense,  as  we  have  said,  has  its  more  exact  significance  determined  by 
its  object:  it  may  mean,  (i)  belief  in  God;  (ii)  belief  in  the  promises  of 
God ;  (iii)  belief  in  Christ ;  (iv)  belief  in  some  particular  utterance,  claimi  or 
promise  of  God  or  Christ. 
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The  last  of  these  senses  is  the  one  most  common  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels. 
'  Faith '  is  there  usually  '  belief  in  the  miracle-working  power  of  Christ  or  of 
God  through  Christ*  It  is  (a)  the  response  of  the  applicant  for  relief-— 
whether  for  himself  or  another — to  the  offer  expressed  or  implied  of  that 
relief  by  means  of  miracles  (Mark  v.  .^4l| ;  x.  52  ||).  The  effect  of  the 
miracle  is  usually  proportioned  to  the  strength  of  this  response  (Matt.  ix.  29 
Hard  rfiv  viariv  v/i&v  ytvfjOTfrea  hniv :  for  degrees  of  faith  see  Matt.  viii.  10, 
26;  Luke  xvii.  5,  &c.).  In  Acts  iii.  16  the  faith  which  has  just  before  been 
described  as  *  faith  in  the  Name '  (of  Christ)  is  spoken  of  as  '  faith  brought 
into  being  by  Christ*  (^  vitrrK  ^  8(*  avrov).  Faith  is  also  (/9)  the  confidence 
of  the  disciple  that  he  can  exercise  the  like  miracle-working  power  when  ex- 
pressly conferred  upon  him  (Mark  xi.  23-24  ID*  "^^^  ^i°^  ^^  ^^i^^  ^^^  ^^^ 
m  one  place  calls  'faith  in  God*  (Mark  xi.  22).  There  is  one  instance  of 
'  faith '  used  in  a  more  general  sense.  When  the  Son  of  Man  asks  whether 
when  He  comes  He  shall  find  faith  on  the  earth  (Luke  xviii.  8)  He  means 

*  faith  in  Himself.' 

Faith  in  the  performance  of  miracles  is  a  sense  which  naturally  passes 
over  into  the  Acts  (Acts  iiL  16  ;  xiv.  9).  We  find  in  that  book  also  *  fhe  faith ' 
(1^  niffTit  Acts  vi.  7;  xiiL  8;  xiv.  22;  xvi.  5;  xxiv.  24),  i.e.  *  the  faith  distinctive 
of  Christians/  belief  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God.  '  A  door  of  faith '  (Acts 
xiv.  27)  means  *an  opening  for  the  spread  of  this  belief.'  When  niarts  is 
used  as  an  attribute  of  individuals  {wkifpijs  vcVrcow  Acts  vi.  5  of  Stephen ;  xi. 
24  of  Barnabas)  it  has  the  Pauline  sense  of  the  enthusiasm  and  force  of 
character  which  come  from  this  belief  in  Jesus. 

In  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  wiaris  is  twice  applied  to  prayer  (Jas.  i.  6 ;  v. 
15),  where  it  means  the  faith  that  God  will  grant  what  is  prayed  for.  Twice 
it  means  '  Christian  faith '  (Jas.  i.  5 ;  ii.  i ).  In  the  controversial  passage, 
Jas.  ii.  14-26,  where  Faith  is  contrasted  with  Works,  the  faith  intended  is 

*  faith  in  God.'  One  example  of  it  is  the  '  belief  that  God  is  One '  (Jas.  ii. 
19) ;  another  is  the  trust  in  God  which  led  Abraham  to  sacrifice  Isaac  (Jas.  ii. 
31),  and  to  believe  in  the  promise  of  his  birth  (Jas.  ii.  23).  Faith  with 
St  James  is  more  often  the  faith  which  is  common  to  Jew  and  Christian ; 
even  where  it  is  Christian  faith,  it  stops  short  of  the  Christian  enthusiasm. 

In  St.  Jude,  whose  Epistle  must  on  that  account  be  placed  late  in  the 
Apostolic  age,  faith  has  got  the  concrete  sense  of  a  *boay  of  belief— not 
necessarily  a  large  or  complete  body,  but,  as  we  should  say, '  the  essentials 
of  Christianity.'  As  the  particular  point  against  which  the  saints  are  to 
contend  is  the  denial  of  Christ,  so  the  faith  for  which  they  are  to  contend 
would  be  the  (full )  confession  of  Christ  (Jude  3  f.,  20). 

In  the  two  Epistles  of  St  Peter  faith  is  always  Christian  faith  (i  Pet.  i.  5, 
7-9  ;  ii.  6;  2  Pet.  i.  i,  5),  and  usually  faith  as  the  foundation  of  character. 
W^hen  St.  Peter  speaks  of  Christians  as  'gunrded  through  faith  unto  salva- 
tion '  (I  Pet.  i.  5)  his  use  approaches  that  of  St  Paul;  faith  is  treated  as  the 

*  one  thing  needful.' 

St  John,  as  we  have  seen,  very  rarely  uses  the  word  trtarn  (i  Jo.  v.  4), 
though  he  makes  up  by  his  fondness  for  iriarcuo;.  With  him  too  faith  is 
a  very  fundamental  thing;  it  is  the  '  victory  which  overcometh  the  world.' 
It  is  defined  to  be  the  belief  *  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God'  (i  Jo.  v.  5). 
Compared  with  St.  Paul's  conception  we  may  say  that  faith  with  St.  John  is 
rather  contemplative  and  philosophic,  where  with  St  Paul  it  is  active  and 
enthusiastic.  In  the  Apocalypse  faith  comes  nearer  to  fidelity ;  it  is  belief 
steadfastly  held  (Rev.  ii.  13,  19;  xiii.  10 ;  xiv.  12  ;  cf.  also  iri<Tr6s  i.  5  ;  ii. 
10,  &c.). 

The  distinctive  use  of '  faith '  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  for  faith  in 
the  fulfilment  of  God's  promises,  a  firm  belief  of  that  which  is  still  future  and 
unseen  ( I Airi^o/iivouv  inroinaois^vpayfiaTCJv  iktyxos  oh  /SXciroficvcuv  Heb.  xL  I). 
This  use  not  only  runs  through  ch.  xi,  but  is  predominant  in  all  the  places 
where  the  word  occurs  (Heb.  iv.  a  ;  vi.  1 ;  x.  22  f. ;  xiL  2  ;  xiii.  7) :  it  is  not 
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found  in  St.  Paul  of  promises  the  fulfilment  of  which  is  still  future  (for  this 
he  prefers  iXvis :  cf.  Rom.  viii.  35  ct  Si  d  oO  fiXi-wofitv  iKwl(ofi*Vj  9i*  iwo/unnis 
d«-c«Scx^/ic0n).  St.  Paul  does  however  use  *  faith '  for  the  confidence  of  O.T. 
saints  in  the  fulfilment  of  particular  promises  made  to  them  (so  of  Abraham 
in  Rom.  iv). 

Going  outside  the  N.  T.  it  is  natural  that  the  use  of  '  faith '  should  be 
neither  so  high  nor  so  definite.  Still  the  word  is  found,  and  frequently 
enough  to  show  that  the  idea  *  was  in  the  air  *  and  waiting  only  for  an  object 
worthy  of  it.  '  Faith  *  enters  rather  largely  into  the  escbatological  teaching 
respecting  the  Messianic  time.  Here  it  apprars  to  have  the  sense  of '  fidelity 
to  the  O.  T.  religion.'  In  the  PsaJms  of  Solomon  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
Messiah  Himself:  Ps»  SoL  zvii.  45  votfuilveay  rd  woiftyiop  Kvfnov  iy  wiffrti  ital 
hiKaiocvvy.    In  the  other  Books  it  is  characteristic  of  His  subjects.     Thus 

4  Ezr.  vi.  2%florebU  auiem fides  et  vincetur  corrupiela\  vii.  34  Veritas  stabit 
et  fides  convalescet ;  44  soluta  est  intemperantiay  abscissa  est  incredulitas 
{-dviaria).  In  j4poc.  Baruch,  nnd  Assump.  Mays,  the  word  has  this  sense, 
but  not  quite  in  the  same  connexion :  Apoc,  Bar,  liv.  5  revelas  abscondita  im- 
macuiatis  qui  in  fide  subieierunt  se  tibi  et  legi  tuae;  21  glorificabis  fiddes 
iuxtafidem  eorum ;  lix.  2  incredulis  tormentum  ignis  reservatum ;  Ass,  Mays, 
iv.  8  duae  autem  tribus permanebunt  inpraepositafidt.  In  Apoc,  Bar  Ivii.  2  we 
have  it  in  the  sense  of  faith  in  the  prophecy  of  coming  judgement :  fides  iudicii 

futuri  tunc  gignebatur.  Several  times,  in  opposition  to  the  use  in  St.  Paul, 
we  find  opera  tt  fides  combined,  still  in  connexion  with  the  '  last  things  *  but 
retrospectively  with  reference  to  the  life  on  earth.  So  4  Ezra  ix.  7,  8  «/  erity 
omnis  qui  salvus  f actus  fuerit  et  qui  poterit  effugere  per  opera  sua  vel  per 
fidem  in  qua  credidity  is  relinquetur  de  praedictis  periculis  et  videbit  salutare 
meant  in  terra  mca  et  infinibus  meis ;  x'ii.  23  ipse  custodibit  qui  inpericulo 
iftciderintf  hi  sunt  qui  hahent  opera  et  fidem  ad  Fortissimum,  We  might 
well  believe  that  both  these  passages  were  suggested,  though  perhaps  some- 
what remotely,  by  the  verse  of  Habakkuk  which  St  Paul  quotes.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  5  Ezr.  xv.  3,  4  nee  turbent  te  incredulitcUes  dicentium^ 
quoniam  omnis  incredulus  in  incredtUitaU  sua  morieiur  (Libb.  Apocr.  p.  645, 
ed.  O.  F.  Friizsche). 

Among  all  these  various  usages,  in  Canonical  Books  as  well  as  Extra- 
canonical,  the  usage  of  St.  Paul  stands  out  markedly.  It  forms  a  climax  to 
them  all  with  the  single  exception  of  St.  John.  There  is  hardly  one  of  the 
ordinary  uses  which  is  not  represented  in  the  Pauline  Epistles.  To  confine 
onrselves  to  £p.  to  Romans ;  we  have  the  word  (i)  clearly  used  in  the  sense 
of  'fidelity'  or  'faithfulness'  (the  faithfulness  of  God  in  performing  His 
promises),  Rom.  iii.  3 ;  also  (ii)  in  the  sense  of  a  faith  which  is  practically 
that  of  the  Kiiracle>worker,  faith  as  the  foundation  for  the  exercise  of  spiritual 
gifts,  Rom  xii.  3,  6.  We  have  it  (iii)  for  a  faith  like  that  of  Abraham  in 
the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  of  which  be  was  the  chosen  recipient,  Rom.  iv. 
passim.  The  faith  of  Abraham  however  becomes  something  more  than 
a  particular  attitude  in  regard  to  particular  promises ;  it  is  (iv)  a  standing 
attitude,  deliberate  faith  in  God,  the  key-note  of  his  character;  in  ch.  iv.  the 
last  sense  is  constantly  gliding  into  this.  A  faith  like  Abraham's  is  typical  of 
the  Chrifstian's  faith,  which  has  however  both  a  lower  sense  and  a  higher : 
sometimes  ;^v)  it  is  in  a  general  sense  the  acceptance  of  Christianity,  Rom.  i. 

5  ;  X.  8,  1 7 ;  xvi.  26 ;  but  it  is  also  (vi)  that  specially  strong  and  confident 
acceptance,  that  firm  planting  of  the  character  upon  the  service  of  Christ, 
which  enables  a  man  to  disregard  small  scruples,  Rom.  xiv.  i,  22  f.;  cf .  L 
T  7.  The  centre  and  mainspring  of  this  higher  form  of  faith  is  (vii)  defined 
more  exactly  as  'faith  in  Jesus  Christ,'  Rom.  iii.  22  q.v.,  26.  This  is  the 
crowning  and  characteristic  sense  with  St  Paul ;  and  it  is  really  this  which 
he  has  in  view  wherever  he  ascribes  to  faith  the  decisive  significance  which 
he  does  ascribe  to  it,  even  though  the  object  is  not  expressed  (as  in  i.  17  ;  iii. 
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27  ff. ;  y.  I,  a).  We  have  seen  that  it  is  not  merely  assent  or  adhesion  but 
enihustastic  adhesion,  personal  adhesion;  the  highest  and  most  effective 
motive- power  of  which  human  character  is  capable.  It  is  well  to  remember 
that  St.  Paul  has  all  these  meanings  before  him  ;  and  he  glances  from  one  to 
another  as  the  hand  of  a  violin-player  runs  over  the  strings  of  his  violin. 


The  Righteousness  of  God, 

The  idea  of  the  righteousness  of  God.  imposirg  as  it  is  in  the 
development  given  to  it  in  this  Epistle,  is  by  no  means  essentially 
a  new  one.  It  is  one  of  those  fundamental  Biblical  ideas  which 
run  through  both  Testaments  alike  and  appear  in  a  great  variety  of 
application.  The  Hebrew  prophets  were  as  far  as  possible  from 
conceiving  of  the  Godhead  as  a  metaphysical  abstraction.  The 
I  AM  THAT  I  AM  of  the  Book  of  Exodus  is  very  different  from 
the  3in-«)ff  ov,  the  Pure  Being,  without  attributes  because  removed 
from  all  contact  with  matter,  of  the  Platonizing  philosophers.  The 
essential  properties  of  Righteousness  and  Holiness  which  charac- 
terized the  Lord  of  all  spirits  contained  within  themselves  the 
springs  of  an  infinite  expansiveness.  Having  brought  into  existence 
a  Being  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  choice  and  capable  of  right 
and  wrong  action  they  could  not  rest  until  they  had  imparted  to 
that  Being  something  of  themselves.  The  Prophets  and  Psalmists 
of  the  Old  Testament  seized  on  this  idea  and  gave  it  grand  and 
far-reaching  expression.  We  are  apt  not  to  realize  until  we  come 
to  look  to  what  an  extent  the  leading  terms  in  this  main  pro- 
position of  the  Epistle  had  been  already  combined  in  the  Old 
Testament,  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  triple  combination  of 
•righteousness/  *  salvation'  and  'revelation'  in  Ps.  xcviii.  [xcvii.]  2: 
similarly  Is.  Ivi.  i  *  My  salvation  is  near  to  come,  and  My  righteous- 
ness to  be  revealed.'  The  double  combination  of  *  righteousness ' 
and  'salvation'  is  more  common.  In  Ps.  xxiv.  [xxiii.]  5  it  is 
slightly  obscured  in  the  LXX :  *  He  shall  receive  a  blessing  from 
the  Lord  and  righteousness  (iXrrnjMuvvtiv)  from  the  God  of  his 
salvation  {wapa  GcoO  (Tt^iWi  alrov)!  In  the  Second  Part  of  Isaiah 
it  occurs  frequently:  Is.  xlv.  21-25  *  There  is  no  God  beside  Me  ; 
a  just  God  and  a  Saviour  {pUaios  koi  o-ttr^p).  Look  unto  Me  and 
be  ye  saved  . .  .the  word  is  gone  forth  from  My  mouth  in  righteous- 
ness and  shall  not  return  (or  righteousness  is  gone  forth  from  My 
mouth,  a  word  which  shall  not  return  R.  V.  marg.)  .  .  .  Only  in 
the  Lord  shall  one  say  unto  Me  is  righteousness  and  strength.  . . . 
In  the  Lord  shall  all  the  seed  of  Israel  be  justified  {anb  Kvplov 
itKauoBfjaovrai),  and  shall  glory':  Is.  xlvi.  13  *  I  bring  near  My 
righteousness;  it  shall  not  be  far  off,  and  My  salvation  shall  not 
tarry ;  and  I  will  place  salvation  in  Zion  for  Israel  My  glory ' :  Is. 
li.  5,  6  '  My  righteousness  is  near,  My  salvation  is  gone  forth  . . . 
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My  salvation  shall  be  for  ever,  and  My  righteousness  shall  not  be 
abolished.' 

In  all  these  passages  the  righteousness  of  God  is  conceived  as 
'going  forth,'  as  projected  from  the  Divine  essence  and  realizing 
itself  among  men.  In  Is.  liv.  17  it  is  expressly  said,  'Their 
righteousness  [which]  is  of  Me' ;  and  in  Is.  xlv.  25  the  process  is 
described  as  one  of  justification  ('  in  the  Lord  shall  all  the  seed  of 
Israel  be  justified':  see  above).  In  close  attendance  on  the 
righteousness  of  God  is  His  salvation ;  where  the  one  is  the  other 
immediately  follows. 

These  passages  seem  to  have  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
St.  Paul.  To  him  too  it  seems  a  necessity  that  the  righteousness 
of  God  should  be  not  only  inherent  but  energizing,  that  it  should 
impress  and  ditfuse  itself  as  an  active  force  in  the  world. 

According  to  St.  Paul  the  manifestation  of  the  Divine  righteous- 
ness takes  a  number  of  different  forms.  Four  of  these  may  be 
specified,  (i)  It  is  seen  in  the  fidelity  with  which  God  fulfils  His 
promises  (Rom.  iii.  3,  4).  (2)  It  is  seen  in  the  punishment 
which  God  metes  out  upon  sin,  especially  the  great  final  punish- 
ment, the  ^fifpa  ofryrjs  koi  dnoKaXinftfoiS  biKaiOKpiaias  rov  Bcov  (Rom. 

ii.  5).  Wrath  is  only  the  reaction  of  the  Divine  righteousness 
when  it  comes  into  collision  with  sin.  (3)  There  is  one  signal  mani- 
festation of  righteousness,  the  nature  of  which  it  is  difficult  for  us 
wholly  to  grasp,  in  the  Death  of  Christ.  We  are  going  further 
than  we  have  warrant  for  if  we  set  the  Love  of  God  in  opposition 
to  His  Justice ;  but  we  have  the  express  warrant  of  Rom.  iii.  25, 26 
for  regarding  the  Death  on  Calvary  as  a  culminating  exhibition  of 
the  Divine  righteousness,  an  exhibition  which  in  some  mysterious 
way  explains  and  justifies  the  apparent  slumbering  of  Divine  re- 
sentment against  sin.  The  inadequate  punishment  hitherto  in- 
flicted upon  sin,  the  long  reprieve  which  had  been  allowed  man- 
kind to  induce  them  to  repent,  all  looked  forward  as  it  were  to  that 
culminating  event.  Without  it  they  could  not  have  been ;  but  the 
shadow  of  it  was  cast  before,  and  the  prospect  of  it  made  them 
possible.  (4)  There  is  a  further  link  of  connexion  between  what  is 
said  as  to  the  Death  of  Christ  on  Calvary  and  the  leading  pro- 
position laid  down  in  these  verses  (i.  16,  17)  as  to  a  righteousness 
of  God  apprehended  by  faith.  The  Death  of  Christ  is  of  the 
nature  of  a  sacrifice  (fV  r^  mn-ov  aifuni)  and  acts  as  an  iXaor^pcoy 
(iii.  25  q.  V.)  by  virtue  of  which  the  Righteousness  of  God  which 
reaches  its  culminating  expression  in  it  becomes  capable  of  wide 
diffusion  amongst  men.  This  is  the  great  'going  forth'  of  the 
Divine  Righteousness,  and  it  embraces  in  its  scope  all  believers. 
The  essence  of  it,  however,  is — at  least  at  first,  whatever  it  may  be 
ultimately — that  it  consists  not  in  making  men  actually  righteous 
but  in  '  justifying '  or  treating  them  as  if  they  were  righteous. 
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Here  we  reach  a  fundamental  conception  with  St.  Paul,  and  one 
which  dominates  all  this  part  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  so  that 
it  may  be  well  to  dwell  upon  it  in  some  detail. 

We  have  seen  that  a  process  of  transference  or  conversion 
takes  place ;  that  the  righteousness  of  which  St.  Paul  speaks,  though 
it  issues  forth  from  God,  ends  in  a  state  or  condition  of  man.  How 
could  this  be?  The  name  which  St.  Paul  gives  to  the  process 
is  ^aiatrii'  (iv.  25,  V.  18).  More  often  he  uses  in  respect  to 
it  the  verb  diKaiovaBm  (iii.  24,  28,  v.  i,  9,  viii.  30,  33).  The  full 
phrase  is  ^iicaiovaBat  f x  irtVrciof :  which  means  that  the  believer,  by 
virtue  of  his  faith,  is  'accounted  or  treated  as  if  he  were  righteous' 
in  the  sight  of  God.  More  even  than  this:  the  person  so  'ac- 
counted righteous'  may  be,  and  indeed  is  assumed  to  be,  not 
actually  righteous,  but  datfifis  (Rom.  iv.  5),  an  offender  against 
God. 

There  is  something  suflBciently  startling  in  this.  The  Christian 
life  is  made  to  have  its  beginning  in  a  fiction.  No  wonder  that 
the  fact  is  questioned,  and  that  another  sense  is  given  to  the  words 
— that  iiKMovaBai  is  taken  to  imply  not  the  attribution  of  righteous- 
ness in  idea  but  an  imparting  of  actual  righteousness.  The  facts 
of  language,  however,  are  inexorable  :  we  have  seen  that  ducaiovy, 
diKoiovo-Bai  have  the  first  sense  and  not  the  second ;  that  they  are 
rightly  said  to  be  *  forensic';  that  they  have  reference  to  a  judicial 
verdict,  and  to  nothing  beyond.  To  this  conclusion  we  feel  bound 
to  adhere,  even  though  it  should  follow  that  the  state  described 
is  (if  we  are  pressed)  a  fiction,  that  God  is  regarded  as  dealing 
with  men  rather  by  the  ideal  standard  of  what  they  may  be  than  by 
the  actual  standard  of  what  they  are.  What  this  means  is  that 
when  a  man  makes  a  great  change  such  as  that  which  the  first 
Christians  made  when  they  embraced  Christianity,  he  is  allowed 
to  start  on  his  career  with  a  clean  record;  his  sin-stained  past 
is  not  reckoned  against  him.  The  change  is  the  great  thing ;  it 
is  that  at  which  God  looks.  As  with  the  Prodigal  Son  in  the 
parable  the  breakdown  of  his  pride  and  rebellion  in  the  one  cry, 
'Father,  I  have  sinned'  is  enough.  The  father  does  not  wait 
to  be  gracious.  He  does  not  put  him  upon  a  long  term  of 
probation,  but  reinstates  him  at  once  in  the  full  privilege  of 
sonship.  The  justifying  verdict  is  nothing  more  than  the  'best 
robe  *  and  the  '  ring '  and  the  '  fatted  calf '  of  the  parable  (Luke 
XV.  22  f.). 

When  the  process  of  Justification  is  thus  reduced  to  its  simplest 
elements  we  see  that  there  is  after  all  nothing;  so  very  strange 
about  it.  It  is  simply  Forgiveness,  Free  Forgiveness.  The  Parable 
of  the  Prodigal  Son  is  a  picture  of  it  which  is  complete  on  two 
of  its  sides,  as  an  expression  of  the  attitude  of  mind  required  in 
the  sinner,  and  of  the  reception  accorded  to  him  by  God.     To 
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insist  that  it  must  also  be  complete  in  a  negative  sense,  and  that 
it  excludes  any  further  conditions  of  acceptance,  because  no  such 
conditions  are  mentioned,  is  to  forget  the  nature  of  a  parable. 
It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  argue  that  the  father  would  be 
indifferent  to  the  future  conduct  of  the  son  whom  he  has  recovered 
because  the  curtain  falls  upon  the  scene  of  his  recovery  and  is 
not  again  lifted.  By  pressing  the  argument  from  silence  in  this 
way  we  should  only  make  the  Gospels  inconsistent  with  them- 
selves, because  elsewhere  they  too  (as  we  shall  see)  speak  of 
further  conditions  besides  the  attitude  and  temper  of  the  sinner. 

We  see  then  that  at  bottom  and  when  we  come  to  the  essence  of 
things  the  teaching  of  the  Gospels  is  not  really  different  from  the 
teaching  of  St.  Paul.  It  may  be  said  that  the  one  is  tenderly  and 
pathetically  human  where  the  other  is  a  sjrstem  of  Jewish  Scho- 
lasticism. But  even  if  we  allow  the  name  it  is  an  encouragement 
to  us  to  seek  for  the  simpler  meaning  of  more  that  we  may  be 
inclined  to  call '  scholastic'  And  we  may  also  by  a  little  inspection 
discover  that  in  following  out  lines  of  thought  which  might  come 
under  this  description  St.  Paul  is  really  taking  up  the  threads  of 
grand  and  far-reaching  ideas  which  had  fallen  from  the  Prophets 
of  Israel  and  had  never  yet  been  carried  forwards  to  their  legitimate 
issues.  The  Son  of  Man  goes  straight,  as  none  other,  to  the 
heart  of  our  common  humanity;  but  that  does  not  exclude  the 
right  of  philosophizing  or  theologizing  on  the  facts  of  religion,  and 
that  is  surely  not  a  valueless  theology  which  has  such  facts  as  its 
foundation. 

What  has  been  thus  far  urged  may  serve  to  mitigate  the  apparent 
strangeness  of  St.  Paul's  doctrine  of  Justification.  But  there  is 
much  more  to  be  said  when  we  come  to  take  that  doctrine  with 
its  context  and  to  put  it  in  its  proper  place  in  relation  to  the  whole 
system. 

In  the  first  place  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  doctrine  belongs 
strictly  speaking  only  to  the  beginning  of  the  Christian's  career. 
It  marks  the  initial  stage,  the  entrance  upon  the  way  of  life.  It 
was  pointed  out  a  moment  ago  that  in  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal 
Son  the  curtain  drops  at  the  readmission  of  the  prodigal  to  his 
home.  We  have  no  further  glimpse  of  his  home  life.  To  isolate 
the  doctrine  of  Justification  is  to  drop  the  curtain  at  the  same 
place,  as  if  the  justified  believer  had  no  after-career  to  be  re- 
corded. 

But  St.  Paul  does  not  so  isolate  it  He  takes  it  up  and  follows 
every  step  in  that  after-career  till  it  ends  in  the  final  glory  (otc  dc 
cducaiWe,  TovTovi  km  €d6(a<r€  viii.  30).  We  may  say  roughly  that 
the  first  five  chapters  of  the  Epistle  are  concerned  with  the  doctrine 
of  Justification,  in  itself  (i.  16 — iii.  30),  in  its  relation  to  leading 
features  of  the  Old  Covenant  (iii.  31 — iv.  25)  and  in  the  conse- 
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quences  which  flowed  from  it  (v.  1-2 1).  But  with  ch.  vi  another 
factor  is  introduced,  the  Mjrstical  Union  of  the  Christian  with  the 
Risen  Christ  This  subject  is  prosecuted  through  three  chapters, 
vi-viii,  which  really  cover  (except  perhaps  the  one  section  vii. 
7-25) — and  that  with  great  fulness  of  detail — the  whole  career 
of  the  Christian  subsequent  to  Justification.  We  shall  speak  of 
the  teaching  of  those  chapters  when  we  come  to  them. 

It  is  no  doubt  an  arguable  question  how  far  these  later  chapters 
can  rightly  be  included  under  the  same  category  as  the  earlier. 
Dr.  Liddon  for  instance  summarizes  their  contents  as  'Justification 
considered  subjectively  and  in  its  effects  upon  life  and  conduct. 
Moral  consequences  of  Justification.  (A)  The  Life  of  Justification 
and  sin  (vi.  1-14).  (B)  The  Life  of  Justification  and  the  Mosaic 
Law  (vi.  15 — vii.  25).  (C)  The  Life  of  Justification  and  the  work 
of  the  Holv  Spirit  (viii.).*  The  question  as  to  the  legitimacy  of 
this  description  hangs  together  with  the  question  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  term  Justification.  If  Justification  ^yt^j/z'/ia  infusa  as  well 
as  imputaia^  then  we  need  not  dispute  the  bringing  of  chaps,  vi-viii 
under  that  category.  But  we  have  given  the  reasons  which  compel 
us  to  dissent  from  this  view.  The  older  Protestant  theologians  dis- 
tinguished between  Justification  and  Sanctification ;  and  we  think 
that  they  were  right  both  in  drawing  this  distinction  and  in 
referring  chaps,  vi-viii  to  the  second  head  rather  than  to  the  first. 
On  the  whole  St.  Paul  does  keep  the  two  subjects  separate  from 
each  other ;  and  it  seems  to  us  to  conduce  to  clearness  of  thought 
to  keep  them  separate. 

At  Uie  same  time  we  quite  admit  that  the  point  at  issue  is  rather 
one  of  clearness  of  thought  and  convenience  of  thinking  than 
anything  more  material.  Although  separate  the  two  subjects  run 
up  into  each  other  and  are  connected  by  real  links.  There  is  an 
organic  unity  in  the  Christian  life.  Its  different  parts  and  functions 
are  no  more  really  separable  than  the  different  parts  and  functions 
of  the  human  body.  And  in  this  respect  there  is  a  true  analogy 
between  body  and  soul.  When  Dr.  Liddon  concludes  his  note 
(p.  18)  by  saying,  'Justification  and  sanctification  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  student,  as  are  the  arterial  and  nervous  systems 
in  the  human  body ;  but  in  the  living  soul  they  are  coincident  and 
inseparable,'  we  may  cordially  agree.  The  distinction  between 
Justification  and  Sanctification  or  between  the  subjects  of  chaps. 
i.  16 — V,  and  chaps,  vi-viii  is  analogous  to  that  between  the  arterial 
and  nervous  systems ;  it  holds  good  as  much  and  no  more — no 
more,  but  as  much. 

A  further  question  may  be  raised  which  the  advocates  of  the 
view  we  have  just  been  discussing  would  certainly  answer  in  the 
afiirmative,  viz.  whether  we  might  not  regard  the  whole  working 
out  of  the  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Christian  in  chaps. 
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vi-viii,  as  yet  a  fifth  great  expression  of  the  Righteousness  of  God 
as  energizing  amongst  men.  We  too  think  that  he  might  certainly 
so  have  regarded  it.  It  stands  quite  on  a  like  footing  with  other 
manifestations  of  that  Righteousness.  All  that  can  be  said  to  the 
contrary  is  that  St.  Paul  himself  does  not  explicitly  give  it  this 
name. 


THE   UJiJlVJii'KflAIi  ITEED:    FAUiITKB  OF 

THE  GENTILES. 

1. 18-32'.  This  revelation  of  Righteousness^  issuing  forth 
from  God  and  embracing  man,  has  a  dark  background  in 
that  other  revelation  of  Divine  Wrath  at  the  gross  wicked- 
ness of  men  (ver.  18). 

There  are  three  stages:  (i)  the  knowledge  of  God  which 
all  might  have  from  the  character  imprinted  upon  Creation 
(vv.  19-20) ;  (2)  the  deliberate  ignoring  of  this  knowledge 
and  idle  speculation  ending  in  idolatry  (w.  21-23);  (.3)  ^^^ 
judicial  surrender  of  those  who  provoke  God  by  idolatry  to 
every  kind  of  moral  degradatiofi  (vv.  24-32). 

"  This  message  of  mine  is  the  one  ray  of  hope  for  a  doomed 
world.  The  only  other  revelation,  which  we  can  see  all  around 
us,  is  a  revelation  not  of  the  Righteousness  but  of  the  Wrath 
of  God  breaking  forth — or  on  the  point  of  breaking  forth — from 
heaven,  like  the  lightning  from  a  thundercloud,  upon  all  the 
countless  offences  at  once  against  morals  and  religion  of  which 
mankind  are  guilty.  They  stifle  and  suppress  the  Truth  within 
them,  while  they  go  on  still  in  their  wrong-doing  (cV  ddue.).  "  It  is 
not  merely  ignorance.  All  that  may  be  known  of  God  He  has 
revealed  in  their  hearts  and  consciences.  ■•For  since  the  world 
has  been  created  His  attributes,  though  invisible  in  themselves, 
are  traced  upon  the  fabric  of  the  visible  creation.  I  mean,  His 
Power  to  which  there  is  no  beginning  and  those  other  attributes 
which  we  sum  up  under  the  common  name  of  Divinity. 

So  plain  is  all  this  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  escape  the 
responsibility  of  ignoring  it.  "  The  guilt  of  men  lay  not  in  their 
ignorance;  for  they  had  a  knowledge  of  God.  But  in  spite  of 
that  knowledge,  they  did  not  pay  the  homage  due  to  Him  39 
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God :  they  gave  Him  no  thanks ;  but  they  gave  the  rein  to  futile 
speculations;  they  lost  all  intelligence  of  truth,  and  their  moral 
sense  was  obscured.  "  While  they  boasted  of  their  wisdom,  they 
were  turned  to  folly.  "In  place  of  the  majesty  of  the  Eternal 
God,  they  worshipped  some  fictitious  representation  of  weak  and 
perishable  man,  of  bird,  of  quadruped  or  reptile. 

**  Such  were  the  beginnings  of  idolatry.  And  as  a  punishment 
for  it  God  gave  them  up  to  moral  corruption,  leaving  them  to 
follow  their  own  depraved  desires  wherever  they  might  lead,  even 
to  the  polluting  of  their  bodies  by  shameful  intercourse.  **  Repro- 
bates, who  could  abandon  the  living  and  true  God  for  a  sham 
divinity,  and  render  divine  honours  and  ritual  observance  to  the 
creature,  neglecting  the  Creator  (Blessed  be  His  name  for  ever !). 

"•Because  of  this  idolatry,  I  repeat,  God  gave  them  up  to  the 
vilest  passions.  Women  behaved  like  monsters  who  had  forgotten 
their  sex.  '^  And  men,  forsaking  the  natural  use,  wrought  shame 
with  their  own  kind,  and  received  in  their  physical  degradation 
a  punishment  such  as  they  deserved. 

**  They  refused  to  make  God  their  study :  and  as  they  rejected 
Him,  so  He  rejected  them,  giving  them  over  to  that  abandoned 
mind  which  led  them  into  acts  disgraceful  to  them  as  men: 
"•replete  as  they  were  with  every  species  of  wrong-doing;  with 
active  wickedness,  with  selfish  greed,  with  thorough  inward  de- 
pravity :  their  hearts  brimming  over  with  envy,  murderous  thoughts, 
quarrelsomeness,  treacherous  deceit,  rank  ill-nature;  backbiters, 
^  slanderers ;  in  open  defiance  of  God,  insolent  in  act,  arrogant  in 
thought,  braggarts  in  word  towards  man;  skilful  plotters  of  evil, 
bad  sons,  "  dull  of  moral  apprehension,  untrue  to  their  word, 
void  of  natural  duty  and  of  humanity :  '^  Reprobates,  who,  knowing 
full  weil  the  righteous  sentence  by  which  God  denounces  death 
upon  all  who  act  thus,  are  not  content  with  doing  the  things  which 
He  condemns  themselves  but  abet  and  applaud  those  who  practise 
them. 

18.  There  is  general  agreement  as  to  the  structure  of  this 
part  of  the  Epistle.  St.  Paul  has  just  stated  what  the  Gospel 
is;  he  now  goes  on  to  show  the  necessity  for  such  a  Gospel. 
The  world  is  lost  without  it.  Following  what  was  for  a  Jew 
the  obvious  division,  proof  is  given  of  a  complete  break-down  in 
regard  to  righteousness  (i)  on  the  part  of  the  Gentiles,  (ii^  on  the 
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part  of  the  Jews.  The  summary  conclusion  of  the  whole  section 
i.  18 — iii.  20  is  given  in  the  two  verses  iii.  19,  20:  it  is  that  the 
whole  world,  Gentile  and  Jew  alike,  stands  guilty  before  God. 
Thus  the  way  is  prepared  for  a  further  statement  of  the  means  of 
removing  that  state  of  guilt  offered  in  the  Gospel. 

Marcion  retained  ver.  18,  perhaps  through  some  accident  on  his  own  part 
or  in  the  MS.  which  he  copied,  omitting  Q€ov  (Zahn,  u/  sup,  p.  516;  the 
rather  important  cnrsive  47  has  the  same  omission).  The  rest  of  the  chapter 
with  ii  I  he  seems  to  have  excised.  He  may  have  been  jealons  of  this 
trenchant  attack  upon  the  Gentiles. 

*AiroKaXirirrcTai.  How  is  this  revelation  made  ?  Is  the  reference 
to  the  Final  Judgement,  or  to  the  actual  condition,  as  St.  Paul 
saw  it,  of  the  heathen  world  ?  Probably  not  to  either  exclusively, 
but  to  both  in  close  combination.  The  condition  of  the  world 
seems  to  the  Apostle  ripe  for  judgement;  he  sees  around  him 
on  all  hands  signs  of  the  approaching  end.  In  the  latter  half 
of  this  chapter  St.  Paul  lays  stress  on  these  signs :  he  develops 
the  mroKakvwTfTai,  present.  In  the  first  half  of  the  next  chapter 
he  brings  out  the  final  doom  to  which  the  signs  are  pointing. 
Observe  the  links  which  connect  the  two  sections :   dnoKaXwrrerai 

i.    18  =  diroKoXv^ir  ii.    5;    opyri   i.    1 8,   ii.   Si  ^9    ovanoX^Yfros  i,  20, 

ii.  I. 

dpy^  ecoG.  (i)  In  the  O.  T.  the  conception  of  the  Wrath  of 
God  has  special  reference  to  the  Covenant-relation.  It  is  inflicted 
either  (o)  upon  Israelites  for  gross  breach  of  the  Covenant  (Lev. 
X.  I,  2  Nadab  and  Abihu ;  Num.  xvi.  33,  46  ff.  Korah ;  xxv.  3 
Baal-peor),  or  (/3)  upon  non-Israelites  for  oppression  of  the  Chosen 
People  (Jer.  1.  n-17;  Ezek.  xxxvi.  5).  (2)  In  the  prophetic 
writings  this  infliction  of  '  wrath'  is  gradually  concentrated  upon 
a  great  Day  of  Judgement,  the  Day  of  the  Lord  (Is.  ii.  10-22,  &c. ; 
Jer.  XXX.  7,  8 ;  Joel  iii.  12  ff. ;  Obad.  8  ff. ;  Zeph.  iii.  8  ff.).  (3)  Hence 
the  N.  T.  use  seems  to  be  mainly,  if  not  altogether,  eschatological : 
cf.  Matt.  iii.  7;  i  Thess.  i.  10;  Rom.  ii.  5,  v.  9;  Rev.  vi.  16,  17. 
Even  I  Thess.  ii.  16  does  not  seem  to  be  an  exception:  the  state 
of  the  Jews  seems  to  St.  Paul  to  be  only  a  foretaste  of  the  final 
woes.  See  on  this  subject  esp.  Ritschl,  Rtchtfertigung  u.  Versoh- 
nung,  ii.  124  ff.  ed.  2. 

Similarly  £athym.-Zig.  'Airo«aX^vrcr at  jr.r.X.  h ^j/iifxf  9rf\6vor«  Kpla^on. 
We  must  remember  however  that  St.  Paol  regarded  the  Day  of  Judgement  as 
near  at  hand. 

iv  dSiKif,  Miving  in  unrighteousness  the  while*  Moule. 

Ka-Ttx^vTUiv,  KaT€Xfiy  =  (i)  ^  to  hold  fast'  Lk.  viii.  15 ;  i  Cor.  xi.  2, 
XV.  2,  &C.;  (ii)  'to  hold  down,'  'hold  in  check'  2  Thess.  ii.  6,  7, 
where  t6  kot/xov,  6  icare;(a)y:=the  force  of  [Roman]  Law  and  Order 
by  which  Antichrist  is  restrained:   similarly  here  but  in  a  bad 
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sense;  it  is  the  truth  which  is  'held  down/  hindered,  thwarted, 
checked  in  its  free  and  expansive  operation. 

19.  8i6ti  :  always  in  Gk.  Test.  = '  because.'  There  are  three  uses : 
(i)  for  hC  o-Tt  z=. propter  quody  quamohrem^  *  wherefore,'  introducing 
a  consequence ;  (ii)  for  dw  roCro  ort  =  propterea  quod,  or  quia^ 
'because/  giving  a  reason  for  what  has  gone  before;  (iii)  from 
Herod,  downwards,  but  esp.  in  later  Gk.  =  on^  '  that.' 

rft  yvwrr^v.  This  is  a  similar  case  to  that  of  nodaBrftrofjuu  above : 
yvaaro?  in  Scripture  generally  (both  LXX  and  N.  T.)  means  as 
a  rule  'known'  (e.g.  Acts  i.  19,  ii.  14,  xv.  18,  &c.);  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  it  may  not  be  used  in  the  stricter  sense  of 
'knowable/  'what  may  be  known'  ('the  intelligible  nature' 
T.  H.  Green,  T^e  Witness  of  God,  p.  4)  where  the  context  favours 
that  sense:  so  Orig.  Theoph.  Weiss.  Gif.,  against  Chrys.  Mey. 
De  W.  Va.  There  is  the  more  room  for  this  stricter  use  here 
as  the  word  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  St.  Paul  and  the  induction 
does  not  cover  his  writings. 

iv  a^is,  *  within  them.*  St.  Paul  repeatedly  uses  this  preposi- 
tion where  we  might  expect  a  different  one  (cf.  Gal.  i.  16;  Rom. 
ii.  15):  any  revelation  must  pass  through  the  human  conscious- 
ness :  so  Mey.  Go.  Oltr.  Lips.,  not  exactly  as  Gif.  ('  in  their  very 
nature  and  constitution  as  men ')  or  Moule  {^  among  them).' 

Compare  also  Luther,  Table  Talk,  Aph.  dxliz :  '  Melanchthon  discoursing 
with  Luther  touching  the  prophets,  who  contmaally  boast  thus :  "  Thus  saith 
the  Lord,''  asked  whether  God  io  person  spoke  with  them  or  no.  Lnther 
replied :  "  They  were  very  holy,  spiritual  people,  who  seriously  contemplated 
upon  holy  and  divine  things:  therefore  God  spake  with  them  in  their 
consciences,  which  the  prophets  held  as  sure  and  certain  revelations." ' 

It  is  however  possible  that  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  wider 
Hebraistic  use  of  kv,  as  in  the  phrase  XaAcrv  cv  rtvi  (Habak.  ii.  i  dnocKo- 
wt^cca  rov  Idtiv  rl  XaXifffti  h  ifioi:  cf.  Zech.  i.  9,  13.  14,  19  ;  ii.  3 ;  iv.  4.  5  ; 
T.  5,  10;  vi.  4;  also  4  Ezr.  v.  15  artgelus  qui  loquebalur  in  me.  In  that 
case  too  much  stress  must  not  be  laid  on  the  preposition  as  describing  an 
internal  process.  At  the  same  time  the  analogy  of  kaX*iv  iv  does  not  cover 
the  very  explicit  <pav€p6v  kartv  iv  avrois :  and  we  must  remember  that 
St.  Paul  is  writing  as  one  who  had  himself  an  '  abundance  of  revelations  * 
(2  Cor.  xii.  7),  and  uses  the  language  which  corresponded  to  his  own 
experience.  , 

20.  dird  KTioreus  K^crfMu.  Gif.  is  inclined  to  translate  this  '  from 
the  created  universe,*  *  creation  *  (in  the  sense  of  '  things  created ') 
being  regarded  as  the  source  of  knowledge:  he  alleges  Vulg. 
a  crealura  mundt.  But  it  is  not  clear  that  Vulg.  was  intended 
to  have  this  sense;  and  the  parallel  phrases  air*  apxris  Koa/Mv 
(Matt.  xxiv.  21),  dnb  KaTafin^ffi  KdtTfun)  (Matt.  XXV.  34 ;  Luke  xi.  50; 
Rev.  xiii.  8 ;  xvii.  8),  an  apx^js  KTiatfas  (Mark  x.  6;  xiii.  19;  2  Pet. 
iii.  4),  seem  to  show  that  the  force  of  the  prep,  is  rather  temporal^ 
'  since  the  creation  of  the  universe '  (ci<^'  o5  xf  o'^u  6  oparoy  €kt«t^i7 
ifQo-fios  Euthym.-Zig.).     The  idea  of  knowledge  being  derived  from 
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the  fabric  of  the  created  world  is  in  any  case  contained  in  the 
context. 

KTi(rc(t»s:  see  Lft.  CoL  p.  214..  ktIo-is  has  three  senses:  (i)  the 
act  of  creating  (as  here) ;  (ii)  the  result  of  that  act,  whether  (a)  the 
aggregate  of  created  things  (Wisd.  v.  18 ;  xvi.  24;  Col.  i.  15  and 
probably  Rom.viii.  19  if.);  or  (j8)  a  creature,  a  single  created  thing 
(Heb.  iv.  13,  and  perhaps  Rom.  viii.  39,  q.  v.). 

KaOoparai:  commonly  explained  to  mean  'are  clearly  seen' 
{Kara  with  intensive  force,  as  in  Karafuzv^pccv,  icarayorlif) ;  so  Fri. 
Grm.-Thay.  Gif.  &c.  It  may  however  relate  rather  to  the  direction 
of  sight,  *  are  surveyed/  *  contemplated '  (*  are  under  observation ' 
Moule).  Both  senses  are  represented  in  the  two  places  in  which 
the  word  occurs  in  LXX :  (i)  in  Job  x.  4  $  £<nrfp  /3por6r  6p^  KaBop^t ; 

(ii)  in  Num.  XXiv.  2  BaXna/A  .  .  .  KoBopq,  rav  ^lapafik  €aTpaTon€d€VK6Ta 
Kora  (t)v\ds, 

dtSios :  aidioTTjs  is  a  Divine  attribute  in  Wisd.  ii.  23  (v.  L,  see 
below);  cf.  also  Wisd.  vii.  26  <l>w6s  cu'4ov,  Jude  6. 

The  argument  from  the  nature  of  the  created  world  to  the 
character  of  its  Author  is  as  old  as  the  Psalter,  Job  and  Isaiah : 
Pss.  xix.  I  ;  xciv.  9;  cxliii.  5;  Is.  xlii.  5;  xlv.  18;  Job  xii.  9; 
xxvi.  14;  xxxvi.  24  ff. ;  Wisd.  ii.  23;  xiii.  1,5,  &c.  It  is  common 
to  Greek  thought  as  well  as  Jewish :  Arist.  De  Mundo  6  d$9oi>prfros 
mr  aifTu>v  rSav  (frytay  Otu^ptlrai  [6  Gfrff]  (Lid.).  This  argument  is  very 
fully  set  forth  by  Philo,  De  Praem.  et  Pom,  7  (Mang.  ii.  415). 
After  describing  the  order  and  beauty  of  Nature  he  goes  on: 
'  Admiring  and  being  struck  with  amazement  at  these  things,  they 
arrived  at  a  conception  consistent  with  what  they  had  seen,  that 
all  these  beauties  so  admirable  in  their  arrangement  have  not  come 
into  being  spontaneously  (ovjc  diravropaTwBtma  yiyov€v\  but  are  the 
work  of  some  Maker,  the  Creator  of  the  world,  and  that  there  must 
needs  be  a  Providence  {itpovoiav)]  because  it  is  a  law  of  nature 
that  the  Creative  Power  {rh  irtiroujK6s)  must  take  care  of  that  which 
has  come  into  being.  But  these  admirable  men  superior  as  they 
are  to  all  others,  as  I  said,  advanced  from  below  upwards  as  if 
by  a  kind  of  celestial  ladder  guessing  at  the  Creator  from  His 
works  by  probable  inference  {ola  did  nvot  ovpcwiov  KkipoKos  dir6  rw 

fpy<»v  tlxdri  Xoyiafi^  <rTO)(aa'afitvoi  top  di/fuovpyov). 

Oci<Sn)s :  OfOTTjs  =  Divine  Personality,  BetAnjs  =  Divine  nature  and 
properties :  dvvapis  is  a  single  attribute,  OfidrTjs  is  a  summary  term 
for  those  other  attributes  which  constitute  Divinitv :  the  word 
appears  in  Biblical  Gk.  first  in  Wisd.  zviii.  9  top  rrjs  BiidnjTos  ydfiov 

t¥  6novQiq.  hUOtvTO, 

Didymns  {Trtn.  ii.  ii ;  Migne,  P.  G.  xxixx.  664)  accuses  the  heretics  of 
reading  Ot&rrii  here,  and  it  is  found  in  one  MS.,  P. 

It  is  certainly  somewhat  strange  that  so  general  a  term  as  BuSrrii  should 
be  combined  with  a  term  denoting  a  particular  attribute  like  hwafui.  To 
meet  this  difficulty  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  narrow  down  9uirrii  to 
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the  signification'  of  96£a,  the  divine  glory  or  splendonr.  It  is  suggested 
that  tnis  word  was  not  used  because  it  seemed  inadequate  to  describe  the 
uniqueness  of  the  Divine  Nature  (Rogge,  Uu  Anschauungen  d.  Ap.  Pauhts 
von  d.  religidssittL  Charakt,  d,  Heidcntums^  Leipzig,  i888,  p.  lo  f.) 

cis  t6  ctvoi :  ciff  r6  denotes  here  not  direct  and  primary  purpose 
but  indirect,  secondary  or  conditional  purpose.  God  did  not 
design  that  man  should  sin ;  but  He  did  design  that  if  they  sinned 
they  should  be  without  excuse :  on  His  part  all  was  done  to 
give  them  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  Himself.  Burton  however 
(Moods  and  Tenses ^  §  411)  takes  tU  t6  here  as  expressing  not 
purpose  but  result,  because  of  the  causal  clause  which  follows. 

*  This  clause  could  be  forced  to  an  expression  of  purpose  only  by 
supposing  an  ellipsis  of  some  such  expression  as  kcIm  oZtcos  ela-iv, 
and  seems  therefore  to  require  that  €tj  t6  tlvai  be  interpreted  as 

*  expressing  result.'  There  is  force  in  this  reasoning,  though  the  use 
of  tls  t6  for  mere  result  is  not  we  believe  generally  recognized. 

21.  ^S^^acraK.  do^^oft  is  one  of  the  words  which  show  a  deepened 
significance  in  their  religious  and  Biblical  use.  In  classical  Greek 
in  accordance  with  the  slighter  sense  of  d<Jfa  it  merely  =  *  to  form 
an  opinion  about '  {do(dCofuu  adiKos,  *  I  am  held  to  be  unrighteous,' 
Plato,  I^ep.  2)  ;  then  later  with  a  gradual  rise  of  signification  *  to  do 
honour  to '  or  *  praise '  {ttr  ap^rfi  Mo^afriifvoi  dvdpts  Polyb.  VI.  liii. 
10).  And  so  in  LXX  and  N.  T.  with  a  varying  sense  according 
to  the  subject  to  whom  it  is  applied ;  (i)  Of  the  honour  done  by 
man  to  man  (Eslh.  iii.  i  M^aatu  6  paaiXtvs  *ApTa^€p(rjs  'A/xav); 
(ii)  Of  that  which  is  done  by  man  to  God  (Lev.  x.  3  eV  nda-fj  rg 
avvayoryfi  ^io^aaBrja-ofjtat) ;  (iii)  Of  the  glory  bestowed  on  man  by  God 
(Rom.  viii.  30  ott  d«  cdtKa/oxrc,  TovTovs  Koi  €dit$aa€) ;  (iv)  In  a  sense 
specially  characteristic  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  of  the  visible 
manifestation  of  the  glory,  whether  of  the  Father  by  His  own  act 
(Jo.  xii.  28),  or  of  the  Son  by  His  own  act  (Jo.  xi.  4),  or  of  the  Son 
by  the  act  of  the  Father  (Jo.  vii.  39;  xii.  16,  23,  &c.),  or  of  the 
Father  by  the  Incarnate  Son  (Jo.  xiii.  31 ;  xiv.  13 ;  xvii.  i,  4,  &c.). 

ilkaratMi\aav,  *  were  frustrated,'  '  rendered  futile.'  In  LXX  ra 
fukaia  =  *  idols '  as  *  things   of  nought.'      The  two  words  occur 

together  in  2  Kings  xvii.  15  koI  enoptvOrjaav  oiriao)  t5>v  fiarawv  icai 
(fiaTai6)6r}(Tav, 

SiaXoyiafiOis :  as  usually  in  LXX  and  N.  T.  in  a  bad  sense  of 
'perverse,  self-willed,  reasonings  or  speculations'  (of.  Hatch,  I^ss. 
in  Bibl:  Gk,  p.  8). 

Comp.  Enoch  xcix.  8,  9  *  And  they  will  become  godless  by  reason  of  the 
foolishness  of  their  hearts,  and  their  eyes  will  be  blinded  through  the  fear  of 
their  hearts  and  through  visions  in  their  dreams.  Through  these  they  will 
become  godless  and  fearful,  because  they  work  all  their  works  in  a  lie  and 
they  worship  a  stone.' 

KapBia  :  the  most  comprehensive  term  for  the  human  faculties, 
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the  seat  of  feeling  (Rom.  ix.  2  ;  x.  i)  ;  will  (i  Cor.  iv.  5 ;  vii.  37  ; 
cf.  Rom.  xvi.  18);  thoughts  (Rom.  x.  6,  8).  Physically  KopSia 
belongs  to  the  an^ayxva(2  Cor.  vi.  II,  12);  the  conception  of  its 
functions  being  connected  with  the  Jewish  idea  that  life  resided  in 
the  blood :  morally  it  is  neutral  in  its  character,  so  that  it  may  be 
either  the  home  of  lustful  desires  (Rom.  i.  24),  or  of  the  Spirit 
(Rom.  V.  5). 

23.  ifXXa^ai'  iv:  an  imitation  of  a  Heb.  construction:  cf.  Ps. 
cvi.  (cv.)  20  ;  also  for  the  expression  Jer.  ii.  1 1  (Del.  ad  loc.)  &c. 

%6iav  =  'manifested  perfection.*     See  on  iii.  23. 

Comp.  with  this  verse  Philo,  Vit.  Mos.  iii.  20  (Mang.  ii.  161)  o\  rhv 
dAi/^^  B*hv  learaXivSt'Ttt  rors  \ff*vSonniftovs  (bqfuovpyqaavy  ^ainxiis  koI  y^vrfrais 
oitaiai^  rijv  rod  dytyrfTov  Kcd  AfpOaprov  jrpofffnjoty  km<pr)iuiraym :  also  De  Ehrut, 
28  (Mang.  i.  374)  reap  h  leai  BtowkaaTttv  &.p^aii€vos  AyaX/Mrcay  ical  (odvcoy  itai 
dXX<u¥  ftvplejv  d^i^pvfjLQTOJv  ifKcus  Hiauf^pois  rcTCXViTcv/icyon'  KorivXriat  r^ 
oiKov/xhnjy  .  .  .  tULrttpyacraro  r6  hayriov  o5  irpoaMicriaWy  6vrl  dai&niTos 
Aaifinav — rh  yAp  irohiBtov  kv  raU  rS/v  A^povoav  tpvxcuf  &$f6'np,  leai  Otov  rifjajs 
Akoyovffty  ol  rd  Ovrjrd  0€i^aavr€S — ots  ov/e  i^^pKtatv  ^\iov  xai  otk^mfji  .  .  . 
fl«6pas  SiavkdaauiBcu,  dW*  ijSrj  Kcd  dkiyois  ((uoit  teal  ^vrois  r^s  rdy  dfpOaprvy 
Tf/A^s  liirihooay, 

24.  irap^fijKcy:  three  times  repeated,  here,  in  ver.  26  and  in 
ver.  28.  These  however  do  not  mark  so  many  distinct  stages  in 
the  punishment  of  the  heathen ;  it  is  all  one  stage.  -  Idolatry  leads 
to  moral  corruption  which  may  take  different  forms,  but  in  all  is 
a  proof  of  God's  displeasure.  Gif.  has  proved  that  the  force  of 
napibrnKtv  is  not  TtititXy  permissive  (Chrys.  Theodrt.  Euthym.-Zig.*), 
through  God  permitting  men  to  have  their  way ;  or  privative^ 
through  His  withdrawing  His  gracious  aid  ;  hwi  judicial,  the  appro- 
priate punishment  of  their  defection  :  it  works  automatically,  one 
evil  leading  to  another  by  natural  sequence. 

This  is  a  Jewish  doctrine :  Pirqf  Aboih,  iv,  a  *  Every  fulfilment  of  duty  is 
rewarded  hy  another,  and  every  transgression  is  punished  by  another' ;  Shah- 
bath  104*  *  Whosoever  strives  to  keep  himself  pure  receives  the  power  to  do 
so,  and  whosoever  will  be  impure  to  him  is  it  [the  door  of  vice]  thrown 
open ' ;  Jems.  Talmud,  '  He  who  erects  a  fence  round  himself  is  fenced,  and 
he  who  gives  himself  over  is  given  over'  (from  Delitzsch,  Notes  on  Heb. 
Version  of  Ep.  to  Rom.).  The  Jews  held  that  the  heathen  because  of  their 
rejection  of  the  I^w  were  wholly  abandoned  by  God ;  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
withdrawn  from  them  (Weber,  Altsyn,  TheoL  p.  66). 

ll^ouTOls^^ABCD*  several  cursives;  iviavroU  DoEFGKLP, 
&c.,  printed  editions  of  Fathers,  Orig.  Chrys.  Theodrt.,  Vulg.  {ul 
lonlumeliis  adficiant  corpora  sua  in  ipsis).     The  balance  is  strongly 

♦  Similarly  Adrian,  an  Antiochene  writer  (c.  440  A.D.)  in  his  'EXvaycrfy  tU 
rd;  0ctas  ypa<f>dsj  a  classified  collection  of  figures  and  modes  of  speech  em- 
ployed in  Holy  Scripture,  refers  this  verse  to  the  hend  T^  inl  rStv  dvBpojmvow 
KQKwv  ffvyxdfpnaiv  rvii  &€ov  da  vpd^iv  avrov  kiyti'  Iwftd^  KwXvffai  Swafifvoi, 
Tvvro  oit  voitt. 
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in  favour  of  airrois.     Wilh  this  reading  dnfidtccrOai  is  pass.,  and  cV 
avTols  =  *  among  them  ' :  with  eV  iavrois,  dnfi.  is  mid.  (as  Vulg.). 

On  the  forms,  avrov,  avrov  and  kavrov  see  Buttmann,  Gr.  of  N.  T,  Gk.  (tr. 
Thayer  I  p.  iii  ;  Hort,  Iniroti.y  Notes  on  Orthography,  p.  144. 

In  N.  T.  Greek  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  disuse  of  strong  reflexive  forms. 
Simple  possession  is  most  commonly  expressed  by  ainovy  cMTTjt,  Sec, :  only 
where  the  reflexive  character  is  emphasized  (not  merely  suum,  but  suum 
ipsius)  is  iavTov  used  (^hence  the  importance  of  such  phrases  as  rbv  kavrov 
vlbv  viiapas  Rom.  viii.  3).  Some  critics  have  denied  the  existence  in  the 
N.  T.  of  the  aspirated  abrov  :  and  it  is  true  that  there  is  no  certain  proof  of 
aspiration  i  such  as  the  occurrence  before  it  of  ovx  or  an  elided  preposition ; 
in  early  MSS.  breathings  are  rare*),  but  in  a  few  strong  cases,  where  the 
omis&ion  of  the  aspirate  would  be  against  all  Greek  usage,  it  is  retained  by 
WH.  (e.g.  in  Jo.  ii.  34;  Lk.  xxtii.  12). 

26.  oiTii^s :  ouTif,  often  called  *  rel.  of  quality/  (i)  denotes 
a  single  object  with  reference  to  its  kind,  its  nature,  its  capacities, 
its  character  (*  one  who,'  *  being  of  such  a  kind  as  that ') ;  and  thus 
(ii)  it  frequently  makes  the  adjectival  sentence  assign  a  cause  for 
the  main  sentence  :  it  is  used  like  qui,  or  quippe  qui,  with  subj. 

T^K  dXi^Oeiay  .  .  .  T^  i|rcu8ci :  abstr.  for  concrete,  for  rhv  akrjSufow 
Of  OP . .  .  Tois  ^Iffvifo-i  dtoUj  cf.  I  Thess.  i.  9. 

^(rcP(£a6T)(raK.  This  use  of  o-fjSafco-^oi  is  an  ^na(  Xtyofuvov ;  the 
common  form  is  affitaSai  (see  Va.). 

vapd  r6v  ktio-okto  =  not  merely  *  morg  than  the  Creator '  (a  force 
which  the  preposition  might  bear),  but  'passing  by  the  Creator 
altogether,'  *  to  the  neglect  of  the  Creator.' 

Cf.  Philo,  De  Mund.  Opif.  1  (Mangey,  i.  a)  rcris  yap  rhv  K6(T/iov  fjuiXXov  4 
t6v  Koofiovoiby  $avfi/&aayTts  (Loesner). 

Ss  JcTTiK  cuXoYT|T<Ss.  Doxologies  like  this  are  of  constant  occurrence 
in  the  Talmud,  and  are  a  spontaneous  expression  of  devout  feeling 
called  forth  either  by  the  thought  of  God's  adorable  perfections  or 
sometimes  (as  here)  by  the  forced  mention  of  that  which  reverence 
would  rather  hide. 

27.  diroXojtPdi'orres  :  a7roX.=  (i)  ' to  receive  back'  (as  in  Luke  vi. 
34) ;  (ii)  *  to  receive  one's  due '  (as  in  Luke  xxiii.  41)  ;  and  so  here. 

28.  iSoKifiacraK :  doictfuiC»  =  (i)  'to  test'  (i  Cor.  iii.  13,  &c.) ; 
(ii)  *to  approve  after  testing'  (so  here;  and  ii.  18  ;  xiv.  22,  &c.;; 
similarly  Mkiiiov  =  *  rejected  after  testing,'  *  reprobates.' 

iv  ^TriyKcSo-ci :  imyvtaais  =  *  q/iter  knowledge ' :  hence  (i)  recogni- 
tion (vb.  =  *to  reco'jnize,'  Matt.  vii.  16  ;  xvii.  12,  &c.) ;  (ii)  *  ad- 
vanced *  or  '  further  knowledge,'  *  full  knowledge.*  See  esp.  »S^. 
Comm.  on  i  Cor.  xiii.  12;  Lft.  on  Phil.  i.  9. 

KouK  =  the  reasoning  faculty,  esp.  as  concerned  with  moral 
action,  the  intellectual  part  of  conscience :  vov^  and  cvvti^ria-is  are 
combined  in  Tit.  i.  15:  voCs  may  be  either  bad  or  good ;  for  the 
good  sense  see  Rom.  xii.  2  ;  Eph.  iv.  23. 
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t4  KaOi^KOKTa :  a  technical  term  with  the  Stoics,  '  what  is  morally 
fitting ' ;  cf.  also  2  Mace.  vi.  4. 

29.  We  must  beware  of  attempting  to  force  the  catalogue 
which  follows  into  a  logical  order,  though  here  and  there  a  certain 
amount  of  grouping  is  noticeable.  The  first  four  are  general 
terms  for  wickedness ;  then  follows  a  group  headed  by  the  allitera* 
tive  ^66kou,  ^6kou,  with  other  kindred  vices ;  then  two  forms  of 
backbiting;  then  a  group  in  descending  climax  of  sins  of  arro- 
gance ;  then  a  somewhat  miscellaneous  assortment,  in  which  again 
alliteration  pkys  a  part. 

dSiKif :  a  comprehensive  term,  including  all  that  follows. 

iropi'cif :  om.  N  A  B  C  K ;   probably  suggested  by  similarity  in 

sound  to  Tromjpuf, 

iromripif  :  contains  the  idea  of  *  ac/i've  mischief  (Hatch,  Bt'dL  GL 
p.  77  f. ;  Trench,  Syn,  p.  303).  Dr.  T.  K.  Abbott  (Essays j  p.  97) 
rather  contests  the  assignment  of  this  specific  meaning  to  novrjpla  ; 
and  no  doubt  the  use  of  the  word  is  extremely  wide :  but  where 
definition  is  needed  it  is  in  this  direction  that  it  must  be  sought. 

KQKia :  as  compared  with  novrjpia  denotes  rather  inward  vicious- 
ness  of  disposition  (Trench,  Syn.  p.  36  f.). 

The  MSS.  vary  as  to  the  order  of  the  three  words  vovripit^  irX(ov€(lt^,  Koxli^f 
WH.  text  RV.  retain  this  order  with  BL,  &c..  Hard.  Arm.,  Bas.  Greg.- 
Nyss.  al.i  Tisch.  WH.  marg.  read  wovrfp,  seax.  vktov.  with  KA,  Pesh.  a/  : 
WH.  marg.  also  recognizes  kox.  vovr)p,  vktov,  with  C,  Boh.  al 

irX«ovc{i<^.  On  the  attempt  which  is  sometimes  made  to  give  to  this  word 
the  sense  of  *  impurity '  see  Lft.  on  Col.  iii.  5.  The  word  itself  means  only 
*  selfish  greed/  which  may  however  be  exhibited  under  ciicumstances  where 
impurity  lies  near  at  hand:  e.^.  in  1  Thess.  iv.  6  vK€ov(icT€iy  is  used  of 
adultery,  but  rather  as  a  wrong  done  to  another  than  as  a  vice. 

KaKOT)6cias :  the  tendency  to  put  the  worst  construction  upon 
everything  (Arist.  J^/ie/,  ii.  13 ;  cf.  Trench,  Syn.  p.  38).  The  word 
occurs  several  times  in  3  and  4  Maccabees. 

80.  i^iOupirords,  KoraXdXous.  The  idea  of  secresy  is  contained  in 
the  first  of  these  words,  not  in  the  second :  ^iB,  susurraiores 
Cypr.  Lucif.  Ambrstr.  susurrones  Aug.  Vulg. ;  kotoK,  deir actor es 
Cypr.  Aug.  Vulg.,  dttrectatores  {detract-)  Lucif.  Ambrstr.  al, 

Oeocrrirycis  :  may  be  either  (i)  passive,  Deo  odihiles  Vulg. :  so 
Mey.  Weiss  Fri.  Oltr.  Lips.  Lid. ;  on  the  ground  that  this  is  the 
constant  meaning  in  class.  Gk.,  where  the  word  is  not  uncommon ; 
or  (ii)  active,  Dei  osores  =  ahhorrentes  Deo  Cypr. :  so  Euthym.-Zig. 
(rowf  xQv  e€6v  fuaovvrai),  Tyn.  and  other  English  versions  not  derived 
from  Vulg.,  also  Gif.  Go.  Va.,  with  some  support  from  Clem.  Rom. 
ad  Cor,  XXXV.  5,  who  in  paraphrasing  this  passage  uses  Btoaruyia 
clearly  with  an  active  signification,  though  he  follows  it  by  <mryrjro\ 
rf  ecf .  As  one  among  a  catalogue  of  vices  this  would  give  the 
more  pointed  sense,  unless  we  might  suppose  that  Bfoarvyils  had 
come  to  have  a  meaning  like  our  '  desperadoes.'     The  three  terms 
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which  follow  remind  us  of  the  bullies  and  braggarts  ©f  the  Eliza- 
bethan stage.  For  the  distinction  between  them  see  Trench,  Syn. 
p.  95  ff« 

It  is  well  preserved  in  the  Cjrprianic  Latin,  tniuriosi^  superbi,  iactantes  sui. 
For  the  last  phrase  Lucif.  has  gioriantes ;  either  would  be  better  than  the 
common  rendering  eiatos  (Cod.  Clarom.  Cod.  Boem.  Ambrstr.  Aug.  Vulg.). 

^cpif|^vos.  Mayor  (on  Jas.  iv.  6)  derives  this  word  from  the  adjectival 
form  vvtpos  (rather  than  vir^p  Trench)  and  <pcuyct>y  comparing  iXa<prffi6\os  from 
ikaipos  and  0dKkw :  he  explains  it  as  meaning  *  conspicuous  beyond  others/ 
*  outshining  them/  and  so  *  proud/  *  haughty ' :  sec  his  note,  and  the  exx. 
there  quoted  from  Ecclus.  and  Pss.  Sol. 

8L  ^unjvcTovs :  d(7Wf  iS^rovs  ('  without  conscience  *)  Euthym.-Zig.  How 
closely  the  two  words  <j^*ais  and  atfvtiSrfffii  are  related  will  appear  from 
Polyb.  XVUI.  xxvi.  13  oCSfU  ovrws  ofhe  ftdprvs  iarl  <po0€pi^  ovrc  icarffyopos 
Sctvos  dK  ^  ffweais  ^  kyKarotKovaa  rats  ixdaTonf  ^v^cus.  [But  is  not  this 
a  gloss,  on  the  text  of  Polyb.  ?    It  is  found  in  the  margin  of  Cod.  Urbin.] 

dauvO^Tous,  *  false  to  their  engagements '  (trvpBrjKai)  ;  cf.  Jer.  iii.  7, 
LXX. 

dUnrcSi'Sous  after  dtrropyovt  (Trench,  Syn,  p.  95  fF.)  is  added 
from  2  Tim.  iii.  3  [C  K  L  ?]. 

82.  otriKcs  :  see  on  ver.  25  above. 

t6  SiKaioifia :  prob.  in  the  first  instance  (i)  a  declaration  that 
a  thing  is  biKaiov  fro  dtKaicDfia  rov  pofjtov  =  *  that  which  the  Law  lays 
down  as  right/  Kom.  viii.  4] ;  hence,  '  an  ordinance '  (Luke  i.  6  ; 
Rom.  ii.  26  ;  Heb.  ix.  i,  10) ;  or  (ii)  *  a  declaration  that  a  person 
is  iocotoff,'  *  a  verdict  of  not  guilty,'  '  an  acquittal  * :  so  esp.  in 
St.  Paul  (e.g.  Rom.  v.  16).     But  see  also  note  on  p.  31. 

lin.Yv6vT€«  :  kmyiv&aicoyrts  (B)  80,  WH.  marg. 

iroiouaiK  .  .  .  auKcu^oKoCai.  There  has  been  some  disturbance  of 
the  text  here  :  B,  and  apparently  Clem.  Rom.,  have  iroiovmes  .  . . 
avp(vdoKovvT€s ;  and  so  too  D  E  Vulg.  (am.  fuld.)  Orig.-lat.  Lucif. 
and  other  Latin  Fathers,  but  inserting,  non  tniellexeruni  {ovk 
fvofjaav  D).  WH.  obelize  the  common  text  as  prob.  corrupt :  they 
think  that  it  involves  an  anticlimax,  because  to  applaud  an  action 
in  others  is  not  so  bad  as  to  do  it  oneself ;  but  from  another  point 
of  view  to  set  up  a  public  opinion  in  favour  of  vice  is  worse  than 
to  yield  for  the  moment  to  temptation  (see  the  quotation  from 
ApoUinaris  below).  If  the  participles  are  wrong  they  have  probably 
been  assimilated  mechanically  to  irpa(raovT€g.  Note  that  nou7v  = 
facere^  to  produce  a  certain  result ;  irpaaufiv  =  agere^  to  act  as 
moral  agent :  there  may  be  also  some  idea  of  repeated  action. 

ovFcuSoKoCai  denotes  '  hearty  approval '  (Rendall  on  Acts  xxii. 
20,  in  Expos.  1888,  il  209) ;  cf.  i  Mace.  i.  57  <Tvv€vboK€i  t«  vd/i^ : 
the  word  occurs  four  times  besides  in  N.  T.  (Luke,  Epp.  Paul.). 

AfJup6T€poi  8i  vovrjp(^,  Kot  6  Korip^as,  leai  6  ffwfipafjujy.  rod  Si  iroccfv 
t6  tn/yivdotc^tv  x^^P^^  riBtjat  Kord  rd  \ty6fitvoVf  c2   i0t(ifp€is  KKivrrjVf 
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ffvv4rp€xtf  o-(>Tf»  6  i»,\v  yap  woiWy  fic^iW  rf  wd$€i,  ^rarat  r^f  itpa^toas' 
6  82  ffwtvZoitwv^  kicrbs  d^  rov  vdBovs,  wovtipiq  xP^f**^^^f  tnnrrpix**^  ^9  '""^V 
(Apollinaris  in  Cramer's  Catena), 

Si,  PauVs  Description  of  the  Condition  of  the 

Heathen   World, 

It  would  be  wrong  to  expect  from  St.  Paul  an  investigation  of 
the  origin  of  different  forms  of  idolatry  or  a  com[)arison  of  the 
morality  of  heathen  religions,  such  as  is  now  being  instituted  in  the 
Comparative  Science  of  Religion.  For  this  it  was  .necessary  to 
wait  for  a  large  and  comprehensive  collection  of  data  which  has 
only  become  possible  within  the  present  century  and  is  still  far  from 
complete.  St.  Paul  looks  at  things  with  the  insight  of  a  religious 
teacher ;  he  describes  facts  which  he  sees  around  him ;  and  he  con- 
nects these  facts  with  permanent  tendencies  of  human  nature  and 
with  principles  which  are  apparent  in  the  Providential  government 
of  the  world.  * 

The  Jew  of  the  Dispersion,  with  the  Law  of  Moses  in  his  hand, 
could  not  but  revolt  at  the  vices  which  he  found  prevailing  among 
the  heathen.  He  turned  with  disgust  from  the  circus  and  the 
theatre  (Weber,  Alisyn,  Theol,  pp.  58,  68).  He  looked  upon  the 
heathen  as  given  over  especially  to  sins  of  the  flesh,  such  as  those 
which  St.  Paul  recounts  in  this  chapter.  So  far  have  they  gone  as 
to  lose  their  humanity  altogether  and  become  like  brute  beasts 
i^bid,  p.  67  f.).  The  Jews  were  like  a  patient  who  was  sick  but 
with  hope  of  recovery.  Therefore  they  had  a  law  given  to  them  to 
be  a  check  upon  their  actions.  The  Heathen  were  like  a  patient 
who  was  sick  unto  death  and  beyond  all  hope,  on  whom  therefore 
the  physician  put  no  restrictions  {ihid.  p.  69). 

The  Christian  teacher  brought  with  him  no  lower  standard,  and 
his  verdict  was  not  less  sweeping.  *The  whole  world,'  said  St. 
John,  *  lieth  in  wickedness,'  rather  perhaps,  *  in  [the  power  of]  the 
Wicked  One'  (i  Jo.  v.  19).  And  St.  Paul  on  his  travels  must 
have  come  across  much  to  justify  the  denunciations  of  this  chapter. 
He  saw  that  idolatry  and  licence  went  together.  He  knew  that 
the  heathen  myths  about  their  gods  ascribed  to  them  all  manner 
of  immoralities.  The  lax  and  easy-going  anthropomorphism  of 
Hellenic  religion  and  the  still  more  degraded  representations,  with 
at  times  still  more  degraded  worship,  of  the  gods  of  Egypt  and  the 
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East,  were  thrown  into  dark  relief  by  his  own  severe  conception  of 
the  Divine  Holiness.  It  was  natural  that  he  should  give  the 
account  he  does  of  this  degeneracy.  The  lawless  fancies  of  men 
invented  their  own  divinities.  Such  gods  as  these  left  them  free  to 
follow  their  own  unbridled  passions.  And  the  Majesty  on  High, 
angered  at  their  wilful  disloyalty,  did  not  interfere  to  check  their 
downward  career. 

It  is  all  literally  true.  The  human  imagination,  following  its 
own  devices,  projects  even  into  the  Pantheon  the  streak  of  evil  by 
which  it  is  itself  disfigured.  And  so  the  mischief  is  made  worse, 
because  the  worshipper  is  not  likely  to  rise  above  the  objects  of 
his  worship.  It  was  in  the  strict  sense  due  to  supernatural  influ- 
ence that  the  religion  of  the  Jew  and  of  the  Christian  was  kept 
clear  of  these  corrupt  and  corrupting  features.  The  state  of  the 
Pagan  world  betokened  the  absence,  the  suspension  or  with- 
holding, of  such  supernatural  influence;  and  there  was  reason 
enough  for  the  belief  that  it  was  judicially  inflicted. 

At  the  same  time,  though  in  this  passage,  where  St.  Paul  is 
measuring  the  religious  forces  in  the  world,  he  speaks  without 
limitation  or  qualification,  it  is  clear  from  other  contexts  that  con- 
demnation of  the  insufficiency  of  Pagan  creeds  did  not  make  him 
shut  his  eyes  to  the  good  that  there  might  be  in  Pagan  characters. 
In  the  next  chapter  he  distinctly  contemplates  the  case  of  Gentiles 
who  being  without  law  are  a  law  unto  themselves,  and  who  find  in 
their  consciences  a  substitute  for  external  law  (ii.  14,  15).  He 
frankly  allows  that  the  '  uncircumcision  which  is  by  nature  *  put  to 
shame  the  Jew  with  all  his  greater  advantages  (ii.  26-29).  We 
therefore  cannot  say  that  a  priori  reasoning  or  prejudice  makes 
him  untrue  to  facts.  The  Pagan  world  was  not  wholly  bad.  It 
had  its  scattered  and  broken  lights,  which  the  Apostle  recognizes 
with  the  warmth  of  genuine  sympathy.  But  there  can  be  equally 
little  doubt  that  the  moral  condition  of  Pagan  civilization  was  such 
as  abundantly  to  prove  his  main  proposition,  that  Paganism  was 
unequal  to  the  task  of  reforming  and  regenerating  mankind. 

There  is  a  monograph  on  the  subject,  which  however  does  not 
add  much  beyond  what  lies  fairly  upon  the  surface :  Rogge,  Die 
Anschauungen  d,  Ap,  P aulas  von  d,  religioS'Siiilichen  Charakkr  d, 
HeideniumSy  Leipzig,  1888. 
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If  the  statements  of  St  Paal  cannot  be  taken  At  once  as  supplying  the  place 
of  scientific  inquiry  from  the  side  of  the  Comparative  History  of  Religion,  so 
neither  can  they  be  held  to  furnish  data  which  can  be  utilized  just  as  they 
stand  by  the  historian.  The  standard  which  St.  Paul  applies  is  not  that  of 
the  historian  but  of  the  preacher.  He  does  not  judge  by  the  average  level  of 
moral  attainment  at  different  epochs  but  by  the  ideal  standard  of  that  which 
ought  to  be  attained.  A  calm  and  dispassionate  weighing  of  the  facts,  with 
due  allowance  for  the  nature  of  the  authorities,  will  be  found  in  Friedlander, 
SiUengeschUhte  RomSf  Leipzig,  1869-1871. 


Use  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom  in  Chapter  T, 

i.  18-33.  In  two  places  in  Epist.  to  Romans,  ch.  i  and  ch.  ix,  there  are 
clear  indicatiors  of  the  use  by  the  Apostle  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom.  Such 
indications  are  not  wanting  elsewhere,  but  we  have  thought  it  best  to  call 
attention  to  them  especially  at  the  points  where  they  are  most  continuous  and 
most  striking.  We  begin  by  placing  side  by  side  the  language  of  St.  Paul 
and  that  of  the  earlier  work  by  which  it  is  illustrated. 


Romans. 

i.  ao.  rd  7(i/)  d6paTa  a^ov  dwb  kti- 
9€cai  tc6cfiov  TOiS  irot^fuurt  voovfxtva 
tcaBoparai, 


ff  Tc  6t3ios  alrw  ivvafus  ko}  OttSrrjr 


21.  i/iaroMrjaay  iv  rots  dia.  oyiG' 
fjuks  avrSiv.  teai  k<ricoria$rf  1)  davvcrot 
air&v  itapSia. 

22.  <l>d(TKo»T«s  ttvtu  co^poX  ifiwpdy' 
Bffaay' 


23.  Kal  ^XAa^oy  r^  96(ay  rov  d^ 
BapTov  Bfov  kv  dfioiojfiari  tlKovoi  ip6ap- 
Tov  dyBpurrov  icai  vtrfivSiy  ical  rcr/M- 
vo&tfv  tcai  kpwtrSnf. 


Wisdom. 

xiii.  I.  «a2  lie  rw  ipoff/ihcinf  AfiBuv 
oirjc  laxvaav  tltivai  rdv  oma  oifrc  rocf 
ipyws  vpofffx^^^^^  iwiyycMsav  rdv 
r^-xyirrjv, 

xiii.  5.  hie  yap  /leyiBovs  leal  koXXov^s 
KTiafidrMf  dv€i\6yoJs  6  ffytatovpyds 
avr&y  Btwpiirai. 

ii.  23.  [6  &(bs  tieriat  .  .  .  rdv  dyOpca- 
vov  .  .  .  tlxSifa  r^s  l^as  iXlkorifTos  * 
(Cod.  248  a/.y  Method.  Athan.  Eplph. ; 
l5i6TTfTos  KAB,  Clem.- Alex.  &c.) 
IwoiTfatv.'] 

xviii.  9.  rdv  rrji  BtiSrrfros  v6fiov. 

xiii.  8.  vdXiv  Si  oiiB*  avroi  trwyvot' 
croL 

xiii.  I.  pArmoi  yd.p  irdyrcf  AyBpeanoi 
ipvatif  oh  ira/>^y  Btov  dyyojoia  'f. 

xii.  24.  Koi  yho  T&y  vKdvijf  6dar 
uaKpuTfpov  IwkayqBrjaav  Btoln  6iroXa/i- 
fidvoyrts  rd  xal  iy  (<foiS  rSay  kxBpSjy 
arifiOj  yrjviofy  Hueijy  duppdycay  iff€wyBiy' 
Tcy. 

xii.  I.  t6  &tp$apr6y  aov  irvcOfta. 

xiv.  8.  rd  5c  <p$afn6y  S€ds  divo/idr 
oBri. 

xiii.  10.  raXcuwpoi  8i  letd  ly  ytiepois 
ai  {A.irtdcs  airrwyf  otrtrcr  iiedktaay 
B€ovs  ipya  x^^P^^  ivBpincay, 


*  The  more  recent  editors  as  a  rule 
read  lbi6TriTos  with  the  uncials  and 
Gen.  i.  26  f. ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
that  they  are  right:  Cod.  24B  em- 
bodies very  ancient  elements  and  the 
context  generally  favours  dlhtdrriroi. 
It  still  would  not  be  certain  that  St 


Paul  had  this  passage  in  his  mind. 

t  The  parallel  here  is  not  quite 
exact.  St.  Paul  says,  *  They  did  know 
but  relinquished  their  knowledge,' 
Wisd.  'They  ought  to  have  known 
but  did  not.' 
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35.  oCrivts  /iMT^Wa^ay  lifv  dX^Btiav 
rod  Sfov  iv  t{i  if/€^Stif  teal  katfidaOrjm 
cay  Koi  iXdrpfvooM  rj  leriati  irapd  rdv 
KTiacarra, 


34.  8(d  mp49otK€v  K.  r.  X. 

26.  2td  TovTo  vapi^ojKfv  ic,  r.  X. 


39.  vfwXrfpojfitvovs  rrdarj  ASiKlq,  iro- 
vi/pio,  irX(oi/c^(9,  KaKit^t  ixtarovi  ipOovov, 
<p6vov,  (pibosj  d6\oVf  KaKorj$€ia$t  \f/t0v- 
ptaras,  «raraX(iXot>$,  OtoarvyuSf  hfipi- 
ardij  {nrtpi}(pavoviy  diXa^6vai^  Itp^vptras 
KOMMVy  yovtvoiv  dvtt$€is,  dervriroWf 
dffwSirovSf  daropyovSy  dvcXc^/iovos. 


xiii.  13,  1^.  dwtUaffcv  a^6  tlxovi 
d»$puitov,  4  V^  '''^''^  cdrfXcr  iijioltafftv 
ain6. 

xiii.  17  sqq.  o(nc  QlaxUvtrai  r^ 
dxfn^XV  ffpoaXakSiv  teai  wtpi  /i^K  vyitUis 
r6  da9€vh  ciriffaAcrrcu,  v€pi  8i  (carjs  rd 
v€Kpiv  d^iot  K,  T.  X. 

xiv.  II.  8cd  TOVTO  Kol  jy  cIS^Xois 
Idvwv  jiTfcr/voin)  jfo-raiy  5rc  |y  tcrlffftaTi 
S€ov  els  fiHiXvyfM  iytvffOrjffay, 

xiv  2 1 .  TO  djC0iVUi¥7JT0V  ovo/ui  XiBoit 
Kid  £vXoi9  vtptiOtaav, 

xiv.  II.  dpx^  7c^/>  iropyc^att  ^v^yoia 
cl2a;X(w,  ((;pc(7eis  2^  avTSv  <p$opd  C^^- 

xiv.  16.  c'ra  kv  XP^^V  tpo^TwBlv  t6 
d(T€fih  iOos  (US  vofios  i<l>vkdxOrj. 

xiv.  23.  cZr*  o^«c  ijpKtat  t6  vXaya- 
(T^  ir€p2  T^y  raO  9«oG  yyufffiVf  dXXd  jko^ 
iy  ficTdXy  ^aryr«s  aTVotas  voXApup  rd 
roo'at^Ta  /roird  tlp^yrjy  vpo(Tayop€vov(Tiv, 
23.  i)  Tap  TtKvo^vovs  rcXerds  4  '^pt^ia 
fivoT^pia  1j  ippuLvtis  i^dWcay  $€ap£tv 
K&povs  dyovTff,  24.  ovrc  /3(ovs  o(;rc 
Tdfiovff  «a0apo^9  In  ipvXdaaovaiv,  Irc- 
pos  5'  tTtpov  4  Aoxo'i'  dvcupti  1j  voOt^atv 

25.  mivra  8^  lin/x}^  Ix^'  ^^f"'  ^^'^ 
^yos  /kAoii^  «ai  S6\oSf  <^opdj  dvitrria^ 
Tapaxoi,  imopKia,  06pv0oi  dyaOSfVy 
26.  xdpiTos  upyrfaia,  if/vxSfV  puacrpios, 
yiviatwi  (s^x)  iKoXXaT^,  ydpwy  drofca, 
pLoix^ta  Kal  &iri\y(ta. 

27.  i)  ydp  tSjv  dvwuvfjujv  ^l^otXcav 
OprjffKfia  vavTbi  dpx^j  kcucov  xai  ahia 
Kcu  v4pas  iariv. 


It  will  be  seen  that  while  on  the  one  band  there  can  be  no  question  of 
direct  quotation,  on  the  other  hand  the  resemblance  is  so  strong  both  as  to 
the  main  lines  of  the  argument  (i.  Natural  religion  discarded,  ii.  idolatry, 
iii.  catalogue  of  immorality)  and  in  the  details  of  thought  and  to  some 
extent  of  expression  as  to  make  it  clear  that  at  some  time  in  his  life  St.  Paul 
must  have  bestowed  upon  the  Book  of  Wisdom  a  considerable  amount  of 
study. 

[Compare  the  note  on  ix.  19-29  below,  also  an  essay  by  E.  Grafe  in 
Theol.  Abhandlungen  C,  von  Weizsiicker  gewidnut,  Freiburg,  i.  B.  1192, 
p.  251  ff.  In  this  essay  will  be  found  a  summary  of  previous  discussions  of 
the  question  and  an  estimate  of  the  extent  of  St  Paul's  indebtedness  which 
agrees  substantially  with  that  expressed  above.  It  did  not  extend  to  any  of 
the  leading  ideas  of  Christianity,  and  affected  the  form  rather  than  the 
matter  of  the  arguments  to  which  it  did  extend.  Rom.  i.  18-32,  ix.  19*33 
are  the  most  conspicuous  examples.] 


X  A.V.  expands  this  as  *  [spiritual] 
fornication  ' ;  and  so  most  modems. 
But  even  so  the  phrase  might  have 


had  something  to  do  in  suggesting  the 
thought  of  St.  Paul. 
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TBAK8ITION  FBOM  GSNTHiE  TO  JEW.     BOTH 

AT.TTTTn   QUIIiTY. 

II.  1-ie.  This  state  of  things  puts  out  of  court  the  [Jewish"] 
critic  who  is  himself  no  better  than  the  Gentile,  He  can 
claim  no  exemption,  but  only  aggravates  his  sin  by  im- 
penitence (w.1-5).  Strict  justice  will  be  meted  out  to  all-- 
the  Jeiv  coming  first  then  the  Gentile  (w.  6-11).  The  Jew, 
will  be  judged  by  the  Law  of  Moses,  the  Gentile  by  the  Law 
of  Conscience,  at  the  Great  Assize  which  Christ  will  /told 
(w.  ia-i6). 

*  The  Gentile  sinner  \%  without  excuse ;  and  his  critic — who- 
ever he  may  be — is  equally  without  excuse,  even  though  [like 
the  Jew]  he  imagines  himself  to  be  on  a  platform  of  lofty  superiority. 
No  such  platform  really  exists.  In  fact  the  critic  only  passes 
sentence  upon  himself,  for  by  the  fact  of  his  criticism  he  shows  that 
he  can  distinguish  accurately  between  right  and  wrong,  and  his 
own  conduct  is  identical  with  that  which  he  condemns.  '  And  we 
are  aware  that  it  is  at  his  conduct  that  God  will  look.  The 
standard  of  His  judgement  is  reality,  and  not  a  man's  birth  or 
status  as  either  Jew  or  Gentile.  'Do  you  suppose — you  Jewish 
critic,  who  are  so  ready  to  sit  in  judgement  on  those  who  copy  your 
own  example — do  you  suppose  that  a  special  exemption  will  be 
made  in  your  flavour,  and  that  you  personally  (o-u  emphatic)  will 
escape  ?  ^  Or  are  you  presuming  upon  all  that  abundant  goodness, 
forbearance,  and  patience  with  which  God  delays  His  punishment 
of  sin?  If  so,  you  make  a  great  mistake.  The  object  of  that  long- 
suffering  is  not  that  you  may  evade  punishment  but  only  to  induce 
you  to  repent,  *  While  you  with  that  callous  impenitent  heart  of 
yours  are  heaping  up  arrears  of  Wrath,  which  will  burst  upon  you 
in  the  Day  of  Wrath,  when  God  will  stand  revealed  in  His  character 
as  the  Righteous  Judge.  •  The  principle  of  His  judgement  is  clear 
and  simple.  He  will  render  to  every  man  his  due,  by  no  fictitious 
standard  (such  as  birth  or  status)  but  strictly  according  to  what 
he  has  done.  "^  To  those  who  by  steady  persistence  in  a  life-work 
of  good  strive  for  the  deathless  glories  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom, 
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He  will  give  that  for  which  they  strive,  viz.  eternal  life.  *  But  to 
those  mutinous  spirits  who  are  disloyal  to  the  right  and  loyal  only 
to  unrighteousness,  for  such  there  is  in  store  anger  settled  and 
exploding,  •galling,  nay  crushing,  pain :  for  every  human  being  they 
are  in  store,  who  carries  out  to  the  end  his  course  of  evil,  whether 
he  be  Jew  or  whether  he  be  Gentile — the  Jew  again  having  prece- 
dence. "On  the  other  hand  the  communicated  glory  of  the  Divine 
Presence,  the  approval  of  God  and  the  bliss  of  reconciliation  with 
Him  await  the  man  who  labours  on  at  that  which  is  good — be  he 
Jew  or  Gentile ;  here  too  the  Jew  having  precedence,  but  only 
precedence  :  "  for  God  regards  no  distinctions  of  race. 

*'  Do  not  object  that  the  Jew  has  a  position  of  privilege  which 
will  exempt  him  from  this  judgement,  while  the  Gentile  has  no  law 
by  which  he  can  be  judged.  The  Gentiles,  it  is  true,  have  no  law ; 
but  as  they  have  sinned,  so  also  will  they  be  punished  without  one 
[see  vv.  14,  15].  The  Jews  live  under  a  law,  and  by  that  law  they 
will  be  judged.  "For  it  is  not  enough  to  hear  it  read  in  the 
synagogues.  That  does  not  make  a  man  righteous  before  God. 
His  verdict  will  pronounce  righteous  only  those  who  have  done 
what  the  Law  commands.  '*I  say  that  Gentiles  too,  although 
they  have  no  written  law,  will  be  judged.  For  whenever  any  of 
them  instinctively  put  in  practice  the  precepts  of  the  Law,  their 
own  moral  sense  supplies  them  with  the  law  they  need.  "Be- 
cause their  actions  give  visible  proof  of  commandments  written  not 
on  stone  but  on  the  tables  of  the  heart.  These  actions  themselves 
bear  witness  to  them ;  and  an  approving  conscience  also  bears 
them  witness ;  while  in  their  dealings  with  one  another  their  inward 
thoughts  take  sometimes  the  side  of  the  prosecution  and  some- 
times (but  more  rarely)  of  the  defence.  '•  These  hidden  workings 
of  the  conscience  God  can  see ;  and  therefore  He  will  judge 
Gentile  as  well  as  Jew,  at  that  Great  Assize  which  I  teach  that  He 
will  hold  through  His  Deputy,  Jesus  Messiah. 

1.  The  transition  from  Gentile  to  Jew  is  conducted  with  much 
rhetorical  skill,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  Nathan's  parable 
to  David.  Under  cover  of  a  general  statement  St.  Paul  sets  be- 
fore himself  a  typical  Jew.  Such  an  one  would  assent  cordially 
to  all  that  had  been  said  hitherto  (p.  49,  sup,).  It  is  now  turned 
against  himself,  though  for  the  moment  the  Apostle  holds  in 
suspense  the  direct  af&rmation,  '  Thou  art  the  man/ 
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There  is  evidence  that  Marcion  kept  w.  3, 1 2-14, 16,  30  (from  lyorra)-a9 ; 
for  the  rest  evidence  fails.  We  might  suppose  that  Marcion  would  omit  w. 
17-ao,  which  record  'however  ironically)  the  privileges  of  the  Jew ;  but  the 
retention  of  the  last  clause  of  ver.  ao  is  against  this. 

hi6  links  this  section  closely  to  the  last ;  it  is  well  led  up  to  by 
i.  32,  but  dvandk,  pointing  back  to  i.  20  shows  that  the  Apostle  had 
more  than  this  in  his  mind. 

2.  oiSatJfv  «^  ABD  &c.,  Hard.,  Orig.-lat.  Tert.  Ambrstr.  Theodrt.  ai. 
WH.  /ex/  RV.  /ex/:  KC  17  ai.  pauc,  Latt.  iexc.  g)  Boh.  Arm.,  Chrys., 
Tisch.  WH.  marg.  RV.  marg.  An  even  balance  of  authorities,  boih  sides 
drawing  their  evidence  from  varied  quarters.  A  more  positive  decision  than 
that  of  WH.  RV.  would  hardly  be  justified. 

oISaf&cK :  odba  =  to  know  for  a  fact,  by  external  testimony ; 
ytyMDo-ffo)  =  to  know  by  inner  personal  experience  and  appro- 
priation :  see  Sp,  Comm,  iii.  299;  Additional  note  on  i  Cor.  viii.  i. 

8.  oil  emphatic ;  '  thou,  of  all  men.'  There  is  abundant  illus- 
tration of  the  view  current  among  the  Jews  that  the  Israelite  was 
secure  simply  as  such  by  virtue  of  his  descent  from  Abraham  and 
of  his  possession  of  the  Law  :  cf.  Matt.  iii.  8,  9  *  Think  not  to  say 
within  yourselves,  We  have  Abraham  to  our  father ' ;  Jo.  viii.  33  ; 
Gal.  ii.  15;  the  passages  quoted  by  Gif.;  Weber,  Altsyn,  TheoL 
p.  69  f. 

There  may  be  an  element  of  popular  misunderstanding,  there  is 
certainly  an  element  of  inconsistency,  in  some  of  these  passages. 
The  story  of  Abraham  sitting  at  the  gate  of  Paradise  and  refusing 
to  turn  away  even  the  wicked  Israelite  can  hardly  be  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  teaching  of  the  Rabbis,  for  we  know  that  they  in- 
sisted strenuously  on  the  performance  of  the  precepts  of  the  Law, 
moral  as  well  as  ceremonial.  But  in  any  case  there  must  have 
been  a  strong  tendency  to  rest  on  supposed  religious  privileges 
apart  from  the  attempt  to  make  practice  conform  to  them. 

4.  xf"l<"'^'")Tos  •  honitatis  Vuig.,  in  Tit.  iii.  4  hmignitas\  see 
Lft.  on  Gal.  v.  22.  xP'?<"'<^"7ff  =  *  kindly  disposition';  fioKpoBvixia 
=  'patience,'  opp.  to  6^v6vfAia  a  'short'  or  'quick  temper,'  'irasci- 
bility' (cf.  fipadvs  u£  opyr)v  Jas.  i.  19) ;  dvox^  =  ' forbearance,* 
*  delay  of  punishment,'  cf.  dvixofiai  to  hold  one's  hand. 

Comp.  Philo,  Leg.  Allegor.  i.  13  (Mang.  i.  50)  'Orov  7^^  {%  ^v  lear^ 
BaXdmjs,  vqyds  M  Iv  rots  ipfj/iorarots  ivofifip^  .  .  .  ri  trtpov  mpiarrjcip  ^ 
T^v  vvfpfioK^  Tov  T«  vkovrov  Kol  rrjs  dya$6rrfTos  alrov ; 

With  fiOKpoOvpias  comp.  a  graphic  image  in  /4poc.  Baruch.  xii.  4  Evigt- 
labi/  con/ra  /e  furor  qui  nunc  in  longanimi/ate  /anquam  in  /rents  re/i- 
ne/ur. 

The  following  is  also  an  impressive  statement  of  this  side  of  the  Divine 
attributes:  4  Ezr.  vii.  62-6S  Scio,  Damine,  quoniam  {m^ort  *tbat')  nunc 
voca/us  es/  Ai/issimus  misericors^  in  eo  quod  miserea/ur  his  qui  nondum  in 
saeculo  advenerun/  ;  e/  tniserator  in  eo  quod  misere/ur  iliis  qui  conversionem 
faciun/  in  lege  eius ;  e/  longanimis,  quoniam  longaninii/atem  praes/at  his 
qui  peccaverunt  quasi  suis  operibus  ;  e/  munificus^  quoniam  quidem  donare 
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zmlt  pro  exigere;  et  multae  misericordiae,  quoniam  muliiplicat  magis  miseri' 
cordias  his  qui  praesentes  sunt  et  qui  praeterierunt  et  qui  futuri  sunt :  si 
enim  non  multiplicaverity  non  vivtficabitur  saeoilum  cum  his  qui  inhMtant 
in  eo  ;  et  donator^  quoniam  si  non  donaverit  de  honiiate  sua  ut  alleventur  hi 
qui  iniquitatem  fecerunt  de  suis  iniquitatibus,  non  potent  decies  millesima 
pars  vivificari  hominum. 

Karo^povcis :  cf.  Apoc.  Baruch.  xxi.  20  Innotescai  potentia  tua  illis  qui 
putant  longanimitatem  tuam  esse  infirmitatem, 

CIS  i&cTaKoiaK  ac  Syci :  its  purpose  or  tendency  is  to  induce  you 
to  repent. 

*  The  Conative  Present  is  merely  a  species  of  the  Progressive  Present.  A 
verb  which  of  itself  suggests  effort  when  used  in  a  tense  which  implies  action 
in  progress,  and  hence  incomplete,  naturally  suggests  the  idea  of  attempt ' 
(Burton,  §  11). 

'According  to  R.  Levi  the  words  (Joel  ii.  13]  mean:  God  removes  to 
a  distance  His  Wrath.  Like  a  king  who  had  two  fierce  legions.  If  these, 
thought  he,  encamp  near  me  in  the  country  they  will  rise  against  my  subjects 
when  they  provoke  me  to  anger.  Therefore  I  will  send  them  far  away. 
Then  if  my  subjects  provoke  me  to  anger  before  I  send  for  them  (the  legions) 
they  may  appease  me  and  I  shall  be  willing  to  be  appeased.  So  also  said 
God :  Anger  and  Wrath  are  the  messengers  of  destruction.  I  will  send  them 
far  away  to  a  distance,  so  that  when  the  Israelites  provoke  Me  to  anger,  they 
may  come,  before  I  send  for  them,  and  repent,  and  I  may  accept  their 
repentance  (cf.  Is.  xiii.  5).  And  not  only  that,  said  R.  Jizchak,  but  he 
locks  them  up  (Anger  and  Wrath)  out  of  their  way ;  see  Jer.  1.  33,  which 
means :  Until  He  opens  His  treasure-chamber  and  shuts  it  again,  man 
returns  to  God  and  He  accepts  him*  i^Tract,  Thaanith  ii.  i  op.  Winter  n. 
W'Unsche,y«</.  Litt.  i.  307). 

6.  Kard  :  '  in  accordance  with/  secundum  duriliam  tuam  Vulg. 
dpyi^K  :  see  on  i.  18  above.  ' 

ipY^i'  ^i'  i^t&^pa  h^ofyi  :  to  be  taken  closely  together,  *  wrath  (to 
be  inflicted)  in  a  day  of  wrath.* 

The  doctrine  of  a  '  day  of  the  Lord '  as  a  day  of  judgement  is  taught  by 
the  Prophets  from  Amos  onwards  (Amos  v.  18  ;  Is.  ii.  13  fT.;  xiii.  6  ff.;  xxiv. 
31 ;  Jer.  xlvi.  10;  Joel  ii.  i  flf. ;  Zeph.  i.  7  ff. ;  Ezek.  vii.  7  ff. ;  xxx.  3  ff. ;  Zech. 
xiv.  I ;  Mai.  iii.  3  ;  iv.  i.  It  also  enters  largely  into  the  pseudepigraphic 
literature :  Enoch  xlv.  3  ff.  (and  the  passages  collected  in  Charles'  Note) ; 
Ps.  SoL  XV.  13  ff. ;  4  Ezr.  vi.  18  ff.,  77  flf.  [vii.  io3  ff.  ed.  Beusly];  xii.  34; 
Apoc.  Baruch.  Ii.  1 ;  Iv.  6,  &c. 

SiKaiofcpiaias :  not  quite  the  same  as  ^ixaias  Kpiatas  2  Thess.  i.  5 
{c(.jus/tjudicu  Vulg.),  denoting  not  so  much  the  character  of  the 
judgement  as  the  character  of  the  Judge  {diKoioKpiTrig  2  Mace.  xii. 
41  ;  cf.  6  diKoios  tcpiTris  2  Tim.  iv.  8). 

The  word  occurs  in  the  Quinta  (the  fifth  version  included  in  Origen*s 
Hexapla)  of  Hos.  vi.  5  ;  it  is  also  found  twice  in  Test.  XII  Patriarch.  Levi  3 
b  JifVTfpos  ix*^  ^Pf  X^^^^  KpvcraKKov  troifta  th  ^fUpay  vpoardyiJuiTos  KvfKOV 
Ik  ry  fkKcuotcpiaiq  rov  6fov.  Idid.  15  A^^^cer^c  6v€ilUa/idv  ital  alaxinpf  aU/yiw 
vap^  rijs  Jittccuoiepi(rias  rov  Bcov. 

6.  Ss  AiroSwaei :  Prov.  xxiv.  1 2  (LXX).  The  principle  here  laid 
down,    though   in    full   accord   with   the   teaching   of  the  N.  T, 
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generally  (Matt.  xvi.  27 ;  2  Cor.  v.  10;  Gal.  vi.  7;  Eph.  vi.  8; 
Col.  iii.  24,  25 ;  Rev.  ii.  23;  xx.  12 ;  xxii.  12),  may  seem  at  first 
sight  to  conflict  with  St.  Paul's  doctrine  of  Justification  by  faith. 
But  Justification  is  a  past  act,  resulling  in  a  present  siate:  it 
belongs  properly  to  the  beginning,  not  to  the  end,  of  the  Christian's 
career  (see  on  ducaioo^jjo-owat  in  ver.  13).  Observe  too  that  there  is 
no  real  antithesis  between  Faith  and  Works  in  themselves.  Works 
are  the  evidence  of  Faith,  and  Faith  has  its  necessary  outcome  in 
Works.  The  true  antithesis  is  between  earning  salvation  and 
receiving  it  as  a  gift  of  God's  bounty.  St.  Paul  himself  would 
have  allowed  that  there  might  have  been  a  question  of  earning 
salvation  if  the  Law  were  really  kept  (Rom.  x.  5;  Gal.  iii.  12). 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Law  was  not  kept,  the  works  were  not 
done. 

7.  KaO'  6irofi,oi^i'  ^pyou  dyaOoC :  collective  use  of  ^piyov^  as  in 
ver.  15,  *  a  lifework,'  the  sum  of  a  man's  actions. 

8.  Tois  8^  ii  ipiO€ia$ :  '  those  whose  motive  is  factiousness,'  opp. 
to  the  spirit  of  single-minded  unquestioning  obedience,  those  who 
use  all  the  arts  of  unscrupulous  faction  to  contest  or  evade  com- 
mands which  they  ought  to  obey.  From  t\nBo^  *  a  hired  labourer ' 
we  get  c/ji^cvo>  *  to  act  as  a  hireling,'  fpidtvofiai  a  political  term 
for  *  hiring  paid  canvassers  and  promoting  party  spirit : '  hence 
epidfia  =  the  spirit  of  faction,  the  spirit  which  substitutes  factious 
opposition  for  the  willing  obedience  of  loyal  subjects  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  See  Lft.  and  Ell.  on  Gal.  v.  20,  but  esp.  Fri. 
ad  ioc. 

The  ancients  were  strangely  at  sea  about  this  word.  Ilesychius  (cent  5) 
derived  ipi$os  from  tpa  *  earth  * ;  the  Etymologicum  Magnum  (a  compilation 
perhaps  of  the  eleventh  century)  goes  a  step  further,  and  derives  it  from  Ipa 
$7js  agricola  mercede  conducius ;  Greg.  Nyssen.  connects  it  with  t^iov  *  wool  * 
{tpi$os  was  used  specially  of  wool  workers)  ;  but  most  common  of  all  is  the 
connexion  with  (pis  (so  Theodrt.  on  Phil.  ii.  3 ;  cf.  Vulg.  Ats  qui  ex  con 
tentione  [per  contentionem  Phil.  ii.  3 ;  rixae  Gal.  v.  30] ).  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  use  of  ipiOtia  was  affected  by  association  with  ipis, 
though  there  is  no  real  connexion  between  the  two  words  (see  notes  on 
itroapQ/Orjcav  xi.  7,  Karavv£tcif5  xi.  8). 

dpY^  . . .  6uf&6s  :  see  Lft.  and  Ell.  on  Gal.  v.  20 ;  Trench,  Syn, 
p.  125:  opyrj  is  the  settled  feeling,  Bvp6£  the  outward  manifestation, 
*  outbursts '  or  '  ebullitions  of  wrath.' 

&py^  94  IffTiv  6  ivopevoi  rots  dpaprdvovaiv  inl  ripvpitf,  v6vof.     Bvpdv  di 
6pi(ovTai  dpyijy  &ifa0vpiupivi}v  koI  iioi^cuvovaay  Orig.  (in  Cramer's  Catena). 

0.  6Xt+is  Kal  oTci'oxupia :  tribulatio  (pressura  in  the  African  form 
of  the  Old  Latin)  et  angustia  Vulg.,  whence  our  word  '  anguish' : 
oTcvoxapta  is  the  stronger  word='  torturing  confinement '  (cf.  2  Cor. 
iv.  8).  But  the  etymological  sense  is  probably  lost  in  usage: 
calamitas  et  angusltae  h,e.  summa  calamilas  Fri.  p.  106. 
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For  similar  combinations  ('  day  of  tribulation  and  pain/  '  of  tribulation 
and  great  shame/  'of  suffering  and  tribulation/  'of  anguish  and  affliction/  &c.) 
see  Charles*  note  on  Enoch  xIy.  a. 

KaTcpyaloii^Kou  =  '  carry  to  the  end ' ;  Kara  either  strengthening 
the  force  of  the  simple  vb.,  as  per  in  perficere^  or  giving  it  a  bad 
sense,  as  \Xi  perpetrare  Fri.  p.  107. 

11.  irpoaMiroXif^rCa :  peculiar  to  Biblical  and  Ecclesiastical  Greek 
(Eph.  vi.  9 ;  Col.  iii.  25 ;  Jas.  ii.  i ;  cf.  TrpoatairoKfirmit  Acts  x.  34 ; 

rrpoa-taiTokftirTiiv  Jas.   ii.   9  ;  dirpoa-tmoXrfirrat   I    Pet.  i.  1 7)  •  i^poaionov 

Xa/i/Sai/fiv  =  (i)  to  give  a  gracious  reception  to  a  suppliant  or  suitor 
(Lev.  xix.  15) ;  and  hence  (ii)  to  show  partiality,  give  corrupt  judge- 
ment.    In  N.  T.  always  with  a  bad  sense. 

The  idea  goes  back  to  Deut.  x.  17  6  Stdt .  .  .  ov  0avfan(€t  wpStranrov  o6d* 
oi  /i^  Kdfijf  SSpoy,  which  is  adopted  in  Ps.  Sol,  ii.  19  6  ecos  npir^  ditecuot  icat 
ob  Bavfidau  rp6(TojvoVf  and  explained  iaJuHlees  v.  15  '  And  He  is  not  one 
who -will  regard  the  person  (of  any)  nor  receive  gifts;  when -He  says  that  He 
will  execute  judgement  on  each :  if  one  gave  him  everything  that  is  on  the 
earth.  He  will  not  regard  the  gifts  or  the  person  (of  any),  nor  accept  any- 
thing at  his  hands,  for  he  is  a  Righteous  Judge*;  cf.  Apoc,  Baruch.j\\\.  7, 
Pirqi  Aboth  iv.  31  '  He  is  about  to  judge  with  whom  there  is  no  iniquity, 
nor  forgetfulness,  nor  respect  of  persons,  nor  taking  of  a  bribe/ 

12, 13.  v6(iot  and  &  v6)iot.  The  distinction  between  these  two  forms  did 
not  escape  the  scholarship  of  Origen,  whose  comment  on  Rom.  iii  21  rends 
thus  in  Rufinus*  translation  (ed.  Lommatzsch,  vi.  aoi) :  Moris  est  apud 
Grcucos  nominibus  &pOpa  praeponif  quae  apud  nos  possunt  articuli  nominari. 
Si  quafuio  igiiur  Mosis  legem  nominal,  solituin  nomini praemittit  arliculum: 
si  quando  vera  naturalem  vult  intelligi^  sine  articulo  nominal  legem.  This 
distinction  however,  though  it  holds  good  generally,  does  not  cover  all  the 
cases.  There  are  really  three  mam  uses:  (i)  ^  v6iioi  ■:  the  Law  of  Moses; 
the  art.  denotes  something  with  which  the  readers  are  familiar,  ^ their  own 
laWf  which  Christians  in  some  sense  inherited  from  the  Jews  through  the  O.  T. 
(2)  y^/u>$  =  law  in  general  (e. g.  ii.  12,14;  iii.  20  f.;  iv.  15;  v.  13,  &c.).  (3)  But 
there  is  yet  a  third  usage  where  vofios  without  art.  really  means  the  Law  of 
Moses,  but  the  absence  of  the  art.  calls  attention  to  it  not  as  proceeding  from 
Moses,  but  in  its  quality  as  law\  non  quia  Mosis  sedquia  lex  as  Gif.  expresses 
it  in  his  comment  on  Gal.  ii.  19  (p.  46).  St.  Paul  regarrs  the  Pre-Messianic 
period  as  essentially  a  period  of  Law,  both  for  Jew  and  for  Gentile.  Hence 
when  he  wishes  to  bring  out  this  he  uses  voitot  Mrithout  art.  even  where  he  is 
referring  to  the  Jews;  because  his  main  point  is  that  they  were  under 
*  a  legal  system ' — who  gave  it  and  what  name  it  bore  was  a  secondary  con- 
sideration. The  Law  of  the  Jews  was  only  a  typical  example  of  a  state  of 
things  that  was  universal.     This  will  explain  passages  like  Rom.  v.  ao,  x.  4. 

There  will  remain  a  few  places,  which  do  not  come  under  any  of  these 
heads,  where  the  absence  of  the  art.  is  accounted  for  by  the  influence  of  the 
context,  usually  acting  through  the  law  of  grammatical  sympathy  by  which 
when  one  word  in  a  phrase  drops  the  article  another  also  drops  it ;  some  of 
these  passages  involve  rather  nice  points  of  scholarship  (see  the  notes  on 
ii.  25;  iii.  31  ;  xiii.  8).  On  the  whole  subject  compare  esp.  Gif.  p.  47  flf.  ; 
also  a  monograph  by  Grafe,  Die  paulinische  Lehre  von  Gesetz^  Freiburg  i.  B. 
1884,  ed.  2,  1893.  Dr.  Grafe  goes  rather  too  far  in  denying  the  distinction 
between  v6ijlos  and  6  vo/aos,  but  his  paper  contains  many  just  remarks  and 
criticisms. 

12.  ^yM&pTov.     Burton  (§  54)  calls  this  a  '  collective  Aorist,'  represented 
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in  English  by  the  Perfect.  *  From  the  point  of  view  from  which  the  Apostle 
is  speaking,  the  sin  of  each  offender  is  simply  a  past  fact,  and  the  sin  of  all 
a  series  or  aggregate  of  facts  together,  constituting  a  past  fact.  But 
inasmuch  as  this  series  is  not  separated  from  the  time  of  speaking  we  must 
as  in  iii.  23  employ  an  English  Perfect  in  translation.'  Prof.  Barton 
suggests  an  alternative  possibility  that  the  aor.  may  be  proUptu^  as  if  it 
were  spoken  looking  bacKwards  from  the  Last  Judgement  of  the  sins  which 
will  thien  be  past;  but  the  parallels  of  iii.  a3»  v.  12  are  against  this. 

di^fMis.  The  heathen  are  represented  as  deliberately  rejecting 
not  only  the  Law  of  Moses  but  even  the  Noachic  ordinances. 
Thus  they  have  become  enemies  of  God  and  as  such  are  doomed 
to  destruction  (Weber,  AUsyn,  Theol.  p.  65). 

13.  ol  dKpoaral  y6|tov  :  of.  tearrjxovfjitvos  ix  rod  v6fwv  ver.  18 ;  also  Peref 
K.  Meir  6  {Sayi^^  of  the  Jewish  Fathers,  ed.  Taylor,  p.  115)  'Thorah  is 
acquired  ...  by  learning,  by  a  listening  ear/  &c.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  among  the  sayings  ascribed  to  Simeon,  very  possibly  St.  Paul's  own 
class-mate  and  son  of  Gamaliel  his  teacher,  is  this:  *not  learning  but  doing 
is  the  groundwork ;  and  whoso  multiplies  words  occasions  sin*  (Pirqi Abotk. 
i.  18,  ed.  Taylor;  reflf.  from  Pelitzsch). 

v6|jiov  sine  artic.  his  MABDG.  The  absence  of  the  art.  again  (as  in  the 
last  verse)  generalizes  the  form  of  statement,  *  the  hearers  and  the  doers  of 
law'  (whatever  that  law  may  be);  cf.  vii.  1. 

SiKai«6Vj<roiTai.  The  word  is  used  here  in  its  universal  sense  of 
*  a  judicial  verdict,'  but  the  fut.  tense  throws  forward  that  verdict 
to  the  Final  Judgement.  This  use  must  be  distinguished  from 
that  which  has  been  explained  above  (p.  30  f.),  the  special  or,  so  to 
speak,  technical  use  of  the  term  Justification  which  is  characteristic 
of  St.  Paul.  It  is  not  that  the  word  has  any  different  sense  but 
that  it  is  referred  to  the  past  rather  than  to  the  future  {diKaui>d€VT€s 
aor.  cf.  V.  I,  9;  the  acquittal  there  dates  from  the  moment  at 
which  the  man  becomes  a  Christian ;  it  marks  the  initial  step  in 
his  career,  his  right  to  approach  the  presence  of  God  as  if  he  were 
righteous.     See  on  ver.  6  above. 

14.  I6inf| :  ra  Zdvri  would  mean  all  or  most  Gentiles,  Z6tnj  means 
only  some  Gentiles  ;  the  number  is  quite  indefinite,  the  prominent 
point  being  their  character  as  Gentiles. 

Cf.  4  Ezr.  iv.  36  homines  quidem  per  nomina  invenies  servasse  mandata 
tua,  gentes  autem  non  invenies. 

rd  f&^  v6^ov  l^oKTa ,  the  force  of  luj  is  *  who  ex  hypothest  have  not 
a  law,'  whom  we  conceive  of  as  not  having  a  law ;  cf.  ra  fifi  ovra 
I  Cor.  i.  28  (guae  pro  nihilo  habeniur  Grimm). 

^auTois  ciai  K^fios :  ubi  legis  impUiio,  ibi  lex  P.  Ewald. 

The  doctrine  of  this  verse  was  liberal  doctrine  for  a  Jew.  The  Talmud 
recognizes  no  merit  in  the  good  deeds  of  heathen  unless  they  are  accompanied 
by  a  definite  wish  for  admission  to  the  privileges  of  Judaism.  Even  if 
a  heathen  were  to  keep  the  whole  law  it  would  avail  him  nothing  without 
circumcision  {Debarim  RMq  i).    If  he  prays  to  Jehovah  his  prayer  is  not 
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heard  {ibid.).  If  he  commits  sin  and  repents,  that  too  does  not  help  him 
{Pesikta  I56*).  Even  for  his  alms  he  gets  no  credit  {Pesikta  ia*»).  *In 
their  books*  (i.e.  in  those  in  which  God  sets  down  the  actions  of  the 
heathen)  '  there  is  no  desert'  {Shir  Pabba  86«).  See  Weber,  ^//jry«.  Theol. 
p.  66  f.  Christian  theologians  have  expressed  themselves  much  to  the  same 
effect.  Their  opinions  are  summed  up  concisely  by  Mark  Pattison,  Essays, 
ii.  6i.  'In  accordance  with  this  view  they  interpreted  the  passages  in 
St.  Paul  which  speak  of  the  religion  of  the  heathen;  e.g.  Rom.  ii.  14. 
Since  the  time  of  Augustine  .De  Spir.  et  Lit,  $  27)  the  orthodox  interpreta- 
tion had  applied  this  verse,  either  to  the  Gentile  converts,  or  to  the  favoured 
few  among  the  heathen  who  had  extraordinary  divine  assistance.  The 
Protestant  expositors,  to  whom  the  words  *'  do  by  nature  the  things  contained 
in  the  law  '*  could  never  bear  their  literal  force,  sedulously  pre  S'^rved  the 
Augustinian  explanation.  Even  the  Pelagian  Jeremy  Taylor  is  obliged  to 
gloss  the  phrase  '*  by  nature,"  thus :  '*  By  fears  and  secret  opinions  which  the 
Spirit  of  God,  who  is  never  wanting  to  men  in  things  necessary,  was  pleased 
to  put  into  the  hearts  of  men ''  (Duct.  Dubit.  Book  II.  ch.  i,  §  3).  The 
rationalists,  however,  find  the  expression  "  by  nature,"  in  its  literal  sense, 
exactly  conformable  to  their  own  views  (John  Wilkins  [1614-1672],  Of  Nat, 
Rel  II.  c.  9),  and  have  no  difficulty  in  supposing  the  acceptableness  of  those 
works,  and  the  salvation  of  those  who  do  them.  Burnet,  on  Art.  XVIII., 
in  his  usual  confused  style  of  eclecticism,  suggests  both  opinions  without 
seeming  to  see  that  they  are  incompatible  relics  of  divergent  schools  of 
doctrine.' 

16.  oTTii'cs:  see  on  i.  25. 

JKSciKKurrai :  tvh^i^i^  implies  an  appeal  to  facts ;  demonsiratio 
rebus  gestis  facta  (P.  Ewald,  De  Vocis  Suwtft^/rfwf,  &c.,  p.  16  n.). 

T^  l^o¥  ToC  I'op.ou  :  *  the  work,  course  of  conduct  belonging  to ' 
(i.  e.  in  this  context  '  required  by '  or  '  in  accordance  with  ')  *  the 
Law ' :  collective  use  of  tpyov  as  in  ver.  7  above. 

[Probably  not  as  Ewald  op.  cit.  p.  1 7  after  Grotius,  opus  legis  est  id,  quod 
lex  injudaeis  efficit,  nempe  cognitio  licit i  et  illiciti.'] 

<rufifi(&pTupou<n)s  aOruK  t()s  ctukciSi^o-cus.  This  phrase  is  almost 
exactly  repeated  in  ch.  ix.  i  avfifiapr,  ytoi  r^r  <ruvtib,  fwv.  In  both 
cases  the  conscience  is  separated  from  the  self  and  personified  as 
a  further  witness  standing  over  against  it.  Here  the  quality  of  the 
acts  themselves  is  one  witness,  and  the  approving  judgement  passed 
upon  them  by  the  conscience  is  another  concurrent  witness. 

ffuy€i9fia€cn.  Some  such  distinction  as  this  is  sugi^ested  by  the  original 
meaning  and  use  of  the  word  cwtlbrjany  which  =  *  co- knowledge,'  the  know- 
ledge or  reflective  judgement  which  a  man  has  by  the  side  of  ox  in  conjunction 
with  the  original  consciousness  of  the  act.  This  second  consciousness  is  easily 
projected  and  personified  as  confronting  the  first. 

The  word  is  quoted  twice  from  Menander  (342-291  B.  C),  Monost.  ^g"^ 
(cf.  654)  Avciffiv  ijfuv  if  ffwti^ijffti  0t6s  ,ed.  Didot,  pp.  1 01, 103).  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  both  the  word  and  the  idea  are  completely  absent  from  Aristotle. 
They  rise  into  philosophical  importance  in  the  more  introspective  moral 
teacning  of  the  Stoics.  The  two  forms,  t6  (rwtid6s  and  1)  avvti^rjait  appear 
to  be  practically  convertible.  Epictetus  {Fragm.  97)  compares  the  con- 
science to  a  iratSi^oryoT  in  a  passage  which  is  closely  parallel  to  the  comment 
of  Origen  on  this  verse  of  Kp.  Rom.  (ed.  Lommatzsch,  vi.  107)  spirituf  .  . . 
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vtltU  poidagogus  ei  [sc.  animae]  quidam  sociaius  et  rictor  ut  earn  de  melwrilms 
moneat  vel  de  culpis  castiget  et  arguat. 

In  Biblical  Greek  the  word  occurs  first  with  its  fnll  sense  in  Wisd.  xvii.  lo. 
rn"!  d(^  h\  rrpoffuKif<f*€  rd  xo^c^^  [voyifpia]  vvvtxoiiivrj  TJJ  trwuhfja^i.  In 
Philo  rh  awtthos  is  the  form  used.  In  N.  T.  the  word  is  mainly  Pauline 
(occurring  in  the  speeches  of  Acts  xxiii.  i,  xxiv.  16;  Rom.  1  and  2  Cor., 
Past.  Epp.,  also  in  Heb.)  ;  elsewhere  only  in  I  Pet.  and  the  perie.  euiulL 
John  viii.  9.  It  is  one  of  the  few  technical  terms  in  St.  Paul  which  seem  to 
have  Greek  rather  than  Jewish  affinities. 

The  *  Conscience '  of  St.  Paul  is  a  natural  faculty  which  belongs  to  all 
men  alike  (Rom.  ii.  15"),  and  pronounces  upon  the  character  of  actions,  both 
their  own  (a  Cor.  i.  12)  and  those  of  others  (a  Cor.  iv.  a,  v.  11).  It  can  be 
over-scrupulous  (i  Cor.  1.  25),  but  is  blunted  or  ^seared'  by  neglect  of  its 
warnings  ( i  Tim.  iv.  a). 

The  usage  of  St.  Paul  corresponds  accurately  to  that  of  his  Stoic  con- 
temporaries, but  is  somewhat  more  restricted  than  that  which  obtains  in 
modem  times.  Conscience,  with  the  ancients,  was  the  faculty  which  passed 
judgment  upon  actions  after  they  were  done  (in  technical  language  the  con- 
scientia  consequens  moralis)^  not  so  much  the  general  source  of  moral 
obligation.  In  the  passage  before  us  St.  Paul  speaks  of  such  a  source 
{lavTOii  tlai  v6nos)\  but  the  law  in  question  is  rather  generalized  from  the 
dictates  of  conscience  than  antecedent  to  them.  See  on  the  whole  subject 
a  treatise  by  Dr.  P.  Ewald,  D$  Vocis  'Xwh^c^ok  apud  script,  N,  T,  vi  ac 
potestate  (Lipsiae,  18S3). 

f&cTa$d  dVXi^XuK.  This  clause  is  taken  in  two  ways :  (i)  of  the 
*  thoughts/  as  it  w^re,  personified,  Conscience  being  in  debate 
with  itself,  and  arguments  arising  now  on  the  one  side,  and  now  on 
the  other  (cf.  Shakspeare's  *  When  to  the  sessions  of  sweet  silent 
thought,  I  summon  up  remembrance  of  things  past ') ;  in  this  case 
firra^v  aAX^Xa>i/  almost  = 'alternately,'  *  in  mutual  debate';  (ii) 
taking  the  previous  part  of  the  verse  as  referring  to  the  decisions 
of  Conscience  when  in  private  it  passes  in  review  a  man's  own 
acts,  and  this  latter  clause  as  dealing  rather  with  its  judgements  on 
the  acts  of  the  others ;  then  Merofv  oXX^Xa>y  will  =  '  between  one 
another,'  *  between  man  and  man,*  *  in  the  intercourse  of  man 
with  man';  and  Xoyio-fiav  will  be  the  'arguments'  which  now 
take  one  side  and  now  the  other.  The  principal  argument  in 
favour  of  this  view  (which  is  that  of  Mey.  Gif.  Lips.)  is  the  em- 
phatic position  of  fA€Ta(v  aXX^Xwv,  which  suggests  a  contrast  between 
the  two  clauses,  as  if  they  described  two  different  processes  and 
not  merely  different  parts  or  aspects  of  the  same  process. 

There  is  a  curious  parallel  to  this  description  in  Assump.  Moys.  i.  13 
Creavit  eni'm  orbem  terrarum  propter  plebem  suam,  et  non  coepit  earn 
inceptionem  oeafurae  .  .  .  palam  facere,  ut  in  eagentes  arguantur  et  hufnili- 
ter  inter  se  disputationibus  arguant  se. 

TWK  XoyiafiuK :  the  Xoyuri^oi  are  properly  *  thoughts  *  conceived  in 
the  mind,  not  '  arguments '  used  in  external  debate.  This  appears 
from  the  usage  of  the  word,  which  is  frequently  combined  with 
Kopdlq  (n-oXXot  Xoyurftol  <V  Kapdltf,  dvdpds  Prov.  xix.  2 1 ;  cf.  Ps.  xxxii.  1 1  ; 
frov.  vf.  18):  it  is  used  of  secret  'plots'  Qer.  xviii.  18  dcCrf 
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'koyiacufuda  M  'itptfiuty  Xoyia/Mov,  *  devise  devices '),  and  of  the  Divine 
intentions  (Jer.  xxix  [xxxvi]  ii  \oytovfuu  c0*  vfuis  Xoyta-fiov  «lpfiv/}s). 
In  the  present  passage  St.  Faul  is  describing  an  internal  process, 
though  one  which  is  destined  to  find  external  expression ;  it  is  the 
process  by  which  are  formed  the  moral  judgements  of  men  upon 
their  fellows. 

'  The  conscience '  and  '  the  thoughts '  both  belong  to  the  same  persons. 
Thb  is  rightly  seen  by  Klopper,  who  has  written  at  length  on  the  passage 
before  ns  {Paulinische  Studien,  Konigsberg,  1887,  p.  10);  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  both  the  conscience  and  the  thoughts  are  exercised  upon  the  same 
objects,  or  that  /icro^^  dXXi^Xan^  must  be  referred  to  the  thoughts  in  the 
sense  that  influences  from  without  are  excluded.  The  parallel  quoted  in 
support  of  this  (Matt,  xviii.  15  fttra^b  aov  koX  atrrov  ii6vov)  derives  that  part 
of  its  meaning  from  fidvov,  not  from  /icro^t;. 

<J  Kai:  *or  even,'  *or  it  may  be/  implying  that  anclK,  is  the  ex- 
ception, Korrjy,  the  rule. 

16.  The  best  way  to  punctuate  is  probably  to  put  (in  English) 
a  colon  after  ver.  13,  and  a  semi-colon  at  the  end  of  ver.  15 :  ver. 
16  goes  back  to  diKauaOrj^ovTai  in  ver.  13,  or  rather  forms  a  conclu- 
sion to  the  whole  paragraph,  taking  up  again  the  cV  fiutp^  of  ver.  5. 
The  object  of  vv.  13-15  is  to  explain  how  it  comes  about  that 
Gentiles  who  have  no  law  may  yet  be  judged  as  if  ihey  had  one : 
they  have  a  second  inferior  kind  of  law,  if  not  any  written  precepts 
yet  the  law  of  conscience ;  by  this  law  they  will  be  judged  when 
quick  and  dead  are  put  upon  their  trial. 

Orig.,  with  his  usual  acuteness,  sees  the  difficulty  of  connecting  ver.  16  with 
ver.  15,  and  gives  an  answer  which  is  substantially  right  The  'thoughts 
accusing  and  condemning  *  are  not  conceived  as  rising  up  at  the  last  day  but 
now.  They  leave  however  marks  behind,  vflut  in  certs,  iia  in  corde  nostra. 
These  marks  God  can  see  (ed.  Lomra.  p.  109). 

Iv  ^(i4p<2i  8t€  {et  WH.  marg:) :  Ivf  inUfx^  B,  WH.  text:  Ir  ij^^p?  ^  A, 
Pesh.  BoL  fl/.,  \VH.  marg. 

8ul  'Itjo-ov  Xpurrot)  {et  WH.  marg.) :  Jwt  Xpttrrov  'IiyaoC  NB,  Orig.,  Tisch. 
WH.  text. 

itpiKei :  might  be  «fpiW«,  as  RV.  marg,,  fut.  regarded  as  certain. 

Kard  tA  €6ayy£ki6v  jioo.  The  point  to  which  St.  Paul's  Gospel, 
or  habitual  teaching,  bears  witness  is,  not  that  God  will  judge  the 
world  (which  was  an  old  doctrine),  but  that  He  will  judge  it  ihrough 
Jesus  Christ  as  His  Deputy  (which  was  at  least  new  in  its  applica- 
tion, though  the  Jews  expected  the  Messiah  to  act  as  Judge,  Enoch 
xlv,  xlvi,  with  Charles'  notes). 

The  phrase  irard  rh  €{tayy,  fwv  occurs  Rom.  xvi.  25,  of  the  specially 
Pauline  doctrine  of  'free  grace*;  2  Tim.  ii.  8,  (i)  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  from  the  dead,  (ii)  of  His  descent  from  the  seed  of  David. 

We  note  in  passing  the  not  very  intelligent  tradition  (introduced  by  ^<ri 
««,  Eus.  ff.  E.  HI.  iv.  8\  that  wherever  St.  Paul  spoke  of  *hi8  Gospel*  he 
meant  the  Gospel  of  St,  Luk^. 
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FAHiTJBE  OF  THE  JEWS. 

II.  17-29.  Tie  Jew  may  boast  of  his  possession  of  a  special 
Revelation  and  a  written  Law,  but  all  the  time  his  practice 
shows  that  he  is  really  no  better  than  the  Gentile  ( vv.  1 7-24). 
And  if  he  takes  his  stand  on  Circumcision,  that  too  is  of 
value  only  so  far  as  it  is  moral  and  spiritual.  In  this  moral 
and  spiritual  circumcision  the  Gentile  also  may  share  (vv. 
a5-29). 

'^Do  you  tell  me  that  you  bear  the  proud  name  of  Jew,  that 
you  repose  on  a  written  law  as  the  charter  of  your  salvation  ?  Do 
you  boast  that  Jehovah  is  your  God,  "that  you  are  fully  ac- 
quainted with  His  revealed  Will,  that  you  adopt  for  yourself  a  high 
standard  and  listen  to  the  reading  of  the  Law  every  Sabbath-day  ? 
"  Do  you  give  yourself  out  with  so  much  assurance  as  a  guide  to 
-the  poor  blind  Gentile,  a  luminary  to  enlighten  his  darkness  ?  *°  Do 
you  call  your  pupils  dullards  and  yourself  their  schoolmaster  ?  Are 
they  mere  infants  and  you  their  teacher?  You,  who  have  all 
knowledge  and  all  truth  visibly  embodied  for  you  in  the  Law? 
**  Boastful  Jew  I  How  does  your  practice  comport  with  your 
theory  ?  So  ready  to  teach  others,  do  you  need  no  teaching  your- 
self? The  eighth  "and  seventh  commandments  which  you  hold 
up  to  others — do  you  yourself  keep  them  ?  You  profess  to  loathe 
and  abhor  idols ;  but  do  you  keep  your  hands  from  robbing  their 
temples?  "You  vaunt  the  possession  of  a  law;  and  by  the 
violation  of  that  law  you  affront  and  dishonour  God  Who  gave  it. 
''^As  Isaiah  wrote  that  the  Gentiles  held  the  Name  of  God  in 
contempt  because  they  saw  His  people  oppressed  and  enslaved,  so 
do  they  now  for  a  different  reason — because  of  the  gross  incon- 
sistency in  practice  of  those  who  claim  to  be  His  people. 

**  True  it  is  that  behind  the  Law  you  have  also  the  privilege  of 
Circumcision,  which  marks  the  people  of  Promise.  And  Circum- 
cision has  its  value  if  you  are  a  law-performer.  But  if  you  are 
a  law-breaker  you  might  as  well  be  uncircumcised.  ^  Does  it  not 
follow  that  if  the  uncircumcised  Gentile  keeps  the  weightier  statutes 
of  the  Moral  Law,  he  will  be  treated  as  if  he  were  circumcised? 
^  And  uncircumcised  as  he  is,  owing  to  his  Gentile  birth,  yet  if  he 
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fulfils  the  Law,  his  example  will  {by  contrast)  condemn  you  who 
with  the  formal  advantages  of  a  written  law  and  circumcision,  only 
break  the  law  of  which  you  boast.  *  For  it  is  not  he  who  has  the 
outward  and  visible  marks  of  a  Jew  who  is  the  true  Jew ;  neither 
is  an  outward  and  bodily  circumcision  the  true  circumcision. 
*•  But  he  who  is  inwardly  and  secretly  a  Jew  is  the  true  Jew ;  and 
the  moral  and  spiritual  circumcision  is  that  which  really  deserves 
the  name.  The  very  word  *  Jew ' — descendant  of  Judah — means 
'praise'  (Gen.  xxix.  35).  And  such  a  Jew  has  his  'praise,'  not 
from  man  but  from  God. 

17.  El  S^  t^  A  B  D*  al.,  Latt.  Pesh.  Boh.  Arm.  Aeth.,  &c. :  "lit 
I>L  tf/.,  Hard.,  Chrys.  ai.  The  authorities  for  tl  dt  include  all  the 
oldest  MSS.,  all  the  leading  versions,  and  the  oldest  Fathers :  idc  is 
an  itacism  favoured  by  the  fact  that  it  makes  the  construction 
slightly  easier.  Reading  tt  dc  the  apodosis  of  the  sentence  begins 
at  ver.  21. 

'louSatos :  here  approaches  in  meaning  (as  in  the  mouth  of  a  Jew 
it  would  have  a  tendency  to  do)  to  lo-pai/Xinyr,  a  member  of  the . 
Chosen  People,  opposed  to  the  heathen. 

Strictly  speaking,  'EfipcuoSf  opp.  'EAAi/viar^f,  calls  attention  to  language; 
*lovd(uoSt  opp.  "EXXi/i',  calls  attention  to  nationality ;  *1(t parfKiTrft  -  a  member 
of  the  theocracy,  in  possession  of  full  theocratic  privileges  (Trench,  Syn, 
§  xxxix,  p.  13a  ff.).  The  word  'lovSoTos  does  not  occur  in  LXX  (though 
lovdai'tr/ios  is  fonnd  four  times  in  a  Mace.)?  hut  at  this  date  it  is  the  common 
word ;  'Efipouos  and  'Iffpar^Xirrfs  are  terms  reserved  by  the  Jews  themselves, 
the  one  to  distinguish  between  the  two  main  divisions  of  their  race  (the 
Palestinian  and  Greek-speaking),  the  other  to  describe  their  esoteric  status. 

For  the  Jew's  pride  in  bis  privileges  comp.  4  Ezra  vi.  55  f.  Amc  autem 
omnia  dixi  coram  te^  DominCy  quoniam  dixisti  eas  (sc.  genies)  nil  esse^  et 
quoniam  salivas  assimilatae  sunt,  et  quasi  stillicidium  de  vase  similasti 
habundantiam  eorum. 

iiroKOfidlT| :  *  bearest  the  name ' :  cVoi^o/ta^cii^rz'  to  impose  a  name,' 
pass.  *  to  have  a  name  imposed.' 

^iramiraJn  v^^  :  *  have  a  law  to  lean  upon ' :  so  (without  art.) 
M  A  B  D* ;  but  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  later  MSS.  should 
make  the  statement  more  definite,  *  lean  upon  the  Law.'  For  «rai». 
{requtescis  Vulg.)  cf.  Mic.  iii.  1 1 ;  £zek.  xxix.  7  :  the  word  implies 
at  once  the  sense  of  support  and  the  saving  of  ill-directed  labour 
which  resulted  to  the  Jew  from  the  possession  of  a  law. 

KauxcUrai  iv  ec<^ :  suggested  by  Jer.  ix.  24  '  let  him  that  glorieth 
glory  in  this,  that  he  understandeth  and  knoweth  Me,  that  I  am 
the  Lord.' 

KavxAo-ai :  for  icavx^,  stopping  at  the  first  step  in  the  process  of  con- 
traction («avx<i«rcu,  ieavxoia<u,  imvx$).     This  is  one  of  the  forms  which  used 
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to  be  called  '  Alexandrine/  but  which  simply  belong  to  the  popular  Greek 
current  at  the  time  (Hort,  Introd.  p.  304).  Kovxcurai  occurs  also  in  i  Cor. 
iv.  7,  icaraxavxaccu  Rom.  xL  18  ;  comp.  dSwaaai  Luke  xyi.  25,  and  from  un- 
contracted  verbs,  ^ytaai .  .  .  vUaat  Luke  xvii.  8,  Zvyatrai  Matt.  v.  36  (but 
iiSvy  Mark  ix.  22) ;  see  Win.  Gr.  xiii.  2d  (p.  90). 

18.  T&  O^fifia.  Bp.  Lightfoot  has  shown  that  this  phrase  was 
so  constantly  used  for  *  the  Divine  Will '  that  even  without  the  art. 
it  might  have  that  signification,  as  in  i  Cor.  xvi.  12  (On  Revistofiy 
p.  106  ed.  I,  p.  118  ed.  2). 

SoKif&dlcis  rd  Sia^^porra :  probas  utiliora  Cod.  Clarom.  Rufin. 
Vulg. ;  non  modo  prae  malis  boTia  sed  in  bom's  optima  Beng.  on 
Phil.  i.  .10,  where  the  phrase  recurs  exactly.  Both  words  are 
ambiguous :  toKtiiaC^uf  =  (i)  *  to  test,  assay,  discern ' ;  (ii)  '  to 
approve  after  testing'  (see  on  i.  28);  and  ra  dta^cpovra  may  be 
either  '  things  which  differ,'  or  *  things  which  stand  out,  or  excel.' 
Thus  arise  the  two  interpretations  represented  in  RV.  and  RV. 
marg,^  with  a  like  division  of  commentators.  The  rendering  of 
RV.  marg,  {*provest  the  things  that  differ,'  *hast  experience  of 
good  and  bad '  Tyn.)  has  the  support  of  £uthym.-Zig.  (diaicpiMtr  rd 

biaffi€povra  aKkrjkav  olov  Kokhv  Koi  Ktucdvy  dptr^v  km  icajciay),  Fri.  De  W. 

Oltr.  Go.  Lips.  Mou.  The  rendering  of  RV.  {'approvest  the 
things  that  are  excellent')  is  adopted  by  Latt.  Orig.  (t'/a  ui  non 
solum  quae  sint  bona  sciaSy  verum  etiam  quae  sint  meliora  et  uiiliora 
dtscernas),  most  English  Versions,  Mey.  Lft.  Gif.  Lid.  (Chrys.  does 
not  distinguish ;  Va  is  undecided).  The  second  rendering  is  the 
more  pointed. 

KaTfixoiSfUKos  itt  Tou  i^fiou  :  cf.  Acts.  xv.  31. 

19.  irliroi0as  ».t.\.  The  common  construction  after  vivoiBat  is  iri :  ace. 
and  infin.  is  very  rare.  It  seems  better,  with  Vaughan,  to  take  <r«avT6v 
closely  with  iritroiOaSf  *  and  art  persuaded  as  to  thyself  that  thou  art,'  &c 

68i|Ydv  .  .  .  Tv^X^^.  It  is  natural  to  compare  Matt.  xv.  14  twI>\oI  cl<nv 
69rfyol  rv<^\Siv  k.t.\.  ;  also  xxiii.  16, 24.  Lips,  thinks  that  the  first  saying  was 
present  to  the  mind  of  the  Apostle.  It  would  not  of  course  follow  that  it 
was  current  in  writing,  though  that  too  is  possible.  On  the  other  hand  the 
expression  may  have  been  more  or  less  proverbial :  comp.  Wunsche,  Erldut. 
d.  Evang,  on  Matt,  xxiii.  16.  The  same  epithet  was  given  by  a  Galilaean 
to  R.  Chasda,  Baba  Kama  fol.  52a.'  When  the  Shepherd  is  angry  with  the 
sheep  he  blinds  their  leader;  i.e.  when  God  determines  to  punish  the 
Israelites,  He  gives  them  unworthy  rulers.' 

20.  iraiScun^K:  'a  schoolmaster,'  with  the  idea  of  discipline, 
correction,  as  well  as  teaching ;  cf.  Heb.  xii.  9. 

ni|irutfK :  'infants/  opp.  to  rcXctoc,  'adults,'  as  in  Heb.  v.  13,  14. 

fuSp^tMriK :  *  outline,'  *  delineation,'  *  embodiment.'  As  a  rule 
ayi)yM  =  outward  form  as  opp.  to  inward  substance,  while  fiop<^^ 
=  outward  form  as  determined  by  inward  substance ;  so  that 
ax^fux  is  the  variable,  m<>p</>^  ^'^  permanent,  element  in  things :  see 
Lft.  Phil,  p.  125  IF. ;  Sp,  Comm,  on  i  Cor.  vii.  31.  Nor  does  the 
present  passage  conflict  with  this  distinction.    The  Law  was  a  real 
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expression  of  Divine  truth,  so  far  as  it  went.  It  is  more  diflficult  to 
account  for  2  Tim.  iii.  5  tx^prtg  ftopffxuKrip  cvo-c/Scuir  liiv  df  hvvciiav 
aur^ff  fipmiiuvoi. 

Sec  however  Lit  in  Joum,  of  Class,  and  Sacr.  Philol.  (1857)  iii.  115 
'  They  will  observe  that  in  two  passages  where  St.  Paul  does  speak  of  that 
which  is  unreal  or  at  least  external,  and  does  not  employ  vxVf^t  ^^  still 
avoids  using  fMfxff^  as  inappropriate,  and  adopts  fi6p<pcaffis  instead  (Rom.  ii. 
ao;  a  Tim.  iii.  5),  where  the  termination  •«<ris  denotes  '*the  aiming  after  or 
aflecting  the  /m^.'*  *    Can  this  quite  be  made  good  f 

21.  oSv:  resumptive,  introducing  the  apodosis  to  the  long  pro- 
tasis in  w.  1 7-20.  After  the  string  of  points,  suspended  as  it  were 
in  the  air,  by  which  the  Apostle  describes  the  Jew's  complacency, 
he  now  at  last  comes  down  with  his  emphatic  accusation.  Here 
is  the  '  Thou  art  the  man '  which  we  have  been  expecting  since 
ver.  I. 

icX4irrfiv :  infin.  because  ierifi6ffffo»  contains  the  idea  of  command. 

22.  pScXucr(r<Sfi€Kos :  used  of  the  expression  of  physical  disgust, 
esp.  of  the  Jew's  horror  at  idolatry. 

Note  the  piling  up  of  phrases  in  Deut  vii.  16  Ka\  oCk  tlaoifftis  fiUXvyfM 
[here  of  the  gold  and  silver  plates  with  which  idols  were  overlaid]  tls 
rhv  otieSv  aov,  Kai  ion  iydBrjfMa  &airtp  rovro,  tr/xKrox^iV/iart  vpocoxOtfts  koI 
fiZt\{rfiMTi  $dt\v(ji,  in  6y6$fjfi&  kany.  Comp.  also  Dan.  xii.  1 1 ;  Matt.  zxiv. 
15,  &c.  One  of  the  ignominies  of  captivity  was  to  be  compelled  to  carry 
the  idols  of  the  heathen  :  Assump.  Mays.  viii.  4  cogentur  palam  baiuUtre  idola 
eorum  inquinata, 

UpoovXcis.  The  passage  just  quoted  (Deut.  vii.  26  with  25), 
Joseph.  Ant.  IV.  viii.  10,  and  Acts  xix.  37  (where  the  town-clerk 
asserts  that  St.  Paul  and  his  companions  were  '  not  Up6(n)Koi)  show 
that  the  robbery  of  temples  was  a  charge  to  which  the  Jews  were 
open  in  spite  of  their  professed  horror  of  idol-worship. 

There  were  provisions  in  the  Talmud  which  expressly  guarded  against 
this :  everything  which  had  to  do  with  an  idol  was  a  $B4kvyfM  to  him  unless 
it  had  been  previously  desecrated  by  Gentiles.  But  for  this  the  Jew  might 
have  thought  that  in  depriving  the  heathen  of  their  idol  he  was  doing  a  good 
work.  See  the  passages  in  Delitzsch  ad  loc. ;  also  on  Upwrvkia^  which  must 
not  be  interpreted  too  narrowly,  Lft.,  Ess.  on  Supem.  Rel.  p.  399  £ ; 
Ramsay,  The  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire ^  p.  144  n.,  where  it  is  noted 
that  hpoffvkia  was  just  one  of  the  crimes  which  a  provincial  governor  could 
proceed  again<it  by  his  own  imperium. 

The  Eng.  Versions  of  hpocvKui  group  themselves  thus :  *  robbest  God  of 
his  honour*  Tyn.  Cran.  Genev. ;  'doest  sacrilege'  ;or  equivalent)  Wic. 
Rhem.  AV.  RV.  marg. ;  *  dost  rob  temples '  RV. 

28.  It  is  probably  best  not  to  treat  this  verse  as  a  question. 
The  questions  which  go  before  are  collected  by  a  summary  accu- 
sation. Gif.,  with  a  delicate  sense  of  Greek  composition,  sees 
a  hint  of  this  in  the  change  from  participles  to  the  relative  and 

indie,  (o  didacTKtty  ...  Off  Kav\aaai), 
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24.  A  free  adaptation  of  Is.  lii.  5  (LXX).  Heb.  *  And  con- 
tinually all  the  day  long  My  Name  is  blasphemed ' :  LXX  adds  to 
this  di*  viuLs  and  w  rols  eOveaiv.   St.  Paul  omits  diairayi^r  and  changes 

liov  to  rov  6foi;. 

The  original  meant  that  the  Name  of  God  was  reviled  by  the 
tyrants  and  oppressors  of  Israel :  St.  Paul,  following  up  a  suggestion 
in  the  LXX  {di  vfias),  traces  this  reviling  to  the  scandal  caused 
by  Israel's  inconsistency.  The  fact  that  the  formula  of  quotation 
is  thrown  to  the  end  shows  that  he  is  conscious  of  applying  the 
passage  freely :  it  is  almost  as  if  it  were  an  after-thou^t  that  the 
language  he  has  just  used  is  a  quotation  at  all.  See  the  longer 
note  on  ch.  x,  below. 

26.  viuov  irpdaa]gt.  On  the  absence  of  the  art.  see  especially  the  scholarly 
note  in  Va. :  *  It  is  almost  as  if  vo/iov  wpAxrattv  and  v6fiov  wapafidnjs  were 
leverally  like  voytoOtrnv^  yo/Aotpvkcue€iy,  &c.,  yoftoOirrjSt  vofio8i8curiMiAos,  &c., 
one  compound  word:  if  thou  be  a  lam-doer . . .  if  thou  he  a  iaw-transgressor, 
8lc,  indicating  the  character  of  the  person,  rather  than  calling  attention  to 
the  particnlar^^Trm  or  designcUion  of  the  law,  which  claims  ob^ience.' 

YCYovcv:  <is  by  that  very  fact  become.'  Del.  quotes  the  realistic  ex- 
pression given  to  this  idea  in  the  Jewish  fancy  that  God  would  send  his 
angel  to  remove  the  marks  of  circumcision  on  the  wicked. 

26.  els  vcpiTOfJi^K  XoyioOi^aCTai  :  XayiCtaBai  tU  ri  ^  XoyiCtaBat  tls  r& 

thai  riy  tU  denoting  result,  '  so  as  to  be  in  place  of,'  '  reckoned  as 
a  substitute  or  equivalent  for '  (Fri.,  Grm.-Thay.  s.  v.  \oyi{ofiai  i  a). 

Of  the  synonyms  ryjptir,  ^kAoativ,  tcXco'  ;  rrfp€^  ^  *  to  keep  an  eye  upon,* 
'to  observe  carefully*  (and  then  do) ;  <tw?^auy  —  ' to  guard  as  a  deposit,' 
*  to  preserve  intact '  against  violence  from  without  or  within ;  rtXay  «  '  to 
bring  (a  law)  to  its  proper  fulfilment '  in  action ;  rrjptTy  and  tpvXdaatiy  are 
both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  agent,  rcXciV  from  that  of  the  law  which 
is  obeyed.    See  Westcott  on  Jo.  xvii.  12;  i  Jo.  ii.  3. 

27.  KpiKci:  most  probably  categorical  and  not  a  question  as 
AV.  and  RV. ;  =  '  condemn '  by  comparison  and  contrast,  as  in 
Matt.  xii.  41,  42  Uhe  men  of  Nineveh  shall  stand  up  in  the  judge- 
ment with  this  generation  and  shall  condemn  it,'  &c.  Again  we 
are  pointed  back  to  vv.  1-3 ;  the  judge  of  others  shall  be  himself 
judged. 

V|  Ik  ^uacws  ditpoPuoTia :  uncircumcision  which  physically  re- 
mains as  it  was  born.  The  order  of  the  words  seems  opposed  to 
Prof.  Burton's  rendering,  'the  uncircumcision  which  by  nature 
fulfils  the  law'  (cVe  <f>v<r.=<Pv(rii  V.  14). 

Sid  of  'attendant  circumstances'  as  in  iv.  11,  viiL  25,  xiv.  20; 
Anglicb  '  with,'  with  all  your  advantages  of  circumcision  and  the 
possession  of  a  written  law. 

The  distinction  between  the  literal  Israel  which  is  after  the  flesh 
and  the  true  spiritual  Israel  is  a  leading  idea  with  St.  Paul  and 
is  worked  out  at  length  in  iz.  6  ff. ;  see  also  pp.  2, 14  sup.  We  may 
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compare  Phil.  iii.  3,  where  St.  Paul  claims  that  Christians  represent 
the  true  circumcision. 

28.  6  4v  T^  ^avcpf .  The  Greek  of  this  and  the  next  verse  is  elliptical, 
and  there  is  some  ambignity  as  to  how  much  belongs  to  the  subject  and  how 
much  to  the  predicate.  Even  accomplished  scholars  like  Dr.  GifTord  and 
Dr.  Vaughan  differ.  The  latter  has  some  advantage  in  symmetry,  making 
the  missing  words  in  both  clauses  belong  to  the  subject  i*  Not  he  who  is 
[a  Jew]  outwardly  is  a  Jew  .  .  .  but  he  who  is  [a  Jew]  in  secret  is  a  Jew  *)  ; 
but  it  is  a  drawback  to  this  view  of  the  construction  that  it  separates  irtpiTo/x^ 
and  KapSias :  Gif.,  as  it  seems  to  us  rightly,  combines  these  ('  he  which  is 
inwardly  a  Jew  [is  truly  a  Jew],  and  circumcision  of  heart  ...  [is  true 
circumcision ']).    Similarly  Lips.  Weiss  (but  not  Mey.). 

28.  ircpiTOfi^  KapSias.  The  idea  of  a  spiritual  (heart-)  circum- 
cision goes  back  to  the  age  of  Deuteronomy ;  Deut.  x.  16  irtfHTf- 

fiel(r6€  r^p  aKKrjpoKapbiav  vfiS>y  :  Jer.  iv.  4  irepiTyL'q&qTf  r^  Gc^  vixS>v^  «rai 
ir€ptT€fJL((r$€  rffv  aicKripoKapdiav  VfiSiv :  cf.  Jer.  ix.  26 ;  £zek.  xliv.  7 ; 
Acts  vii.  51.  Justin  works  out  elaborately  the  idea  of  the  Christian 
circumcision,  I)ial.  c.  Tryph  114. 

6  lircuKos.  We  believe  that  Dr.  Gifford  was  the  first  to  point 
out  that  there  is  here  an  evident  play  on  the  name  *  Jew ' :  Judah 
=*  Praise  '  (cf.  Gen.  xxix.  35 ;  xlix.  8). 


CASUISTICAIi    OBJECTIOia^S    AN8WEBED. 

III.  1-8.  This  argtiment  may  suggest  three  objections: 
(i)  If  the  moral  Gentile  is  better  off  than  the  immoral  Jew^ 
what  becomes  of  the  Jew's  advantages  ? — ANSWER.  He  still 
has  many.  His  {e.g.)  are  the  promises  (w.  1-2).  (ii)  But 
has  not  the  Jews  unbelief  cancelled  those  promises? — 
Answer.  No  unbelief  on  the  part  of  man  can  affect  the 
pledged  word  of  God:  it  only  serves  to  enhance  His  faithful^ 
ness  (w.  3,  4).  (iii)  If  that  is  the  result  of  his  action,  why 
should  man  be  judged? — ANSWER.  He  certainly  will  be 
judged:  we  may  not  say  {as  I  am  falsely  accused  of  saying\ 
Do  evil  that  good  may  come  (vv.  5-8). 

'  If  the  qualifications  which  God  requires  are  thus  inward  and 
spiritual,  an  objector  may  urge,  What  becomes  of  the  privileged 
position  of  the  Jew,  his  descent  from  Abraham,  and  the  like  ? 
What  does  he  gain  by  his  circumcision  ?  '  He  does  gain  much 
on  all  sides.     The  first  gain  is  that  to  the  Jews  were  committed 
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the  prophecies  of  the  Messiah.  [Here  the  subject  breaks  off; 
a  fuller  enumeration  is  given  in  ch.  ix.  4,  5.] 

'You  say,  But  the  Jews  by  their  unbelief  have  forfeited  their 
share  in  those  prophecies.  And  I  admit  that  some  Jews  have 
rejected  Christianity,  in  which  they  are  fulfilled.  What  then? 
The  promises  of  God  do  not  depend  on  man.  He  will  keep  His 
word,  whatever  man  may  do.  *  To  suggest  otherwise  were 
blasphemy.  Nay,  God  must  be  seen  to  be  true,  though  all  man- 
kind are  convicted  of  falsehood.  Just  as  in  Ps.  li,  the  Psalmist 
confes3es  that  the  only  effect  of  his  own  sin  will  be  that  (in 
forensic  metaphor)  God  will  be  '  declared  righteous '  in  His  sayings 
[the  promises  just  mentioned],  and  gain  His  case  when  it  is  brought 
to  trial. 

•A  new  objection  arises.  If  our  unrighteousness  is  only 
a  foil  to  set  off  the  righteousness  of  God  would  not  God  be  unjust 
who  punishes  men  for  sin  ?  (Speaking  of  God  as  if  He  were  man 
can  hardly  be  avoided.)  •  That  too  were  blasphemy  to  think  I  If 
any  such  objection  were  sound,  God  could  not  judge  the  world. 
But  we  know  that  He  will  judge  it.  Therefore  the  reasoning  must 
be  fallacious. 

'If,  you  say,  as  in  the  case  before  us,  the  truthfulness  of 
God  in  performing  His  promises  is  only  thrown  into  relief  by  my 
infidelity,  which  thus  redounds  to  His  glory,  why  am  I  still  like 
other  offenders  («fot)  brought  up  for  judgement  as  a  sinner  ? 

•  So  the  objector.  And  I  know  that  this  charge  of  saying 
'  Let  us  do  evil  that  good  may  come '  is  brought  with  slanderous 
exaggeration  against  me — as  if  the  stress  which  I  lay  on  faith 
compared  with  works  meant.  Never  mind  what  your  actions  are, 
provided  only  that  the  end  you  have  in  view  is  right. 

All  I  will  say  is  that  the  judgement  which  these  sophistical 
reasoners  will  receive  is  richly  deserved. 

Iff.  It  is  characteristic  of  this  Epistle  that  St.  Paul  seems 
to  imagine  himself  face  to  face  with  an  opponent,  and  that  he 
discusses  and  answers  arguments  which  an  opponent  might  bring 
against  him  (so  iii.  iff.,  iv.  iff.,  vi.  iff.,  15 ff.,  vii.  7ff.).  No 
doubt  this  is  a  way  of  presenting  the  dialectical  process  in  his  own 
mind.  But  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  way  which  would  seem  to 
have  been  suggested  by  actual  experience  of  controversy  with 
Jews  and  the  narrower  Jewish  Christians.     We  are  told  expressly 
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that  the  charge  of  saying  '  Let  us  do  evil  that  good  may  come ' 
was  brought  as  a  matter  of  fact  against  the  Apostle  (ver.  8).  And 
vi.  I,  15  restate  this  charge  in  Pauline  language.  The  Apostle 
as  it  were  takes  it  up  and  gives  it  out  again  as  if  it  came  in  the 
logic  of  his  own  thought.  And  the  other  charge  of  levelling  down 
all  the  Jew's  privileges,  of  ignoring  the  Old  Testament  and  dis- 
paraging its  saints,  was  one  which  must  as  inevitably  have  been 
brought  against  St.  Paul  as  the  like  charges  were  brought  against 
St.  Stephen  (Acts  vi.  13  f.).  It  is  probable  however  that  Sl  Paul 
had  himself  wrestled  with  this  question  long  before  it  was  pointed 
against  him  as  a  weapon  in  controversy ;  and  he  propounds  it  in 
the  order  in  which  it  would  naturally  arise  in  that  stress  of  reason- 
ing, pro  and  con,  which  went  to  the  shaping  of  his  own  system. 
The  modified  form  in  which  the  question  comes  up  the  second 
time  (ver.  9)  shows — if  our  interpretation  is  correct — that  St.  Paul  is 
there  rather  following  out  his  own  thought  than  contending  with 
an  adversary. 

L  T&  vcpuro^K.  That  which  encircles  a  thing  necessarUy 
lies  outside  it.  Hence  ntpi  would  seem  to  have  a  latent  meaning 
'  beyond,'  which  is  appropriated  rather  by  frcpa,  nipap,  but  comes  out 
in  v€pia<r6sy  '  that  which  is  in  excess,'  '  over  and  above.' 

2.  irpMTOK  \Liy :  intended  to  be  followed  by  circira  df,  but  the  line 
of  argument  is  broken  off  and  not  resumed.  A  list  of  privileges 
such  as  might  have  followed  here  is  given  in  ch.  ix.  4. 

wfiSirov  iilv  ydp :  om.  ydp  B  D*  E  G  minusc.  pauCy  verss,  plur.^  Chzys. 
Orig.-lat.  a/.,  [ri/»]  WH. 

€irurTfvOi|aav.  vio'tcvw,  in  the  sense  of '  entrust,'  '  confide,*  takes  ace.  of 
the  thing  entrasted,  dat.  of  the  person ;  e.  g.  Jo.  ii.  34  6  l\  'Irjaovs  oIk  ivl- 
0'rcvcr  tavrbr  [rather  airr^t^  or  ovt^k]  airrots.  In  the  passive  the  dat. 
becomes  nom.,  and  the  ace.  remains  unchanged  ( Buttmann,  pp.  175, 189, 190 ; 
Winer,  xxxii.  5  [p.  287] ;  ef.  i  Cor.  ix.  17 ;  Gal.  ii.  7). 

tA  X^ia.  St.  Paul  might  mean  by  this  the  whole  of  the  O.  T. 
regarded  as  the  Word  of  God,  but  he  seems  to  have  in  view  rather 
those  utterances  in  it  which  stand  out  as  most  unmistakably  Divine ; 
the  Law  as  given  from  Sinai  and  the  promises  relating  to  the 
Messiah. 

The  old  account  of  k6yio¥  as  a  dimin.  of  kSyos  is  probably  correct,  though 
Mey.-W.  make  it  neut.  of  A(>7tof  on  the  ground  that  XoyiStov  is  the  proper 
dimin.  The  form  KoyUioy  is  rather  a  strengthened  dimin.,  which  by  a  process 
common  in  language  took  the  place  of  \6yiov  when  it  acquired  the  special 
sense  of  'oracle.'  From  Herod,  downwards  k6fiov  =  *  oracle'  as  a  brief 
condensed  saying;  and  so  it  came  to  =  any  'inspired,  divine  utterance*: 
e. g.  in  Philo  of  the  'prophecies'  and  of  the  '  ten  comm<indments '  {irtpi  tuv 
9itca  koylcay  is  the  title  of  Philo*s  treatise).  So  in  LXX  the  expression  is 
used  of  the  '  word  of  the  Lord '  five  times  in  Isaiah  and  frequently  in  the 
Psalms  (no  less  than  seventeen  times  in  Ps.  cxix  [cxviii]).  From  this  usage 
it  was  natural  that  it  should  be  transferred  to  the  'sayings'  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  (Polyc.  a/  PAii,  vii.  i  &t  ii^  fjtt0o5€vy  rd  Xi>7ta  rod  Kvpiov :  cf.  Iren. 
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Adv,  Haer.  1  piaefl ;  also  Weiss,  Ein/,  §  5.  4).  But  from  the  time  of  Philo 
onwards  the  word  was  used  of  any  sacred  writing,  whether  discourse  or 
narrative ;  so  that  it  is  a  di^^puted  point  whether  the  ^Syta  rov  Kvpiov  which 
Papias  ascribes  to  St.  Matthew,  as  well  as  his  own  \oylajv  icvptaicSv  i^ijyffaus 
(Eus.  //.  E,  III.  xxxix.  16  and  i)  were  or  were  not  limited  to  discourse  (see 
especially  Lightfoot,  Ess.  (m  Supern,  Rel.  p.  17a  ff.)* 

3.  ■^monjaaK  .  .  .  dirKrria.  Do  these  words  refer  to  *  unbelief* 
(Mey.  Gif.  Lid.  Oltr.  Go.)  or  to  'unfaithfulness'  (De  W.  Weiss 
Lips.  Va.)  ?  Probably,  on  the  whole,  the  former  :  because  (i)  the 
main  point  in  the  context  is  the  disbelief  in  the  promises  of  the 
O.  T.  and  the  refusal  to  accept  them  as  fulfilled  in  Christ ;  (ii) 
chaps,  ix-xi  show  that  the  problem  of  Israel's  unbelief  weighed 
heavily  on  the  Apostle's  mind  ;  (iii)  *  unbelief  is  the  constant  sense 
of  the  word  (din<7T€«  occurs  seven  times,  in  which  the  only  apparent 
exception  to  this  sense  is  2  Tim.  ii.  13,  and  cnrurrla  eleven  times, 
with  no  clear  exception) ;  (iv)  there  is  a  direct  parallel  in  ch.  xi.  20 

Tg  onKTria  e^tiekdaBi^a'aVy  <rv  dc  rj  niarfi  €(mjKas,      At  the  same  time 

the  one  sense  rather  suggests  than  excludes  the  other ;  so  that  the 
oTrcaWa  of  man  is  naturally  contrasted  with  the  nl<rTis  of  God 
(cf.  Va.). 

irioTiK :  '  faithfulness '  to  His  promises ;  cf.  Lam.  iii.  23  iroXX^  ^ 

ir/oTif  ffov  :  jPs,  Sol.  viii.  35  ^  tflotis  aov  fieff  fjfimv.  * 

KaTapYi^(rei.  «arapy«ii/  (from  Kara  causative  and  afiy6s  ^  dtpy^s) 
=  *  to  render  inert  or  inactive ' :  a  characteristic  word  with  St.  Paul, 
occurring  twenty-five  times  in  his  writings  (including  2  Thess. 
Eph.  2  Tim.),  and  only  twice  elsewhere  (Lk.  Heb.)  :  =  (i)  in 
a  material  sense,  *  to  make  sterile  or  barren,'  of  soil  Lk.  xiii.  7, 

cf.  Rom.  vi.  6  iva  Korapyridg  t6  a&fm  rrjs  dfiaftrias,  *  that  the  body  aS 

an  instrument  of  sin  may  be  paralysed,  rendered  powerless'; 
ii)  in  a  figurative  sense,  '  to  render  invalid,'  *  abrogate,'  *  abolish ' 
Trjv  (irayytklav  Gal.  iii«  1 7  ;  y6fwp  Rom.  iii.  31). 

4.  f&^  Y^KoiTo:  a  formula  of  negation,  repelling  with  horror 
something  previously  suggested.  *  Fourteen  of  the  fifteen'  N.  T. 
instances  are  in  Paul's  writings,  and  in  twelve  of  them  it  expresses 
tlie  Apostle's  abhorrence  of  an  inference  which  he  fears  may  be 
falsely  drawn  from  his  argument '  (Burton,  M.  and  Z.  §  177  ;  cf. 
also  Lft.  on  Gal.  ii.  17). 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  vehement  impulsive  style  of  this  group  of  Epp. 
that  the  phrase  is  confined  to  them  (ten  times  in  Rom.,  once  in  i  Cor.,  twice 
in  Gal. ).  It  occurs  five  times  in  LXX,  not  however  standing  alone  as  here, 
but  worked  into  the  body  of  the  sentence  (cf.  Gen.  xliv.  7, 17  ;  Josh.  zxii.  29, 
zxiv.  16 ;  I  Kings  xx  [xxi].  3). 

yiviirBa :  see  on  i.  3  above ;  the  transition  which  the  verb 
denotes  is  often  from  a  latent  condition  to  an  apparent  condition, 
and  so  here,  *  prove  to  be,'  *  be  seen  to  be.' 

dXif)Oi^s :  as  keeping  His  plighted  word. 
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«|rcJ9TV)s  :  in  asserting  that  God's  promises  have  not  been  fulfilled. 

KaOtl>9  yfypairrai :  '  £ven  as  it  stands  written/  The  quotation  is 
exact  from  LXX  of  Ps.  li  [1].  6.  Note  the  mistranslations  in  LXX 
(which  St.  Paul  adopts),  wdiani  (or  viKtivut)  for  tnsons  sis,  cV  rf 
icpi¥«r6ai  (pass.)  for  tn  iudicando  or  dum  tudtcas.  The  sense  of  the 
original  is  that  the  Psalmist  acknowledges  the  justice  of  God's 
judgement  upon  him.  The  result  of  his  sin  is  that  God  is  pro- 
nounced righteous  in  His  sentence,  free  from  blame  in  His  judging. 
St.  Paul  applies  it  as  if  the  Most  High  Himself  were  put  upon  trial 
and  declared  guiltless  in  respect  to  the  promises  which  He  has 
fulfilled,  though  man  will  not  believe  in  their  fulfilment. 

8ir«0s  dv :  dr  points  to  an  unexpressed  condition,  '  in  case  a  decision  is 
given.' 

SiKouttOgs :  '  that  thou  mightest  be  pronounced  righteous '  by 
ihe  judgement  of  mankind ;  see  p.  30  f.  above,  and  compare  Matt.  zi. 

19  Kcu.  i^aMrj  ^  crcM^ia  dno  t&»  €pyQ»p  (v.  1.  rcxMiv  :  cf.  Lk.  vii.  35) 
avrrjs,      Tesf,  JLII  Pair,  Sym.  6  on-Mr  d(icai»^c0  cnrd  r^r  dfutprias  t»p 

^X&v  vfi&v.  Ps,  Sol.  ii.  16  cyco  diffOittxTtt  ort  6  Gcor.  The  usage 
occurs  repeatedly  in  this  book ;  see  Ryle  and  James  ad  loc, 

iv  Tois«X^Y^('S  <rou :  not  '  pleadings '  ( Va.)  but  *  sayings,'  i.  e.  the 
X'tyia  just  meniioned.     Heb.  probably  =  *  judicial  sentence.' 

KKVj<rr|s  :  like  vincerty  of  *  gaining  a  suit,'  opp.  to  ^rrao-^ui :  the 
full  phrase  is  vwjav  r^y  diKi^v  (Eur.  EL  955,  &c.). 

vurJjcTQt,  6  G  K  L  &c. ;  ¥iKi\am  K  A  D  £,  minusc  aliq.  Probably  yui4^*o 
is  right,  because  of  the  agreement  of  K  A  with  the  older  types  of  Western 
Text,  thus  representing  two  great  families.  The  reading  WKKi\VQ^  in  B  appa- 
rently belongs  to  the  small  Western  clement  in  that  MS.,  which  would  seem 
to  be  allied  to  that  in  G  rather  than  to  that  in  D.  There  is  a  similar 
fluctuation  in  MSS.  of  the  LXX :  viKtiay^^  is  the  reading  of  K  B  {def.  A), 
¥UfflC€ts  of  some  fourteen  cursives.  The  text  of  LXX  used  by  St  Paul  differs 
not  seldom  from  that  of  the  great  uncials. 

Rpii^caOai :  probably  not  mid.  ('  to  enter  upon  trial,*  '  go  to  law/ 
lit.  *get  judgment  for  oneself)  as  Mey.  Go.  Va.  Lid.,  but  pass, 
as  in  ver.  7  (so  Vulg.  Weiss  Kautzsch,  &c. ;  see  the  arguments 
from  the  usage  of  LXX  and  Heb.  in  Kautzsch,  De  VeL  Test,  Locis 
a  Paulo  allegafis,  p.  24  n.). 

5.  i\  dSiKia  ^^¥\  a  general  statement,  including  aniaria.  In 
like  manner  efoO  ^ixaioavvriv  is  general,  though  the  particular 
instance  which  St.  Paul  has  in  his  mind  is  the  faithfulness  of  God 
to  His  promises. 

auKiOTqai:  <rvvi<mjfu  {avpurrdm)  has   {n  N.  T.   two  COnspicuOUS 

meanings :  (i)  '  to  bring  together '  as  two  persons,  '  to  introduce ' 
or  '  commend '  to  one  another  (e.g.  Rom.  xvi.  i ;  a  Cor.  iii.  i;  iv.  2; 

V.    12,    &C. ;     cf.    avaraTiKai   (wurrdkai    2    Cor.   iii.    l);    (ii)   *  tO   put 

together'  pr  'make  good'  by  argument,  'to  prove,'  'establish' 
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(compositis  coUecHsque  quae  rem  contineant  argumeniis  aliquid  doceo 
Fritzsche),  as  in  Rom.  v.  8 ;  a  Cor.  vii.  11 ;  Gal.  ii.  18  (where  see 
LfL  and  EU.). 

Both  meanings  are  recognized  by  Hesych.  {awtaraytar  kitaivtiv,  ipatftpovr, 
fitfiatotiv,  vapoTiBiveu) ;  bnt  it  is  rather  strange  that  neither  comes  out  clearly 
in  the  varied  uses  of  the  word  in  LXX ;  the  second  is  found  in  Susann. 
61  dyiffTffcaif  M  ro^  Hvo  irptafiihas,  irt  awlaniow  dnc^  Aanl^X  (Theod.). 

Ti  Jpo<i|MK:  another  phrase,  like  y^ri  ycyoiro,  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  this  Epistle,  where  it  occurs  seven  times ;  not  elsewhere 
in  N.  T. 

ffcf)  oSiKos :  the  form  of  question  shows  that  a  negative  answer  is 
expected  (fi^  originally  meant '  Don't  say  that/  &c.). 

6  ^m^^ptty  i^¥  dpyi^K :  most  exactly,  '  the  inflicter  of  the  anger ' 
(Va.).  The  reference  is  to  the  Last  Judgement:  see  on  i.  18, 
xii.  19. 

Burton  however  makes  6  twt<p4pwv  strictly  equivalent  to  a  relative  clause, 
and  like  a  relative  clause  suggest  a  reason  ('Who  visiteth*«>' because  He 
visiteth*)  Af.  and  T.  %  428. 

icard  M^wKO¥  \hfu :  a  form  of  phrase  which  is  also  charac- 
teristic of  this  group  of  Epistles,  where  the  eager  argumentation  of 
the  Apostle  leads  him  to  press  the  analogy  between  human  and 
divine  things  in  a  way  that  he  feels  calls  for  apology.  The  exact 
phrase  recurs  only  in  Gal.  iii.  15 ;  but  comp.  also  i  Cor.  ix.  8 

Ijoi  Kara  ap$pwiroy  ravra  XoXm  :  a  Cor.  xi.  1 7  t  \aika,  ov  Kara  KvpiO¥ 
XoXm. 

6.  fvcl  inis  KpiKci :  St.  Paul  and  his  readers  alike  held  as  axio- 
matic the  belief  that  God  would  judge  the  world.  But  the  objection 
just  urged  was  inconsistent  with  that  belief,  and  therefore  must 
fall  to  the  ground. 

4iriC :  '  since,  if  that  were  so,  if  the  inflicting  of  punishment  necessarily 
implied  injustice.'  'Etc/  gets  the  meaning  *  if  so,*  *  if  not  *  ('  or  else '),  from 
the  context,  the  clause  to  which  it  points  being  supposed  to  be  repeated : 
here  iwtl  sc  cl  6Sutos  iarai  6  kwi^tpvy  ri^  ^pji"  (cf.  Buttmann,  Gr,  ^A.  T. 

G^  p.  359)- 

ihv  K^f&oK :  all  mankind. 

c(  84  M  A  minusc.  pauc,  Vulg.  cod.  Boh.,  Jo.-Damasc.,  Tisch.  WH.  text, 
RV.  text. ;  «<7dpBD£GKLP  &c.,  Vulg.  Syrr. , Orig.-lat.  Chrys.  a/.,  W H. 
mairg.  RV.  marg.    The  second  reading  may  be  in  its  origin  Western. 

7.  The  position  laid  down  in  ver.  5  is  now  discussed  from  the  side 
of  man,  as  it  had  just  been  discussed  from  the  side  of  God. 

dXi^Ocio:  the  truthfulness  of  God  in  keeping  His  promises; 
yrci)o-/xa,  the  falsehood  of  man  in  denying  their  fulfilment  (as 
in  ver.  4). 

Kayii:   'J  too,*  as  well  as  others,  though  my  fi^sehoo(l  thus 
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redounds  to  God's  glory.  St.  Paul  uses  the  first  person  from 
motives  of  delicacy,  just  as  in  i  Cor.  iv.  6  he  *  transfers  by  a  fiction ' 
(Dr.  Field's  elegant  rendering  of  /^wrttrx^fuiTto-a)  to  himself  and  his 
friend  ApoUos  what  really  applied  to  his  opponents. 

8.  There  are  two  trains  of  thought  in  the  Apostle's  mind :  (i) 
the  excuse  which  he  supposes  to  be  put  forward  by  the  unbeliever 
that  evil  may  be  done  for  the  sake  of  good ;  (ii)  the  accusation 
brought  as  a  matter  of  fact  against  himself  of  saying  that  evil 
might  be  done  for  the  sake  of  good.  The  single  clause  iroifiaafuv 
ra  KOKo,  tva  fkBg  ra  uyaOd  is  made  to  do  duty  foF  both  these  trains  of 
thought,  in  the  one  case  connected  in  idea  and  construction  with 
Ti  . .  .  /i^,  in  the  other  with  Xcyovo-w  on.  This  could  be  brought 
out  more  clearly  by  modern  devices  of  punctuation  :  W  rrt  icoyo)  tt>r 

&fjLapT(d\6sf  Kpivofuu  l  Ka\  [ri  J  /in — KaBas  fi\aa<PrjfAOVfi€da,  Km  KaQo^s  (f>a(ri 

Tiv€s  17/iaf  \€yuu  5rt — irotfiatoyuev  k.tX,  There  is  a  very  similar  con- 
struction in  vv.  25,  26,  where  the  argument  works  up  twice  over  to 
the  same  words,  «<r  [irp^rj  r^v  tvbti^w  r^i  diKcuoavvrii  ainovy  and  the 
words  which  follow  the  second  time  are  meant  to  complete  both 
clauses,  the  first  as  well  as  the  second.  It  is  somewhat  similar 
when  in  ch.  ii.  ver.  16  at  once  carries  on  and  completes  w.  15 
and  13. 

St.  Paul  was  accused  (no  doubt  by  actual  opponents)  of  Anti- 
nomianism.  What  he  said  was,  '  The  state  of  righteousness  is  not 
to  be  attained  through  legal  works ;  it  is  the  gift  of  God.'  He 
was  represented  as  saying  *  therefore  it  does  not  matter  what  a  man 
does ' — ^an  inference  which  he  repudiates  indignantly,  not  only 
here  but  in  vi.  i  fF.,  15  ff. 

&v  rh  Kpifia  K.T.X.  This  points  back  to  rt  Ifn  Kaya  Kpivofiai ;  the 
plea  which  such  persons  put  in  will  avail  them  nothing ;  the  judge- 
ment (of  God)  which  will  fall  upon  them  is  just.  St.  Paul  does 
not  argue  the  point,  or  say  anything  further  about  the  calumny 
directed  against  himself;  he  contents  himself  with  brushing  away 
an  excuse  which  is  obviously  unreal. 


UNIVEBSAIi   PAHiURB   TO    ATTArNT   TO 

BIGHTEOUSNISSS. 

III.  0-20.  //  the  case  of  us  Jews  is  so  bad,  are  tfie 
Gentiles  any  better  ?  No,  The  same  accusation  covers  both. 
The  Scriptures  speak  of  the  universality  of  human  guilt, 
which  is  laid  down  in  Ps.  xiv  and  graphically  described  in 
Pss.  V,  cxl,  X,  in  Is.  lix,  and  again  in  Ps.  xxxvi.    And  if 
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tke  Jew  is  equally  guilty  with  t/ie  Gentile^  still  less  can  he 
escape  punishfnent ;  for  the  Law  which  threatens  him  with 
punishment  is  his  awn.  So  then  the  whole  system  of  Law 
and  works  done  in  fulfilment  of  LaWy  has  proved  a  failure. 
Law  can  reveal  sin,  but  not  remove  it. 

•To  return  from  this  digression.  What  inference  are  we  to 
draw  ?  Are  the  tables  completely  turned  ?  Are  we  Jews  not  only 
equalled  but  surpassed  {npofx^fuda  passive)  by  the  Gentiles  ?  Not  at 
all.  There  is  really  nothing  to  choose  between  Jews  and  Gentiles. 
The  indictment  which  we  have  just  brought  against  both  (in  i.  18- 
32,  ii.  17-29)  proves  that  they  are  equally  under  the  dominion 
of  sin.  "The  testimony  of  Scripture  is  to  the  same  effect  Thus 
in  Ps.  xiv  [here  with  some  abridgment  and  variation],  the  Psalmist 
complains  that  he  cannot  find  a  single  righteous  man, "  that  there  is 
none  to  show  any  intelligence  of  moral  and  religious  truth,  none  to 
show  any  desire  for  the  knowledge  of  God.  "  They  have  all  (he 
says)  turned  aside  from  the  straight  path.  They  are  like  milk 
that  has  turned  sour  and  bad.  There  is  not  so  much  as  a  single 
right-doer  among  them.  ^^This  picture  of  universal  wickedness 
may  be  completed  from  such  details  as  those  which  are  applied 
to  the  wicked  in  Ps.  v.  9  [exactly  quoted].  Just  as  a  grave  stands 
yawning  to  receive  the  corpse  that  will  soon  fill  it  with  corruption, 
so  the  throat  of  the  wicked  is  only  opened  to  vent  forth  depraved 
and  lying  speech.  Their  tongue  is  practised  in  fraud.  Or  in 
Ps.  cxl.  3  [also  exactly  quoted] :  the  poison-bag  of  the  asp  lies 
under  their  smooth  and  flattering  lips.  **  So,  as  it  is  described  in 
Ps.  X.  7,  throat,  tongue,  and  lips  are  full  of  nothing  but  cursing 
and  venom.  ^  Then  of  Israel  it  is  said  [with  abridgment  from  LXX 
of  Is.  lix.  7,  8] :  They  run  with  eager  speed  to  commit  murder. 
"Their  course  is  marked  by  ruin  and  misery.  "With  smiling 
paths  of  peace  they  have  made  no  acquaintance.  "  To  sum  up  the 
character  of  the  ungodly  in  a  word  [from  Ps.  xxxvi  (xxxv).  i  LXX] : 
The  fear  of  God  supplies  no  standard  for  their  actions. 

"Thus  all  the  world  has  sinned.  And  not  even  the  Jew  can 
claim  exemption  from  the  consequences  of  his  sin.  For  when  the 
Law  of  Moses  denounces  those  consequences  it  speaks  especially 
to  the  people  to  whom  it  was  given.     By  which  it  was  designed 
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that  the  Jew  too  might  have  his  mouth  stopped  from  all  excuse, 
and  that  all  mankind  might  be  held  accountable  to  God. 

^  This  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  argument.  By  works  of 
Law  (i.  e.  by  an  attempted  fulfilment  of  Law)  no  mortal  may  hope 
to  be  declared  righteous  in  God's  sight.  For  the  only  effect  of 
Law  is  to  open  men's  eyes  to  their  own  sinfulness,  not  to  enable 
them  to  do  better.  That  method,  the  method  of  works,  has 
failed.    A  new  method  must  be  found. 

0.  Ti  o5k  ;  '  What  then  [follows]  ? '  Not  with  npotx^fj^f^a,  because 
that  would  require  in  reply  ov^iv  7rdin-G>r,  not  ov  ndinas. 

irpocx^ficOa  is  explained  in  three  ways :  as  intrans.  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  active  npo^x^y  as  trans,  with  its  proper  middle  force, 
and  as  passive,  (i)  npotx^fifOa  mid.  =  irpo€xofi€v  (praeceiitmtis  eos 
Vulg. ;  and  so  the  majority  of  commentators,  ancient  and  modern, 

A/Ki  ntpKraov  f\oyLtv  rtapa  rovff  *fe'XXi;vaff ;   Euthym.-Zig.  f;^o/ici^  ri  irK€OV 

KOI  €vdoKiiiovfi€v  ol  ^lovdoioi  ,*  Thcoph. '  Do  we  think  ourselves  better  ?' 
Gif.).  But  no  examples  of  this  use  are  to  be  found,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  St.  Paul  should  not  have  written 
irpMxofAtVj  the  common  form  in  such  contexts,  (ii)  vpo^x^iitOa  trans, 
in  its  more  ordinary  middle  sense,  *  put  forward  as  an  excuse  or 
pretext  *  (*  Do  we  excuse  ourselves  ? '  RV.  marg,y  '  Have  we  any 
defence?'  Mey.  Go.).  But  then  the  object  must  be  expressed, 
and  as  we  have  just  seen  W  ovv  cannot  be  combined  wiih  npotx^t^^^f^ 
because  of  ov  ndvT<os.  (iii)  vpo€x<^t^f^tt  passive,  *  Are  we  excelled  ? ' 
*  Are  we  Jews  worse  off  (than  the  Gentiles)  ? '  a  rare  use,  but  still 
one  which  is  sufficiently  substantiated  (cf.  Field,  O/.  Norv.  Ill  ad 
loc,),  •  Some  of  the  best  scholars  (e.  g.  Lightfoot,  Field)  incline  to 
this  view,  which  has  been  adopted  in  the  text  of  RV.  The  prin- 
cipal objection  to  it  is  from  the  context,  St.  Paul  has  just  asserted 
(ver.  2)  that  the  Jew  has  an  advantage  over  the  Gentile  :  how  then 
does  he  come  to  ask  if  the  Gentile  has  an  advantage  over  the  Jew  ? 
The  answer  would  seem  to  be  that  a  different  kind  of  *  advantage  * 
is  meant.  The  superiority  of  the  Jew  to  the  Gentile  is  historic,  it 
lies  in  the  possession  of  superior  privileges ;  the  practical  equality 
of  Jew  and  Gentile  is  in  regard  to  their  present  moral  condition 
(ch.  ii.  17-29  balanced  against  ch.  i.  18-32).  In  this  latter  respect 
St.  Paul  implies  that  Gentile  and  Jew  might  really  change  places 
(ii.  25-29).  A  few  scholars  (Olsh.  Va.Lid.)  take  rrpocx^/uw^a  as  pass., 
but  give  it  the  same  sense  as  irpoexopty,  *  Are  we  (Jews)  preferred 
(to  the  Gentiles)  in  the  sight  of  God  ? ' 

vpotx^t**^  '  V.  1.  vpo/earixot^^  v€pi(ra6v  D*  G,  31  ;  Antiochene  Fathers 
(Chrys.  [ed.  Field]  Theodt.  Scverianus  ,  also  Orig.-lat.  Ambrstr.  (some  MSS. 
bnt  not  the  best,  tenemus  amp/ius^  :  a  gloss  explaining  ir/>o«x.  in  the  same 
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way  as  Vulg.  and  the  later  Greek  commentators  quoted  above.    A  L  read 

od  rtdvnas.  Strictly  speaking  ov  should  qualify  irmrrws,  'not 
altogether/  *  not  entirely/  as  in  i  Cor.  v.  10  ov  Trovrwr  toIs  n6pvois 
Tov  K6afiov  TovTov  I  but  in  some  cases,  as  here,  ndirr<at  qualifies  ov, 
*  altogether  not,'  *  entirely  not,'  i.  e.  *  not  at  all '  {nequaquam  Vulg., 
ovbayMs  Theoph.).  Compare  the  similar  idiom  in  ov  iraw ;  and  see 
Win.  Gr.  Ixi.  5. 

irpoT)Tiao'dficOa :  in  the  section  i.  i8-ii.  29. 

^^'  &|ia(>TCav.  In  Biblical  Greek  ifv6  with  dat.  has  given  place  entirely  to 
inr6  with  ace.  Matt.  viii.  9  &v0pojv6s  tlfu  tn6  k^ovaiav  is  a  strong  case.  The 
change  has  already  taken  place  in  LXX ;  e.  g    Deut  xxxiii.  3  ir6»rts  ol 

10.  The  long  quotation  which  follows,  made  up  of  a  number  of 
passages  taken  from  different  parts  of  the  O.  T.,  and  with  no 
apparent  break  between  them,  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
Rabbinical  practice.  *  A  favourite  method  was  that  which  derived 
its  name  from  the  stringing  together  of  beads  (C/taraz),  when  a 
preacher  having  quoted  a  passage  or  section  from  the  Pentateuch, 
strung  on  to  it  another  and  like-sounding,  or  really  similar, 
from  the  Prophets  and  the  Hagiographa'  (Edersheim,  Lt/e  and 
Times  J  &c,  i.  449).  We  may  judge  from  this  instance  that  the 
first  quotation  did  not  always  necessarily  come  from  the  Pentateuch 
— though  no  doubt  there  is  a  marked  tendency  in  Christian  as 
compared  with  Jewish  writers  to  equalize  the  three  divisions  of  the 
O.  T.  Other  examples  of  such  compounded  quotations  are  Rom. 
ix.  25  f ;  27  f. ;  xi.  26  f. ;  34  f. ;  xii.  19  f. ;  2  Cor.  vi.  16.  Here  the 
passages  are  from  Pss.  xiv  [xiiij.  1-3  (=Ps.  liii.  1-3  [lii*  2-4]), 
ver.  I  free.,  ver.  2  abridged,  ver.  3  exact;  v.  9  [10]  exact ;  cxl.  3 
[cxxxix.  4]  exact :  x.  7  [ix.  28]  free ;  Is.  lix.  7,  8  abridged ;  Ps. 
xxxvi  [xxxvl.  I.  The  degree  of  relevance  of  each  of  these 
passages  to  the  argument  is  indicated  by  the  paraphrase  :  see  also 
the  additional  note  at  the  end  of  ch.  x. 

As  a  whole  this  conglomerate  of  quotations  has  had  a  curious  history. 
The  quotations  in  N.T.  frequently  react  upon  the  text  of  O.T.,  and  they  have 
done  so  here:  vv.  13-18  got  imported  bodily  into  Ps.  xiv  [xiii  LXXj  as  an 
appendage  to  ver.  4  in  the  'common'  text  of  the  LXX  <^  icoivrf^  i.e.  the 
unre vised  text  current  in  the  time  of  Oriju'en).  They  are  still  found  in  Codd. 
N*  B  R  U  and  many  cursive  MSS.  of  LXX  (om.  N«*A),  though  the  Greek 
commentators  on  the  Psalms  do  not  recognize  them.  From  interpolated 
MSS.  such  as  these  they  found  their  way  into  Lat.-Vet.,  and  so  into 
Jerome's  first  edition  of  the  Psalter  (the  '  Roman  *\  also  into  his  second 
edition  (the  'Gallican,'  based  upon  Origen*s  Hexapld)^  though  marked  with 
an  obelus  after  the  example  of  Origen.  The  obelus  dropped  out,  and  they 
are  commonly  printed  in  the  Vulgate  text  of  the  Psalms,  which  is  practically 
the  Galilean.  From  the  Vulgate  they  travelled  into  Coverdale's  Bible 
(a.d.  1535);   from  thence  into  Matthew's  (Rogers';  Bible,  which  in  the 
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Psalter  reproduces  CoTcrdale  (A.D.  1537),  and  also  into  the  'Great  Bible' 
(6rst  issued  by  Cromwell  in  1539,  and  afterwards  with  a  preface  by  Cranmer, 
whence  it  also  bears  the  name  of  Cranmer's  Bible,  in  1540^  The  Psalter  of 
the  Great  Bible  was  incorporated  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  in  which 
it  was  retained  as  being  familiar  and  smoother  to  sing,  even  in  the  later 
revision  which  substituted  elsewhere  the  Authorized  Version  of  161  x.  The 
editing  of  the  Great  Bible  was  due  to  Coverdale,  who  put  an  *  to  the 
passages  found  in  the  Vulgate  but  wanting  in  the  Hebrew.  These  marks 
however  had  the  same  fate  which  befell  the  obeli  of  Jerome.  They  were 
not  repeated  in  the  Prayer- Book ;  so  that  English  Churchmen  still  read  the 
interpolated  verses  in  Ps.  ziv  with  nothing  to  distinguish  them  from  the  rest 
of  the  text.  Jerome  himself  was  well  aware  that  uiese  verses  were  no  part 
of  the  Psalm  In  his  commentary  on  Isaiah,  lib.  zvi,  he  notes  that  St.  Paul 
quoted  Is.  lix.  7,  8  in  Ep.  to  Rom.,  and  he  adds,  quikl  mulH  ignorantes^  de 
iertio  decimo  psalmo  sumptum  fnUant,  qui  versus  [arixoi]  in  editione  Vulgata 
[i.  e.  the  Kotvn)  of  the  LXX]  additi  sunt  et  in  Hebraico  non  habentur  (Hieron. 
0pp.  ed.  Migne,iv.  601 ;  comp.  the  preface  to  the  same  book,  ibid.  col.  568  f. ; 
also  the  newly  discovered  Commentarioli  in  Psalmos,  ed.  Morin,  1895,  p.  34  C). 

10.  Some  have  thought  that  this  verse  was  not  part  of  the 
quotation,  but  a  summary  by  St.  Paul  of  what  follows.  It  does 
indeed  present  some  variants  from  the  original,  duaior  for  'irocuy 
XprivT&nfTa  and  ovdc  cfs  for  ovK  t<rruf  c«f  Ms,  In  the  LXX  this  clause 
is  a  kind  of  refrain  which  is  repeated  exactly  in  ver.  3.  St  Paul 
there  keeps  to  his  text ;  but  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  in  the 
opening  words  he  should  choose  a  simpler  form  of  phrase  which 
more  directly  suggests  the  connexion  with  his  main  argument. 
The  biKaiOi  *  shall  live  by  faith ' ;  but  till  the  coming  of  Christianity 
there  was  no  true  diWnr  -and  no  true  faith.  The  verse  runs  too 
much  upon  the  same  lines  as  the  Psalm  to  be  other  than  a 
quotation,  though  it  is  handled  in  the  free  and  bold  manner  which 
is  characteristic  of  St.  Paul. 

11.  o£k  ^oTip  6  cukioik:  non  est  qui  intelligai  (rather  than  qui 
intelligit) ;  Anglicfe,  *  there  is  none  to  understand.'  [But  A  B  G, 
and  perhaps  Latt.  Orig.-lat.  Ambrstr.,  WH.  text  read  <n;vt»ir,  as  also 
(B)C  WH.  texiiKCnr^v,  without  the  art.  after  LXX.  This  would  = 
non  est  intelb'gens,  non  est  requirens  Deum  (Vulg.)  *  There  is 
no  one  of  understanding,  there  is  no  inquirer  after  God.' J 

h  aitviQiv  :  on  the  form  see  Win.  Gr.  §  xiv,  16  (ed.  8  ;  xiv,  3  E.  T.) ;  Hort, 
Intr,  Notes  on  Orthog,  p.  167;  also  for  the  accentuation,  Fri.  p.  I74f. 
Both  forms,  avniat  and  awiwy  are  found,  and  either  accentuntion,  <rwiS>v  or 
awiojVy  may  be  adopted :  probably  the  latter  is  to  be  preferred ;  cf.  f^c  from 
d^/fltf  Mk.  i.  34,  xi.  16. 

12.  S|i.a :  '  one  and  alL' 

^XP^i^^<f^^ !  Heb.  =  '  to  go  bad,'  *  become  sour/  like  milk ; 
comp.  the  dxptlos  dovXog  of  Matt.  xxv.  30. 

iKnAv  {sine  artic.)  A  B  G  &c  WH.  text. 

XPHcrT^TtjTo  =  '  goodness  *  in  the  widest  sense,  with  the  idea  of 
'  utility '  rather  than  specially  of  *  kindness/  as  in  ii.  4. 
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lut  /vof :  cp.  the  Latin  idiom  ad  unum  omnes  (Vulg.  literAlIy  usque  a/ 
upturn).  B67**,  WH.  mar^.  omit  the  second  oi/c  tartv  [oIk  tauv  voiS^ 
XprtcrrirrjTa  %ius  iv6sl.  The  readings  of  B  ftnd  its  allies  in  these  verses  are 
open  to  some  suspicion  of  assimilating  to  A  text  of  LXX.  In  ver.  14  B  17 
add  air&y  {Srtf  rh  ffrS/ui  airw)  corresponding  to  aitrov  in  B*8  text  of  Ps.  z.  7 
[ir.  a8]. 

18.  T^l^  .  .  .  ^oXiou^ai^.  The  LXX  of  Ps.  V.  9  [to]  corre- 
sponds pretty  nearly  to  Heb.  The  last  clause  =  rather  h'nguam 
suam  blandam  reddunt  {^poliunf)y  or  perhaps  lingua  sua  hlandiuntur 
(Kautzsch,  p.  34) :  '  their  tongue  do  ihey  make  smooth  *  Cheyne ; 
'  smooth  speech  glideth  from  their  tongue '  De  Witt. 

cSoXioOoav :  Win.  Gr,  %  xiii,  14  (ed.  8 ;  xiii,  a/.  £.  T.).  The  termina- 
tion -^ravy  extended  from  imperf.  and  and  aor.  of  verbs  in  -;u  to  verbs  in  -«,  is 
widely  found ;  it  is  common  in  LXX  and  in  Alexandrian  Greek,  but  by  no 
means  confined  to  it ;  it  is  frequent  in  Boeotian  inscriptions,  and  is  called  by 
one  grammarian  a  '  Boeotian    form,  as  by  others  *•  Alexandrian.' 

i^  d(nriS«i»K:  Ps.  cxl.  3  fcxxxiz.  4].  The  position  of  the  poison- 
bag  of  the  serpent  is  rightlv  described.  The  venom  is  more 
correctly  referred  to  the  bite  (as  in  Num.  xxi.  9 ;  Prov.  xxiii.  32), 
than  to  the  forked  tongue  (Job  xx.  16):  see  art.  'Serpent'  in 
D,B. 

14.  Ps.  X.  f  somewhat  freely  from  LXX  [ix.  28] :  o^  ag^^  rh 
arifia  avTov  y€tifi  koI  friicpuir  km  dc^Xov.  St.  Paul  retains  the  rel.  but 
changes  it  into  the  plural :  crcJ/uui  avr&v  B  17,  Cypr.,  WH.  marg, 

iriKpia :  Heb.  more  lit.  ^/raudes. 

16-17.  This  quotation  of  Is.  lix.  7,  8  is  freely  abridged  from  the 
LXX ;  and  as  it  is  also  of  some  interest  from  its  bearing  upon 
the  text  of  the  LXX  used  by  St.  Paul,  it  may  be  well  to  give  the 
original  and  the  quotation  side  by  side. 

Rom.  iii.  15-17.  Is.  lix.  7,  8. 

6(fls  ol  irodcff  auT&v  iicj^tM  aina'  o2  d<  ir($ftcr  avrSiV  [eVi  novripiav 

avvTpifxfia  rai  rdKaiirt^pia  cV  rdis  rpc;(ovai]  raxivoi  €Kxf(u  ac/ia  [kou  6i 
6docr  aifT»v,  cal  6doy  tlpfivfjs  ovk  ^wXoyia-fioi  avr&p  diaXoyiafMi  dnh 
tfyvwrap,  <f>6vc»v\      avvrpifjifta  koX  Takaiiratpia 

iv  rats  66oU  avr&v  Koi  6b6v  tlprinis 
OVK  ol^ai  [koi  ovk  tan  Kpicris  cV 
rais  odois  avrcayj. 

atpa  iyatrioy  Theodotion,  and  probably  also  Aquila  and  Symmachns. 
[From  the  Hexapla  this  reading  has  got  into  several  MSS.  of  LXX.] 

d^ppdveav  (for  dvb  <f>6vuv)  A  K  :  otiaai  N'  B  Q*.  &c. :  iyvoMrc»  A  Q^  marg, 
(Q  =  Cod.  Marchalianus,  XII  Holmes)  minusc.  aliq. 

19.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  verse  ?  Does  it  mean  that  the 
passages  just  quoted  are  addressed  to  Jews  (6  v6iio£  =  O.  T. ; 
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pofiov  rifw  iraXofoy  ypaffi^v  ivofxdCti,  fr  fitpos  ra   vpofprjTiKd  Kuthynl»- 

Zig.),  and  therefore  they  are  as  much  guilty  before  God  as  the 
Gentiles?  So  most  commentators.  Or  does  it  mean  that  the 
guilt  of  the  Jews  being  now  proved,  as  they  sinned  they  must  also 
expect  punishment,  the  Law  (6  vo/ios  =  the  Pentateuch)  afBrming 
the  connexion  between  sin  and  punishment.  So  Gif.  Both  interpre- 
tations give  a  good  sense.  [For  though  (i)  does  not  strictly  prove 
that  all  men  are  guilty  but  only  that  the  Jews  are  guilty,  this  was 
really  the  main  point  which  needed  proving,  because  the  Jews  were 
apt  to  explain  away  the  passages  which  condemned  them  and  held 
that — whatever  happened  to  the  Gentiles — they  would  escape.] 
The  question  really  turns  upon  the  meaning  of  6  vofiog.  It  is 
urged,  (i)  that  there  is  only  a  single  passage  in  St.  Paul  where 
6  v6fio£  clearly=0.  T.  (i  Cor.  xiv.  21,  a  quotation  of  Is.  xzviii.  11) : 
compare  however  Jo.  x.  34  (=  Ps.  Ixxxii.  6),  xv.  25  (=  Ps. 
XXXV.  19) ;  (ii)  that  in  the  corresponding  clause,  toU  iv  r^  pofi^ 
must  =  the  Law,  in  the  narrower  sense  ;  (iii)  that  in  ver.  2 1  the 
Law  is  expressly  distinguished  from  the  Prophets. 

Yet  these  arguments  are  hardly  decisive  :  for  (i)  the  evidence  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  St.  Paul  might  have  used  6  v6tios  in  the  wider 
sense ;  for  this  one  instance  is  as  good  as  many  ;  and  (ii)  we  must 
not  suppose  that  St.  Paul  always  rigidly  distinguished  which  sense 
he  was  using ;  the  use  of  the  word  in  one  sense  would  call  up  the 
other  (cf.  Note  on  6  Bdparos  in  ch.  v.  12). 

Oltr.  also  goes  a  way  of  his  own,  but  makes  6  v6^os  »  Law  in  the 
abstract  (covering  at  once  for  the  Gentile  the  law  of  conscience,  and  for  the 
Jew  the  law  of  Moses),  which  is  contrary  to  the  use  of  &  v6fAos, 

Xfyci  .  .  .  XaXci :  Xfytiv  calls  attention  to  the  substance  of  what 
is  spoken,  XoXciv  to  the  outward  utterance ;  cf.  esp.  McClellan, 
Gospels,  p.  383  (F. 

^pay^ :  cf.  dvanokdytiros  i.  20,  ii.  I ;  the  idea  comes  up  at  each 
step  in  the  argument. 

6ir6SiKos :  not  exactly  *  guilty  before  God,'  but  *  answerable  to 
God.'     imoiiKot  takes  gen.  of  the  crime  ;  dat.  of  the  person  injured 

to  whom  satisfaction  is  due  (j&»  ^TrXaaiav  \m6dLKOS  Zara  T^  fi\a<t>6ivri 

Plato,  Legg.  846  B).  So  here :  all  mankind  has  offended  against 
God,  and  owes  Him  satisfaction.  Note  the  use  of  a  forensic 
term. 

20.  Si^:  'because,'  not  *  therefore,'  as  AV.  (see  on  i.  19). 
Mankind  is  liable  for  penalties  as  against  God,  because  there  is 
nothing  else  to  afford  them  protection.  Law  can  open  men's 
eyes  to  sin,  but  cannot  remove  it  Why  this  is  so  is  shown  in 
vii.  7  ff. 

SiKaiwOi^acrai :  'shall  be  pronounced  righteous,'  certainly  not 
'  shall  be  made  righteous '  (Lid) ;  the  whole  context  (p^  vdv  aroiia 
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4>t>ayfi,  v7r6diKosy  iifumuw  axnov)  has  reference  to  a  judicial  trial  and 
verdict. 

ircUra  adp$ :  man  in  his  weakness  and  frailty  (i  Cor.  i.  29 ;  i  Pet. 
L  24). 

<iriYK«Mns :  'clear  knowledge';  see  on  i.  28,  32. 


THE   NEW   8TSTEM. 
III.  21-26.  Here  then  the  new  order  of  things  comes  in. 

m 

In  it  is  offered  a  Righteousness  which  comes  from  God  but 
embraces  man,  by  no  deserts  of  his  but  as  a  free  gift  on  the 
part  of  God,  This  righteousness^  (i)  though  attested  by  the 
Sacred  Books,  is  independent  of  any  legal  system  (ver.  21); 
(ii)  it  is  apprehended  by  faith  in  Christ,  and  is  as  wide  as 
maris  need  (vv.  %%,  23) ;  (iii)  it  is  made  possible  by  the 
propitiatory  Sacrifice  of  Christ  (w.  24,  25) ;  which  Sacrifice 
at  once  explains  the  lenient  treatment  by  God  of  past  sin 
and  gives  the  most  decisive  expression  to  His  righteousness 
(w.  25,  26). 

"  It  is  precisely  such  a  method  which  is  offered  in  Christianity. 
We  have  seen  what  is  the  state  of  the  world  without  it.  But  now, 
since  the  coming  of  Christ  the  righteousness  of  God  has  asserted 
itself  in  visible  concrete  form,  but  so  as  to  furnish  at  the  same 
time  a  means  of  acquiring  righteousness  to  man  —  and  that  in 
complete  independence  of  law,  though  the  Sacred  Books  which 
contain  the  Law  and  the  writings  of  the  Prophets  bear  witness  to 
it.  "  This  new  method  of  acquiring  righteousness  does  not  turn 
upon  works  but  on  faith,  i.  e.  on  ardent  attachment  and  devotion  to 
Jesus  Messiah.  And  it  is  therefore  no  longer  confined  to  any 
particular  people  like  the  Jews,  but  is  thrown  open  without  distinc- 
tion to  all,  on  the  sole  condition  of  believing,  whether  they  be  Jews 
or  Gentiles.  *'The  universal  gift  corresponds  to  the  universal  need. 
All  men  alike  have  sinned ;  and  all  alike  feel  themselves  far  from 
the  bright  effulgence  of  God's  presence.  •*Yet  estranged  as  they 
are  God  accepts  them  as  righteous  for  no  merit  or  service  of  theirs, 
by  an  act  of  His  own  free  favour,  the  change  in  their  relation  to 
Him  being  due  to  the  Great  Deliverance  wrought  at  the  price  of  the 
Death  of  Christ  Jesus.    "^Wlien  the  Messiah  suffered  upon  the 
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Cross  it  was  God  Who  set  Him  there  as  a  public  spectacle,  to 
be  viewed  as  a  Mosaic  sacrifice  might  be  viewed  by  the  crowds  as- 
sembled in  the  courts  of  the  Temple.  The  shedding  of  His  Blood 
was  in  fact  a  sacrifice  which  had  the  effect  of  making  propitiation 
or  atonement  for  sin,  an  effect  which  man  must  appropriate  through 
faith.  The  object  of  the  whole  being  by  this  public  and  decisive 
act  to  vindicate  the  righteousness  of  God.  In  previous  ages  the 
sins  of  mankind  had  been  passed  over  without  adequate  punishment 
or  atonement :  *•  but  this  long  forbearance  on  the  part  of  God  had  in 
view  throughout  that  signal  exhibition  of  His  Righteousness  which 
He  purposed  to  enact  when  the  hour  should  come  as  now  it  has 
come,  so  as  to  reveal  Himself  in  His  double  character  as  at  once 
righteous  Himself  and  pronouncing  righteous,  or  accepting  as 
righteous,  the  loyal  follower  of  Jesus. 

21.  ywl  hi  :  *  now,'  under  the  Christian  dispensation.  Mey.  De 
W.  Oltr.  Go.  and  others  contend  for  the  rendering  '  as  it  is,'  on  the 
ground  that  the  opposition  is  between  two  sfafes,  the  state  under 
Law  and  the  state  without  Law.  But  here  the  two  states  or 
relations  correspond  to  two  periods  succeeding  each  other  in  order 
of  time ;  so  that  wpi  may  well  have  its  first  and  most  obvious 
meaning,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  parallel  passages,  Rom.  xvi. 

25)  26  fivamjpiov  .  .  .  (t>tiv(pa>B€VTos  .  •  .  vvv,  £ph.  ii.  12,  1 3  ia;i/i 
de  .  ,  .  (y(VTj$rjr€  fyyvf,  Col.  i.  26,  27  fivarrjpiov  to  dnoK€KpvfjLfifvop  .  .  . 
vvv  df  (f^av(pa>$7iy  2  Tim.  i.  9,  lO  X"/""  ''4*'  bodtiaav  .  .  .  npo  \p6vto¥ 
atcavitav  (jxtvipicBflaap  dc   vvv,   Heb.  ix.   26   vvvl  dc  &ira^  cVi  avvTt'Kda 

T&v  al^v<av  .  .  .  iri<l>av€p<aTat,  It  may  be  observed  (i)  that  the  N.  T. 
writers  constantly  oppose  the  pre-Christian  and  the  Christian 
dispensations  to  each  other  as  periods  (comp.  in  addition  to  the 
passages  already  enumerated  Acts  xvii.  30;  Gal.  iii.  23,  25, 
iv.  3,  4;  Heb.  i.  i) ;  and  (ii)  that  <l>av(pov(r6ai  is  constantly  used 
with  expressions  denoting  time  (add  to  passages  above  Tit.  i.  3 
Kcupois  Idioifj  I  Pet.  i.  20  cV*  iaxoTov  rSav  xp^^<^^)'  The  leading 
English  commentators  take  tl  is  view. 

X^ipls  v6pjw\  *  apart  from  law,'  *  independently  of  it,'  not  as 
a  subordinate  system  growing  out  of  Law,  but  as  an  alternative  for 
Law  and  destined  ultimately  to  supersede  it  (Rom.  x.  4). 

SiKaioaun)  6cou :  see  on  ch.  i.  17.  St.  Paul  goes  on  to  define 
his  meaning.  The  righteousness  which  he  has  in  view  is  essentially 
the  righteousness  of  God ;  though  the  aspect  from  which  it  is 
regarded  is  as  a  condition  bestowed  upon  man,  that  condition  is 
the  direct  outcome  of  the  Divine  attribute  of  righteousness,  working 
its  way  to  larger   realization  amongst  men.    One  step  in  this 
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realization,  the  first  great  objective  step,  is  the  Sacrificial  Death  of 
Christ  for  sin  (ver.  25) ;  the  next  step  is  the  subjective  apprehension 
of  what  is  thus  done  for  him  by  faith  on  the  part  of  the  believer 
(ver.  22).  Under  the  old  system  the  only  way  laid  down  for  man  to 
attain  to  righteousness  was  by  the  strict' performance  of  the  Mosaic 
Law ;  now  that  heavy  obligation  is  removed  and  a  shorter  but  at 
the  same  time  more  effective  method  is  substituted,  the  method  of 
attachment  to  a  Divine  Person. 

An  allusion *or  Tertullian's  makes  it  probable  that  Marcion  retained  this 
verse;  evidence  fails  as  to  the  rest  of  the  chapter,  and  it  is  probable  that  he 
cut  out  the  whole  of  ch.  iv,  along  with  most  other  references  to  the  history 
of  Abraham  (Tert.  on  Gal.  iv.  21-26,  Adv,  Marc.  ▼.  4). 

irc^ai'^p&iTai.  Contrast  the  completed  ff>txv4pi^ms  in  Christ  and 
the  continued  mroKoKv^iv  in  the  Gospel  (ch.  i,  16) :  the  verb 
<t>av€povaBai  is  regularly  used  for  the  Incarnation  with  its  accompani- 
ments and  sequents  as  outstanding  facts  of  history  prepared  in  the 
secret  counsels  of  God  and  at  the  fitting  moment  *  manifested  *  to 
the  sight  of  men;  so,  of  the  whole  process  of  the  Incarnation, 
I  Tim.  iii.  16;  2  Tim.  i.  10;  i  Pet.  i.  20;  i  Jo.  iii.  5,  8:  of  the 
Atonement,  Heb.  ix.  26  :  of  the  risen  Christ,  Mark  xvi.  12,  14  ; 
•  John  xxi.  14 :  of  the  future  coming  to  Judgement,  i  Pet.  v.  4  ; 
I  Jo.  ii.  28.  The  nearest  parallels  to  this  verse  which  speaks  of 
the  manifestation  of  Divine  *  righteousness '  are  2  Tim.  i.  10,  which 
speaks  of  a  like  manifestation  of  Divine  '  grace,'  and  i  Jo.  i.  a, 
which  describes  the  Incarnation  as  the  appearing  on  earth  of  the 
principle  of  *  life.' 

(iaprupoufi^nr)  k.  t.  X. :  another  instance  of  the  care  with  which 
St.  Paul  insists  that  the  new  order  of  things  is  in  no  way  contrary 
to  the  old,  but  rather  a  development  which  was  duly  foreseen  and 
provided  for :  cf.  Rom.  i.  2,  iii.  31,  the  whole  of  ch.  iv,  ix.  25-33  > 
X.  16-21;  xi.  i-io,  26-29;  XV.  8-12;  xvi.  26  &c. 

22.  hi  turns  to  the  particular  aspect  of  the  Divine  righteousness 
which  the  Apostle  here  wishes  to  bring  out ;  it  is  righteousness 
apprehended  by  faith  in  Christ  and  embracing  the  body  of  believers. 
The  particle  thus  introduces  a  nearer  definition,  but  in  itself  only 
marks  the  transition  in  thought  which  here  (as  in  ch.  ix.  30;  i  Cor. 
ii.  6 ;  Gal.  ii.  2 ;  Phil.  ii.  8)  happens  to  be  from  the  general  to  the 
particular. 

moTcus  *li(]<rou  Xpiorou :  gen.  of  object,  *  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.' 
This  is  the  hitherto  almost  universally  accepted  view,  which  has 
however  been  recently  challenged  in  a  very  carefully  worked  out 
argument  by  Prof.  Haussleiter  of  Greifswald  {D^r  Glaube  Jesu 
Christiu,  der  christliche  Glaube^  Leipzig,  1891). 

Dr.  Haussleiter  contends  that  the  gen.  is  subjective  not  objective,  that  like 
the  'faith  of  Abraham*  in  ch.  iv.  16,  it  denotes  the  faith  (in  God)  which 
Christ  Himself  maintained  even  through  the  ordeal  of  the  Cmcifizion,  that 
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this  £dth  is  heft  put  forward  as  the  central  feature  of  the  Atonement,  and 
that  it  is  to  be  grasped  or  appropriated  by  the  Christian  in  a  similar  manner 
to  that  in  which  he  reproduces  the  faith  of  Abraham.  If  this  view  held 
good,  a  number  of  other  passages  (notably  i.  17)  would  be  affected  by  it 
But,  although  ably  carried  out,  the  interpretation  of  some  of  these  passages 
seems  to  us  forced ;  the  theory  brings  together  things,  like  the  irtVrts  Irjaov 
XpKTTov  here  with  the  vians  OcoO  in  iii.  3,  which  are  really  disparate;  and 
it  has  so  far,  we  believe,  met  with  no  acceptance. 

*lT|0-o{i  XpiaToO.  B,  and  apparently  Marcion  as  quoted  by  Tertullian, 
drop  *Irfaov  fso  too  WH.  niarg. ) ;  A  reads  \v  Xpiffrca  *ltjoov. 

Kal  lirl  irdvTov  om.  N*  A  B  C,  47.  67**,  Boh.  Aeth.  Ann.,  Clem.-Alex. 
Orig.  Did.  Cjrr.-Alex.  Aug. :  ins.  D  E  F  G  K  L  &c.  ivl  vavrat  alone  is 
found  in  Jo.  Damasc.  Vulg.  codd.,  so  that  tls  vdyrai  koI  ini  rrdyras  would 
seem  to  be  a  conflation,  or  combination  of  two  readings  originally  alterna- 
tives. If  it  were  the  true  reading  th  would  express  'destination  for*  all 
believers,  M  'exte.ision  to*  them. 

23.  od  ydp  itm  SiocrroXi^.  The  Apostle  is  reminded  of  one  of 
his  main  positions.  The  Jew  has  (in  this  respect)  no  real  advantage 
over  the  Gentile ;  both  alike  need  a  righteousness  which  is  not  their 
own ;  and  to  both  it  is  offered  on  the  same  terms. 

ilfiapToi'.  In  English  we  may  translate  this  'have  sinned'  in 
accordance  with  the  idiom  of  the  language,  which  prefers  to  use 
the  perfect  where  a  past  fact  or  series  of  facts  is  not  separated  by 
a  clear  interval  from  the  present :  see  note  on  ii.  12. 

dorrepourrai :  see  Monro,  Homeric  Grammar y  §  8  (3);  mid.  voice  = 
*/eel  want.'  Gif.  well  compares  Matt.  xix.  20  ti  ft-t  vorcpS; 
(objective,  *What,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  wanlinu:  to  me?*)  with 
Luke  XV.  14  Koi  airros  rjp^aro  v(rT(p€iiTBm  (subjective,  the  Prodigal 
begins  io/eei  his  destitution). 

Ttjs  W|t|s.  There  are  two  wholly  distinct  uses  of  this  word  : 
(i)  = 'opinion'  (a  use  not  found  in  N.  T.)  and  thence  in 
particular  'favourable  opinion,'  'reputation'  (Rom.  ii.  7,  10; 
John  xii.  43  &c.);  (2)  by  a  use  which  came  in  with  the 
LXX  as  translation  of  Heb.  "^33  =  (i)  *  visible  brightness  or 
splendour  *  (Acts  xxii.  11;  i  Cor.  xv.  40  ff.) ;  and  hence 
(ii)  the  brightness  which  radiates  from  the  presence  of  God, 
the  visible  glory  conceived  as  resting  on  Mount  Sinai  (Ex. 
xxiv.  16),  in  the  pillar  of  cloud  (Ex.  xvi.  10),  in  the  tabernacle 
(Ex.  xl.  34)  or  temple  (i  Kings  viii.  11;  2  Chron.  v.  14),  and 
specially  between  the  cherubim  on  the  lid  of  the  ark  (Ps.  Ixxx.  i ; 
Ex.  XXV.  22;  Rom.  ix.  4  &c.);  (iii)  this  visible  splendour 
symbolized  the  Divine  perfections,  'the  majesty  or  goodness  of 
God  as  manifested  to  men'  (Lightfoot  on  Col.  i.  11 ;  comp.  Eph. 
i.  6,  12,  17;  iii.  16);  (iv)  these  perfections  are  in  a  measure 
communicated  to  man  through  Christ  (esp.  2  Cor.  iv.  6, 
iii.  18).  Both  morally  and  physically  a  certain  transfiguration 
takes  place  in  the  Christian,  partially  here,  completely  hereafter 
(comp.  e.g.  Rom.  viii.  30  €i6(aa€v  with  Rom.  v.  2  eV  «Xwt8t  t^s 
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i6^g  Tov  QtoVf  viii.    18   rffv  fxtWovaav  Ho^av  an'0Ka\v<f>6rjvai,   a   Tim. 

ii.  10  M^rjs  alwlov).  The  Rabbis  held  that  Adam  by  the  Fall  lost 
six  things,  'the  glory,  life  (immortality),  his  stature  (which  was 
above  that  of  his  descendants),  the  fruit  of  the  field,  the  fruits  of 
trees,  and  the  light  (by  which  the  world  was  created,  and  which 
was  withdrawn  from  it  and  reserved  for  the  righteous  in  the  world 
to  come).'  It  is  explained  that  *  the  glory '  was  a  reflection  from 
the  Divine  glory  which  before  the  Fall  brightened  Adam's  face 
(Weber,  Alisyn,  Theol.  p.  214).  Clearly  St.  Paul  conceives  of  this 
glory  as  in  process  of  being  recovered :  the  physical  sense  is  also 
enriched  by  its  extension  to  attributes  that  are  moral  and 
spiritual. 

The  meaning  of  h6^a  in  this  connexion  is  well  illustrated  by  4  Ezr.  vii.  42 
[ed.  Bensly  »  vi  14  O.  F.  Fritzsche,  p.  607],  where  the  state  of  the  blessed 
is  described  as  tuque  mtridiem^  neqtu  noctem^  neque  ante  lucem  [perh.  for 
antelucium\  vid.  Bensly  ad  loc\  neque  niioremt  neque  claritateniy  neque 
lucem f  nisi  solummodo  splendorem  claritatis  Altissimi  [perh.  »  dvairyao-iia 
16^x1%  'T^^tVrou].  In  quoting  this  passage  Ambrose  has  sola  Dei  fulgebit 
claritas ;  Dominus  enim  erit  lux  omnium  (cf.  Rev.  xxi.  24).  The  blessed 
themselves  shine  with  a  brightness  which  is  reflected  from  the  face  of  God : 
ibid,  vv.  97,  98  [Bensly  —  71,  7a  O.  F.  Fritzsche]  quomodo  imipiet  (fi4\kti) 
vulius  eorum  fulgere  sicut  sol,  et  quomodo  incipient  stellarum  adsimilari 
lumini ,  .  ./estinant  enim  videre  vultum  {eius\  cui  serviunt  viventes  et 
a  quo  incipient  gloriosi  mercedem  rtcipere  {cU  Matt.  ziii.  43). 

24.  SiKaiodfiCFOi.  The  construction  and  connexion  of  this  word 
are  difficult,  and  perhaps  not  to  be  determined  with  certainty, 
(i)  Many  leading  scholars  (De  W.  Mey.  Lips.  Lid.  Win.  6>.  §  xlv. 
6  b)  make  biKaiovfuvoi  mark  a  detail  in,  or  assign  a  proof  of,  the 
condition  described  by  vartpovvrai.  In  this  case  there  would  be 
a  slight  stress  on  d<»ptdv :  men  are  far  from  God's  glory,  because  the 
state  of  righteousness  has  to  be  given  them ;  they  do  nothing  for 
it.  But  this  is  rather  far-fetched.  No  such  proof  or  further 
description  of  vtrrtpovvrai  is  needed.  It  had  already  been  proved 
by  the  actual  condition  of  Jews  as  well  as  Gentiles ;  and  to  prove 
it  by  the  gratuitousness  of  the  justification  would  be  an  inversion 
of  the  logical  order,    (ii)  vartpovvrai  diKaiovfuvoi  is  taken  as  =  vcrrc- 

povvroi  Koi  iiKaiovpTQi  (Fri.)  Or  =  virrcpovfupoi  BueaiovvTai  (Tholuck). 

But  this  is  dubious  Greek,  (iii)  Sucawviupoi  is  not  taken  with  what 
precedes,  but  is  made  to  begin  a  new  clause.  In  that  case  there  is 
an  anacoluthon,  and  we  must  supply  some  such  phrase  as  ir^ff 
Kavx»fit^a;  (Oltr.).  But  that  would  be  harsh,  and  a  connecting 
particle  seems  wanted,  (iv)  Easier  and  more  natural  than  any  of 
these  expedients  seems  to  be,  with  Va.  and  Ewald,  to  make  ov  yap 
.  .  .  vorrpoiirrai  practically  a  parenthesis,  and  to  take  the  nom. 
diKouiVfjLtvoi  *  as  suggested  by  itavm  in  ver.  23,  but  in  sense  referring 
rather  to  rovg  maTivovrai  in  ver.  22.'  No  doubt  such  a  construction 
would  be  irregular,  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  is  too 
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irregular  for  St.  Paul.  The  Apostle  frequently  gives  a  new  turn  to 
a  sentence  under  the  influence  of  some  expression  which  is  really 
subordinate  to  the  main  idea.  Perhaps  as  near  a  parallel  as  any 
would  be  a  Cor.  viii.  iS,  19  avvtir€fi\lrcLfitv  dc  r6v  ddf\ff}oi'  .  .  .  o? 

6  IfnMPOf  cV  rf  cvoyycXi^  .  .  .  ov  i»6vov  de,  aKKa  irai  x^^poTovrfBtis  (aS  if 

05  €iraivtiTai  had  preceded). 

Soipcdi^  T^  afirou  xdpi-n.  Each  of  these  phrases  strengthens  the 
other  in  a  very  emphatic  way,  the  position  of  avrov  further  laying 
stress  on  the  fact  that  this  manifestation  of  free  favour  on  the  part 
of  God  is  unprompted  by  any  other  external  cause  than  the  one 
which  is  mentioned  (diA  rfjs  diroXvrpc^a-fns), 

diroXvrpcSacus.  It  is  contended,  esp.  by  Oltramare,  (i)  that 
\vTp6ci»  and  dtrokvrpow  in  classical  Greek  =  not  '  to  pay  a  ransom/ 
but  *  to  take  a  ransom,'  *  to  put  to  ransom,'  or  'release  on  ransom,' 
as  a  conqueror  releases  his  prisoners  (the  only  example  given  of 

dnokvrpaais  is  Plut.  PoPlp.  24  froX<a>v  alxftoXmrtav  a7roXvrpa»o-fif,  where 

the  word  has  this  sense  of  *  putting  to  ransom ') ;  (ii)  that  in  LXX 
\vTpova6ai  is  frequently  used  of  the  Deliverance  from  Egypt,  the 
Exodus,  in  which  there  is  no  question  of  ransom  (so  Ex.  vi.  6, 
XV.  13;  Deut.  vii.  8;  ix.  26;  xiii.  5,  &c. :  cf.  also  dndkvTpattrti 
Ex.  xxi.  8,  of  the  'release'  of  a  slave  by  her  master).  The  sutet. 
chro\vTp»ais  occurs  Only  in  one  place,  Dan.  iv.  30  [29  or  32],  LXX 

6  xp^"^^  P°^  ^^  oiroXirrpco<r«a)f  ^X^c  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  recovery 
from  his  madness.  Hence  it  is  inferred  (cf.  also  Westcott,  ffeb, 
p.  296,  and  Ritschl,  Rechtfert,  u,  Versdhn,  ii.  220  ff.)  that  here  and 
in  similar  passages  airokvrpdinns  denotes '  deliverance  *  simply  without 
any  idea  of  'ransom.'  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  part  of  the 
nietaphor  might  be  dropped.  But  in  view  of  the  clear  resolution  of 
the  expression  in  Mark  x.  45  (Matt.  xx.  28)  bovvai  r^v  '^xh^  avrov 

Xvrpop  arrl  irok\£>v,  and  in  I  Tim.  ii.  6  6  dovs  iavrbv  dvTikvTpov  vnip 

vdvT»v,  and  in  view  also  of  the  many  passages  in  which  Christians 
are  said  to  be  'bought,'  or  'bought  with  a  price'  (i  Cor.  vi.  20, 
vii.  23;  Gal.  iii.  13;  2  Pet.  ii.  i;  Rev.  v.  9:  cf.  Acts  xx.  28; 
I  Pet.  i.  18,  19),  we  can  hardly  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  idea 
of  the  \vrpov  retains  its  full  force,  that  it  is  identical  with  the  ri/ii^, 
and  that  both  are  ways  of  describing  the  Death  of  Christ.  The 
emphasis  is  on  the  cost  of  man's  redemption.  We  need  not  press 
the  metaphor  yet  a  step  further  by  asking  (as  the  ancients  did)  to 
whom  the  ransom  or  price  was  paid.  It  was  required  by  that 
ultimate  necessity  which  has  made  the  whole  course  of  things  what 
it  has  been ;  but  this  necessity  is  far  beyond  our  powers  to  grasp 
or  gauge. 

Tt|«  kv  Xf  urrf  *lT|<rot).  We  owe  to  Haussleiter  {Der  Glaube  Jesu  Christie 
p.  X 16)  the  interesting  observation  that  wherever  the  phrase  Iv  Xpttrr^  or  iv 
XpiffT^  'Irjaov  occurs  there  is  no  single  instance  of  the  variants  h  *lrj(Tov  or 
iv  'Irjcov  JipiffT^.     This  is  significant,  becaase  in  other  combinations  the 
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variants  are  freouent  It  is  also  what  we  should  expect,  because  ir  "Xpiarf 
and  ky  Xpiorf  l.rja.  alwa3rs  relate  to  the  glorified  Christ,  not  to  the  historic 
Jesus. 

25^  irpo^6€To  may  =  either  (i) '  whom  God  proposed  to  Himself/ 
'  purposed/  '  designed '  (Orig.  Pesh.) ;  or  (ii)  '  whom  God  set  forth 
publicly '  (proposutt  Vulg.).  Both  meanings  would  be  in  full  ac- 
cordance with  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  both  elsewhere  and  in  this 
Epistle.  For  (i)  we  may  compare  the  idea  of  the  Divine  np66tcri9 
in  ch.  ix.  11  (viii.  28);  £ph.  iii.  11  (i.  11);  2  Tim.  i.  9;  also 
I  Pet.  i.  20.     For  (ii)  compare  esp.  Gal.  iii.  i  oU  kot  6<l>Bakfiovs 

'liyo-ovff  XpKrrbs  irpntypd<pT}  foravpafifvos.      But  when  We  tum   tO   the 

immediate  context  we  find  it  so  full  of  terms  denoting  publicity 
(9r€0aycpa>rai,  ih  Mfifw,  wpbs  rrfv  fvdti(iy)  that  the  latter  sense  seems 
preferable.  The  Death  of  Christ  is  not  only  a  manifestation  of  the 
righteousness  of  God^  but  a  visible  manifestation  and  one  to  which 
appeal  can  be  made. 

IXacm^pioK:  usually  subst.  meaning  strictly  'place  or  vehicle  of 
propitiation/  but  originally  neut.  of  adj.  iXaor^pwff  (tXaoTi7pioy 
iniBtfia  Ex.  XXV.  1 6  [17],  where  however  Gif.  takes  the  two  words 
as  substantives  in  apposition).  In  LXX  of  the  Pentateuch,  as  in 
Heb.  ix.  5,  the  word  constantly  stands  for  the  *  lid  of  the  ark/  or 

*  mercy-seal/  so  called  from  the  fact  of  its  being  sprinkled  with  the 
blood  of  the  sacrifices  on  the  Day  of  Atonement.  A  number  of 
the  best  authorities  (esp.  Gif.  Va.  Lid.  Ritschl,  RechtferL  u,  Versdhn. 
ii.  169  ff.  ed.  2)  take  the  word  here  in  this  Ljnse,  arguing  (i)  that 
it  suits  the  emphatic  avrov  in  eV  r^  axnov  aliiari]  (ii)  that  through 
LXX  it  would  be  by  far  the  most  familiar  usage;  (iii)  that  the 
Greek  commentators  (as  Gif.  has  shown  in  detail)  unanimously  give 
it  this  sense ;  (iv)  that  the  idea  is  specially  appropriate  inasmuch  as 
on  Christ  rests  the  fulness  of  the  Divine  glory,  '  the  true  Shekinah/ 
and  it  is  natural  to  connect  with  His  Death  the  culminating  rite  in 
the  culminating  service  of  Atonement.  But^  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  great  harshness,  not  to  say  confusion,  in  making  Christ  at 
once  priest  and  victim  and  place  of  sprinkling.  Origen  it  is  true 
does  not  shrink  from  this ;  he  says  expressly  invenies  igilur  .  .  .  esse 
ipsum  et  propitiaiorium  et  pontificem  et  hosiiam  quae  offertur  pro 
populo  (in  Rom.  iii.  8,  p.  213  Lomm.).  But  although  there  is 
a  partial  analogy  for  this  in  Heb.  ix.  11 -14,  23-x.  22,  where 
Christ  is  both  priest  and  victim,  it  is  straining  the  image  yet  further 
to  identify  Him  with  the  iXacn^ptov.     The  Christian  tXaor^/)*©!*,  or 

*  place  of  sprinkling/  in  the  literal  sense,  is  rather  the  Cross.  It  is 
also  something  of  a  point  (if  we  are  right  in  giving  the  sense  of 
publicity  to  irpoiOrro)  that  the  sprinkling  of  the  mercy-seat  was  just 
the  one  rite  which  was  withdrawn  from  the  sight  of  the  people. 
Another  way  of  taking  tXoor^ptov  is  to  supply  with  it  Bitpa  on  the 
analogy  of  acyrripiov,  TtXtarfiptov,  xapurrr^piov.     This  too  is  Strongly 
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supported  (esp.  by  the  leading  German  commentators,  De  W.  FrL 
Mey.  Lips.).  But  there  seems  to  be  no  clear  instance  of  Ikatrnjpiop 
used  in  this  sense.  Neither  is  there  satisfactory  proof  that  2Xoot. 
(subst.)  =  in  a  general  sense  '  instrument  or  means  of  propitiation/ 
It  appears  therefore  simplest  to  take  it  as  adj.  accus.  masc.  added 
as  predicate  to  ov.  There  is  evidence  that  the  word  was  current  as 
an  adj.  at  this  date  (IXaoniptov  tunjfM  Joseph.  An/f,  XVI.  vii.  i ; 
iXairrjpiov  favdrnv  4  Macc.  xvii.  22  *,  and  Other  exx.).  The 
objection  that  the  adj.  is  not  applied  properly  to  persons  counts 
for  very  liiile,  because  of  the  extreme  rarity  of  the  sacrifice  of 
a  person.  Here  however  it  is  just  this  personal  element  which  is 
most  important.  It  agrees  with  the  context  that  the  term  chosen 
should  be  rather  one  which  generalizes  the  character  of  propitiatory 
sacrifice  than  one  which  exactly  reproduces  a  particular  feature  of 
such  sacrifice. 

The  Latin  versions  do  not  help  us :  they  give  all  three  renderings,  pro- 
pitialorium^  propitiatorem^  and  propitiationem.  Syr.  is  also  ambiguous. 
The  Coptic  clearly  favours  the  masc.  rendering  adopted  above. 

It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  compare  the  Jewish  teaching  on  the  subject 
of  Atonement.  '  When  a  man  thinks.  I  will  just  go  on  sinning  and  repent 
later,  no  help  is  given  him  from  above  to  malce  him  repent.  He  who 
thinks,  I  will  but  just  sin  and  the  Day  of  Atonement  will  bring  me  forgive- 
ness, such  an  one  gets  no  forgiveness  through  the  Day  of  Atonement. 
Offences  oj  man  against  God  the  Day  of  Atonement  can  atone ;  offences  of 
man  against  his  fellow  man  the  Day  of  Atonement  cannot  atone  until  he  has 
given  satisfaction  to  his  fellow- man'  ;  and  more  to  the  same  effect  (Mishnah, 
Tract,  Joma,  viii.  9,  ap.  Winter  u.  Wiinsche,  Jtid.  Lit.  p.  98).  We  get 
a  more  advanced  system  of  casuistry  in  Tosephta,  Tract.  Joma,  v  :  '  R.  Ismael 
said,  Atonement  is  of  four  kmds.  He  who  transgresses  a  positive  command 
and  repents  is  at  once  forgiven  according  to  the  Scripture,  **  Return,  ye  back- 
sliding children,  I  w^ill  heal  your  backslidings"  (Jer.  iii.  23  [32]).  He  who 
transgresses  a  negative  cdnimand  or  prohibition  and  repents  has  the  atone- 
ment held  in  suspense  by  his  repentance,  and  the  Dav  of  Atonement  makes 
it  effectual,  according  to  the  Scripture,  "  For  on  this  day  shall  atonement  be 
made  for  you  "  (Lev.  xvi.  30).  If  a  man  commits  a  sin  for  which  is  decreed 
extermination  or  capital  punishment  and  repents,  his  repentance  and  the 
Day  of  Atonement  together  keep  the  atonement  in  suspense,  and  suffering 
brings  it  home,  according  to  the  Scripture,  *'  I  will  visit  their  transgression 
with  the  rod  and  their  iniquity  with  stripes"  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  33  [33 J).  But 
when  a  man  profanes  the  Name  of  God  and  repents,  his  repentance  has  not 
the  power  to  keep  atonement  in  suspense,  and  the  Day  of  Atonement  has 
not  the  power  to  atone,  but  repentance  and  the  Day  of  Atonement  atone 
one  third,  suffeiings  on  the  remaining  days  of  the  year  atone  one  third,  and 
the  day  of  death  completes  the  atonement  according  to  the  Scripture, 
"  Surely  this  iniquity  shall  not  be  expiated  by  you  till  you  die  "  (Is.  xxii.  1 4). 
This  teaches  that  the  day  of  death  completes  the  atonement.  Sin-offering 
and  trespass-offering  and  death  and  the  Day  of  Atonement  all  being  no 
atonement  without  repentance,  because  it  is  written  in  Lev.  xxiii.  31  (?) 
''Only,"  i.e.  when  he  turns  from  his  evil  way  does  he  obtain  atonement, 
otherwise  he  obtains  no  atonement'  {pp.  cit.  p.  154). 

*  Some  MSS.  read  here  5td  .  . .  rov  Ikaarrfpiov  rov  Bavdrov  avrwv  (O.  F. 
Fritzsche  ad  /oc.). 
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Sul  Tf|«  ir£<rrfo)«:  81^  wlffrtofs  KC*D*FG  67**  al.,  Tisch.  WH.  text. 
The  art.  seems  here  rather  more  correct,  pointing  back  as  it  would  do  to  Sid 
viartws  'L  X.  in  ver.  22  ;  it  is  found  in  B  and  the  mass  of  later  authorities, 
but  there  is  a  strong  phalanx  on  the  other  side ;  B  is  not  infallible  in  such 
company  (c£  xi.  6). 

iv  Tu  adrou  alfjian :  not  with  irco-rcwc  (though  this  would  be 
a  quite  legitimate  combination ;  see  Gif.  ad  ioc),  but  with  npoiSiro 
JXairrrjpiov  I  the  shedding  and  sprinkling  of  the  blood  is  a  principal 
idea,  not  secondary. 

The  significance  of  the  Sacrificial  Bloodshedding  was  twofold. 
The  blood  was  regarded  by  the  Hebrew  as  essentially  the  seat  of 
life  (Gen.  ix.  4;  tev.  xvii.  11 ;  Deut.  xii.  23).  Hence  the  death 
of  the  victim  was  not  only  a  death  but  a  setting  free  of  life ;  the 
application  of  the  blood  was  an  application  of  life ;  and  the 
offering  of  the  blood  to  God  was  an  offering  of  life.  In  this  lay 
more  especially  the  virtue  of  the  sacrifice  (Westcott,  Ep.Jo.  p.  34  ff.  ; 
Heb.  p.  293  f.). 

For  the  prominence  which  is  given  to  the  Bloodshedding  in 
connexion  with  the  Death  of  Christ  see  the  passages  collected 
below. 

CIS  (fi^Sci^iK :  ciV  denotes  the  final  and  remote  object,  vpo^  the 
nearer  object.  The  whole  plan  of  redemption  from  its  first 
conception  in  the  Divine  Mind  aimed  at  the  exhibition  of  God's 
Righteousness.  And  the  same  exhibition  of  righteousness  was 
kept  in  view  in  a  subordinate  part  of  that  plan,  viz.  the  forbearance 
which  God  displayed  through  long  ages  towards  sinners.  For  the 
punctuation  and  structure  of  the  sentence  see  below.  For  cvddfiv 
see  on  ch.  ii.  15 :  here  too  the  sense  is  that  of  *  proof  by  an  appeal 
to  fact.' 

€is  cK8ci{iK  'xr\%  SiKaio(niinr|9  aurou.  In  what  sense  can  the  Death 
of  Christ  be  said  to  demonstrate  the  righteousness  of  God?  It 
demonstrates  it  by  showing  the  impossibility  of  simply  passing  over 
sin.  It  does  so  by  a  great  and  we  may  say  cosmical  act^  the 
nature  of  which  we  are  not  able  wholly  to  understand,  but  which 
at  least  presents  analogies  to  the  rite  of  sacrifice,  and  to  that 
particular  form  of  the  rite  which  had  for  its  object  propitiation. 
The  whole  Sacrificial  system  was  symbolical ;  and  its  wide  diffusion 
showed  that  it  was  a  mode  of  religious  expression  specially 
appropriate  to  that  particular  stage  in  the  world's  development. 
Was  it  to  lapse  entirely  with  Christianity?  The  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  practically  answer,  No.  The  necessity  for  it  still 
existed ;  the  great  fact  of  sin  and  guilt  remained ;  there  was  still  the 
same  bar  to  the  offering  of  acceptable  worship.  To  meet  this  fact 
and  to  remove  this  bar,  there  had  been  enacted  an  Event  which 
possessed  the  significance  of  sacrifice.  And  to  that  event  the  N.  T. 
writers  appealed  as  satisfying  ihe  conditions  wliich  the  righteousness 
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of  God  required.  See  the  longer  Note  on  *  The  Death  of  Christ 
considered  as  a  Sacrifice '  below. 

SiA  T^K  nt&pcaiK:  not  *for  the  remission/  as  AV.,  which  gives 
a  somewhat  unusual  (though,  as  we  shall  see  on  iv.  25,  not 
impossible)  sense  to  did,  and  also  a  wrong  sense  to  irdpf<n»t  but 

*  because  of  the  pretermission,  or  passing  over,  of  foregone  sins.' 
For  the  difference  between  wdptaK  aiid  &f>€tru  see  Trench,  S}'n, 
p.  1 10  fF. :  irdpta-is  =  *  putting  aside,*  temporary  suspension  of 
punishment  which  may  at  some  later  date  be  inflicted ;  Sx^ait  = 

*  putting  away  I  complete  and  unreserved  forgiveness. 

It  is  possible  that  the  thought  of  this  passage  may  have  been  soggested  by 
Wisd.  xi.  23  [34]  «cu  vapop^s  dpapr^fMra  dM$pd>wcar  cis  fitTAyotay.  There 
will  be  fbond  in  Trench,  op.  cit.  p.  1 1 1,  an  account  of  a  controversy  which 
arose  ont  of  this  verse  in  Holland  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  centuries. 

d|MipTT||&dTttK :  as  contrasted  with  Afiofnia,  aftdpmifui  =  the  single 
act  of  sin,  Apap/ria  =  the  permanent  principle  of  which  such  an  act 
is  the  expression :  see  below  on 

Ik  tJ  &>^xfi  ■  '"^  either  (i)  denotes  motive^  as  Mey.,  &c.  (Grimm, 
Lex,  s.  V.  cV,  5  ^) ;  or  (ii)  it  is  temporal,  *  during  the  forbearance  of 
God.'  Of  these  (i)  is  preferable,  because  the  whole  context  deals 
with  the  scheme  as  it  lay  in  the  Divine  Mind,  and  the  relation  of 
its  several  parts  to  each  other. 

dKox§ :  see  on  ii.  4,  and  note  that  avoxk  is  related  to  irapfo-i^  as 
xa^iii  is  related  to  a^co-tr. 

26.  irpds  t4)k  Ik8ci£ik  :  to  be  connected  closely  with  the  preceding 
clause :  the  stop  which  separates  this  verse  from  the  last  should  be 
wholly  removed,  and  the  pause  before  dm  r^v  wdptaip  somewhat 
lengthened ;  we  should  represent  it  in  English  by  a  dash  or  semi- 
colon. We  may  represent  the  various  pauses  in  the  passage  in  some 
such  way  as  this :  *  Whom  God  set  forth  as  propitiatory — through 
faith — in  His  own  blood — for  a  display  of  His  righteousness ; 
because  of  the  passing-over  of  foregone  sins  in  the  forbearance  of 
God  with  a  view  to  the  display  of  His  righteousness  at  the  present 
moment,  so  that  He  might  be  at  once  righteous  (Himself)  and 
declaring  righteous  him  who  has  for  his  motive  faith  in  Jesus.'  Gif. 
seems  to  be  successful  in  proving  that  this  is  the  true  construction  : 
(i)  otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  change  of  the  preposi- 
tion from  €is  to  np6v ;  (ii)  the  art.  is  on  this  view  jperfectly  accounted 
for,  *  the  same  display '  as  that  just  mentioned  ;  (iii)  tS>v  trpoyryo- 
p&rap  AfiapTrfparaip  seems  to  be  contrasted  with  cV  ry  i^Ov  xaipf ;  (iv)  the 
construction  thus  most  thoroughly  agrees  with  St.  Paul's  style 
elsewhere :  see  Gifford's  note  and  compare  the  passage  quoted 
Eph.  iii.  3-5,  also  Rom.  iii.  7,  8,  ii.  14-16. 

SiKQioK  Kttl  SiKaiouKTa.  This  is  the  key-phrase  which  establishes 
the  connexion  between  the  diKouxrvni  e<0V|  and  the  ducatoavvi;  cVe 
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wiarfms.  It  is  not  that  *  God  is  righteous  and  yet  declares  righteous 
the  believer  in  Jesus/  but  that  *  He  is  righteous  and  alsOy  we  mig^ht 
almost  say  and  therefore^  declares  righteous  the  believer.'  The 
words  indicate  no  opposition  between  justice  and  mercy.  Rather 
that  which  seems  to  us  and  which  really  is  an  act  of  mercy  is  the 
direct  outcome  of  the  *  righteousness '  which  is  a  wider  and  more 
adequate  name  than  justice.  It  is  the  essential  righteousness  of 
God  which  impels  Him  to  set  in  motion  that  sequence  of  events  in 
the  sphere  above  and  in  the  sphere  below  which  leads  to  the  free 
forgiveness  of  the  believer  and  starts  him  on  his  way  with  a  clean 
page  to  his  record. 

t6k  hn  iriOTf«is:  'him  whose  ruling  motive  is  faith*;  contrast 
q\  f$  tpiBtias  ch.  ii.  8  ;  6*roi  c£  vywv  v6fiov  ('  as  many  as  depend  on 
works  of  law')  Gal.  iii.  10. 

TAe  Death  of  Christ  considered  as  a  Sacrifice. 

It  is  impossible  to  get  rid  from  this  passage  of  the  double  idea 
(i)  of  a  sacrifice  ;  (2)  of  a  sacrifice  which  is  propitiatory.  In  any 
case  the  phrase  cV  r^  amov  mfum  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  sacrificial 
bloodshedding.  And  whatever  sense  we  assign  to  tXaa-riipio^ — 
whether  we  directly  supply  BvfM,  or  whether  we  supply  iniBtfui  and 
regard  it  as  equivalent  to  the  mercy-seat,  or  whether  we  take  it  as 
an  adj.  in  agreement  with  ov — the  fundamental  idea  which  underlies 
the  word  must  be  that  of  propitiation.  And  further,  when  we  ask, 
Who  is  propitiated  ?  the  answer  can  only  be  *  God.*  Nor  is  it 
possible  to  separate  this  propitiation  from  the  Death  of  the  Son. 

Quite  apart  from  this  passage  it  is  not  difiicult  to  prove  that  these 
two  ideas  of  sacrifice  and  propitiation  lie  at  the  root  of  the  teaching 
not  only  of  St.  Paul  but  of  the  New  Testament  generally.  Before 
considering  their  significance  it  may  be  well  first  to  summarize  this 
evidence  briefly. 

(i)  As  in  the  passage  before  us,  so  elsewhere,  the  stress  which  is 
laid  on  at/ia  is  directly  connected  with  the  idea  of  sacrifice.  We 
have  it  in  St.  Paul,  in  Rom.  v.  9 ;  Eph.  i.  7,  ii.  13  ;  Col.  i.  20  (diA  roO 
aifiaros  rov  aravpov.     We  have  it  for  St.  Peter  in  i  Pet.  i.  2  (pavriafAiiv 

aifuiTOs)   and    19    {TifJUip  atfinri  cbr    dfiuov  dfio^fjLov   Km   doTTiKov),      For 

St.  John  we  have  it  in  i  Jo.  i.  7,  and  in  v.  6,  8.  It  also  comes 
out  distinctly  in  several  places  in  the  Apocalypse  (i.  5,  v.  9,  vii.  14, 
xii.  1 1,  xiii.  8).  It  is  a  leading  idea  very  strongly  represented  in 
Ep.  to  Hebrews  (especially  in  capp.  ix,  x,  xiii).  There  is  also  the 
strongest  reason  to  think  that  this  Apostolic  teaching  was  suggested 
by  words  pf  our  Lord  Himself,  who  spoke  of  His  approaching 
death  in  terms  proper  to  a  sacrifice  such  as  that  by  which  the  First 
Covenant  had  been  inaugurated  (comp.  i  Cor.  xi.  25  with  Malt 
XX vi.  28 ;  Mark  xiv.  24  [perhaps  not  Luke  xxii.  20]). 
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Many  of  these  passages  besides  the  mention  of  bloodshedding 
and  the  death  of  the  victim  (Apoc.  v.  6,  12,  xiii.  8  apvlov  ta-^yayftivov : 
cf.  V.  9)  call  attention  to  other  details  in  the  act  of  sacrifice  (e.  g. 
the  sprinkling  of  the  blood,  pavrnrfjAi  i  Pet.  i.  2 ;  Heb.  zii.  24 ; 
cf.  Heb.  ix.  13,  19,  21). 

We  observe  also  that  the  Death  of  Christ  is  compared  not  only 
to  one  but  to  several  of  the  leading  forms  of  Levitical  sacrifice :  to 
the  Passover  (John  i.  29,  xix.  36 ;  i  Cor.  v.  8,  and  the  passages 
which  speak  of  the  *  lamb '  in  i  Pet.  and  Apoc.) ;  to  the  sacrifices 
of  the  Day  of  Atonement  (so  apparently  in  the  passage  from  which 
we  start,  Rom.  iii.  25,  also  in  Heb.  ii.  17;  ix.  12,  14,  15,  and 
perhaps  i  Jo.  ii.  2,  iv.  10;  i  Pet.  ii.  24);  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Covenant  (Matt.  xxvi.  28,  &c.;  Heb. ix.  15-22);  to  the  sin-offering 
(Rom.  viii.  3;  Heb.  xiii.  ii;  i  Pet.  iii.  18),  and  possibly  if  not 
under  the  earlier  head,  i  Jo.  ii.  2,  iv.  10. 

(2)  In  a  number  of  these  passages  as  well  as  in  others,  both 
from  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  and  from  other  Apostolic  writings, 
the  Death  of  Christ  is  directly  connected  with  the  forgiveness  of 
sins  (e.g.  Matt.  xxvi.  28;  Acts  v.  30  f.,  apparently;  i  Cor.  xv.  3; 
2  Cor.  V.  21 ;  Eph.  i.  7  ;  Col.  i.  14  and  20 ;  Tit.  ii.  14 ;  Heb.  i.  3, 
ix.  28,  X.  12  al. ;  i  Pet.  ii.  24,  iii.  18  ;  i  Jo.  ii.  2,  iv.  10 ;  Apoc.  i.  5). 
The  author  of  Ep.  to  Hebrews  generalizes  from  the  ritual  system 
of  the  Old  Covenant  that  sacrificial  bloodshedding  is  necessary  in 
every  case,  or  nearly  in  every  case,  to  place  the  worshipper  in  a 
condition  of  fitness  to  approach  the  Divine  Presence  (Heb.  ix.  22 

ndx  o'X'ibov  iv  (Ufiari  irdvra  Ka6api(€Tai  Korii  t6p  v6poVy  kcu.  x^P'^ 
aifjLaT€Kxya'iaf  ov  ylvrrai  ^0€(rcr).  The  use  of  the  different  words 
denoting  *  propitiation  *  is  all  to  the  same  effect  (iXaor^piov  Rom. 
iii.  25  ;  jXao-Mor  I  Jo.  ii.  2,  iv.  10  ;  lKd<TK9<rBai  Heb.  ii.  17). 

This  strong  convergence  of  Apostolic  writings  of  different  and 
varied  character  seems  to  show  that  the  idea  of  Sacrifice  as  applied 
to  the  Death  of  Christ  cannot  be  put  aside  as  a  merely  passing 
metaphor,  but  is  interwoven  with  the  very  weft  and  warp  of 
primitive  Christian  thinking,  taking  its  start  (if  we  may  trust  our 
traditions)  from  words  of  Christ  Himself.  What  it  all  amounts  to 
is  that  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament,  like  the  religion  of  the 
Old,  has  the  idea  of  sacrifice  as  one  of  its  central  conceptions,  not 
however  scattered  over  an  elaborate  ceremonial  system  but  concen- 
trated in  a  single  many-sided  and  far-reaching  act. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  throws  back  a  light  over  the  Old 
Testament  sacrifices — and  indeed  not  only  over  them  but  over  the 
sacrifices  of  ethnic  religion — and  shows  that  they  were  something 
more  than  a  system  of  meaningless  butchery,  that  they  had  a  real 
spiritual  significance,  and  that  they  embodied  deep  principles  of 
religion  in  forms  suited  to  the  apprehension  of  the  age  to  which  they 
were  given  and  capable  of  gradual  refinement  and  purification. 
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In  this  connexion  it  may  be  worth  while  to  quote  a  striking 
passage  from  a  writer  of  great,  if  intermittent,  insight,  who  approaches 
the  subject  from  a  thoroughly  detached  and  independent  stand- 
point. In  his  last  series  of  Slade  lectures  delivered  in  Oxford  ( The 
Art  of  England^  1884,  p.  14  f.),  Mr.  Ruskin  wrote  as  follows: 
'  None  of  you,  who  have  the  least  acquaintance  with  the  general 
tenor  of  my  own  teaching,  will  suspect  me  of  any  bias  towards  the 
doctrine  of  vicarious  Sacrifice,  as  it  is  taught  by  the  modern 
Evangelical  Preacher.  But  the  great  mystery  of  the  idea  of 
Sacrifice  itself,  which  has  been  manifested  as  one  united  and 
solemn  instinct  by  all  thoughtful  and  affectionate  races,  since  the 
world  became  peopled,  is  founded  on  the  secret  truth  of  benevolent 
energy  which  all  men  who  have  tried  to  gain  it  have  learned — ^that 
you  cannot  save  men  from  death  but  by  facing  it  for  them,  nor 
from  sin  but  by  resisting  it  for  them  .  .  .  Some  day  or  other 
— probably  now  very  soon — too  probably  by  heavy  afflictions  of 
the  State,  we  shall  be  taught  .  .  .  that  all  the  true  good  and 
glory  even  of  this  world — not  to  speak  of  any  that  is  to  come,  must 
be  bought  still,  as  it  always  has  been,  with  our  toil,  and  with  our 
tears.' 

After  all  the  writer  of  this  and  the  Evangelical  Preacher  whom 
he  repudiates  are  not  so  very  far  apart.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the 
Preacher  too  may  be  willing  to  purify  his  own  conception  and  to 
strip  it  of  some  quite  unbiblical  accretions,  and  he  will  then  find 
that  the  central  verity  for  which  he  contends  is  not  inadequately 
stated  in  the  impressive  words  just  quoted. 

The  idea  of  Vicarious  Suffering  is  not  the  whole  and  not 
perhaps  the  culminating  point  in  the  conception  of  Sacrifice,  for 
Dr.  Westcott  seems  to  have  sufficiently  shown  that  the  centre  of 
the  symbolism  of  Sacrifice  lies  not  in  the  death  of  the  victim  but 
in  the  offering  of  its  life.  This  idea  of  Vicarious  Suffering,  which  is 
nevertheless  in  all  probability  the  great  difficulty  and  stumbling- 
block  in  the  way  of  the  acceptance  of  Bible  teaching  on  this  head, 
was  revealed  once  and  for  all  time  in  Isaiah  liii.  No  one  who 
reads  that  chapter  with  attention  can  fail  to  see  the  profound  truth 
which  lies  behind  it — a  truth  which  seems  to  gather  up  in  one  all 
that  is  most  pathetic  in  the  world's  history,  but  which  when  it  has 
done  so  turns  upon  it  the  light  of  truly  prophetic  and  divine  inspira- 
tion, gently  lifts  the  veil  from  the  accumulated  mass  of  pain  and 
sorrow,  and  shows  beneath  its  unspeakable  value  in  the  working  out 
of  human  redemption  and  regeneration  and  the  sublime  consolations 
by  which  for  those  who  can  enter  into  them  it  is  accompanied. 

I  said  that  this  chapter  gathers  up  in  one  all  that  is  most  pathetic 
in  the  world's  history.  It  gathers  it  up  as  it  were  in  a  single 
typical  Figure.  We  look  at  the  lineaments  of  that  Figure,  and 
then  we  transfer  our  gaze  and  we  recognize  them  all  translated 
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from  idea  into  reality,  and  embodied  in  marvellous  perfection  upon 
Calvary. 

Following  the  example  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  John  and  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  we  speak  of  something  in  this  great  Sacrifice,  which 
we  call  'Propitiation.*  We  believe  that  the  Holy  Spirit  spoke 
through  these  writers,  and  that  it  was  His  Will  that  we  should  use 
this  word.  But  it  is  a  word  which  we  must  leave  it  to  Him  to 
interpret.  We  drop  our  plummet  into  the  depth,  but  the  line 
attached  to  it  is  too  short,  and  it  does  not  touch  the  bottom.  The 
awful  processes  6f  the  Divine  Mind  we  cannot  fathom.  Sufficient 
for  us  to  know  that  through  the  virtue  of  the  One  Sacrifice  our 
sacrifices  are  accepted,  that  the  barrier  which  Sin  places  between  us 
and  God  is  removed,  and  that  there  is  a  '  sprinkling '  which  makes 
us  free  to  approach  the  throne  of  grace. 

This,  it  may  still  be  objected,  is  but  a  *  fiction  of  mercy.'  All 
mercy,  all  forgiveness,  is  of  the  nature  of  fiction.  It  consists  in 
treating  men  better  than  they  deserve.  And  if  we  *  being  evil  * 
exercise  the  property  of  mercy  towards  each  other,  and  exercise  it 
not  rarely  out  of  consideration  for  the  merit  of  someone  else  than 
the  offender,  shall  not  our  Heavenly  Father  do  the  same  ? 
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III.  27-81.  Hence  it  follows  (i)  that  no  claim  can  be 
made  an  the  ground  of  human  merits  for  there  is  fto  merit 
in  Faith  (vv.  27,  28) ;  (a)  that  Jew  and  Gentile  are  on  the 
same  footings  for  there  is  but  one  God,  and  Faith  is  the  only 
means  of  acceptance  ivith  Him  (vv.  29,  30). 

An  objector  may  say  that  Law  is  thus  abrogated.  On  the 
contrary  its  deeper  principles  are  fulfilled^  as  the  history  of 
Abraham  will  show  (ver.  31). 

^  There  are  two  consequences  which  I  draw,  and  one  that  an 
objector  may  draw,  from  this.  The  first  is  that  such  a  method  of 
obtaining  righteousness  leaves  no  room  for  human  claims  or  merit. 
Any  such  thing  is  once  for  all  shut  out.  For  the  Christian  system 
is  not  one  of  works — in  which  there  might  have  been  room  for 
merit — but  one  of  Faith.  *'  Thus  (plv,  but  see  CriL  Note)  we  believe 
that  Faith  is  the  condition  on  which  a  man  is  pronounced  righteous, 
and  not  a  round  of  acts  done  in  obedience  to  law. 

'•The  second  conseauence  [already  hinted  at  in  ver.  22J  is  that 
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Jew  and  Gentile  are  on  the  same  footing.  If  they  are  not,  then 
God  must  be  God  of  the  Jews  in  some  exclusive  sense  in  which 
He  is  not  God  of  the  Gentiles.  ^  Is  that  so  ?  Not  if  I  am  right 
in  affirming  that  there  is  but  one  God,  Who  requires  but  one 
condition — Faith,  on  which  He  is  ready  to  treat  as  'righteous' 
alike  the  circumcised  and  the  uncircumcised — the  circumcised  with 
whom  Faith  is  the  moving  cause,  and  the  uncircumcised  with  whom 
the  same  Faith  is  both  moving  cause  and  sole  condition  of  their 
acceptance. 

"  The  objector  asks :  Does  not  such  a  system  throw  over  Law 
altogether  ?  Far  from  it.  Law  itself  (speaking  through  the  Penta- 
teuch) lays  down  principles  (Faith  and  Promise)  which  find  their 
true  fulfilment  in  Christianity. 

27.  <{ckXcuj6t|  :  an  instance  of  the  '  summarizing '  force  of  the 
aorist ;  *  it  is  shut  out  once  for  all/  *  by  one  decisive  act.' 

St.  Paul  has  his  eye  rather  upoQ  the  decisiveness  of  the  act  than  upon  its 
continued  result  In  English  it  is  more  natural  to  as  to  express  decisiveness 
by  laying  stress  upon  the  result — '  is  shut  out' 

8id  iroiou  K^|iou :  vo/mw  here  may  be  paraphrased  *  system/  '  Law ' 
being  the  typical  expression  to  the  ancient  mind  of  a  *  constituted 
order  of  things.' — Under  what  kind  of  system  is  this  result  obtained  ? 
Under  a  system  the  essence  of  which  is  Faith. 

Similar  metaphorical  uses  of  r6/Ms  would  be  ch.  vii.  ai,  23 ;  viii.  a ;  z.  31, 
on  which  see  the  Notes. 

28.  oSv  recapitulates  and  summarizes  what  has  gone  before. 
The  result  of  the  whole  matter  stated  briefly  is  that  God  declares 
righteous,  &c.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  yap  gives  the  better 
sense.  We  do  not  want  a  summary  statement  in  the  middle  of  an 
argument  which  is  otherwise  coherent.  The  alternative  reading, 
\oyiC6fi«^  yap,  helps  that  coherence.  [The  Jew's]  boasting  is 
excluded,  because  justification  turns  on  nothing  which  is  the  peculiar 
possession  of  the  Jew  but  on  Faith.  And  so  Gentile  and  Jew  are 
on  the  same  footing,  as  we  might  expect  they  would  be,  seeing 
that  they  have  the  same  God. 

o5v  B  C  !)«  K  L  P  &c  ;  Syrr.  (Fesh.-Harcl) ;  Chrys.  Theodrt.  al. ;  Weiss 
RV.  WH.  marg.i  y6p  K  A  D*  K  F  G  ai./Uur,;  Latt  (Vet.-Vulg)  Boh. 
Arm. ;  Orig.-lat  Ambrbt  Aug. ;  Tisch.  WH.  text  RV.  mar^.  The  evidence 
for  yap  is  largely  Western,  but  it  is  combined  with  an  element  ;K  A,  Buh.) 
which  in  this  instance  is  probably  not  Western ;  so  that  the  reading  would 
be  carried  back  beyond  the  point  of  divergence  of  two  most  ancient  lines  of 
text.  On  the  other  hand  B  admits  in  this  Epistle  some  comparatively  late 
readings  (cf.  xi.  6)  and  the  authorities  associated  with  it  are  inferior  (B  C  in 
£pp.  is  not  so  strong  a  combination  as  BC  in  Gospp.),  We  prefer  the 
reading  yap. 
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SiKaioCoOai :  we  must  hold  fast  to  the  rendering  'is  declared 
righteous/  not  *  is  made  righteous ' ;  cf.  on  i.  1 7. 

ai^ponroi' :  any  human  being. 

20.  -ii  presents,  but  only  to  dismiss,  an  alternative  hypothesis  on 
the  assumption  of  which  the  Jew  might  still  have  had  something  to 
boast  of.  In  rejecting  this,  St.  Paul  once  more  emphatically 
asserts  his  main  position.  There  is  but  one  law  (Faith),  and  there 
is  but  one  Judge  to  administer  it.  Though  faith  is  spoken  of  in 
this  abstract  way  it  is  of  course  Christian  faith,  faith  in  Christ. 

|A^ov :  li^roir  B  a/,  plur,■^  WH.  marg. ;  perhaps  assimilated  to  lov8a/wr 
•  • .  KoX  iOvuv. 

80.  ctiTfp :  decisively  attested  in  place  of  iirdwtp.  The  old  distinction 
drawn  between  ci  ir€p  and  cf  yt  was  that  ci  vtp  is  used  of  a  condition  which 
is  assumed  without  implying  whether  it  is  rightly  or  wrongly  assumed,  tl  7c 
of  a  condition  which  carries  with  it  the  assertion  of  its  own  reality  (Hermann 
on  Viger,  p.  831 ;  Baumlein,  Griech.  Partikeln^  p.  64V  It  is  doubtful 
whether  this  distinction  holds  in  Classical  Greek;  it  can  hardly  hold  for 
N.T.  But  in  any  case  both  cf  tt^p  and  cf  7c  lay  some  stress  on  the  condition, 
as  a  condition:  cf.  Monro^  J/omeric  Grammar ,  §§  353,  354  *The  Particle 
vcp  is  evidently  a  shorter  form  of  the  Preposition  vipi,  which  in  its  adverbial 
use  has  the  meaning  beyond,  exceedingly.  Accordingly  vip  is  intensive, 
denoting  that  the  word  to  which  it  is  subjoined  is  true  in  a  high  degree,  in 
its  fullest  sense,  &c.  ...  7c  is  used  like  ircp  to  em])hasize  a  particular  word 
or  phrase.  It  does  not  however  intensify  the  meaning,  or  insist  on  the  fact 
as  true^  but  only  calls  attention  to  the  word  or  fact.  ...  In  a  Conditional 
Protasis  (with  0%,  Src,  cf,  &c.)f  7<  emphasizes  the  condition  as  such:  hence 
Cf  7r  if  onfyf  always  supposing  that.  On  the  other  hand  cf  vcp  means 
supposing  ever  so  much,  hence  if  really  (Lat.  si  quidem).* 

CK  irurrcfliis  .  .  .  Sid  tv|$  iriorcois  :  ck  denotes  '  source,'  did  '  attend- 
ant circumstances.'  The  Jew  is  justified  Ik  niarfois  dia  jrfpiTOfujs : 
the  force  at  work  is  faith,  the  channel  through  which  it  works  is 
circumcision.  The  Gentile  is  justified  cV  n-iorcoiff  kqX  dta  Trjs  triartns : 
no  special  channel,  no  special  conditions  are  marked  out ;  faith  is 
the  one  thing  needful,  it  is  itself '  both  law  and  impulse.' 

Si&  Tvjs  irurrcws  = '  the  same  faiih/  '  the  faith  just  men- 
tioned.' 

81.  KaTapYou|iCK :  see  on  ver.  3  above. 

K^f&oK  toTufiCK.  If,  as  we  must  needs  think,  ch.  iv  contains  the 
proof  of  the  proposition  laid  down  in  this  verse,  vofxov  must  =  ulti- 
mately and  virtually  the  Pentateuch.  But  it  =  the  Pentateuch  not 
as  an  isolated  Book  but  as  the  most  conspicuous  and  representative 
expression  of  that  great  system  of  Law  which  prevailed  everywhere 
until  the  coming  of  Christ. 

The  Jew  looked  at  the  O.  T.,  and  he  saw  there  Law,  Obedience 
to  Law  or  Works,  Circumcision,  Descent  from  Abraham.  St.  Paul 
said.  Look  again  and  look  deeper,  and  you  will  see — not  Law  but 
Promise,  not  works  but  Faith— of  which  Circumcision  is  only  the 
seal,  not  literal  descent  from  Abraham  but  spiritual  descent  All 
these  things  are  realized  in  Christianity. 
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And  then  further,  whereas  Law  (all  Law  and  any  kind  of 
Law)  was  only  an  elaborate  machinery  for  producing  right  action, 
there  too  Christianity  stepped  in  and  accomplished,  as  if  with  the 
stroke  of  a  wand,  all  that  the  Law  strove  to  do  without  success 
(Rom.  xiii.  10  wkripatia  oZv  vofunf  ^  ayamf  compared  with  Gal.  v.  6 

nitrris  di  dydmit  cwpyov/icn^). 


THE  FAITH  OF  AHBAHAM. 

IV.  1-8.  Take  the  crucial  case  of  Abraham.  He,  like 
the  Christian,  was  declared  righteous,  not  on  account  of  his 
works — as  something  earned,  but  by  the  free  gift  of  God  in 
response  to  his  faith.  And  David  describes  a  similar  state 
of  things.  The  happiness  of  which  he  speaks  is  due,  not  to 
sinlessness  but  to  God' s  free  forgiveness  of  sins. 

'  Objector.  You  speak  of  the  history  of  Abraham.  Surely 
he,  the  ancestor  by  natural  descent  of  our  Jewish  race,  might  plead 
privilege  and  merit.  '  If  we  Jews  are  right  in  supposing  that  God 
accepted  him  as  righteous  for  his  works — those  illustrious  acts  of 
his — he  has  something  to  boast  of. 

St.  Paul.  Perhaps  he  has  before  men,  but  not  before  God. 
■  For  look  at  the  Word  of  God,  that  well-known  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture, Gen.  XV.  6.  What  do  we  find  there  ?  Nothing  about  works, 
but '  Abraham  put  faith  in  God,'  and  it  (i.  e.  his  faith)  was  credited 
to  him  as  if  it  were  righteousness. 

*This  proves  that  there  was  no  question  of  works.  For  a  work- 
man claims  his  pay  as  a  debt  due  to  him;  it  is  not  an  act  of 
favour.  '  But  to  one  who  is  not  concerned  with  works  but  puts 
faith  in  God  Who  pronounces  righteous  not  the  actually  righteous 
(in  which  there  would  be  nothing  wonderful)  but  the  ungodly — to 
such  an  one  his  faith  is  credited  for  righteousness. 

•Just  as  again  David  in  Ps.  xxxii  describes  how  God  'pro- 
nounces happy '  (in  the  highest  sense)  those  to  whom  he  attributes 
righteousness  without  any  reference  to  works  :  '  *  Happy  they,'  he 
says, — not  *who  have  been  guilty  of  no  breaches  of  law,*  but 
'whose  breaches  of  law  have  been  forgiven  and  whose  sins  are 
veiled  from  sight.  '  A  happy  man  is  he  whose  sin  Jehovah  will 
not  enter  in  His  book.' 
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Iff.  The  main  argument  of  this  chapter  is  quite  clear  but 
the  opening  clauses  are  slightly  embarrassed  and  obscure,  due 
as  it  would  seem  to  the  crossing  of  other  lines  of  thought  with 
the  main  lines.  The  proposition  which  the  Apostle  sets  him- 
self to  prove  is  that  Law,  and  more  particularly  the  Pentateuch, 
is  not  destroyed  but  fulfilled  by  the  doctrine  which  he  preaches. 
But  the  way  of  putting  this  is  affected  by  two  thoughts,  which  still 
exert  some  influence  from  the  last  chapter,  (i)  the  question  as  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Jew,  (ii)  the  pride  or  boasting  which  was 
a  characteristic  feature  in  the  character  of  the  Jew  but  which 
St.  Paul  held,  to  be  *  excluded/  Hitherto  these  two  points  have 
been  considered  in  the  broadest  and  most  general  manner,  but 
St.  Paul  now  narrows  them  down  to  the  particular  and  crucial  case 
of  Abraham.  The  case  of  Abraham  was  the  centre  and  strong- 
hold of  the  whole  Jewish  position.  If  therefore  it  could  be  shown 
that  this  case  made  for  the  Christian  conclusion  and  not  for  the 
Jewish,  the  latter  broke  down  altogether.  This  is  what  St.  Paul 
now  undertakes  to  prove ;  but  at  the  outset  he  glances  at  the  two 
side  issues — main  issues  in  ch.  iii  which  become  side  issues  in 
ch.  iv — the  claim  of  *  advantage,'  or  special  privilege,  and  the  pride 
which  the  Jewish  system  generated.  For  the  sake  of  clearness  we 
put  these  thoughts  into  the  mouth  of  the  objector.  He  is  of  course 
still  a  supposed  objector;  St.  Paul  is  really  arguing  with  himself; 
but  the  arguments  are  such  as  he  might  very  possibly  have  met 
with  in  actual  controversy  (see  on  iii.  i  flf.). 

1.  The  first  question  is  one  of  reading.  There  is  an  important 
variant  turning  upon  the  position  or  presence  of  cupfjK^i^ai.  (i) 
K  L  P,  &c.,  Theodrt.  and  later  Fathers  (the  Syriac  Versions  which 
are  quoted  by  Tischendorf  supply  no  evidence)  place  it  after  toi' 
vponoTopa  rffi£>v.  It  is  then  taken  with  Karh  a-dpKa :  ^  What  shall  we 
say  that  A.  has  gained  by  his  natural  powers  unaided  by  the  grace 
of  God  ? '     So  Bp.  Bull  after  Theodoret.     [Euthym.-Zig.  however, 

even  with  this  reading,  takes  Karh  adpKa  with  nmpa  :   vntp^arbu  yap 

t6  Kara  adpKo].  But  this  is  inconsistent  with  the  context.  The 
question  is  not,  what  Abraham  had  gained  by  the  grace  of  God  or 
without  it,  but  whether  the  new  system  professed  by  St.  Paul  left 
him  any  gain  or  advantage  at  all.  (2)  NACDEFG,  some  cur- 
sives, Vulg.  Boh.  Arm.  Aeth.,  Orig.-lat.  Ambrstr.  and  others,  place 
after  ipovfitv.  In  that  case  koto  o-apKa  goes  not  with  (vpriKtvcu  but 
with  t6v  irponoTopa  f)fiSiv  which  it  simply  defines,  '  our  natural  pro- 
genitor,' (3)  But  a  small  group,  B,  47*,  and  apparently  Chrysostom 
from  the  tenor  of  his  comment,  though  the  printed  editions  give  it 
in  his  text,  omit  €vprjK€Pai  altogether.  Then  the  idea  of  *  gain  * 
drops  out  and  we  translate  simply  '  What  shall  we  say  as  to 
Abraham  our  forefather? '  &c.  The  opponents  of  B  will  say  that 
the  sense  thus  given  is  suspiciously  easy :    it  is  certainly  more 
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satisfactory  than  that  of  either  of  the  other  readings.  The  point  is 
not  what  Abraham  got  by  his  righteousness,  but  how  he  got  his 
righteousness — by  the  method  of  works  or  by  that  of  faith.  Does 
the  nature  of  A/s  righteousness  agree  better  with  the  Jewish 
system,  or  with  St.  Paul's?  The  idea  of  *  gain'  was  naturally 
imported  from  ch.  iii.  i,  9.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  right  reading 
should  not  be  preserved  in  a  small  group,  and  the  fluctuating 
position  of  a  word  often  points  to  doubtful  genuineness.  We 
therefore  regard  the  omission  of  €vpi;jcfVa«  as  probable  with  WH. 
text  Tr.  RV.  marg.     For  the  construction  comp.  John  i.  15  oCroff 

^v  tv  tmop, 

1-6.  One  or  two  small  questions  of  form  may  be  noticed.  In  ver.  i 
wpow&Topa  (N****  A  BC*  a/.)  is  decisively  attested  for  waripa,  which  is 
found  in  the  later  MSS.  and  commentators.  In  ver.  3  the  acute  and  sleepless 
critic  Origen  thinks  that  St.  Paul  wrote  *A$pdfA  (with  Heb.  of  Gen.  xv ;  cf. 
Gen.  xvii.  5),  but  that  Gentile  scribes  who  were  less  scrupulous  as  to  the 
text  of  Scripture  substituted  ^Afipadfi.  It  is  more  probable  that  St.  Paul  had 
before  his  mind  the  established  and  significant  name  throughout :  he  quotes 
Gen.  xvii.  5  in  ver.  1 7.  In  ver.  5  a  small  group  (M  D*  F  G)  have  Atrtfirfy,  on 
which  form  see  WH.  Inirod.  App.  p.  157  f. ;  Win  Gr.  ed.  8,  §  ix.  8 ;  Tisch. 
on  Heb.  vi.  19.  In  this  instance  the  attestation  may  be  wholly  Western,  but 
not  in  others. 

thv  irpoirdTopo  i\^y.  This  description  of  Abraham  as  '  our  fore- 
father '  is  one  of  the  arguments  used  by  those  who  would  make  the 
majority  of  the  Roman  Church  consist  of  Jews.  St.  Paul  is  not 
very  careful  to  distinguish  between  himself  and  his  readers  in  such 
a  matter.  For  instance  in  writing  to  the  Corinthians,  who  were 
undoubtedly  for  the  most  part  Gentiles,  he  speaks  of  '  our  fathers ' 
as  being  under  the  cloud  and  passing  through  the  sea  (i  Cor.  x.  i). 
There  is  the  less  reason  why  he  should  discriminate  here  as  he  is 
just  about  to  maintain  that  Abraham  is  the  father  of  all  believers, 
Jew  and  Gentile  alike, — though  it  is  true  that  he  would  have  added 

*  not  after  the  flesh  but  after  the  spirit.'  Gif.  notes  the  further  point, 
that  the  question  is  put  as  proceeding  from  a  Jew :  along  with 
Orig.  Chrys.  Phot.  Euthym.-Zig.  Lips,  he  connects  r6v  Trponar.  ^a. 
with  Kara  aapxa.  It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  Dr.  Hort 
(Rom.  and  Eph.  p.  23  f.)  though  relegating  tvpfjKtvai  to  the  margin, 

still  does  not  take  Kara  aapKa  with  Tov  TTponuTopa  ^fiS>v. 

2.  Kauxi)|Aa:  'Not  matertes  gloriandi  as  Meyer,  but  rather 
gloriatiOf  as  Bengel,  who  however  might  have  2Ad<td/acta  *  (T.  S. 
Evans  in  Sp,  Comm.  on  i  Cor.  v.  6).  The  termination  -fxa  denotes 
not  so  much  the  thing  dam  as  the  completed,  determinate,  act ; 
for  other  examples  see  esp.  Evans  ut  sup.  It  would  not  be  wrong 
to   translate   here   *  has  a  ground   of  boasting,'  but  the  idea  of 

*  ground '  is  contained  in  e^ci,  or  rather  in  the  context. 

dXX'  od  irp6s  T^i^  Gc^i'.  It  seems  best  to  explain  the  introduction 
of  this  clause  by  some  such  ellipse  as  that  which  is  supplied  in  the 

H  a 
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paraphrase.  There  should  be  a  colon  after  Kavxrjfia.  St  Paul 
does  not  question  the  supposed  claim  that  Abraham  has  a  Kalxni^a 
absolutely — before  man  he  might  have  it  and  the  Jews  were  not 
wrong  in  the  veneration  with  which  they  regarded  his  memory, — 
but  it  was  another  thing  to  have  a  KavxrjfjLa  before  God.  There  is 
a  stress  upon  t6v  Ofdv  which  is  taken  up  by  r^  Gr^  in  the  quota- 
tion. *  A.  could  not  boast  before  God.  He  might  have  done  so 
if  he  could  have  taken  his  stand  on  works ;  but  works  did  not 
enter  into  the  question  at  all.  In  God  he  put  faith.'  On  the 
history  and  application  of  the  text  Gen.  xv.  6,  see  below. 

B.  IKcyurBri :  metaphor  from  accounts,  *  was  set  down,*  here  '  on 
the  credit  side.'  Frequently  in  LXX  with  legal  sense  of  imputation 
or  non-imputation  of  guilt,  e.g.  Lev.  vii.  8  tay  dc  <^a>f  <l>dyTf  . . .  ov 

XoyurBfjacTQi  avT^y   xvii.   4   XoyKr^^rrcrai  rf  av6pim<a  cxctvo)  aijfia,   &C. 

The  notion  arises  from  that  of  the  '  book  of  remembrance '  (Mai. 
iii.  16)  in  which  men's  good  or  evil  deeds,  the  wrongs  and 
sufferinpfs  of  the  saints,  are  entered  (Ps.lvi.  8  ;  Is.  Ixv.  6).  Oriental 
monarchs  had  such  a  record  by  which  they  were  reminded  of  ihe 
merit  or  demerit  of  their  subjects  (Esih.  vi.  i  ff.),  and  in  like 
manner  on  the  judgement  day  Jehovah  would  have  the  *  books ' 
brought  out  before  Him  (Dan.  vii.  10;  Rev.  xx.  12;  comp.  also 
*  the  books  of  the  living,'  *  the  heavenly  tablets,'  a  common  expres- 
sion in  the  Books  of  Enoch,  Jubilees^  and  TesL  XII  Pair.^  on  which 
see  Charles  on  Enoch  xlvii.  3 ;  and  in  more  modem  times, 
Cowper's  sonnet  *  There  is  a  book  .  .  .  wherein  the  eyes  of  God 
not  rarely  look '). 

The  idea  of  imputation  in  this  sense  was  familiar  to  the  Jews 
(Weber,  Altsyn,  TheoL  p.  233).  They  had  also  the  idea  of  the 
transference  of  merit  and  demerit  from  one  person  to  another 
{tbtd.  p.  280  ff. ;  Ezek.  xviii.  2  ;  John  ix.  2).  That  however  is  not 
in  question  here ;  the  point  is  that  one  quality  faiih  is  set  down,  or 
credited,  to  the  individual  (here  to  Abraham)  in  place  of  another 
quality — righteousness. 

AoyiaOri  auru  els  BiKaio(runf|K :  was  reckoned  as  equivalent  to,  as 
standing  in.  the  place  of,  *  righteousness.'  The  construction  is 
common  in  LXX:  cf.  i  Reg.  (Sam.)  i.  13;  Job  xli.  23  (24);  Is. 
xxix.  17  (=  xxxii.  15;  Lam.  iv.  2;  Hos.  viii.  12.  The  exact 
phrase  iXoyiaOri  ai/T^  €is  Sucawa-.  recurs  in  Ps.  cv  [cvi],  31  of  the 
zeal  of  Phinehas.  On  the  grammar  cf.  Win.  §  xxix.  3  a,  (p.  229, 
ed.  Moulton). 

On  the  righteousness  of  Abraham  see  esp.  Weber,  Alisyn,  PaldsL 
Theologie,  p.  255  ff.  Abraham  was  the  only  righteous  man  of  his 
generation ;  therefore  he  was  chosen  to  be  ancestor  of  the  holy 
People.  He  kept  all  the  precepts  of  the  Law  which  he  knew 
beforehand  by  a  kind  of  intuition.  He  was  the  first  of  seven 
righteous  men  whose  merit  brought  back  the  Shekinah  which  had 
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retired  into  the  seventh  heaven,  so  that  in  the  days  of  Moses  it 
could  take  up  its  abode  in  the  Tabernacle  {ibid,  p.  183).  According 
to  the  Jews  the  original  righteousness  of  Abraham,  who  began  to 
serve  God  at  the  age  of  three  {ibid,  p.  118)  was  perfected  (i)  by  his 
circumcision,  (2)  by  his  anticipator}'  fulfilment  of  the  Law.  But 
the  Jews  also  (on  the  strength  of  Gen.  xv.  6)  attached  a  special 
importance  to  Abraham's  faith,  as  constituting  merit  (see  Mechilia 
on  £x.  xiv.  31,  quoted  by  Delitzsch  ad  he,  and  by  Lightfoot  in  the 
extract  given  below). 

4,  6.  An  illustration  from  common  life.  The  workman  earns 
his  pay,  and  can  claim  it  as  a  right.  Therefore  when  God  bestows 
the  gift  of  righteousness,  of  His  own  bounty  and  not  as  a  right,  that 
is  proof  that  the  gift  must  be  called  forth  by  something  other  than 
works,  viz.  by  faith. 

6.  firl  T^i^  SiKaiourra:  'on  Him  who  pronounces  righteous'  or 
*  acquits,'  i.  e.  God.  It  is  rather  a  departure  from  St.  Paul's  more 
usual  practice  to  make  the  object  of  faith  God  the  Father  rather 
than  God  the  Son.  But  even  here  the  Christian  scheme  is  in  view, 
and  faith  in  God  is  faith  in  Him  as  the  alternative  Author  of  that 
scheme.    See  on  i.  8,  17,  above. 

We  must  not  be  misled  by  the  comment  of  £uthym.-Zig.  rovrkan  mvr^{>ovn 
5n  St^areu  6  0cd(  rov  \v  datfiiiq.  /Sc/SicuirdTa,  tovtov  i^a^pvrjs  oi  yJtvoy  ^Xcv- 
BtpStaai  tco\dff€«uSf  Awd  kcU  HiKaiov  rtoirjacu,  (comp.  ihe  same  writer  on  ver.  25 
Xva  diKoiovs  ijfjias  voiifaji).  '^^^  evidence  is  too  decisive  (p.  30  f.  sup,)  that 
9iKcuow  ■■  not  'to  make  righteous'  but  'to  declare  righteous  as  a  judge.' 
It  might  however  be  inferred  from  i(cu<pVTfs  that  IUkcuov  votrjacu  was  to  be 
taken  somewhat  loosely  in  the  sense  of  '  treat  as  righteous.'  The  Greek 
theologians  had  not  a  clear  conception  of  the  doctrine  of  Justification. 

T&K  dacpi) :  not  meant  as  a  description  of  Abraham,  from  whose 
case  St.  Paul  is  now  generalizing  and  applying  the  conclusion  to 
his  own  time.  The  strong  word  da€0ri  is  probably  suggested  by 
the  quotation  which  is  just  coming  from  Ps.  xxxii.  i. 

e.  Aopffi  (AaueiB).  Both  Heb.  and  LXX  ascribe  Ps.  xxxii  to 
David.  In  two  places  in  the  N.  T.,  Acts  iv.  25,  26  (=  Ps.  ii.  1,2), 
Heb.-iv.  7  (=  Ps.  xcv.  7)  Psalms  are  quoted  as  David's  which  have 
no  title  in  the  Hebrew  (though  Ps.  xcv  [xciv]  bears  the  name  ot 
David  in  the  LXX),  showing  that  by  this  date  the  whole  Psalter 
was  known  by  his  name.  Ps.  xxxii  was  one  of  those  which  Ewald 
thought  might  really  be  David's  :  see  Driver,  Introduction,  p.  357. 

T^K  fjLaKapiaf&^i' :  not  'blessedness,'  which  would  be  ^Kapiorrjs 
but  a  *  pronouncing  blessed ' ;  fioKupiCuv  nva  =  *  to  call  a  person 

blessed  or  happy  '  {rovg  re  yap  6€ovt  fMKapi(op,(p  ,   .   .  K(ii  TU)v  uvbp&v 

Tovs  BtioTOTovs  fjMKapiCofuv  Arist.  £!th,  Nic,  I.  xii.  4 ;  comp.  Euthym.- 

Zig.  iniratris  dc  Koi  icopv^^  rifirji  koi  bo^rjs  6  fjutKapia-fMOi,  *  Pelicitation  is 

the  strongest  and  hi;?hest  form  of  honour  and  praise ').  St.  Paul 
uses  the  word  again  Gal.  iv.  15.  Who  is  it  who  thus  pronounces  a 
man  blessed  ?    God.     The  Psalm  describes  how  He  does  so. 
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7,  8.  MaKdpioi,  ICT.X.  This  quotation  of  Ps.  xxxii.  i,  2  is  the  same 
in  Heb.  and  LXX.  It  is  introduced  by  St.  Paul  as  confirming  his 
interpretation  of  Gen.  xv.  6. 

fMKdpioi  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  highest  term  which  a  Greek 
could  use  to  describe  a  state  of  felicity.  In  the  quotation  just  given 
from  Aristotle  it  is  applied  to  the  state  of  the  gods  and  those  nearest 
to  the  gods  among  men. 

ipo«|A^  So  ^^»ACD«FKL&c.:  a5o*/*i}  NBDE(?)G,  67**  o5  is 
also  the  reading  of  LXX  {f  H^  R*).  The  aathorities  for  oS  are  superior  as 
they  combine  the  oldest  evidence  on  the  two  main  lines  of  transmission 
( K  B  +  D)  and  it  is  on  the  whole  more  probable  that  f  has  been  assimilated 
to  the  construction  of  Knyl(ea$ai  in  w.  3,  4,  5,  6  than  that  ol  has  been 
assimilated  to  the  preceding  cDk  or  to  the  O.T.  or  that  it  has  been  affected 
by  the  following  ov :  f  naturally  established  itself  as  the  more  euphonious 
reading. 

od  fir^  XoyuniTai.  There  is  a  natural  tendency  in  a  declining 
language  to  the  use  of  more  emphatic  forms ;  but  here  a  real 
emphasis  appears  to  be  intended,  '  Whose  sin  the  Lord  will  in  no 
wise  reckon':  see  Ell.  on  i  Thess.  iv.  15  [p.  154],  and  Win.  §  Ivi. 

3.  P-  634  f- 


T/ie  History  of  Abraham  as  treated  by  St.  Paul 

and  by  St.  James. 

It  is  at  first  sight  a  remarkable  thing  that  two  New  Testament 
writers  should  use  the  same  leading  example  and  should  quote  the 
same  leading  text  as  it  would  seem  to  directly  opposite  effect. 
Both  St.  Paul  and  St.  James  treat  at  some  length  of  the  history  of 
Abraham ;  they  both  quote  the  same  verse,  Gen.  xv.  6,  as  the 
salient  characterization  of  that  history ;  and  they  draw  from  it  the 
conclusion — St.  Paul  that  a  man  is  accounted  righteous  wiar^i  x<uptff 
tffjynp  (Rom.  iii.  28 ;  cf.  iv.  1-8),  St.  James  as  expressly,  that  he  is 
accounted  righteous  c(  ttpyap  koI  ovk  cV  niaT€tds  fiovov  (Jas.  ii.  24). 

We  notice  at  once  that  St.  Paul  keeps  more  strictly  to  his  text. 
Gen.  XV.  6  speaks  only  of  faith.  St.  James  supports  his  contention 
of  the  necessity  of  works  by  appeal  to  a  later  incident  in  Abraham's 
life,  the  offering  of  Isaac  (Jas.  ii.  21).  St.  Paul  also  appeals  to 
particular  incidents,  Abraham's  belief  in  the  promise  that  he  should 
have  a  numerous  progeny  (Rom.  iv.  18),  and  in  the  more  express 
prediction  of  the  birth  of  Isaac  (Rom.  iv.  19-21).  The  difference 
is  that  Sl  Paul  makes  use  of  a  more  searching  exegesis.  His  own 
spiritual  experience  confirms  the  unqualified  affirmation  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis ;  and  he  is  therefore  able  to  take  it  as  one  of  the 
foundations  of  his  system.     St.  James,  occupying  a  less  exceptional 
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Standpoint,  and  taking  words  in  the  average  sense  put  upon  them, 
has  recourse  to  the  context  of  Abraham's  life,  and  so  harmonizes 
the  text  with  the  requirements  of  his  own  moral  sense. 

The  fact  is  that  St.  James  and  St.  Paul  mean  different  things  by 
'  faith/  and  as  was  natural  they  impose  these  different  meanings  on 
the  Book  of  Genesis,  and  adapt  the  .rst  of  their  conclusions  to 
them.  When  St.  James  heard  speak  of  *  faith/  he  understood  by 
it  what  the  letter  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  allowed  him  to  understand 
by  it,  a  certain  belief.  It  is  what  a  Jew  would  consider  the  funda- 
mental belief,  belief  in  God,  belief  that  God  was  One  (Jas.  ii.  19). 
Christianity  is  with  him  so  much  a  supplement  to  the  Jews'  ordinary 
creed  that  it  does  not  seem  to  be  specially  present  to  his  mind 
when  he  is  speaking  of  Abraham.  Of  course  he  too  believes  in  the 
*  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord  of  Glory '  (Jas.  ii.  i).  He  takes  that 
belief  for  granted  ;  it  is  the  substratum  or  basement  of  life  on  which 
are  not  to  be  built  such  things  as  a  wrong  or  corrupt  partiality 
{nfHHrwifokff^ia),  If  he  were  questioned  about  it,  he  would  put  it  on 
the  same  footing  as  his  belief  in  God.  But  St.  James  was  a 
thoroughly  honest,  and,  as  we  should  say,  a  '  good '  man ;  and  this 
did  not  satisfy  his  moral  sense.  What  is  belief  unless  proof  is  given 
of  its  sincerity  ?  Belief  must  be  followed  up  by  action,  by  a  line 
of  conduct  conformable  to  it.  St.  James  would  have  echoed 
Matthew  Arnold's  proposition  that  *  Conduct  is  three-fourths  of 
life/  He  therefore  demands — and  from  his  point  of  view  rightly 
demands — that  his  readers  shall  authenticate  their  beliefs  by  putting 
them  in  practice. 

St.  Paul's  is  a  very  different  temperament,  and  he  speaks  from  a 
very  different  experience.  With  him  too  Christianity  is  something 
adiied  to  an  earlier  belief  in  God ;  but  the  process  by  which  it  was 
added  was  nothing  less  than  a  convulsion  of  his  whole  nature.  It 
is  like  the  stream  of  molten  lava  pouring  down  the  volcano's  side. 
Christianity  is  with  him  a  tremendous  over-mas terino;  force.  The 
crisis  came  at  the  moment  when  he  confessed  his  faith  in  Christ ; 
there  was  no  other  crisis  worth  the  name  after  that.  Ask  such 
an  one  whether  his  faith  is  not  to  be  proved  by  action,  and  the 
question  will  seem  to  him  trivial  and  superfluous.  He  will  almost 
suspect  the  questioner  of  attempting  to  bring  back  under  a  new 
name  the  old  Jewish  notion  of  religion  as  a  round  of  legal 
observance.  Of  course  action  will  correspond  with  faith.  The 
believer  in  Christ,  who  has  put  on  Christ,  who  has  died  with  Christ 
and  risen  again  with  him,  must  needs  to  the  very  utmost  of  his 
power  endeavour  to  live  as  Christ  would  have  him  live.  St.  Paul 
is  going  on  presently  to  say  this  (Rom.  vi.  i,  12,  15),  as  his 
opponents  compel  him  to  say  it.  But  to  himself  it  appears  a 
truism,  which  is  hardly  worth  definitely  enunciating.  .  To  say  that 
a  man  is  2^  Christian  should  be  enough. 
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If  we  thus  understand  the  real  relation  of  the  two  Apostles,  it  will 
be  easier  to  discuss  their  literary  relation.  Are  we  to  suppose  that 
either  was  writing  with  direct  reference  to  the  other  ?  Did  St.  Paul 
mean  to  controvert  St.  James,  or  did  St.  James  mean  to  controvert 
St.  Paul?  Neither  hypothesis  seems  probable.  If  St.  Paul  had 
had  before  him  the  Epistle  of  St.  James,  when  once  he  looked 
beneath  the  language  to  the  ideas  signified  by  the  language,  he 
would  have  found  nothing  to  which  he  could  seriously  object.  He 
would  have  been  aware  that  it  was  not  his  own  way  of  putting 
things;  and  he  might  have  thought  that  such  teaching  was  not 
intended  for  men  at  the  highest  level  of  spiritual  attainment ;  but 
that  would  have  been  all.  On  the  other  hand,  if  St.  James  had 
seen  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  and  wished  to  answer  it,  what  he 
has  written  would  have  been  totally  inadequate.  Whatever  value 
his  criticism  might  have  had  for  those  who  spoke  of  *  faith '  as 
a  mere  matter  of  formal  assent,  it  had  no  relevance  to  a  faith  such 
as  that  conceived  by  St.  Paul.  Besides,  St.  Paul  had  too  effectually 
guarded  himself  against  the  moral  hypocrisy  which  he  was  con- 
demning. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  when  it  is  examined  the  real  meeting- 
ground  between  the  two  Apostles  shrinks  into  a  comparatively 
narrow  compass.  It  does  not  amount  to  more  than  the  fact  that 
both  quote  the  same  verse.  Gen.  zv.  6,  and  both  treat  it  with 
reference  to  the  antithesis  of  Works  and  Faith. 

Now  Bp.  Lightfoot  has  shown  (Gala/ians,  p.  157  ff.,  ed.  2)  that 
Gen.  zv.  6  was  a  standing  thesis  for  discussions  in  the  Jewish  schools. 
It  is  referred  to  in  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees:  'Was  not 
Abraham  found  faithful  in  temptation,  and  it  was  imputed  unto  him 
for  righteousness '  (i  Mace.  ii.  52)  ?  It  is  repeatedly  quoted  and 
commented  upon  by  Pliilo  (no  less  than  ten  times,  Lft.).  The 
whole  history  of  Abraham  is  made  the  subject  of  an  elaborate 
allegory.  The  Talmudic  treatise  Mechilta  expounds  the  verse  at 
length :  *  Great  is  faith,  whereby  Israel  believed  on  Him  that  spake 
and  the  world  was.  For  as  a  reward  for  Israel's  having  believed  in 
the  Lord,  the  Holy  Spirit  dwelt  in  them  ...  In  like  manner  thou 
findest  that  Abraham  our  father  inherited  this  world  and  the  world 
to  come  solely  by  the  merit  of  faith,  whereby  he  believed  in  the 
Lord  ;  for  it  is  said,  "  and  he  believed  in  the  Lord,  and  He  counted 
it  to  him  for  righteousness  " '  (quoted  by  Lft.  ut  sup,  p.  1 60).  Taking 
these  examples  with  the  lengthened  discussions  in  St.  Paul  and 
St.  James,  it  is  clear  that  attention  was  being  very  widely  drawn  to 
this  particular  text :  and  it  was  indeed  inevitable  that  it  should  be 
so  when  we  consider  the  place  which  Abraham  held  in  the  Jewish 
system  and  the  minute  study  which  was  being  given  to  every  part  of 
the  Pentateuch. 

It  might  therefore  be  contended  with  considerable  9how  pf  reason 
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that  the  two  New  Testament  writers  are  discussing  independently 
of  each  other  a  current  problem,  and  that  there  is  no  ground  for 
supposing  a  controversial  relation  between  them.  We  are  not  sure 
that  we  are  prepared  to  go  quite  so  far  as  this.  It  is  true  that  the 
bearing  of  Gen.  xv.  6  was  a  subject  of  standing  debate  among  the 
Jews ;  but  the  same  thing  cannot  be  said  of  the  antithesis  of 
Faith  and  Works.  The  controversy  connected  with  this  was 
essentially  a  Christian  controversy ;  it  had  its  origin  in  the  special 
and  characteristic  teaching  of  St.  Paul.  It  seems  to  us  therefore 
that  the  passages  in  the  two  Epistles  have  a  real  relation  to  that 
controversy,  and  so  at  least  indirectly  to  each  other. 

It  does  not  follow  that  the  relation  was  a  literary  relation.  We 
have  seen  that  there  are  strong  reasons  against  this  *.  We  do  not 
think  that  either  St.  Paul  had  seen  the  Epistle  of  St.  James,  or 
St.  James  the  Epistle  of  St.  Paul.  The  view  which  appears  to  us 
the  most  probable  is  that  the  argument  of  St.  James  is  directed  not 
against  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  or  against  him  in  person,  but 
against  hearsay  reports  of  his  teaching,  and  against  the  perverted 
construction  which  might  be  (and  perhaps  to  some  slight  extent 
actually  was)  put  upon  it.  As  St.  James  sate  in  his  place  in  the 
Church  at  Jerusalem,  as  yet  the  true  centre  and  metropolis  of 
the  Christian  world;  as  Christian  pilgrims  of  Jewish  birth  were 
constantly  coming  and  going  to  attend  the  great  yearly  feasts, 
especially  from  the  flourishing  Jewish  colonies  in  Asia  Minor  and 
Greece,  the  scene  of  St.  Paul's  labours ;  and  as  there  was  always 
at  his  elbow  the  little  coterie  of  St.  Paul's  flmatical  enemies,  it  would 
be  impossible  but  that  versions,  scarcely  ever  adequate  (for  how 
few  of  St.  Paul's  hearers  had  really  understood  him  1)  and  often  more 
or  less  seriously  distorted,  of  his  brother  Apostle's  teaching,  should 
reach  him.  He  did  what  a  wise  and  considerate  leader  would 
do.  He  names  no  names,  and  attacks  no  man's  person.  He  does 
not  assume  that  the  reports  which  he  has  heard  are  full  and  true 
reports.  At  the  same  time  he  states  in  plain  terms  his  own  view 
of  the  matter.  He  sounds  a  note  of  warning  which  seems  to  him 
to  be  needed,  and  which  the  very  language  of  St.  Paul,  in  places 
like  Rom.  vi.  iff.,  15  ff.,  shows  to  have  been  really  needed.  And 
thus,  as  so  often  in  Scripture,  two  complementary  sets  of  truths, 
suited  to  different  types  of  mind  and  different  circumstances,  are 
stated  side  by  side.  We  have  at  once  the  deeper  principle  of 
action,  which  is  also  more  powerful  in  proportion  as  it  is  deeper, 
though  not  such  as  all  can  grasp  and  appropriate,  and  the  plainer 

*  Besides  what  is  said  above,  see  Introduction  %  8.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to 
find  that  the  yiew  here  taken  is  substantially  that  of  Dr.  Hort,  Judaistic 
Christianity ^  p.  148,  'it  seems  more  natural  to  suppose  that  a  misuse  or 
misunderstanding  of  St.  Paulas  teaching  on  the  part  of  others  gave  rise  to 
St.  James's  carefully  guarded  language.' 
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practical  teaching  pitched  on  a  more  every-day  level  and  appealing 
to  larger  numberSi  which  is  the  check  and  safeguard  against  possible 
misconstruction. 


FAITH  AND  CIHCTTMCISION. 

IV.  9-12.  The  declaration  made  to  Abraham  did  not 
depend  upon  Circumcision,  For  it  was  made  before  he  wets 
circumcised;  and  Circumcision  only  came  in  after  the  fact ^ 
to  ratify  a  verdict  already  given.  The  reasoft  being  that 
Abraham  might  have  for  his  spiritual  descendants  the  un~ 
circumcised  as  well  as  the  circumcised, 

•  Here  we  have  certain  j)ersons  pronounced  *  happy.*  Is 
this  then  to  be  confined  to  the  circumcised  Jew,  or  may  it  also 
apply  to  the  uncircumcised  Gentile  ?  Certainly  it  may.  For  there 
is  no  mention  of  circumcision.  It  is  his  faith  that  we  say  was 
credited  to  Abraham  as  righteousness.  "And  the  historical 
circumstances  of  the  case  prove  that  Circumcision  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it  Was  Abraham  circumcised  when  the  declaration 
was  made  to  him?  No:  he  was  at  the  time  uncircumcised. 
^^  And  circumcision  was  given  to  him  afterwards,  like  a  seal 
affixed  to  a  document,  to  authenticate  a  state  of  things  already 
existing,  viz.  the  righteousness  based  on  faith  which  was  his  before 
he  was  circumcised  The  reason  being  that  he  might  be  the 
spiritual  father  alike  of  two  divergent  classes  :  at  once  of  believing 
Gentiles,  who  though  uncircumcised  have  a  faith  like  his,  that  they 
too  might  be  credited  with  righteousness ;  "  and  at  the  same  time 
of  believing  Jews  who  do  not  depend  on  their  circumcision  only, 
but  whose  files  march  duly  in  the  steps  of  Abraham's  faith — that 
faith  which  was  his  before  his  circumcision. 

10.  St.  Paul  appeals  to  the  historic  fact  that  the  Divine 
recognition  of  Abraham's  faith  came  in  order  of  time  before  his 
circumcision :  the  one  recorded  in  Gen.  xv.  6,  the  other  in 
Gen.  xviii.  lo  ff".  Therefore  although  it  might  be  (and  was) 
confirmed  bv  circumcision,  it  could  not  be  due  to  it  or  conditioned 
by  it. 

11.  wi\^ov  ir€piTop,T]s.  Circumcision  at  its  institution  is  said  to 
be  iv  (nifitli^  diaB^KTjs  (Gen.  ^vii.   ii),  between  God   and  the 
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circumcised.  The  gen.  frtpiTOfirjs  is  a  genitive  of  apposition  or  identity, 
a  sign  *  consisting  in  circumcision/  *  which  was  circumcision.'  Some 
authorities  (A  C*  cU,)  read  ntpiTOfirip. 

cr^payiSa.  The  prayer  pronounced  at  the  circumcising  of 
a  child  runs  thus :  '  Blessed  be  He  who  sanctified  His  beloved 
from  the  womb,  and  put  His  ordinance  upon  His  flesh,  and  sealed 
His  offspring  with  the  sign  of  a  holy  covenant.'  Comp.  Targum 
Can/,  iii.  8  'The  seal  of  circumcision  is  in  your  flesh  as  it  was 
sealed  in  the  flesh  of  Abraham';  Skemoth  i?.  19  *  Ye  shall  not  eat 
of  the  passover  unless  the  seal  of  Abraham  be  in  your  flesh.' 
Many  other  parallels  will  be  found  in  Wetstein  ad  loc.  (cf.  also 
Delitzsch). 

At  a  very  early  date  the  same  term  (r<l>payis  was  transferred  from 
the  rite  of  circumcision  to  Christian  baptism.  See  the  passages 
collected  by  Lightfoot  on  a  Clem.  vii.  6  (Clem.  Rom,  ii.  226),  also 
Gebhardt  and  Harnack  ad  loc.^  and  Hatch,  Hihberi  Lectures^ 
p.  295.  Dr.  Hatch  connects  the  use  of  the  term  with  '  the 
mysteries  and  some  forms  of  foreign  cult ' ;  and  it  may  have 
coalesced  with  language  borrowed  from  these-;  but  in  its  origin  it 
appears  to  be  Jewish.  A  similar  view  is  taken  by  Anrich,  Das 
antikt  MysUrienwesen  in  seinem  Einfltiss  auf  das  Christentum 
(Gottingen,  1894),  p.  120  ff.,  where  the  Christian  use  of  the  word 
(r(f>i}ayis  is  fully  discussed. 

Barnabas  (ix.  6)  seems  to  refer  to,  and  refute,  the  Jewish  doctrine  which 
he  puts  in  the  mouth  of  an  objector :  uAX'  ipiis'  Kal  fi^v  rcpircr/ii/rcu  6 
Aadf  €k  fffftpayiSa,  dAAd  -was  X^pos  ical  ''Apcaff  mil  irayrcs  ol  Uptis  rwy  ct&uXaiv. 
8,pa  oZr  Kdjctivoi  ix  rijs  dia$riKfp  airrSry  €l<riv ;  dXAd  ical  ol  Alyvimoi  iy  irc/M- 
TofiTi  tlaiy.  The  fact  that  so  many  heathen  nations  were  circumcised  proved 
that  circumcision  could  not  be  the  seal  of  a  special  covenant. 

els  T^  ctKai,  K.T.X.  Even  circumcision,  the  strongest  mark  of 
Jewish  separation,  in  St.  Paul's  view  looked  beyond  its  immediate 
exclusiveness  to  an  ultimate  inclusion  of  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews. 
It  was  nothing  more  than  a  ratification  of  Abraham's  faith.  Faith 
was  the  real  motive  power ;  and  as  applied  to  the  present  condition 
of  things,  Abraham's  faith  in  the  promise  had  its  counterpart  in  the 
Christian's  faith  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  (i.e.  in  Christ). 
Thus  a  new  division  was  made.  The  true  descendants  of  Abra- 
ham were  not  so  much  those  who  imitated  his  circumcision  (i.  e. 
all  Jews  whether  believing  or  not),  but  those  who  imitated  his 
faith  (i.  e.  believing  Jews  and  believing  Gentiles),  tls  t6  denotes 
that  all  this  was  contemplated  in  the  Divine  purpose. 

iraWpa  vdrroiv  rw  iriareu^KTwi'.  Delitzsch  (ad  loc.)' quotes  one 
of  the  prayers  for  the  Day  of  Atonement  in  which  Abraham  is 
called  *  the  first  of  my  faithful  ones.'  He  also  adduces  a  passage, 
Jerus.  Gemara  on  Biccurim,  i.  1,  in  which  it  is  proved  that  even 
the   proselyte  may  claim  the  patriarchs  as  his  ^^nti^  because 
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Abram  became  Abraham,  *  father  of  many  nations/  lit.  '  a  great 
multitude';  'he  was  so/  the  Glossator  adds,  *  because  he  taught 
them  to  believe.' 

%i  djcpoPiKmas :  *  though  in  a  state  of  uncircumcision.'  did  of 
attendant  circumstances  as  in  Uta  ypd/ifiarog  koI  ntpiTOfirjt  ii.  27*  ^^ 

dia  npoaKdfXfiaTos  taBiovri  xiv.  20. 

12.  Tois  oToixoCai.  As  it  stands  the  art.  is  a  solecism :  it  would 
make  those  who  are  circumcised  one  set  of  persons,  and  those  who 
follow  the  example  of  Abraham's  faith  another  distinct  set,  which 
is  certainly  not  St.  Paul's  meaning.  He  is  speaking  of  Jews  who 
are  do/A  circumcised  and  believe.  This  requires  in  Greek  the 
omission  of  the  art.  before  <rrotxov<nv.  But  toU  or,  is  found  in  all 
existing  MSS.  We  must  suppose  therefore  either  (i)  that  there 
has  been  some  corruption.  WH.  think  that  toIs  may  be  the 
remains  of  an  original  avrois :  but  that  would  not  seem  to  be  a  very 
natural  form  of  sentence.  Or  (2)  we  may  think  that  Tertius  made 
a  slip  of  the  pen  in  following  St.  Paul's  dictation,  and  that  this 
remained  uncorrected.  If  the  slip  was  not  made  by  Tertius 
himself,  it  must  have  been  made  in  some  very  early  copy,  the 
parent  of  all  our  present  copies. 

oToixoOci.  aruixtiv  is  a  well-known  military  term,  meaning 
strictly  to  '  march  in  file ' :  Pollux  viii.  9  t6  di  ^uBov  arolxos  KoXflrat, 

Km  r6  fjiiv  €(f)(^s  §i»ai  Kara  firJKOQ  [vyuv'  t6  dc  ((f>t(^s  Kara  /Sd^oc  <rro<;(Ctv, 

*  the  technical  term  for  marching  abreast  is  fvyfli/,  for  marching  in 
depth  or  in  file,  aroixtiv'  (Wets.). 

On  o^  |i6vov  rather  than  /i^  fi6vw  in  this  verse  and  in  ver.  16  see  Burton, 
M,  and  7\  %  481. 


Jewish  Teaching  on  Circumcision, 

The  fierce  fanaticism  with  which  the  Jews  insisted  upon  the  rite 
of  Circumcision  is  vividly  brought  out  in  the  Book  of  Jubilees 
(xv.  25  ff.) :  '  This  law  is  for  all  generations  for  ever,  and  there  is 
no  circumcision  of  the  time,  and  no  passing  over  one  day  out  of 
the  eight  days ;  for  it  is  an  eternal  ordinance,  ordained  and  written 
on  the  heavenly  tables.  And  every  one  that  is  born,  the  flesh  of 
whose  foreskin  is  not  circumcised  on  the  eighth  day,  belongs  not  to 
the  children  of  the  covenant  which  the  Lord  made  with  Abraham, 
for  he  belongs  to  the  children  of  destruction ;  nor  is  there  moreover 
any  sign  on  him  that  he  is  the  Lord^s,  but  (he  is  destined)  to  be 
destroyed  ^nd  slain  from  the  earth,  and  to  be  rooted  out  of  the 
earth,  for  he  has  broken  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  our  God.  .  .  . 
And  now  I  will  announce  unto  thee  that  the  children  of  Israel  will 
not  keep  true  to  this  ordinance,  and  they  will  not  circumcise  their 
sons  according  to  all  this  law ;  for  in  the  flesh  of  their  circumcision 
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they  will  omit  this  circumcision  of  their  sons,  and  all  of  them,  sons 
of  Belial,  will  have  their  sons  uncircumcised  as  they  were  born. 
And  there  shall  be  great  wrath  from  the  Lord  against  the  children 
of  Israel,  because  they  have  forsaken  His  covenant  and  turned  away 
from  His  word,  and  provoked  and  blasphemed,  according  as  they 
have  not  observed  the  ordinance  of  this  law;  for  they  treat  their 
members  like  the  Gentiles,  so  that  they  may  be  removed  and  rooted 
out  of  the  land.  And  there  will  be  no  pardon  or  forgiveness  for 
them,  so  that  there  should  be  pardon  and  release  from  all  the  sin 
of  this  error  for  ever.' 

So  absolute  is  Circumcision  as  a  mark  of  God's  favour  that  if  an 
Israelite  has  practised  idolatry  his  circumcision  must  first  be 
removed  before  he  can  go  down  to  Gehenna  (Weber,  AUsyn,  TheoL 
p.  51  f.).  When  Abraham  was  circumcised  God  Himself  took 
a  part  in  the  act  {ibid.  p.  253).  It  was  his  circumcision  and  antici- 
patory fulfilment  of  the  Law  which  qualified  Abraham  to  be  the 
'  father  of  many  nations '  (ibid,  p.  256).  Indeed  it  was  just  through 
his  circumcision  that  Isaac  was  born  of  a  '  holy  seed.'  This  was 
the  current  doctrine.  And  it  was  at  the  root  of  it  that  St.  Paul 
strikes  by  showing  that  Faith  was  prior  to  Circumcision,  that  the 
latter  was  wholly  subordinate  to  the  former,  and  that  just  those 
privileges  and  promises  which  the  Jew  connected  with  Circumcision 
were  really  due  to  Faith. 


FBOMISE  ASSTD  ULW. 

IV.  13-17.  Again  the  declaration  that  was  made  to 
Abraham  had  nothing  to  do  with  Law,  For  it  turned  on 
Faith  and  Promise  which  are  the  very  antithesis  of  Law, 
The  reason  being  that  Abraham  might  be  the  spiritual 
father  of  all  believers^  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews^  and  that 
Gentiles  might  have  an  equal  claim  to  the  Promise, 

"  Another  proof  that  Gentiles  were  contemplated  as  well  as  Jews. 
The  promise  made  to  Abraham  and  his  descendants  of  world-wide 
Messianic  rule,  as  it  was  not  dependent  upon  Circumcision,  so  also 
was  not  depen('ent  upon  Law,  but  on  a  righteousness  which  was 
the  product  of  Faith.  **If  this  world-wide  inheritance  really 
depended  upon  any  legal  system,  and  if  it  was  limited  to  those  who 
were  under  such  a  system,  there  would  be  no  place  left  for  Faith 
or  Promise :  Faith  were  an  empty  name  and  Promise  a  dead  letter. 
"For  Law  is  in  its  effects  the  very  opposite  of  Promise.    It  only 
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serves  to  bring  down  God's  wrath  by  enhancing  the  guilt  of  sin. 
Where  there  is  no  law,  there  is  no  transgression,  which  implies 
a  law  to  be  transgressed.  Law  and  Promise  therefore  are  mutually 
exclusive;  the  one  brings  death,  the  other  life.  *•  Hence  it  is  that 
the  Divine  plan  was  made  to  turn,  not  on  Law  and  obedience  to 
Law,  but  on  Faith.  For  faith  on  man's  side  implies  Grace,  or  free 
favour,  on  the  side  of  God.  So  that  the  Promise  depending  as  it 
did  not  on  Law  but  on  these  broad  conditions,  Faith  and  Grace, 
might  hold  good  equally  for  all  Abraham's  descendants — not  only 
for  those  who  came  under  the  Mosaic  Law,  but  for  all  who  could 
lay  claim  to  a  faith  like  his.  ^^Thus  Abraham  is  the  true  ancestor 
of  all  Christians  (<7mov),  as  it  is  expressly  stated  in  Gen.  xvii.  5 
'A  father'  (i.e.  in  spiritual  fatherhood)  'of  many  nations  have 
I  made  thee  *.' 

13-17.  In  this  section  St.  Paul  brings  up  the  key- words  of  his 
own  system  Faith,  Promise,  Grace,  and  marshals  them  in  array 
over  against  the  leading  points  in  the  current  theology  of  the 
Jews — Law,  Works  or  performance  of  Law,  Merit.  Because  the 
working  of  this  latter  system  had  been  so  disastrous,  ending  only 
in  condemnation,  it  was  a  relief  to  find  that  it  was  not  what  God 
had  really  intended,  but  that  the  true  principles  of  things  held  out 
a  prospect  so  much  brighter  and  more  hopeful,  and  one  which 
furnished  such  abundant  justification  for  all  that  seemed  new  in 
Christianity. 

13.  od  ydp,  K.T.X.  The  immediate  point  which  this  paragraph 
is  introduced  to  prove  is  that  Abraham  might  be,  in  a  true  though 
spiritual  sense,  the  father  of  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews.  The  ulterior 
object  of  the  whole  argument  is  to  show  that  Abraham  himself 
is  rightly  claimed  not  as  the  Jews  contended  by  themselves  but 
bv  Christians. 

Sid  F^fjiou:  without  art.,  any  system  of  law. 

Vj  jirayYcXia:  see  on  ch.  i.  2  (irpofTri/TyftXaTo),  where  the  uses  of 
the  word  and  its  place  in  Christian  teaching  are  discussed.  At  the 
time  of  the  Coming  of  Christ  the  attention  of  the  whole  Jewish  race 
was  turned  to  the  promises  contained  in  the  O.  T. ;  and  in 
Christianity  these  promises  were  (so  to  speak)  brought  to  a  head 
and  definitely  identified  with  their  fulfilment. 

The  following  examples  may  be  added  to  those  qaoted  on  ch.  i.  a  to 
illustrate  the  diffusion  of  this  idea  of  *  Promise  *  among  the  Jews  in  the  first 
century  A.D. :  4  Ezra  iv.  27  non  capiet  portare  quae  in  Umporibus  iustis 

*  There  is  a  slight  awkwardness  in  making  onr  break  in  the  middle  of 
a  verse  and  of  a  sentence.  St.  Paul  glides  after  his  manner  into  a  new  subject, 
suggested  to  him  by  the  verse  which  he  quotes  in  proof  of  what  has  gone  before. 
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repromissa  sunt ;  vii.  14  H  ergo  non  ingreditntei  ingressi  fuerini  qui  vzvunt 
angiuta  et  vana  kaec^  non  poterunt  recipere  quae  sunt  reposita  ( =  rd  diro- 
ic(ifi€va  Gen.  xlix.  10) ;  idta.  49  ff.  quitt  enim  nobis  prodest  si  promissum  est 
nobis  immofiaU  iempus^  nos  vero  moriaiia  opera  egimus?  &c.  Apoe. 
Baruch.  xiv.  13  propter  hoc  etiam  ipsi  sine  timore  relinquunt  munduni 
istum,  etfidentes  in  laetitia  sperant  se  recepturos  mundum  quefn  promisisii 
eis  It  will  be  observed  that  all  these  passages  are  apocalyptic  and  eschato- 
logical.  The  Jewish  idea  of  Promise  is  vague  and  future ;  the  Christian  idea 
is  definite  and  associated  with  a  state  of  things  already  inaugurated. 

ih  kXt|pok6|jioi'  adr&K  cWi  Koafiou.  What  Promise  is  this?  There 
is  none  in  these  words.  Hence  (i)  some  think  that  it  means  the 
possession  of  the  Land  of  Canaan  (Gen.  xii.  7 ;  xiii.  14  f. ;  xv.  18 ; 
xvii.  8 ;  cf.  xxvi.  3 ;  Ex.  vi.  4)  taken  as  a  type  of  the  world-wide 
Messianic  reign;  (2)  others  thmk  that  it  must  refer  to  the  particular 
promise  faiih  in  which  called  down  the  Divine  blessing — that 
A.  should  have  a  son  and  descendants  like  the  stars  of  heaven. 
Probably  this  is  meant  in  the  first  instance,  but  the  whole  series 
of  promises  goes  together  and  it  is  implied  (i)  that  A.  should  have 
a  son ;  (ii)  that  this  son  should  have  numerous  descendants ; 
(iii)  that  in  One  of  those  descendants  the  whole  world  should  be 
blessed ;  (iv)  that  through  Him  A.'s  seed  should  enjoy  world-wide 
dominion. 

Si&  SiKaioaijiais  moTcais:  this  'faith-righteousness'  which  St. 
Paul  has  been  describing  as  characteristic  of  the  Christian,  and 
before  him  of  Abraham. 

14.  01  ^K  K6fMu:  'the  dependants  of  law/  'vassals  of  a  legal  system/ 
such  as  were  the  Jews. 

kXi)poi^|ju>i.  If  the  right  to  that  universal  dominion  which  will 
belong  to  the  Messiah  and  His  people  is  confined  to  those  who  are 
subject  to  a  law,  like  that  of  Moses,  what  can  it  have  to  do  either 
with  the  Promise  originally  given  to  Abraham,  or  with  Faith  to 
which  that  Promise  was  annexed  ?  In  that  case  Faith  and  Promise 
would  be  pushed  aside  and  cancelled  altogether.  But  they  cannot 
be  cancelled  ;  and  therefore  the  inheritance  must  depend  upon  them 
and  not  upon  Law. 

16.  This  verse  is  parenthetic,  proving  that  Law  and  Promise 
cannot  exist  and  be  in  force  side  by  side.  They  are  too  much 
opposed  in  their  effects  and  operation.  Law  presents  itself  to 
St.  Paul  chiefly  in  this  light  as  entailing  punishment.  It  increases 
the  guilt  of  sin.  So  long  as  there  is  no  commandment,  the  wrong 
act  is  done  as  it  were  accidentally  and  unconsciously ;  it  cannot  be 
called  by  the  name  of  transgression.  The  direct  breach  of  a  known 
law  is  a  far  more  heinous  matter.  On  this  disastrous  effect  of  Law 
see  iii.  20,  v.  13,  20,  vii.  7  ff. 

irapdpoais  is  the  appropriate  word  for  the  direct  violation  of 
a  code.  It  means  to  overstep  a  line  clearly  defined :  peccare  est 
iransilire  lineas  Cicero,  Parad,  3  {ap.  Trench,  Syn,  p.  236). 
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15.  oC  81  for  oS  7(S/}  is  decisively  attested  (K  A  B  C  &c). 

16.  Ik  moTCftis.  In  his  rapid  and  vigorous  reasoning  St.  Paul 
contents  himself  with  a  few  bold  strokes,  which  he  leaves  it  to  the 
reader  to  fill  in.  It  is  usual  to  supply  with  ix  9ri<rrca>r  either 
^  KkTjpovofjua  coTiV  from  V.  14  (Lips.  Mey.)  or  ff  enayY€\ia  toTiv  from 
V.  13  (Fri.),  but  as  t^v  hrayytXiop  is  defined  just  below  it  seems 
better  to  have  recourse  to  some  wider  thought  which  shall  include 
both  these.  'It  wa«'=*The  Divine  plan  was,  took  its  start,  from 
faith.'  The  bold  lines  of  God's  plan,  the  Providential  ordering 
of  things,  form  the  background,  understood  if  not  directly  expressed, 
to  the  whole  chapter. 

els  T&  ctKai.  Working  round  again  to  the  same  conclusion  as 
before ;  the  object  of  all  these  pre-arranged  conditions  was  to  do 
away  with  old  restrictions,  and  to  throw  open  the  Messianic 
blessings  to  all  who  in  any  true  sense  could  call  Abraham  '  father/ 
i.e.  to  believing  Gentile  as  well  as  to  believing  Jew. 

ABRAHAM'S  FAITH  A  TYPE  OF  THE  CHBISTXAITS. 

IV.  17-22.  Abraharfi s  Faith  was  remarkable  both  for  its 
strength  and  for  its  object :  the  birth  of  Isaac  in  which 
Abraham  believed  might  be  described  as  a  *  birth  from  the 
dead: 

28-26.  In  this  it  is  a  type  of  tJie  Christians  Faith^  to 
which  is  annexed  a  like  acceptance  and  which  also  has  for 
its  object  a  ^  birth  from  the  dead^ — the  Death  and  Resur- 
rection  of  Christ. 

^^In  this  light  Abraham  is  regarded  by  God  before  whom  he  is 
lepresented  as  standing — that  God  who  infuses  life  into  the  dead 
(as  He  was  about  to  infuse  it  into  Abraham's  dead  body),  and 
who  issues  His  summons  (as  He  issued  it  then)  to  generations 
yet  unborn. 

**  In  such  a  God  Abraham  believed.  Against  all  ordinary  hope 
of  becoming  a  father  he  yet  had  faith,  grounded  in  hope,  and 
enabling  him  to  become  the  father  not  of  Jews  only  but  of  wide- 
spread nations,  to  whom  the  Promise  alluded  when  it  said  (Gen. 
XV.  5)  '  Like  the  stars  of  the  heaven  shall  thy  descendants  be.' 

^•Without  showing  weakness  in  his  faith,  he  took  full  note 
of  the  fact  that  at  his  advanced  years  (for  he  was  now  about 
a  hundred  years  old)  his  own  vital  powers  were  decayed ;  he  took 
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fuU  note  of  the  barrenness  of  Sarah  his  wife ;  ■•  and  yet  with  the 
promise  in  view  no  impulse  of  unbelief  made  him  hesitate ;  his 
faith  endowed  him  with  the  power  which  he  seemed  to  lack;  he 
gave  praise  to  God  for  the  miracle  that  was  to  be  wrought  in  him, 
'^having  a  firm  conviction  that  what  God  had  promised  He  was 
able  also  to  perform.  "And  for  this  reason  that  faith  of  his  was 
credited  to  him  as  righteousness. 

^'Now  when  all  this  was  recorded  in  Scripture,  it  was  not 
Abraham  alone  who  was  in  view  ••but  we  too — the  future 
generations  of  Christians,  who  will  find  a  like  acceptance,  as  we 
have  a  like  faith.  Abraham  believed  on  Him  who  caused  the  birth 
of  Isaac  from  elements  that  seemed  as  good  as  dead :  and  we  too 
believe  on  the  same  God  who  raised  up  from  the  dead  Jesus  our 
Lord,  "*  who  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  His  murderers  to  atone 
for  our  sins,  and  rose  again  to  effect  our  justification  (i.  e.  to  put 
the  crown  and  seal  to  the  Atonement  wrought  by  His  Death,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  evoke  the  faith  which  makes  the  Atonement 
effectual). 

17,  iroWpa,  k.t.X.  Exactly  from  LXX  of  Gen.  xvii.  5.  The  LXX 
tones  down  somewhat  the  strongly  fii^urative  expression  of  the 
Heb.,  patrem  frementis  iurbae,  i.  e.  ingentis  muliitudinis  populorum 
(Kautzsch,  p.  25). 

Kar/i^arri  o(J  liriorcuoc  0eoii :  attraction  for  icartpavri  Grov  ^  €iri- 
<rT€v<T€ :  KOTtvavTi  describiug  the  posture  in  which  Abraham  is 
represented  as  holding  colloquy  with  God  (Gen.  xvii.  i  ff.). 

lttoiroiouKTo$ :  *  maketh  alive.'  St,  Paul  has  in  his  mind  the  two 
acts  which  he  compares  and  which  are  both  embraced  under  this 
word,  (i)  the  Birth  of  Isaac,  (2)  the  Resurrection  of  Christ.  On 
the  Hellenistic  use  of  the  word  see  Hatch,  Ess,  in  BibL  Greeks  p.  5. 

KaXouKTos  [ra  \t.7\  Svra  as  Hvto],  There  are  four  views :  (i)  «caX.= 
'to  name,  speak  of,  or  describe,  things  non-existent  as  if  they 
existed'  (Va.);  (ii)  =  *to  call  into  being,  issue  His  creative  fiat*  (most 
commentators);  (iii)  =  *to  call,  or  summon,'  *  issue  His  commands 
to '  (Mey.  Gif.) ;  (iv)  in  the  dogmatic  sense  =  *  to  call,  or  invite  to 
life  and  salvation '  (Fri.).  Of  these  (iv)  may  be  put  on  one  side  as 
too  remote  from  the  context ;  and  (ii)  as  Mey.  rightly  points  out, 
seems  to  be  negatived  by  ««  Bvra.  The  choice  remains  between 
(i)  and  (iii).  If  the  former  seems  the  simplest,  the  latter  is  the 
more  forcible  rendering,  and  as  such  more  in  keeping  with  the 
imaginative  grasp  of  the  situation  displayed  by  St.  Paul.  In  favour 
of  this  view  may  also  be  quoted  Apoc,  Bar.  xxi.  4  O  qui  fecisti 
terrain  audi  me  .  .  ,  qui  vocasti  ah  initio  mundi  quod  nondum  erat,  et 
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ohediunt  tihi.  For  the  use  of  xaXcIy  see  also  the  note  on  ix.  7 
below. 

18.  cis  T&  'x&fM^  =  ttOTc  yiVfoBai :  '  his  faith  enabled  him  to 
become  the  father/  but  with  the  underlying  idea  that  his  faith  in 
this  was  but  carrying  out  the  great  Divine  purpose  which  ordered 
all  these  events. 

ouTws  ^<rrai :  =  Gen.  xv.  5  (LXX). 

19.  |&i\  dofcWjoxis.  Comp.  Lft.  in  Joum.  of  Class,  and  Sac.  PhUoL 
iii.  106  n. :  '  The  New  Testament  use  of  inj  with  a  participle  . . .  has  a  much 
wider  range  than  in  the  earlier  language.  Yet  this  is  no  violation  of 
principle,  but  rather  an  extension  of  a  particular  mode  of  looking  at  the 
subordinate  event  contained  in  the  participial  clause.  It  is  viewed  as  an 
accident  or  condition  of  the  principal  event  described  by  the  finite  verb,  and 
is  therefore  negatived  by  the  dependent  negative  /i^  and  not  by  the  absolute  06. 
Rom.  iv.  19  ...  is  a  case  in  point  wheUier  we  retain  oit  or  omit  it  with 
Lachm.  In  the  latter  case  the  sense  will  be,  "he  so  considered  his  own 
body  now  dead,  as  not  to  be  weak  in  the  (?)  faith.** '  This  is  well  expressed 
in  RV.  '  without  being  weakened,'  except  that  *  being  weakened  *  should  be 
rather  '  showing  weakness '  or  *  becoming  weak.*    See  also  Burton,  M.  and  T. 

5145. 

KaTev<ST)ac  t^  A  B  C  some  good  cursives,  some  MSS.  of  Vulg. 
(including  am.)^  Pesh.  Boh,,  Orig.-lat.  (which  probably  here  preserves 
Origen's  Greek),  Chrys.  and  others ;  ov  KaT€v6ri<r€  D  E  F  G  K  L  P 
&c.,  some  MSS.  of  Vulg.  (including y^A/,  though  it  is  more  pro- 
bable that  the  negative  has  come  in  from  the  Old  Latin  and  that 
it  was  not  recognized  by  Jerome),  Syr.-HarcL,  Orig.-lat.  dts,  Epiph. 
Ambrstr.  ai. 

Both  readings  give  a  good  sense :  Kartv6f)(rty '  he  ^/ii  consider,  and 
j/e/  did  not  doubt' ;  ov  KaT€v6rj<r(,  *  he  did  no/  consider,  and  therefore 
did  not  doubt.'  Both  readings  are  also  early:  but  the  negative 
ov  KaT€v6rj<r(  is  clearly  of  Western  origin,  and  must  probably  be  set 
down  to  Western  laxity :  the  authorities  which  omit  the  negative 
are  as  a  rule  the  most  trustworthy. 

{mi^X"^ '  '  being  already  about  a  hundred  years  old.*  May  we  not  say 
that  cfvat  denotes  a  present  state  simply  as  present,  but  that  vv6.px*iv  denotes 
a  present  state  as  a  product  of  past  states,  or  at  least  a  state  in  present  time 
as  related  to  past  time  ('  vorhantienseint  daseiny  Lat.  existere,  adesse^  praesto 
esse*  Schmidt)  1  See  esp.  T.  S.  Evans  in  Sp.  Comm.  on  i  Cor.  vii.  26  :  'the 
last  word  (vvd^ci^)  is  difficult ;  it  seems  to  mean  sometimes  "  to  be  origin- 
ally,'* **  to  be  substantially  or  fundamentally,"  or,  as  in  Demosthenes,  "  to  be 
stored  in  readiness.'*  An  idea  of  propriety  sometimes  attaches  to  it :  comp. 
ihap^tSf  "property**  or  "substance.*'  The  word  however  asks  for  further 
investigation.*     Comp.  Schmidt,  /,at.  u.  gr.  Synonymic,  $  74.  4. 

20.  oil  8i€Kpi0i) :  '  did  not  hesitate  *  {Tovrianv  ovdi  ivtboiaafv  olHi  dfjuf>i^ 
fiakt  Chrys.).  diaKpivfiv  tict.^diiutiicare,  (i)  to '  discriminate,*  or ' distinguish ' 
between  two  things  ^Matt.  xvi.  3 ;  cf.  i  Cor.  xi.  29,  3 1 )  or  persons  (Acts  xv.  9 ; 
I  Cor.  iv.  7);  (ii)  to  'arbitrate*  between  two  parties  (i  Cor.  vi.  5).  5«o- 
KpivtaBai  mid.  (and  pass.)  =  \\)  *to  get  a  decision,'  'litigate,'  'dispute,*  or 
'contend*  (Acts  xi.  2;  Jas.  ii.  4;  Jude  9);  (ii)  to  *be  divided  against  one- 
self,* 'waver,'  'doubt.*  The  other  senses  are  all  found  in  LXX  (where  the 
word  occurs  some  thirty  times),  but  this  is  wanting.    It  is  however  well 
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established  for  N.T.,  where  it  appears  as  the  proper  opposite  of  iricrrif 
ncrrcuotf.  So  Matt.  xxi.  3i  idtv  ^x^rc  viariv,  teal  fiij  diajcpiBiJTt :  Mark  xi.  33  tt 
Atf  cfrji . . .  ital  ^  diaicpiSy  kv  t$  icapiitf  a^ov  6\KiL  merrcvp :  Rom.  xiv.  23  6  22 
9i€uepiv6fitPoSf  icU'  ^yi,  KarcutiicptTaty  5rt  oim  ix  vlartwt :  Jas.  i.  6  alrdro)  82 
Ik  vi<rrfi  fu^Scv  Scajr^xyJ/icyor :  also  probably  Jude  a  a.  A  like  use  is  found  in 
Christian  writings  of  the  second  century  and  later:  e.g.  Protev,  Jctc.  11 
dtco^aaffa  82  fHapi^fi  SttxpiOtf  iy  kavr^  \iyov(Ta,  ir.r.X.  (quoted  by  Mayor  on 
Jas.  i.  6)  :  Cltm.  HomiL  i.  20  rrtpi  r^r  ira/xzSotfc^en/f  aoi  aXrfitlas  hiajcpi9r\oxi : 
ii.  40  vc/>2  Tov  ft^i'ov  irai  dTotfov  Ocov  8icur/M0^va<.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  use 
which  (except  as  an  antithesis  to  mar€v€i»)  there  is  no  reason  to  connect 
specially  with  Christianity  should  thus  seem  to  be  traceable  to  Christian 
circles  and  the  Christian  line  of  tradition.  It  is  not  likely  to  be  in  the  strict 
sense  a  Christian  coinage,  but  appears  to  have  had  its  beginning  in  near 
proximity  to  Christianity.  A  parallel  case  is  that  of  the  word  U^xot  (St. 
James,  Clem.  Rom.,  Herm.,  Didach4y  &&).  The  two  words  seem  to  belong 
to  the  same  cycle  of  ideas. 

^KcSuKafuiSOTi  rg  irurrci.  r^  itUrrti  is  here  usually  taken  as  dat.  of 
respect,  *he  was  strengthened  in  his  faith,'  i. e.  'his  faith  was 
strengthened,  or  confirmed.'  In  favour  of  this  would  be  /i4  aa6vn\vai 
rfi  niar€i  above ;  and  the  surrounding  terms  (iitKplBrf,  irXi/po^^pi/^ir) 
might  seem  to  point  to  a  mental  process.  But  it  is  tempting  to 
make  ij  wirrrti  instrumental  or  causal,  like  rj  mnarl^  to  which  it 
stands  in  immediate  antithesis :  cWd.  r^  n-iW.  would  then  =  '  he  was 
endowed  with  power  by  means  of  his  faith'  (sc.  t6  ptvtKpmfUvov 
avTov  a&fia  fVidwafionBrj).  According  to  the  Talmud,  Abraham  wurde 
in  seiner  Natur  erneueriy  eine  neue  Creatur  {Bammidbar  Rabba  xi), 
um  die  Zeugung  zu  vollbringen  (Weber,  p.  256).  And  we  can 
hardly  doubt  that  the  passage  was  taken  in  this  way  by  the  author 
of  Heb.,  who  appears  to  have  had  it  directly  in  mind :  comp.  Heb. 

xi.  II,  12  YTiOTCi  jcai  alrni  ^idppa  hvvayLUf  tls  kotoPoX^p  <nr€pfiaros  t\aff€ 
Ka\  irapa  Katp6p  rjktKiag  .  •  •  dio  koI  d</>'  €p6s  €ytvpfiOtjaaPy  Ka\  ravra 
P€P€Kp<afi€voVj  Kodoif  TO  SoTpa  Tov  ovpapov  r^  likriBa  (observe  esp.  dvwifuv 

tkd^t^  P€P€Kp(oiUpov).    This  sense  is  also  distincdy  recognized  by 

£uthym.-Zig.  (jipfdvpafimBrf  th  ncu^kryoviap  rj  niarti'  ^  €v^hvPQfiM$rj 

irp69  Trfp  niariv).  The  Other  (common)  interpretation  is  preferred  by 
Chrys.,  from  whom  £uthym.-Zig.  seems  to  get  his  6  vitmp 
inA€iKpvfuvo^  dvpdfUios  ittrai  irXf/ovor. 

The  Talmud  lays  great  stress  on  the  Birth  of  Isaac.  In  the 
name  of  Isaac  was  found  an  indication  that  with  him  the  history 
of  Revelation  began.  With  him  the  people  of  revealed  Religion 
came  into  existence:  with  him  *the  Holy  One  began  to  work 
wonders'  {Beresh,  Rabba  liii,  ap,  Weber,  AUsyn,  TheoL  p.  256). 
But  it  is  of  course  a  wholly  new  point  when  St.  Paul  compares  the 
miraculous  birth  of  Isaac  with  the  raising  of  Christ  from  the  dead. 
The  parallel  consists  not  only  in  the  nature  of  the  two  events — 
both  a  bringing  to  life  from  conditions  which  betokened  only 
death — but  also  in  the  faith  of  which  they  were  the  object. 

Sods  %(ifyk¥\  a  Hebraism:   cf.  Josh.  vii.  19;   i  Sam.  vi.  5;   i 

Chron.  xvL  28,  &c. 

I  2 
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21.  irXT|po^opT|Ocis:  irXi7/>o0o/)ux  =  'full  assurance/ ' firm  conviction/ 
I  Thess.  i.  5 ;  Col.  ii.  2 ;  a  word  especially  common  amongst  the 
Stoics.  Hence  irXiypo^opttfr^a*,  as  used  of  persons,  =  *  to  be  fully 
assured  or  convinced/  as  here,  ch.  xiv.  5  ;  Col.  iv.  1 2.  As  used  of 
things  the  meaning  is  more  doubtful:  cf.  2  Tim.  iv.  5,  17  and 
Luke  i.  I,  where  some  take  it  as  =  *  fully  or  satisfactorily  proved,' 
others* as  =  '  accomplished '  (so  Lat.-Vet.  Vulg.  RV.  text  Lft.  On 
Revision^  p.  142):  see  note  ad  loc. 

23.  81'  aJMv  ^vov,  Beresh.  R.  xl.  8  'Thou  findest  that  all 
that  is  recorded  of  Abraham  is  repeated  in  the  history  of  his 
children'  (Wetstein,  who  is  followed  by  Meyer,  and  Delitzsch  ad loc), 
Wetstein  also  quotes  Taanith  ii.  i  Fraires  nostrt\  de  Ninevitis 
non  dictum  est :  et  respexit  Deus  saccum  eorum. 

24.  Tois  irioTcuooo'ti' :  *  to  us  who  believe.*  St.  Paul  asserts  that 
his  readers  are  among  the  class  of  believers.  Not '  if  we  believe,' 
which  would  be  mfrrtvavtriv  {sine  artic^, 

26.  8ia  with  ace.  is  primarily  retrospective, =*  because  of:  but 
inasmuch  as  the  idea  or  motive  precedes  the  execution,  hva  may  be 
retrospective  with  reference  to  the  idea,  but  prospective  with 
reference  to  the  execution.  Which  it  is  in  any  particular  case  must 
be  determined  by  the  context. 

Here  hih  ra  mipanr.  may  be  retrospective,  =  *  because  of  our 
trespasses '  (which  made  the  death  of  Christ  necessary) ;  or  it  may 
be  prospective,  as  Gif.  *  because  of  our  trespasses,*  i.  e.  *  in  order  to 
atone  for  them/ 

In  any  case  iiA  nji^  diKaiaxriv  is  prospective,  *  with  a  view  to  our 
justification/  '  because  of  our  justification '  conceived  as  a  motive, 
i.e.  to  bring  it  about.  See  Dr.  Gifford's  two  excellent  notes 
pp.  108,  109. 

The  manifold  ways  in  which  the  Resurrection  of  Christ  is 
connected  with  justification  will  appear  from  the  exposition  below. 
It  is  at  once  the  great  source  of  the  Christian's  faith,  the  assurance 
of  the  special  character  of  the  object  of  that  faith,  the  proof  that  the 
Sacrifice  which  is  the  ground  of  justification  is  an  accepted  sacrifice, 
and  the  stimulus  to  that  moral  relation  of  the  Christian  to  Christ  in 
which  the  victory  which  Christ  has  won  becomes  his  own  victory. 
See  also  the  notes  on  ch.  vi.  5-8. 


TAe  Place  of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ  in  the 

teaching  of  St.  Paul, 

The  Resurrection  of  Christ  fills  an  immense  place  in  the  teaching 
of  St.  Paul,  and  the  fact  that  it  does  so  accounts  for  the  emphasis 
and  care  with  which  he  states  the  evidence  for  it  (i  Cor.  xv.  i-ii). 
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(i)  The  Resurrection  is  the  most  conclusive  proof  of  the  Divinity 
of  Christ  (Acts  xvii.  31 ;  Rom.  i.  4;  i  Cor.  xv.  14,  15). 

(ii)  As  proving  the  Divinity  of  Christ  the  Resurrection  is  also 
the  most  decisive  proof  of  the  atoning  value  of  His  Death.  But 
for  the  Resurrection,  there  would  have  been  nothing  to  show — at 
least  no  clear  and  convincing  sign  to  show — that  He  who  died  upon 
the  Cross  was  more  than  man.  But  if  the  Victim  of  the  Cross  had 
been  man  and  nothing  more,  there  would  have  been  no  sufficient 
reason  for  attaching  to  His  Death  any  peculiar  efficacy ;  the  faith 
of  Christians  would  be  *vain,'  they  would  be  *yet  in  their  sins' 
(i  Cor.  XV.  17). 

(iii)  In  yet  another  way  the  Resurrection  proved  the  efficacy  of 
the  Death  of  Christ.  Without  the  Resurrection  the  Sacrifice  of 
Calvary  would  have  been  incomplete.  The  Resurrection  placed 
upon  that  Sacrifice  the  stamp  of  God's  approval ;  it  showed  that 
the  Sacrifice  was  accepted,  and  that  the  cloud  of  Divine  Wrath — 
the  opyri  so  long  suspended  and  threatening  to  break  (Rom.  iii.  25, 
26)--had  passed  away.  This  is  the  thought  which  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  Rom.  vi.  7-10. 

(iv)  The  Resurrection  of  Christ  is  the  strongest  guarantee  for 
the  resurrection  of  the  Christian  (i  Cor.  xv.  20-23  >  2  Cor.  iv.  14; 
Rom.  viii.  11 ;  Col.  i.  18). 

(v)  But  that  resurrection  has  two  sides  or  aspects :  it  is  not  only 
physical,  a  future  rising  again  to  physical  life,  but  it  is  also  moral 
and  spiritual,  a  present  rising  from  the  death  of  sin  to  the  life  of 
righteousness.  In  virtue  of  his  union  with  Christ,  the  close  and 
intimate  relation  of  his  spirit  with  Christ's,  the  Christian  is  called 
upon  to  repeat  in  himself  the  redeeming  acts  of  Christ.  And  this 
moral  and  spiritual  sense  is  the  only  sense  in  which  he  can  repeat 
them.  We  shall  have  this  doctrine  fully  expounded  in  ch.  vi.  i-ii. 

A  recent  monograph  on  the  subject  of  this  note  (E.  Schader,  Die  Bcdeutung 
deslebendigen  Christusfiir  dU  Recktfertigung  nach  PauiuSj  Gutersloh,  1893) 
has  workeil  out  in  mnch  careful  detail  the  third  of  the  above  heads.  Herr 
Schader  (who  since  writing  his  treatise  has  become  Professor  at  Konigsberg) 
insists  strongly  on  the  personal  character  of  the  redemption  wrought  by 
Christ;  that  which  redeems  is  not  merely  the  act  of  Christ*s  Death  but  His 
Person  (kv  $  i xo/icv  r^  dnoXvTpcjffiv  Kph  i.  7 ;  Col.  i.  14).  It  is  as  a  Person 
that  He  takes  the  place  of  the  sinner  and  endures  the  Wrath  of  God  in  his 
stead  (Gal.  iii.  13;  2  Cor.  v.  21).  The  Resurrection  is  proof  that  this 
'  Wrath  *  is  at  an  end.  And  therefore  in  certain  salient  passages  (Rom.  iv.  25  ; 
vi.  9,  TO ;  viii.  34)  the  Resurrection  is  even  put  before  the  Death  of  Christ  as 
the  cause  of  justification.     The  treatise  is  well  deserving  of  study. 

It  may  be  right  also  to  mention,  without  wholly  endorsing,  Dr.  Hort*s 
significant  aphorism :  *  Reconciliation  or  Atonement  is  one  aspect  of  redemp- 
tion, and  redemption  one  aspect  of  resurrection,  and  resurrection  one  aspect 
of  life'  xHulsean  Lectures^  p.  210).  This  can  more  readily  be  accepted  if 
<  one  aspect '  in  each  case  is  not  taken  to  exclude  the  validity  of  other  aspects. 
At  the  same  time  such  a  saying  is  useful  as  a  warning,  which  is  especially 
needed  where  the  attempt  is  being  made  towards  more  exact  definitions,  that 
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all  deBnitions  of  great  doctrines  haVe  a  relative  rather  than  an  absolute  value. 
They  are  partial  symbols  of  ideas  which  the  human  mind  cannot  grasp  in 
their  entirety.  If  we  could  see  as  God  sees  we  should  doubtless  find  them 
running  up  into  large  and  broad  laws  of  His  working.  We  desire  to  make 
this  reserve  in  regard  to  our  own  attempts  to  define.  Without  it  exact 
exegesis  may  well  leem  to  lead  to  a  revived  Scholasticism* 
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V.  1-11.  TAe  state  which  thus  lies  before  the  Christian 
should  have  consequences  both  near  and  remote.  The  nearer 
consequences^  peace  with  God  and  hope  which  gives  courage 
under  persecution  (vv.  1-4) :  the  remoter  consequence^  an 
assurance^  derived  from  the  proof  of  God's  love^  of  our  final 
salvation  and  glory.  The  first  step  {our  present  acceptance 
with  God)  is  difficult ;  the  second  step  (our  ultimate  salva- 
tion)  follows  naturally  from  the  first  (vv.  5-11). 

*  We  Christians  then  ought  to  enter  upon  our  privileges.  By 
that  strong  and  eager  impulse  with  which  we  enroll  ourselves  as 
Christ's  we  may  be  accepted  as  righteous  in  the  sight  of  God,  and 
it  becomes  our  duty  to  enjoy  to  the  full  the  new  state  of  peace 
with  Him  which  we  owe  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Messiah.  'He  it  is 
whose  Death  and  Resurrection,  the  object  of  our  faith  (iv.  25), 
have  brought  us  within  the  range  of  the  Divine  favour.  Within 
the  sheltered  circle  of  that  favour  we  stand  as  Christians,  in  no 
merely  passive  attitude,  but  we  exult  in  the  hope  of  one  day 
participating  as  in  the  favour  of  God  so  also  in  His  glory.  '  Yes, 
and  this  exultaiion  of  ours,  so  far  from  being  shaken  by  per- 
secutions is  actually  founded  upon  them.  For  persecution  only 
generates  fortitude,  or  resolute  endurance  under  trials :  *  and 
then  fortitude  leads  on  to  the  approved  courage  of  the  veteran; 
and  that  in  turn  strengthens  the  hope  out  of  which  it  originally 
sprang. 

*  More :  our  hope  is  one  that  cannot  prove  illusory ;  because 
(and  here  a  new  factor  is  introduced,  for  the  first  time  in  this 
connexion)  the  Holy  Spirit,  through  whom  God  is  brought  into 
personal  contact  with  man — that  Holy  Spirit  which  we  received 
when  we  became  Christians,  floods  our  hearts  with  the  conscious- 
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ness  of  the  Love  of  God  for  us.  •  Think  what  are  the  facts  to 
which  we  can  appeal.  When  we  were  utterly  weak  and  prostrate, 
at  the  moment  of  our  deepest  despair,  Christ  died  for  us — not  as 
righteous  men,  but  as  godless  sinners  I  ^  What  a  proof  of  love  was 
there  1  For  an  upright  or  righteous  man  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
one  willing  to  die;  though  perhaps  for  a  good  man  (with  the  loveable 
qualities  of  goodness)  one  here  and  there  may  be  brave  enough  to 
face  death.  ^  But  God  presses  home  the  proof  of  His  unmerited 
Love  towards  us,  in  that,  sinners  as  we  still  were,  Christ  died  for  us. 
•  Here  then  is  an  a  fortiori  argument.  The  fact  that  we  have 
been  actually  declared  '  righteous '  by  coming  within  the  influence 
of  Christ's  sacrificial  Blood — this  fact  which  implies  a  stupendous 
change  in  the  whole  of  our  relations  to  God  is  a  sure  pledge  of 
what  is  far  easier — our  escape  from  His  final  judgement.  '•  For 
there  is  a  double  contrast.  If  God  intervened  for  us  while  we  were 
His  enemies,  much  more  now  that  we  are  reconciled  to  Him.  If 
the  first  intervention  cost  the  Death  of  His  Son,  the  second  costs 
nothing,  but  follows  naturally  from  the  share  which  we  have  in 
His  Life.  "  And  not  only  do  we  look  for  this  final  salvation,  but 
we  are  buoyed  up  by  an  exultant  sense  of  that  nearness  to  God 
into  which  we  have  been  brought  by  Christ  to  whom  we  owe  that 
one  great  step  of  our  reconciliation. 

1-11.  Every  line  of  this  passage  breathes  St.  PauFs  personal 
experience,  and  his  intense  hold  upon  the  objective  facts  which  are 
the  grounds  of  a  Christian's  confidence.  He  believes  that  the 
ardour  with  which  he  himself  sought  Chiistian  baptism  was  met  by 
an  answering  change  in  the  wliole  relation  in  which  he  stood  to 
God.  That  change  he  attributes  ultimately,  it  is  clear  throughout 
this  context,  not  merely  in  general  terms  to  Christ  (dm  v.  i,  2,  11 
his)  but  more  particularly  to  the  Death  of  Christ  {irap€^66rj  iv.  25  ; 

oireBavf  V.  6,  8;  cV  r^  clfiari  V.  9  ;  dia  rov  Bavarav  V.  lo).  He  con- 
ceives of  that  Death  as  operating  by  a  sacrificial  blood-shedding 
(cV  T^  aifuxri:  cf.  iii.  25  and  the  passages  referred  to  in  the  Note  on 
the  Death  of  Christ  considered  as  a  Sacrifice).  The  Blood  of  that 
Sacrifice  is  as  it  were  sprinkled  round  the  Christian,  and  forms 
a  sort  of  hallowed  enclosure,  a  place  of  sanctuary,  into  which  he 
enters.  Within  this  he  is  safe,  and  from  its  shelter  he  looks  out 
exultingly  over  the  physical  dangers  which  threaten  him  ;  they  may 
strengthen  his  firmness  of  purpose,  but  cannot  shake  it. 

1.  The  word  dtKoiWiy  at  the  end  of  the  last  chapter  recalls  St. 
Paul  to  his  main  topic.    After  expounding  the  nature  of  his  new 
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method  of  obtaining  righteousness  in  (iii.  21-26),  he  had  begun  to 
draw  some  of  the  consequences  from  this  (the  deathblow  to  Jewish 
pride,  and  the  equality  of  Jew  and  Gentile)  in  iii.  27-31.  This 
suggested  the  digression  in  ch.  iv,  to  prove  that  notwithstanding 
there  was  no  breach  of  God*s  purposes  as  declared  in  the  O.  T. 
(strictly  the  Lep:al  System  which  had  its  charter  in  the  O.  T.),  but 
rather  the  contrary.  Now  he  goes  back  to  'consequences'  and 
traces  them  out  for  the  individual  Christian.  He  explains  why  it 
is  that  the  Christian  faces  persecution  and  death  so  joyfully :  he 
has  a  deep  spring  of  tranquillity  at  his  heart,  and  a  confident  hope 
of  future  glory. 
.  cxwp'Cv.  The  evidence  for  this  reading  stands  thus :  ttx^f^^  ^  * 
AB*CDEKL,  cursives,  Vulg.  Syrr.  Boh.  Arm.  Aeth.,  Orig.lat. 
repeatedly  Chrys.  Ambrstr.  and  others :  tfx^fj^^  correctors  of  K  B, 
F  G  (duplicate  MSS.  it  will  be  remembered)  in  the  Greek  though 
not  in  the  Latin,  P  and  many  cursives,  Did.  Epiph.  Cyr.-Alex.  in 
three  places  out  of  four.  Clearly  overwhelming  authority  for 
(Xfoixev,  It  is  argued  however  (i)  that  exhortation  is  here  out  of 
place:  'inference  not  exhortation  is  the  Apostle's  purpose' 
(Scrivener,  In/rod.n.  380  ed.  4);  (ii)  that  0  and  <o  are  frequently 
interchanged  in  the  MSS.,  as  in  this  very  word  Gal.  vi.  10  i(cf. 
I  Cor.  XV.  49) ;  (iii)  it  is  possible  that  a  mistake  might  have  been 
made  by  Tertius  in  copying  or  in  some  very  early  MS.  from  which 
the  mass  of  the  uncials  and  versions  now  extant  may  have  de- 
scended. But  these  reasons  seem  insufficient  to  overthrow  the 
weight  of  direct  testimony,  (i)  St.  Paul  is  apt  to  pass  from  argu- 
ment to  exhortation;  so  in  the  near  context  vi.  (i),  12,  (15); 
viii.  12  ;  (ii)  in  rx^/ui'  inference  and  exhortation  are  really  com- 
bined :  it  is  a  sort  of  light  exhortation,  *  we  should  have '  (T.  S. 
Evans). 

As  to  the  meaning  of  tfx<^ii«y  it  should  be  observed  that  it  does 
not  =  *  make  peace,'  '  get '  or  *  obtain  peace '  (which  would  be 
(Tx^t^'')i  but  rather  *  keep '  or  *  enjoy  peace '  (ou  ydp  €<mv  laov  /i^  oZaay 

€lpTivTjv  Xci^tlv  KOI  bodeia-av  Karaa-xf'iv  ChryS. ;    cf.  ActS   ix.   3 1    ^  fxiv 

oZv  €KK\rj<ria  .  • .  tixtv  ctp^ifi^y, '  continued  in  a  state  of  peace ').  The 
aor.  part.  hucauaQivrti  marks  the  initial  moment  of  the  state  Wp^vijr 
(X<^t^*^*  The  declaration  of  '  not  guilty,'  which  the  sinner  comes 
under  by  a  heartfelt  embracing  of  Christianity,  at  once  does  away 
with  the  state  of  hostility  in  which  he  had  stood  to  God,  and 
substitutes  for  it  a  stale  of  peace  which  he  has  only  to  realize. 
This  declaration  of  *  not  guilty '  and  the  peace  which  follows  upon 
it  are  not  due  to  himself,  but  are  bia  tov  Kvpiov  fi^iSiv  'if^aov  xpioroO : 
how  is  explained  more  fully  in  iii.  25 ;  also  in  vv.  9,  10  below. 

Dr.  J.  Afrar  Beet  (Comm.  ad  /oc,)  discusses  the  exact  shade  of  meaning 
conveyed  by  the  aor.  part.  ^KoicoOhrts  in  relation  to  tlff^vjjv  ix^f^^-  He 
contends  that  it  denotes  not  so  much  the  reason  for  entering  upon  the  state 
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in  question  as  the  nuans  of  entering  upon  it.  No  doubt  this  is  perfectly 
tenable  on  the  score  of  grammar;  and  it  is  also  true  that  'justification 
necessarily  involves  peace  with  God.*  But  the  argument  goes  too  much 
upon  the  assumption  that  tip,  Ix*  =  *  obtain  peace/  which  we  have  seen  to 
be  erroneous.  The  sense  is  exactly  that  of  tl\w  tlprjvrjy  in  the  passage 
quoted  from  the  Acts,  and  ^leaicaB.,  as  we  have  said,  marks  the  initial 
moment  in  the  state. 

2.  T^K  irpoo'aY6»Yi^K.  Two  stages  only  are  described  in  w.  i,  a 
though  different  language  is  used  about  them :  diKaica6€VT€t  =  ^ 
npoa-ayoryriy  tlprivrf  =  x°P^^  t  the  KavxTfo-is  is  a  characteristic  of  the 
state  of  x^P^^i  ^^  th^  same  time  that  it  points  forward  to  a  future 
state  of  h6(a.  The  phrase  fj  npoaay.,  *  our  introduction/  is  a  con- 
necting link  between  this  Epistle  and  Ephesians  (cp.  Eph.  ii.  1 8 ; 
iii.  12) :  the  idea  is  that  of  introduction  to  the  presence-chamber  of 
a  monarch.  The  rendering  'access'  is  inadequate,  as  it  leaves 
out  of  sight  the  fact  that  we  do  not  come  in  our  own  strength  but 
need  an  '  introducer ' — Christ. 

^oxi^Kafici' :  not  *  we  have  had '  (Va.),  but  *  we  have  got  or 
obtained/  aor.  and  perf.  in  one. 

'Both  grammar  and  logic  will  run  in  perfect  harmony  together  if  we 
render,  "through  whom  we  have  by  faith  got  or  obtained  our  access  into 
this  grace  wherein  we  stand."  This  rendering  will  bring  to  view  two  causes 
of  getting  the  access  or  obtaining  the  introduction  into  the  state  of  grace ; 
one  cause  objective,  Christ:  the  other  subjective,  faith;  Christ  the  door, 
faith  the  hand  which  moves  the  door  to  open  and  to  admit'  (T.  S.  Evans  in 
£xp.  1 88a,  i.  169). 

tQ  irt<rT€i  om.  BDEFG,  Lat.  Vet,  Orig.-lat.  dis.  The  weight  of  this 
evidence  depends  on  the  value  which  we  assign  to  B.  All  the  other  evidence 
is  Western ;  and  B  also  (as  we  have  seen)  has  a  Western  element ;  so  that 
the  question  is  whether  the  omission  here  in  B  is  an  independent  corrobora- 
tion of  the  Western  group  or  whether  it  simply  belongs  to  it  (does  the 
evidence  «  ^-t  8,  or  8  only?).  There  is  the  further  point  that  omissions  in 
the  Western  text  deserve  more  attention  than  addi.ions.  Either  reading  can 
bceasily  enough  accounted  for,  as  an  obvious  gloss  on  the  one  hand  or  the 
omission  of  a  superfluous  phrase  on  the  other.  The  balance  is  sufficiently 
represented  by  placing  tJ  ir/aTc*  in  brackets  as  Treg.  WH.  RV.  wflr^.  (Weiss 
omits). 

CIS  T^i'  X^P^*'  Tai5TT|K:  the  '  state  of  grace'  or  condition  of  those 
who  are  objects  of  the  Divine  favour,  conceived  of  as  a  space 
fenced  in  (Mey.  Va.  &c.)  into  which  the  Christian  enters  :  cf.  Gal. 
v.  4 ;  I  Pet.  V.  12  (Va.  and  Grm.-Thay.  s.  v.  x^pi^  3.  a). 

i<rrr\Ka\L€v :  *  stand  fast  or  firm '  (see  Va.  and  Grm.-Thay.  s.  v. 

tarrjfii  ii.  2.  d). 

^ir*  AxriSi:  as  in  iv.  18. 

Tijs  80'Jrjs.  See  on  iii.  23.  It  is  the  Glory  of  the  Divine 
Presence  (Shekinah)  communicated  to  man  (partially  here,  but)  in 
full  measure  when  he  enters  into  that  Presence ;  man's  whole  being 
will  be  transfigured  by  it. 
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Is  the  Society  or  the  Individual  the  proper  object  of 

Justification  ? 

It  is  well  known  to  be  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  theology 
of  Ritschl  that  he  regards  the  proper  object  of  Justification  as  the 
Christian  Society  as  a  collective  whole,  and  not  the  individual  as 
such.  This  view  is  based  upon  two  main  groups  of  arguments, 
(i)  The  first  is  derived  from  the  analogy  of  the  O.  T.  The  great 
sacrifices  of  the  O.  T.  were  undoubtedly  meant  in  the  first  instance 
for  'the  congregation.'  So  in  regard  to  the  Passover  it  is  laid 
down  expressly  that  no  alien  is  to  eat  of  it,  but  all  the  congregation 
of  Israel  are  to  keep  it  (£x.  xii.  43  ff.,  47).  And  still  more 
distinctly  as  to  the  ritual  of  the  Day  of  Atonement :  the  high  priest 
is  to  'make  atonement  for  the  holy  place,  because  of  the  un- 
cleannesses  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  because  of  their  trans- 
gressions, even  all  their  sins ' ;  he  is  to  lay  both  his  hands  on  the 
head  of  the  goat,  and  '  confess  over  him  all  the  iniquities  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  all  their  transgressions,  even  all  their  sins ' 
(Lev.  xvi.  16,  21,  also  33  f.)  This  argument  gains  in  force  from 
the  concentration  of  the  Christian  Sacrifice  upon  a  single  event, 
accomplished  once  for  all.  It  is  natural  to  think  of  it  as  having 
also  a  single  and  permanent  object.  (2)  The  second  argument  is 
derived  from  the  exegesis  of  the  N.  T.  generally  (most  clearly 

perhaps  in  Acts  XX.  28  rr\v  fKKKrjo'lav  tov  Otov  [v.  1.  KvpcovJ,  fjv 
ntpuvotTHTaro  dia  rov  (Ufinros  tov  i^iov  I   but  alsO  in  I  Jo.  ii.  2  ;   iv.  lO ; 

I  Pet.  iii.  18;  Apoc.  i.  sf. ;  v.  pf.),  and  more  particularly  in  the 
Epistles  of  St  Paul.  The  society  is,  it  is  true,  most  clearly 
indicated  in  the  later  Epp. ;  e.g.  Tit.  ii.  14  aa-njpos  fifxmv  '1.  x.,  if 

fd»K€»  imrrbv  imip  ^ft&v,  Xva  \vrpid<rqTai  rjfias  . .  .  Ka\  KaOapioj)  iavr^  \a6v 
ntptovaiov :  Eph.  v.  25  f*  <^  Xpitrros  ffyami<rf  t^v  CKicXijo-tav,  leai  iavrov 
9rapcda)Kcy  xmtp  ainrjs'  tua  avrfiv  dytatrfj  KaOapiaat  ic.r.X.  (cf.  also  Eph.  ii. 

18;  iii.  12;  Col.  i.  14).  But  Ritschl  also  claims  the  support  of 
the  earlier  Epp.:   e.g.  Rom.  viii.  32  vnip  tjfjMv  namrav  naptboiKfv 

avrdv  I   iii.  2  2  6i<ato<ni/w;  di  Q€ov  .  .  .  etr  iravrag  rovs  nKTrevovras :  and 

the  repeated  fiptU  in  the  contexts  of  three  passages  (Comp.  Recht- 
fert.  u.  VersOhn.  ii.  216  f.,  160). 

In  reply  the  critics  of  Ritschl  appeal  to  the  distinctly  in- 
dividualistic cast  of  such  expressions  as  Rom.  iii.  26  hiKdiovvra  t6v 

€K  •nio'TfciS  'irjiTov :  iv.  5  im  t6v  ducaiovvra  tov  acrf/3^,  with  the  context : 
X.  4  €U  diicaioavvrjp  iravri  t^  irurrtvoitn  (Schader,  Op.  ci'f,  p.  29  n. ;   cf. 

also  Glofe'l,  Der  Heilige  Geisty  p.  102  n.;  Weiss,  Bibl.  Theol.  §  82  b, 
referred  to  by  Schader). 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  St.  Paul  does  use  language  which 
points  to  the  direct  justification  of  the  individual  believer.     This 
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perhaps  comes  out  most  clearly  in  Rom.  iv,  where  the  personal 
faith  and  personal  justification  of  Abraham  are  taken  as  t3rpical  of 
the  Christian's.  But  need  we  on  that  account  throw  over  the  other 
passages  above  quoted,  which  seem  to  be  quite  as  unambiguous  ? 
That  which  brings  benefit  to  the  Church  collectively  of  necessity 
brings  benefit  to  the  individuals  of  which  it  is  composed.  We 
may  if  we  like,  as  St.  Paul  very  often  does,  leave  out  of  sight  the 
intervening  steps;  and  it  is  perhaps  the  more  natural  that  he 
should  do  so,  as  the  Church  is  in  this  connexion  an  ideal  entity. 
But  this  entity  is  prior  in  thought  to  the  members  who  compose 
it ;  and  when  we  think  of  the  Great  Sacrifice  as  consummated 
once  for  all  and  in  its  effects  reaching  down  through  the  ages,  it  is 
no  less  natural  to  let  the  mind  dwell  on  the  conception  which 
alone  embraces  past,  present,  and  future,  and  alone  binds  all  the 
scattered  particulars  into  unity. 

We  must  remember  also  that  in  the  age  and  to  the  thought  of 
St.  Paul  the  act  of  faith  in  the  individual  which  brings  him  within 
the  range  of  justification  is  inseparably  connected  with  its  ratifica- 
tion in  baptism.  But  the  significance  of  baptism  lies  in  the  fact 
that  whoever  undergoes  it  is  made  thereby  member  of  a  society, 
and  becomes  at  once  a  recipient  of  the  privileges  and  immunities 
of  that  society.  St.  Paul  is  about  (in  the  next  chapter)  to  lay 
stress  on  this  point.  He  there,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  describes  the 
relation  of  spiritual  union  into  which  the  Christian  enters  with 
Christ  as  established  by  the  same  act  which  makes  him  also 
member  of  the  society.  And  therefore  when  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  chapter  he  speaks  of  the  entrance  of  the  Christian  into 
the  state  of  grace  in  metaphors  which  present  that  state  under  the 
figure  of  a  fenced-off  enclosure,  it  is  natural  to  identify  the  area 
within  which  grace  and  justification  operate  with  the  area  of  the 
society,  in  other  words  with  the  Church.  The  Church  however  in 
this  connexion  can  have  no  narrower  definition  than  '  all  baptized 
persons.'  And  even  the  condition  of  baptism  is  introduced  as  an 
inseparable  adjunct  to  faith;  so  that  if  through  any  exceptional 
circumstances  the  two  were  separated,  the  greater  might  be  taken 
to  include  the  less.  The  Christian  theologian  has  to  do  with  what 
is  normal ;  the  abnormal  he  leaves  to  the  Searcher  of  hearts. 

It  is  thus  neither  in  a  spirit  of  exclusiveness  nor  yet  in  that  of 
any  hard  and  fast  Scholasticism,  but  only  in  accordance  with  the 
free  and  natural  tendencies  of  the  Apostle's  thought,  that  we  speak 
of  Justification  as  normally  mediated  through  the  Church.  St. 
Paul  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  often  drops  the  intervening  link, 
especially  in  the  earlier  Epistles.  But  in  proportion  as  his  maturer 
insight  dwells  more  and  more  upon  the  Church  as  an  organic 
whole  he  also  conceives  of  it  as  doing  for  the  individual  beUever 
what  the  '  congregation '  did  for  the  individual  Israelites  under  the 
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older  dispensation.  The  Christian  Sacrifice  with  its  effects,  like 
the  sacrifices  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  by  which  it  is  typified, 
reach  the  individual  through  the  community. 

8-5.  The  two  leading  types  of  the  Old-Laiin  Version  of  the  Epistle  stand 
oot  distinctly  in  these  verses.  We  are  fortunately  able  to  compare  the 
Cyprianic  text  with  that  of  Tertnllian  {non  solum  . . .  confundii)  and  the 
European  text  of  Cod.  Clarom.  with  that  of  Hilary  {tribulatio  .  .  .  confundit). 
The  passa{;e  is  also  quoted  in  the  so-called  Speculum  (m),  which  represents 
the  Bible  of  the  Spaniard  Priscillian  {Ciassical  Review,  iv.  416  f.). 

Cyprian.  Cod.  Clarom. 


Nan  solum  aulem,  sed  et  gloriamur 
in  tribulationibuSf  scientes  quod  tribu- 
latio pcUientiam  operatur^  patientia 
autem  probation^my  probatio  autem 
spem  ;  spes  autem  non  confundit^  quia 
caritas  Dei  diffusa  est  in  cordibus 
nostris  per  Spiritum  Sanctum  qui 
datus  est  nobis. 

perficit  Hil.  ;  prob,  vero  m  Hil. ; 
spes  vero  Hil.  (^Cod.  Clarom.  =  m). 


Non  solum  autem^  sed  et  gloriamur 
in  pressurisy  scientes  quoniam  pres- 
sura  tolerantiam  operatur,  tolerantia 
autem  probaiionem,  probatio  autem 
spem  ;  spes  autem  non  con/undit,  quia 
dilectio  Dei  infusa  est  cordibus  nostris 
per  Spiritum  Sanctum  qui  datus  est 
nobis, 

verum  etiam  exuUanies  Tert ;  certi 
quod  Tert.;  perficiat  Tert.  (ed.  Vin- 
dob.) ;  tol.  vero  Tert.  \  spes  vero  Tert. 

Here,  as  elsewhere  in  Epp.  Paul.,  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  matter 
common  to  all  forms  of  the  Version,  enough  to  give  colour  to  the  supposition 
that  a  single  translation  lies  at  their  root.  But  the  salient  expressions  are 
changed  ;  and  in  this  instance  TertuUian  goes  with  Cyprian,  as  Hilary  with 
the  European  texts.  The  renderings  tolerantia  and  pressura  are  verified  for 
TertuUian  elsewhere  {tolerantia  Luke  xxi.  19 ;  i  Thess.  i  4 :  pressura 
Rom.  viii.  35;  xii.  12;  i  Cor.  vii.  28;  2  Cor.  i.  8;  iv.  17:  vi.  4;  vii.  4; 
Col.  i.  24;  2  Thess.  i.  4;  Apoc.  ii.  22 ;  vii.  14),  as  also  dilectio  (to  which 
the  quotation  does  not  extend  in  this  passage,  but  which  is  found  in 
Luke  xi.  42  ;  John  xiii.  35  ;  Rom.  viii.  35,  39 ;  i  Cor.  xiii.  i  ff ,  &c.).  We 
note  however  that  Hilary  and  TertuUian  agree  in  permit  [ perficiat) y  though 
in  another  place  Hilary  has  allusively  tribulatio  patientiam  operatur. 
Perhaps  this  coincidence  may  point  to  an  older  rendering. 

3.  od  )^vov  %i  (tarrjKafifP  aWa  km  fcav;ffii>/A(^a,  or  ttrnjKOTfs  oKka  Kiii 

Kavx^fi^voi) :  in  this  elliptical  form  characteiistic  of  St.  Paul  and 
esp.  of  this  group  of  Epistles  (cf.  v.  11 ;  viii.  23 ;  ix.  10 ;  2  Cor. 
viii.  19). 

Kavxu^Mvoi  B  C,  Orig.  bis  and  others :  a  good  group,  but  open  to  suspicion 
of  conforming  to  ver.  11  (q.  v.) ;  we  have  also  found  a  similar  group,  on  the 
whole  inferior,  in  iii.  28.  If  icavx&fjttvot  were  right  it  would  be  another 
example  of  that  broken  and  somewhat  inconsecutive  structure  which  is 
doubtless  due,  as  Va.  suggests,  to  the  habit  of  dictating  to  an  amanuensis. 

Note  the  contrast  between  the  Jewish  Kavxnvis  which  *  is  excluded ' 
(iii.  27)  and  this  Christian  Kavxn(^it.  The  one  rests  on  supposed 
human  privileges  and  merit ;  the  other  draws  all  its  force  from  the 
assurance  of  Divine  love. 

The  Jewish  writers  know  of  another  Kavxn<Tii  (besides  the  empty  boasting 
which  St.  Paul  reprehends),  but  it  is  reserved  for  the  blest  in  Paradise :  4  Ezr. 
vii.  98  [Bensly  =  vi.  72  O.  F.  Fritzsche]  exultabunt  cumjiducia  et  ,  ,  ,  con- 
Jidebunt  non  confusi,  et  gaudebunt  non  reverentes. 
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iv  rais  6Xii|rcai.  The  ^t^ccr  are  the  physical  hardships  and 
sufferings  that  St.  Paul  regards  as  the  inevitable  portion  of  the 
Christian;  cf.  Rom.  viii.  35flf. ;  i  Cor.  iv.  11-13;  vii.  26-32  ;  xv. 
30-32;  2  Cor.  i.  3-10;  xi.  23-27.  Such  passages  give  us 
glimpses  of  the  stormy  background  which  lies  behind  St.  Paul's 
Epistles.  He  is  so  absorbed  in  his  '  Gospel '  that  this  makes  very 
little  impression  upon  him.  Indeed,  as  this  chapter  shows,  the 
overwhelming  sense  of  God's  mercy  and  love  fills  him  with  such 
exultation  of  spirit  that  bodily  suffering  not  only  weighs  like  dust  in 
the  balance  but  positively  serves  to  strengthen  his  constancy.  The 
same  feeling  comes  out  in  the  vn-epyticco/icy  of  viii.  37 :  the  whole 
passage  is  parallel. 

(hrofiomlJK :  not  merely  a  passive  quality  but  a  'masculine  con- 
stancy in  holding  out  under  trials '  (Waite  on  2  Cor.  vi.  4),  *  forti- 
tude.'    See  on  ii.  7  above. 

4.  SoKifiVj :  the  character  which  results  from  the  process  of  trial, 
the  temper  of  ihe  veteran  as  opposed  to  that  of  the  raw  recruit ;  cf. 
James  i.  12,  &c.  The  exact  order  of  iVo/mi^  and  doKi/iij  must  not 
be  pressed  too  far :  in  St.  James  i.  3  ro  boKifuov  r^r  n-iVrcws  produces 
imoftovri.  If  St.  James  had  seen  this  Epistle  (which  is  doubtful)  we 
might  suppose  that  he  had  this  passage  in  his  mind.  The  con- 
ception is  that  of  2  Tim.  ii.  3  (in  the  revised  as  well  as  the  received 
text). 

ifj  S^  SoKi|i^  AiriBa.  It  is  quite  intelligible  as  a  fact  of  experience 
rthat  the  hope  which  is  in  its  origin  doctrinal  should  be  strengthened 
by  the  hardening  and  bracing  of  character  which  come  from 
actual  conflict.  Still  the  ultimate  basis  of  it  is  the  overwhelming 
sense  of  God's  love,  brought  home  through  the  Death  of  Christ ; 
and  to  this  the  Apostle  returns. 

5.  06  KaraiorxuKCi :  '  does  not  disappoint,'  *  does  not  prove  illusory.' 
The  text  Is.  xxviii.  16  (LXX)  caught  the  attention  of  the  early 
Christians  from  the  Messianic  reference  contained  in  it  (*  Behold, 
I  lay  in  Zion,'  &c.),  and  the  assurance  by  which  this  was  followed 
(*  he  that  believeth  shall  not  be  put  to  shame ')  was  confirmed  to 
them  by  their  own  experience:  the  verse  is  directly  quoted  Rom. 
ix.  53  q.  V. ;  i  Pet.  ii.  6. 

^  dydm)  toC  e£ou  :  certainly  '  the  love  of  God  for  us,'  not  *  our 
love  for  God '  (Theodrt.  Aug.  and  some  moderns) :  dydirri  thus 
comes  to  mean,  *  our  sertse  of  God's  love,'  just  as  tlptimj  =  *  our 
sense  of  peace  with  God.* 

^KK^X^Tai.  The  idea  of  spiritual  refreshment  and  encourage- 
ment is  usually  conveyed  in  the  East  through  the  metaphor  of 
watering,  St.  Paul  seems  to  have  had  in  his  mind  Is.  xliv.  3 
'  I  will  pour  water  upon  him  that  is  thirsty,  and  streams  upon  the 
dry  ground :  I  will  pour  My  Spirit  upon  thy  seed,'  &c. 

Bid  rii^eup.aTos  'Ayiou:  without  the  art.,  for  the  Spirit  as  imparted. 
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St.  Paul  refers  all  his  conscious  experience  of  the  privileges  of 
Christianity  to  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  dating  from  the 
time  when  he  definitively  enrolled  himself  as  a  Christian,  i.  e.  from 
his  baptism. 

6.  cTt  ydp.  There  is  here  a  difficult,  but  not  really  very  im- 
portant, variety  of  reading,  the  evidence  for  which  may  be  thus 
summarized : — 

cTi  yap  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse  with  m  also  after  d<r^«wi», 

the  mass  of  MSS. 
m  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse  only,  some  inferior  MSS. 

(later  stage  of  the  Ecclesiastical  text). 
f»y  Ti  yap  (possibly  representing  Iva  rl  yap,  ut  quid  entm\  the 

Western  text  (Latin  authorities), 
fi  yap  few  authorities,  partly  Latin. 

€l  yt  B. 

It  is  not  easy  to  select  from  these  a  reading  which  shall  account 
for  all  the  variants.  That  indeed  which  has  the  best  authority,  the 
double  ?r(,  does  not  seem  to  be  tenable,  unless  we  suppose  an 
accidental  repetition  of  the  word  either  by  St.  Paul  or  his  amanuensis. 
It  would  not  be  difficult  to  get  tn  ydp  from  Iva  n  yap,  or  vice  versa, 
through  the  doubling  or  dropping  of  in  from  the  preceding  word 
HMIN ;  nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  explain  Zn  ynp  from  «  yelp,  or 
vice  versa.  We  might  then  work  our  way  back  to  an  alternative  €l 
ydp  or  €1  yf,  which  might  be  confused  with  each  other  through  the 
use  of  an  abbreviation.  Fuller  details  are  given  below.  We  think 
on  the  whole  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  here,  as  in  iv.  i,  B  has 
preserved  the  original  reading  tl  yc.  For  the  meaning  of  *i  ye  (*  so 
surely  as '  Va.)  see  T.  S.  Evans  in  Hxp,  1882,  i.  176  f.;  and  the  note 
on  iii.  30  above. 

In  more  detail  the  evidence  stands  thus :  in  y&p  here  with  fri  also  after 
dff$€v&y  KACD*  a/,:  in  here  only  D«EKLP  &c. :  fis  ri  ydp  D^FG: 
fl#/  guiti  enim  Lat.-Vet.  Vulg.,*Iren.-lat  Fanstin:  ct  ydp  (104  Greg.  >■  h 
Scriv.\  fold.,  Isid.-Pelus.  Aujj. bis :  «i  ydp. . .  in  Boh.  (*  For  if,  we  heing  slill 
weak,'  &C.) :  «i  8«  Pesh. :  ei  yt  B.  [The  readings  are  wrongly  given  by  Lips., 
and  not  quite  correctly  even  by  Gif.,  through  overlooking  the  commas  in  Tisch. 
The  statement  which  is  at  once  fullest  and  most  exact  will  be  found  in  WH.] 
It  thus  appears:  (i^  that  the  reading  most  strongly  supported  is  in  ydp, 
with  double  in,  which  is  impossible  unless  we  suppose  a  lapsus  calami 
between  St.  Paul  and  his  amanuensis.  (2)  The  Western  reading  is  cir  ri 
ydp,  which  may  conceivably  be  a  paraphrastic  equivalent  for  an  original  iva 
ri  ydp  (Gif.,  from  ut  quid  enim  of  Iren.-lat.  &c.) :  this  is  no  doubt  a  very 
early  reading.  (3)  Another  sporadic  reading  is  tl  ydp,  (4)  B  alone  gives 
tt  yc.  So  far  as  sense  goes  this  is  the  best,  and  there  are  not  a  few  cases  in 
N.  T.  where  the  reading  of  B  alone  strongly  commends  itself  (cf.  iv.  i  above). 
But  the  problem  is,  how  to  account  for  the  other  readings?  It  would  not  be 
difficult  palaeographically  from  ct  ydp  to  get  in  ydp  by  dittography  of 
I  (eifAp,  ciifAp,  CTifAp),  or  from  this  again  to  get  ely  ri  ydp  through  ditto- 
graphy of  €  and  confusion  with  c  (ccnrAp)  ;  or  we  might  take  the  alternative 
ingeniously  suggested  by  Gif.,  of  supposing  that  the  original  reading  was  Xva 
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ri  ydpf  of  which  the  first  two  letters  had  been  absorbed  by  the  previous  ijfuv 
(hmin  iN]ATirAp).  There  would  thus  be  no  great  difficulty  in  accounting  for 
the  origin  either  of  in  yap  or  of  the  group  of  Western  readings ;  and  the 
primitive  variants  would  be  reduced  to  the  two,  ei  f  Ap  and  ei  re*  I^^**  Hort 
proposed  to  account  for  these  by  a  conjectural  ci  nep,  which  would  be  a  con- 
ceivable root  for  all  the  variations— partly  througti  paraphrase  and  partly 
through  errors  of  transcription.  We  might  however  escape  the  necessity  of 
resorting  to  conjecture  by  supposing  confusion  between  pe  and  the  abbrevia- 
tion fb.  [For  this  form  see  T.  W.  Allen,  Niofes  on  Abbreviations  in  Greek 
MSS.  (Osdford,  1889),  p.  9  and  pi.  iii ;  Lehmann,  Die  tcuhygraphischen  Ab- 
kUrzungen  d,  griech.  Handschriften  (Leipzig,  1880),  p.  91  f.  taf.  9.  We 
believe  that  the  oldest  extant  example  is  in  the  Fragmentum  MathemcUicum 
Bobienst  of  the  seventh  century  (Wattenbach,  Script,  Grace.  Specim.  tab.  8), 
where  the  abbreviation  appears  in  a  corrupt  form.  But  we  know  that  short- 
hand was  very  largely  practised  in  the  early  centuries  (cf.  £us.  H,  E. 
VI.  xxiii.  i\  and  it  may  have  been  used  by  Tertius  himself.]  Where  we 
have  such  a  tangled  skein  to  unravel  as  this  it  is  impossible  to  speak  very 
confidently ;  but  we  suspect  that  c?  7^,  as  it  makes  the  best  sense,  may  also 
be  the  original  reading. 

I 


ei 

1 

r« 

ci 

1. 

r 

?TI    PAP 

.1. 

ei  PAR 

.     1, 

[lN]d 

ut  qu 

1 

€TI   FAp 

1. 

>  Tl 

rip 

mim 

.     1.     . 

€ic  Tl  r^p 

doOcrfijK :  '  incapable '  of  working  out  any  righteousness  for  our- 
selves. 

kotA  Kaip^K.  St.  Paul  is  strongly  impressed  with  the  fitness  of 
the  moment  in  the  world's  history  which  Christ  chose  for  His 
intervention  in  it.  This  idea  is  a  striking  link  of  connexion  between 
the  (practically)  acknowledged  and  the  disputed  Epistles ;  compare 
on  the  one  hand  Gal.  iv.  4 ;  2  Cor.  vi.  2 ;  Rom.  iii.  26;  and  on 
the  other  hand  Eph.  i.  10 ;  i  Tim.  il  6  ;  vi.  15 ;  Tit.  i.  3. 

7.  fioXis  ydp.  The  yAfi  explains  how  this  dying  for  sinners  is 
a  conspicuous  proof  of  love.  A  few  may  face  death  for  a  good 
man,  still  fewer  for  a  righteous  man,  but  in  the  case  of  Christ 
there  is  more  even  than  this ;  He  died  for  declared  enemies  of  God. 

For  \iM\vi  the  first  hand  of  K  and  Orig.  read  /«57«»  which  has  more 
attestation  in  Luke  ix.  39.  The  two  words  were  easily  confused  both  in 
sense  and  in  writing. 

6ircp  SiKaiou.  There  is  clearly  in  this  passage  a  contrast  between 
^«p  ducaibv  and  v^fp  rov  aynQov,  They  are  not  expressions  which 
may  be  taken  as  roughly  synonymous  (Mey.-W.  Lips.  &c.),  but  it 
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is  implied  that  it  is  an  easier  thing  to  die  for  the  ayaBoi  than  for  the 
diKoiov,  Similarly  the  Gnostics  drew  a  distinction  between  the 
God  of  the  O.  T.  and  the  God  of  the  N.  T.,  calling  the  one  iUaios 
and  the  other  dyaB6s  (Iren,  Adv.  Haer,  I.  xxvii.  i ;  comp.  other 
passages  and  authorities  quoted  by  Gif.  p.  123).  The  hUaio^  keeps 
to  the  '  letter  of  his  bond ' ;  about  the  ayaQ6^  there  is  something 
warmer  and  more  genial  such  as  may  well  move  to  self-sacrifice 
and  devotion. 

In  face  of  the  clear  and  obvious  parallel  supplied  by  Irenaeus, 
not  to  speak  of  others,  it  should  not  be  argued  as  it  is  by  Weiss 
and  Lips,  (who  make  rov  v^aBov  neut.)  and  even  by  Mey.  and  Dr. 
T.  K.  Abbott  i^EssaySy  p.  75)  that  there  is  no  substantial  difference 
between  h\Ka»joi  and  ayoBoi,  We  ourselves  often  use  'righteous' 
and  '  good '  as  equivalent  without  effacing  the  distinction  between 
them  when  there  is  any  reason  to  emphasize  it.  The  stumbling- 
block  of  the  art.  before  ayaBov  and  not  before  dijcmov  need  not  stand 
in  the  way.  This  is  sufficiently  explained  by  Gif.,  who  points  out 
that  the  clause  beginning  with  fiuXi;  is  virtually  negative,  so  that 
dcira/ov  is  indefinite  and  does  not  need  the  art.,  while  the  affirmative 
clause  implies  a  definite  instance  which  the  art.  indicates. 

We  go  therefore  with  most  English  and  American  scholars 
(Stuart,  Hodge,  Gif.  Va.  Lid.)  against  some  leadinj?  Continental 
names  in  maintaining  what  appears  to  be  the  simple  and  natural 
sense  of  the  passage. 

8.  ouKtoTTicri :  see  on  iii.  5* 

•rf|K  4auToG  dY(&in)K :  *  His  oum  love,'  emphatic,  prompted  from 
within  not  from  without.  Observe  that  the  death  of  Christ  is  here 
referred  to  the  will  of  the  Father,  which  lies  behind  the  whole  of 
what  is  commonly  (and  not  wrongly)  called  the  *  scheme  of  re- 
demption.' Gif.  excellently  remarks  that  the  '  proof  of  God's  love 
towards  us  drawn  from  the  death  of  Christ  is  strong  in  proportion 
to  the  closeness  of  the  union  between  God  and  Chiist.*  It  is  the 
death  of  One  who  is  nothing  less  than  *  the  Son.' 

rj^  {avToO  Ay^*!^  <^S  4|^&<  &  ^'^  K  A  C  K  P  &c. :  6  Of df  cts  i^/xas 
D  E  F  GL :  om.  u  Bcoy  B.  There  is  no  substantial  difTerenoe  of  meaning, 
as  *U  ijftas  in  any  case  goes  with  cwiarr^aif  not  with  ir^-vrjv, 

6irdp  V|fA£>K  dir^OaKC.  St.  Paul  uses  emphatic  language,  i  Cor. 
XV.  1-3,  to  show  that  this  doctrine  was  not  confined  to  himself  but 
was  a  common  property  of  Christians. 

9.  St.  Paul  here  separates  between  *  justification,'  the  pronouncing 
*not  guilty'  of  sinners  in  the  past  and  their  final  salvation  from  the 
wrath  to  come.  He  also  clearly  connects  the  act  of  justification 
with  the  bloodshedding  of  Christ:  he  would  have  said  with  the 
author  of  Heb.  ix.  22  x^P^^  alfjuxT€Kxvaias  ov  yuffToi  a<f}eaiSy  see  p.  92, 
above. 
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No  clearer  passage  can  be  quoted  for  distinguishing  the  spheres 
of  justification  and  sanctification  than  this  verse  and  5ie  next — the 
one  an  objective  fact  accomplished  without  us,  the  other  a  change 
operated  within  us.  Both,  though  in  different  ways,  proceed  from 
Christ. 

81'  auTou :  explained  by  the  next  verse  cV  rj  (aj  avrov.  That 
which  saves  the  Christian  from  final  judgement  in  his  union  with 
the  living  Christ. 

10.  KaTTiXXdyirifjieK  The  natural  prima  facie  view  is  that  the 
reconciliation  is  mutual ;  and  this  view  appears  to  verify  itself  on 
examination :  see  below. 

€1^  T||  tw|i  a^ou.  For  the  full  meaning  of  this  see  the  notes  on 
ch.  vi.  8-1 1 ;  viii.  10,  11. 

11.  KauxcSficrai  (N  B  C  D,  &c.)  is  decisively  attested  for  Kavxcufic^a, 
which  was  doubtless  due  to  an  attempt  to  improve  the  construction. 
The  part,  is  loosely  attached  to  what  precedes,  and  must  be  taken 
as  in  sense  equivalent  to  icavxatfitBa.  In  any  case  it  is  present  and 
not  future  (as  if  constructed  with  (ru>Bria-6ntBa),  We  may  compare 
a  similar  loose  attachment  of  ducaiovfievoi  in  ch.  iii.  24. 


TAe  Idea  of  Reconciliation  or  Atonement 

The  KoxaiCkcrfri  described  in  these  verses  is  the  same  as  the  f\pr)vi^ 
of  ver.  I ;  and  the  question  necessarily,  meets  us,  What  does  this 
€\pT\vi\  or  KaxakXarf)  mean  ?  Is  it  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  man  to 
God  or  in  that  of  God  to  man  ?  Many  high  authorities  contend 
that  it  is  only  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  man  to  God. 

Thus  Lightfoot  on  Col.  i.  2 1 :  '  ex^pout ,  **  kosiile  to  God,"  as  the 
opposite  of  d7ri;XXoTpi«/i€W)Vff,  not  "  hateful  to  God,"  as  it  is  taken 
by  some.  The  active  rather  than  the  passive  sense  of  txOfJovs  i& 
required  by  the  context,  which  (as  commonly  in  the  N.  T.)  speaks 
of  the  sinner  as  reconciled  to  God,  not  of  God  as  reconciled  to  the 
sinner  ...  It  is  the  mind  of  man,  not  the  mind  of  God,  which  must 
undergo  a  change,  that  a  reunion  may  be  effected.' 

Similarly  Westcott  on  i  Jo.  ii.  2  (p.  85)  :  *  Such  phrases  as  '*  pro- 
pitiating God"  and  "God  being  reconciled"  are  foreign  to  the 
language  of  the  N.  T.  Man  is  reconciled  (2  Cor.  v.  18  fF.;  Rom. 
V.  10  f.).  There  is  "propitiation"  in  the  matter  of  sin  or  of  the 
sinner.  The  love  of  God  is  the  same  throughout;  but  He 
"cannot"  in  virtue  of  His  very  nature  welcome  the  impenitent 
and  sinful:  and  more  than  this,  He  "cannot"  treat  sin  as  if  it 
were  not  sin.  This  being  so,  the  IXaafios,  when  it  is  applied  to  the 
sinner,  so  to  speak,  neutralizes  the  sin.'  [A  difficult  and  it  may  be 
thought  hardly  tenable  distinction.  The  relation  of  God  to  sin  is 
not  merely  passive  but  active;  and  the  term  iXaafji6s  is  properly 
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used  in  reference  to  a  personal  agent.  Some  one  is  *  propitiated ' : 
and  who  can  this  be,  but  God  ?] 

The  same  idea  is  a  characteristic  feature  in  the  theology  of 
Ritschl  (Rechi,  u.  Vers,  ii.  230  fF.). 

No  doubt  there  are  passages  where  cx^/>off  denotes  the  hostility 
and  KoraKKayti  the  reconciliation  of  man  to  God ;  but  taking  the 
language  of  Scripture  as  a  whole,  it  does  not  seem  that  it  can  be 
explained  in  this  way. 

(i)  In  the  immediate  context  we  have  rriv  xaraXXa-y^v  cXajSo/Mi^, 
implying  that  the  reconciliation  comes  to  man  from  the  side  of 
God,  and  is  not  directly  due  to  any  act  of  his  own.  We  may 
compare  the  familiar  x^*^  '^^  ^hv^i  to  which  is  usually  added  arr6 
Otov  in  the  greetings  of  the  Epistles. 

(2)  In  Rom.  xL  28  tx^poi  is  opposed  to  ayawi/ro/,  where  ayaTrfrol 

must  be  passive  (*  beloved  by  God '),  so  that  it  is  hardly  possible 
that  ixBpoi  can  be  entirely  active,  though  it  may  be  partly  so :  it 
seems  to  correspond  to  our  word  *  hostile.' 

(3)  It  is  difficult  to  dissociate  such  words  as  IkatTrripiov  (Rom.  iii. 
25),  d<a<Tyi6i  (i  Jo.  ii.  2)  from  the  idea  of  propitiating  a  person. 

(4)  There  is  frequent  mention  of  the  Anger  of  God  as  directed 
against  sinners,  not  merely  at  the  end  of  all  things,  but  also  at  this 
present  time  (Rom.  i.  18,  &c.).  When  that  Anger  ceases  to  be 
so  directed  there  is  surely  a  change  (or  what  we  should  be  com- 
pelled to  call  a  change)  on  the  part  of  God  as  well  as  of  man. 

We  infer  that  the  natural  explanation  of  the  passages  which 
speak  of  enmity  and  reconciliation  between  God  and  man  is  that 
they  are  not  on  one  side  only,  but  are  mutual. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  be  well  aware  that  this  is  only  our 
imperfect  way  of  speaking :  Kara  apBfuanov  Xfy©  must  be  written 
large  over  all  such  language.  We  are  obliged  to  use  anthropo- 
morphic expressions  which  imply  a  change  of  attitude  or  relation 
on  the  part  of  God  as  well  as  of  man ;  and  yet  in  some  way  which 
we  cannot  wholly  fathom  we  may  believe  that  with  Him  there  is 
*  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turning.' 


THE  FATiTi  OF  ADAM  AND  THE  WORK  OF  CHBIST. 

V.  12-14.  What  a  contrast  does  this  last  description 
suggest  between  the  Fall  of  Adam  and  the  justifying  Work 
of  Christ !  There  is  indeed  parallelism  as  well  as  contrast. 
For  it  is  true  that  as  Christ  brought  righteousness  and  life^ 
so  Adam's  Fall  brought  sin  and  death.  If  death  prevailed 
throughout  tJie  pre-Mosaic  period^  that  could  not  be  due  solely 
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to  the  act  of  those  who  died.  Death  is  the  punishment  of 
sin;  but  they  had  not  sinned  against  law  as  Adam  had. 
The  true  cause  then  was  not  their  own  sin,  but  Adam's; 
whose  fall  thus  had  consequences  extending  beyond  itself  like 
the  redeeming  act  of  Christ 

"  The  description  just  given  of  the  Work  of  Christ,  first  justifying 
and  reconciling  the  sinner,  and  then  holding  out  to  him  the  hope 
of  final  salvation,  brings  out  forcibly  the  contrast  between  the 
two  great  Representatives  of  Humanity — Adam  and  Christ.  The 
act  by  which  Adam  fell,  like  the  act  of  Christ,  had  a  far-reaching 
effect  upon  mankind.  Through  his  Fall,  Sin,  as  an  active  principle, 
first  gained  an  entrance  among  the  human  race ;  and  Sin  brought 
with  it  the  doom  of  (physical)  Death.  So  that,  through  Adam's 
Fall,  death  pervaded  the  whole  body  of  his  descendants,  because 
they  one  and  all  fell  into  sin,  and  died  as  he  had  died.  "  When 
I  say  '  they  sinned '  I  must  insert  a  word  of  qualification.  In  the 
strict  sense  of  full  responsibility,  they  could  not  sin:  for  that 
attaches  only  to  sin  against  law,  and  they  had  as  yet  no  law  to 
sin  against.  "Yet  they  suffered  the  full  penalty  of  sin.  All 
through  the  long  period  which  intervened  between  Adam  and  the 
Mosaic  legislation,  the  tyrant  Death  held  sway;  even  though 
those  who  died  had  not  sinned,  as  Adam  had,  in  violation  of 
an  express  command.  This  proved  that  something  deeper  was 
at  work :  and  that  could  only  be  the  transmitted  effect  of  Adam's 
sin.  It  is  this  transmitted  effect  of  a  single  act  which  made  Adam 
a  type  of  the  coming  Messiah. 

12.  81A  toCto:  points  to  the  logical  connexion  with  what  pre- 
cedes. It  has  been  argued,  at  somewhat  disproportionate  length, 
whether  this  refers  to  ver.  1 1  only  (Fricke,  De  Mente  dogmatica  loci 
Paulini  ad  Rom.  v.  1 2  sq.,  Lipsiae,  1 880,  Mey.,  Philippi,  Beet),  or 
to  vv.  9-1 1  (Fri.),  or  to  vv.  i-ii  (Rothe,  Hofmann),  or  to  the 
whole  discussion  from  i.  17  onwards  (Beng.,  Schott,  Reiche, 
Rtickert).  We  cannot  lay  down  so  precisely  how  much  was 
consciously  present  to  the  mind  of  the  Apostle.  But  as  the  lead- 
ing idea  of  the  whole  section  is  the  comparison  of  the  train  of 
consequences  flowing  from  the  Fall  of  Adam  with  the  train  of 
consequences  flowing  from  the  Justifying  Act  of  Christ,  it  seems 
natural  to  include  at  least  as  much  as  contains  a  brief  outline  of 
that  work,  i.  e.  as  far  as  vv.  i-i  i. 

K  a 
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Th.\t  being  so,  we  cannot  with  Fricke  infer  from  ver.  ii  that 
St.  Paul  only  wishes  to  compare  the  result  of  death  in  the  one 
case  with  that  of  life  in  the  other.  Fricke,  however,  is  right  in 
saying  that  his  object  is  not  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  death 
or  sin.  The  origin  of  both  is  assumed,  not  propounded  as 
anything  new.  This  is  important  for  the  understanding  of  the 
bearings  of  the  passage.  AH  turns  on  this,  that  the  effects  of 
Adam's  Fall  were  transmitted  to  his  descendants;  but  St.  Paul 
nowhere  says  hcru)  Ihey  were  transmitted ;  nor  does  he  even  define 
in  precise  terms  what  is  transmitted.  He  seems,  however,  to  mean 
(i)  the  liability  to  sin,  (2)  the  liability  to  die  as  the  punishment 
of  sin. 

^<nrcp.  The  structure  of  the  paragraph  introduced  by  this 
word  (to  the  end  of  ver.  14)  is  broken  in  a  manner  very  character- 
istic of  St.  Paul.     He  begins  the  sentence  as  if  he  intended  it  to 

run :  &(m€p  di  Ms  dvOpwrov  ^  dfiapria  tls  top  KoapMv  tiorj^Bty  Km  hia 
TTis  dfMprias  6  6d»aros  .  •  •  ovra  Kal  dt'  ivos  dv&pionov  ^  diKcuoavvri 
«l(rrj\6«,  Koi  diii  rrjs  biKaioaxnnit  17   (o)^.      But  the  WOrds  Aca  rrjs  Afxap' 

rias  6  Bdvaros  bring  Up  the  subject  which  St.  Paul  is  intending  to 
raise,  viz.  the  connexion  of  sin  and  death  with  the  Fall  of  Adam : 
he  goes  off  upon  this,  and  when  he  has  discussed  it  sufficiently 
for  his  purpose,  he  does  not  return  to  the  form  of  sentence 
which  he  had  originally  planned,  but  he  attaches  the  clause 
comparing  Christ  to  Adam  by  a  relative  (or  cVti  rvnos  rov  pusKKovrot) 
to  the  end  of  his  digression:  and  so  what  should  have  been  the 
main  apodosis  of  the  whole  paragraph  becomes  merely  sub- 
ordinate. It  is  a  want  of  finish  in  style  due  to  eagerness  and 
intensity  of  thought;  but  the  meaning  is  quite  clear.  Compare 
the  construction  of  ii.  16;  iii.  8,  26. 

^  dfi,apTia:  Sin,  as  so  often,  is  personified:  it  is  a  malignant 
force  let  loose  among  mankind :  see  the  fuller  note  at  the  end  of 
the  chapter. 

CIS  t6k  K^cTfAOK  ci(n)X6€ :  a  phrase  which,  though  it  reminds  us 
specially  of  St.  John  (John  i.  9,  10;  iii.  17,  19;  vi.  14;  ix.  5, 
39;  X.  36,  &c.),  is  not  peculiar  to  him  (cf.  i  Tim.  i.  15;  Heb. 
X.  5).  St.  John  and  the  author  of  Heb.  apply  it  to  the  personal 
incarnation  of  the  Logos;  here  it  is  applied  to  the  impersonal 
self- diffusion  of  evil. 

6  OdKaros.  Some  have  taken  this  to  mean  *  eternal  death,' 
chiefly  on  the  ground  of  vv.  17,  21,  where  it  seems  to  be  opposed 
to  'eternal  life.'  Oltr.  is  the  most  strenuous  supporter  of  this 
view.  But  it  is  far  simpler  and  better  to  take  it  of  *  physical 
death' :  because  (i)  this  is  clearly  the  sense  of  ver.  14;  (2)  it  is 
the  sense  of  Gen.  ii.  17;  iii.  19;  to  which  St.  Paul  is  evidently 
alluding.  It  seems  probable  that  even  in  vv.  17,  21,  the  idea 
is  in  the  first  instance  physical.     But  St.  Paul  does  not  draw  the 
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marked  distinction  that  we  do  between  this  life  and  the  life  to 
come.  The  mention  of  death  in  any  sense  is  enough  to  suggest 
the  contrast  of  life  in  all  its  senses.  The  Apostle's  argument 
is  that  the  gift  of  life  and  the  benefits  wrought  by  Christ  are 
altogether  wider  in  their  range  than  the  penalty  of  Adam's  sin; 
vtrtp€ntpi(r<rruatv  ^  x^'P^^  ^^  ^^  keynote  of  the  passage.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  the  two  sides  of  the  antith.^sis  should  exactly  cor- 
respond. In  each  particular  the  scale  weighs  heavily  in  favour 
of  the  Christian. 

The  Western  text  (DEFG,  Sec.)  omits  this  word  altogether.  Ang. 
makes  the  subject  of  the  vb.  not  death  but  sin  :  he  accuses  the  Pelagians  of 
inserting  6  Oavaros. 

8it)X6ck:  contains  the  force  of  distribution;  ^rnade  its  way  to 
each  individual  member  of  the  race':  KaBairtp  ns  Kkrjpot  irarpos 
dia^£  fVl  Tovs  ryyovovs  (Mike  a  father's  inheritance  divided  among 
his  children'),  Euthym.-Zig. 

^+'  ^.  Though  this  expression  has  been  much  fought  over, 
there  can  now  be  little  doubt  that  ihe  true  rendering  is  *  because.' 
(i)  Orig.  followed  by  the  Latin  commentators  Aug.  and  Ambrstr. 
took  the  rel.  as  masc.  with  antecedent  'AW/i :  *  in  whom,'  i.  e.  '  in 
Adam.'  But  in  that  case  (i)  tm  would  not  be  the  right  preposi- 
tion ;  (ii)  ^  would  be  too  far  removed  from  its  antecedent. 
(2)  Some  Greeks  quoted  by  Photius  also  took  the  rel.  as  masc. 
with  antecedent  Bdvarog :  *  in  which,'  i.  e.  *  in  death,*  which  is 
even  more  impossible.  (3)  Some  modems,  taking  «  as  neut.  and 
the  whole  phrase  as  equivalent  to  a  conjunction,  have  tried  to 
get  out  of  it  other  meanings  than  'because.'  So  (i)  *in  like 
manner  as'  {*all  ditd,  just  as  all  sinned'),  Rothe,  De  Wetle; 
(ii)  (=  «<^'  liaov)  *  in  proportion  as,'  *  in  so  far  as '  (*  all  died,  in  so 
far  as  all  sinned'),  Ewald,  Tholuck  (ed.  1856)  and  others.  But 
the  Greek  will  not  bear  either  of  these  senses.  (4)  ^  is  rightly 
taken  as  neut,  and  the  phrase  *<f>  «  as  conj.  =  ' because'  ('for 
that'  AV.  and  RV.)  by  Theodrt.  Phot.  Euthym.-Zig.  and  the  mass 
of  modern  commentators.  This  is  in  agreement  with  Greek 
usage  and  is  alone  satisfactory. 

I<^'  f  in  classical  writers  more  often  means  'on  condition  that*:  cf. 
Thnc.  i.  113  (nrovSd;  voirjffdfitvoi  1^*  9;  robs  avZpas  KOfuovirrau,  'on  con- 
dition of  getting  back  their  prisoners,'  &c.  The  plural  c^'  of;  is  more 
common,  as  in  up0'  £v,  If  Sw,  8t*  &v.  In  N.  T.  the  phrase  occurs  three 
times,  always  as  it  would  sctra'^ propter ea  qvtod,  'because' :  cf.  2  Cor.  v.  4 
aTwd(ofji€v  ffapovfitvoi'  i<l>'  f  oh  OiXofuv  iMacurdai  k.t.\.  ;  Phil.  iii.  1 2 
i<p*  ^  icai  KaT€\rifp$rjv  tird  X.  *I.  (where  'seeing  that*  or  'because*  appears 
to  be  the  more  probable  rendering).  So  Phavorinus  (d.  1537;  a  lexico- 
grapher of  the  Renaissance  period,  who  incorporated  the  contents  of  older 
works,  but  here  seems  to  be  inventing  his  examples)  4^'  <f  vLt^rl  rod  diori 
kiyovatv  'ArriKoit  otov  1^'  (^  rf^v  icKovi^y  tlpydav  ('because  you  com* 
mitted  the  theft  *)  ie,T.X.. 
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4^'  ^  irdvTts  ^[LapTor,  Here  lies  the  crux  of  this  difficult  pas- 
sage. In  what  sense  did  'all  sin'?  (i)  Many,  including  even 
Meyer,  though  explaining  f<f>  f  ,as  neut.  rather  than  masc,  yet 
give  to  the  sentence  as  a  whole  a  meaning  practically  equivalent 
to  that  which  it  has  if  the  antecedent  of  ^  is  *Ada/i.  Bengel  has 
given  this  classical  expression :  omnes  peccarunt,  Adamo  peccante, 
*  all  sinned  implicitly  in  the  sin  of  Adam/  his  sin  involved  theirs. 
The  objection  is  that  the  words  supplied  are  far  too  important 
to  be  left  to  be  understood.  If  St.  Paul  had  meant  this,  why  did 
he  not  say  so?  The  insertion  of  eV  *Ada/i  would  have  removed 
all  ambiguity.  (2)  The  Greek  commentators  for  the  most  part 
supply  nothing,  but  take  rifiafyrov  in  its  usual  sense :  '  all  sinned 
in  their  own  persons,  and  on  their  own  initiative.'     So  Euthym.- 

Zig. :    diort    iravrcff    tjfJLoproy    OKoXovB^a-currts   r^  nponaropi   Kara  yt  r6 

lifMpr^crai.  The  objection  to  this  is  that  it  destroys  the  parallelism 
between  Adam  and  Christ :  besides,  St.  Paul  goes  on  to  show 
in  the  same  breath  that  they  could  not  sin  in  the  same  way  that 
Adam  did.  Sin  implies  law ;  but  Adam's  descendants  had  no  law. 
(3)  It  is  possible  however  to  take  rjfuiftrov  in  its  ordinary  sense 
without  severing  the  connexion  between  Adam  and  his  posterity. 
If  they  sinned,  their  sin  was  due  in  part  to  tendencies  inherited 
from  Adam.  So  practically  Stuart,  Fricke,  Weiss,  &c.  There 
still  remains  the  difficulty  as  to  the  connexion  of  this  clause  with 
what  follows :  see  the  next  note. 

It  is  a  further  argument  in  favour  of  tbe  view  taken  above  that  a  very 
similar  sequence  of  thought  is  found  in  4  Ezra.  Immediately  after  laying 
down  that  the  sin  of  Adam's  descendants  is  due  to  that  malignttas  radicis 
which  they  inherit  from  their  forefather  (see  the  passage  quoted  in  full 
below),  the  writer  goes  on  to  describe  this  fin  as  a  repetition  of  Adam*s  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  too  had  within  them  the  cor  malignum  as  he  had  :  Et 
deliquerunt  qui  habitabant  civitatemy  in  omnibus  facientcs  sicui  fecit  Adam 
et  omnes  generationes  eiusy  utebantur  enim  et  ipsi  corde  maligno  (4  Ezra  iii. 
35  f.).  Other  passages  may  be  quoted  both  Irom  4  Ezra  and  from  Apoc, 
Baruch,  which  lay  stress  at  once  on  the  inherited  tendency  to  sin  and  on  the 
freedom  of  choice  in  those  who  give  way  to  it :  see  the  fuller  note  below. 

Id.  AxP^  Y^P  y^y^^  K.T.X.  At  first  sighfe  this  seems  to  give  a 
reason  for  just  the  opposite  of  what  is  wanted :  it  seems  to  prove 
not  that  vQVTti  ^fiapTop,  but  that  however  much  men  might  sin 
they  had  not  at  least  the  full  guilt  of  sin.  This  is  really  what 
St.  Paul  aims  at  proving.  There  is  an  un  icr-current  all  through 
the  passage,  showing  how  there  was  something  else  at  work 
besides  the  fruilt  of  individuals.  That  *  something '  is  the  effect 
of  Adam's  Fall.  The  Fall  gave  the  predisposition  to  sin;  and 
the  Fall  linked  together  sin  and  death. 

St.  Paul  would  not  say  that  the  absence  of  written  law  did 
away  with  all  responsibility.  He  has  already  laid  down  most 
distinctly  that   Gentiles,  though  without  such  written   law,  have 
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law  enough  to  be  judged  by  (ii.  12-16);  and  Jews  before  the 
time  of  Moses  were  only  in  the  position  of  Gentiles.  But  the 
degree  of  their  guilt  could  not  be  the  same  either  as  that  of 
Adam,  or  as  that  of  the  Jews  after  the  Mosaic  legislation. 
Perhaps  it  might  be  regarded  as  an  open  question  whether,  apart 
from  Adam,  pre-Mosaic  sins  would  have  been  punishable  with 
death.  What  St.  Paul  wishes  to  bring  out  is  that  prior  to  the 
giving  of  the  Law,  the  fate  of  mankind,  to  an  extent  and  in  a  way 
which  he  does  not  define,  was  directly  traceable  to  Adam's  Fall. 

dfAapria  S^  ouk  ^XXoyciTai  k.t.X.  The  thought  is  one  which 
had  evidently  taken  strong  hold  on  St.  Paul:  see  on  iv.  15,  and 
the  parallels  there  quoted. 

^XXoycirai :  *  brought  into  account '  (Gif.),  as  of  an  entry  made 
in  a  ledger.  The  word  also  occurs  in  Philem.  18,  where  see 
Lightfoot's  note. 

iWoyuToi  (or  kvkoytiTm  N<»BCDEFGKLP,  &c.,  tWoydrai  N*; 
cvc\o7crTo  K*,  iWoydro  A  5  a  108 ;  imputalfotur  Vulg.  codd,  Ambrstr.  al. 
The  imperf.  appears  to  be  a  (mistaken)  correction  dne  to  the  context. 
As  to  the  form  of  the  verb :  iW&ya  is  decisively  attested  in  Philem.  18  ; 
but  it  would  not  follow  that  the  same  form  was  used  here  where  St.  Paul 
is  employing  a  different  amanuensis :  however,  as  the  tendency  of  the  MSS. 
is  rather  to  obliterate  vernacular  forms  than  to  introduce  them,  there  is 
perhaps  a  slight  balance  of  probability  in  favour  ol  kKKoydrai :  see  Westcott 
and  Ilort,  Notes  on  Orthography  in  Appendix  to  IrUrod.  p.  166  fif. 

14.  l^wr£k<Lwr%v  h  Odi^aros.  St.  Paul  appeals  to  the  universal 
prevalence  of  death,  which  is  personified,  as  sin  had  been  just 
before,  under  the  figure  of  a  grim  tyrant,  in  proof  of  the  mis- 
chief wrought  by  Adam's  Fall.  Nothing  but  the  Fall  could 
account  for  that  universal  prevalence.  Sin  and  death  had  their 
beginnings  together,  and  they  were  propagated  side  by  side. 

On  the  certainty  and  universality  of  Death,  regarded  as  a  penalty,  comp. 
Seneca,  Nat,  Quaest,  ii.  59  Eodem  citiiis  tardiusve  veniendum  est  .  .  ,  In 
omnes  constUutum  est  capitate  supplicium  et  quidem  constitutione  iustissima, 
nam  quod  magnum  sotet  esse  solatium  extrema  passuris^  quorum  eadem 
causa  et  sors  eadem  est.  Similarly  Fhilo  speaks  of  t^i;  avfufwd  ¥tKp6v  i^fulfv, 
76  aSffia  {De  Gigant,  3 ;  ed.  Mang.  i.  264).  Elsewhere  he  goes  a  step  further 
and  asserts  5r<  vovrX  ytwriTu  .  .  .  aviupvh  r6  dftapT6ytiv.  For  parallels  in 
4  Ezra  and  j4poc.  Baruch.  see  below. 

cnl  rovs  i&t)  &|&apTf|o-avTas.  A  number  of  authorities,  mostly  Latin  Fathers, 
but  including  also  the  important  margin  of  Cod.  67  with  three  other  cursives, 
the  first  hand  of  d,  and  the  Greek  of  Orig.  at  least  once,  omit  the  negative, 
making  the  reign  of  death  extend  only  over  those  who  had  sinned  after  the 
likeness  of  Adam.  So  Orig.-lat.  (Rufinus)  repeatedly  and  expressly,  Latin 
MSS.  known  to  Aug.,  the  'older  Latin  MSS.'  according  to  Ambrstr.  and 
Sedulius.  The  comment  of  Ambrstr.  is  interesting  as  showing  a  certain  grasp 
of  critical  principles,  though  it  was  difficult  for  any  one  in  those  days  to  hav9 
sufficient  command  of  MSS.  to  know  the  real  state  of  the  evidence.  Ambrstr, 
prefers  in  this  case  the  evidence  of  the  Latin  MSS.,  l)ecause  those  with  which 
he  is  acquainted  are  older  than  the  Greek,  and  represent,  as  he  thinks,  an 
older  form  of  text.     He  claims  that  this  form  has  the  support  of  TertulUao, 
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Cyprian  and  Victorinns — a  statement  which  we  are  not  at  present  able  to 
verify.  He  accounts  for  the  Greek  reading  by  the  usual  theory  of  heretical 
corruption.  There  is  a  similar  question  of  the  insertion  or  omission  of  a 
negative  in  Rom.  iv.  19  (q.v.\  Gal.  ii.  5.  In  two  out  of  the  three  cases  the 
Western  text  omits  the  negative,  but  in  ch.  iv.  19  it  inserts  it. 

Tvirot  {tjjwto)):  (i)  the  'impression'  left  by  a  sharp  blow  {r6v  rvwov 
rSfv  fjkojv  John  xx.  25).  in  particular  the  'stamp*  struck  by  a  die;  (a) 
inasmuch  as  such  a  stamp  bears  the  figure  on  the  fac6  of  the  die, '  copy/ 
'figure/  or  *  representation  ';  (3)  by  a  common  transition  fi-om  effect  to  cause, 
'mould,'  'pattern,'  'exemplar';  (4)  hence  in  the  special  sense  of  the  word 
type,  which  we  have  adopted  from  the  Greek  of  the  N.  T.,  *  an  event  or 
person  in  history  corresponding  in  certain  characteristic  features  to  another 
event  or  person.  That  which  comes  first  in  order  of  time  is  properly  the 
type,  that  which  comes  afterwards  the  antitype  (dirrirvrof  i  Pet.  iii.  21). 
These  correspondences  form  a  part  of  the  Divine  economy  of  revelation :  see 
esp.  Cheyne,  Isaiah,  ii.  1 70  fT.  (Essay  III,  '  On  the  Christian  Element  in  the 
Book  of  Isaiah '). 

Tou  fiAXoKTos.  (i)  The  entirely  personal  nature  of  the  whole 
comparison  prevents  us  from  taking  rov  yAKk.  as  neut  =  '  that 
which  was  to  come'  (Beng.,  Oltramare).  If  St.  Paul  had 
intended  this,  he  would  have  written  rov  fiiWopros  almvosi  (3) 
Neither  is  it  probable '  that  we  have  here  a  direct  allusion  to  the 
Rabbinical  designation  of  the  Messiah  as  6  d€VTrpos  or  6  ta-xarot 
'Adafi  (i  Cor.  XV.  45,  47).  If  St.  Paul  had  intended  this,  he 
would  have  written  rov  fuXXorros  'Ada/i.  (3)  The  context  makes 
it  clear  enough  who  is  intended  The  first  representative  of 
the  human  race  as  such  prefigured  its  second  Great  Repre- 
sentative, whose  coming  lay  in  the  future :  this  is  sufficiently 
brought  out  by  the  expression  'of  Him  who  was  to  be.*  6 
fifXXav  thus  approximates  in  meaning  to  6  epx^fxtpos  (Matt  xi. 
3 ;  Luke  vii.  19 ;  Heb.  x.  37),  which  however  appears  not  to 
have  been,  as  it  is  sometimes  regarded,  a  standing  designation 
for  the  Messiah  *.  In  any  case  toO  fxtWom-ot  =  *  Him  who  was  to 
come '  when  Adam  fell,  not  *  who  zs  (still)  to  come '  (Fri.  De  W.). 


77/^  Effects  of  AdattCs  Fall  in  Jewish  Theology, 

Three  points  come  out  clearly  in  these  verses:  (i)  the  Fall  of 
Adam  brought  death  not  only  to  Adam  himself  but  to  his 
descendants ;  (2)  the  Fall  of  Adam  also  brought  sin  and  the 
tendency  to  sin ;  (3)  and  yet  in  spite  of  this  the  individual  does 
not  lose  his  responsibility.  All  three  propositions  receive  some 
partial  illustration  from  Jewish  sources,  though  the  Talmud  does 

*  'The  designation  **The  Coming  One"  {Habbd)^  though  a  most  truthful 
expression  of  Jewish  expectancy,  was  not  one  ordinarily  used  of  the  Messiah.' 
Edershcim,  L,.  ^  T.\»  p.  068, 
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not  seem  to  have  had  any  consistent  doctrine  on  the  subject. 
Dr.  Edersheim  says  expressly :  *  So  far  as  their  opinions  can  be 
gathered  from  their  writings  the  great  doctrines  of  Original  Sin  and 
of  the  sinfulness  of  our  whole  nature,  were  not  held  by  the  ancient 
Rabbis'  (JLife  and  Times,  &c.  i.  165).  Slill  there  are  approxima- 
tions, especially  in  the  writings  on  which  we  have  drawn  so  freely 
already,  the  Fourth  Book  of  Ezra  and  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch. 

(i)  The  evidence  is  strongest  as  to  the  connexion  between  Adnm's  sin  and 
the  introduction  of  death.  *  There  were/  says  Dr.  Edersheim, '  two  divergent 
opinions — ^the  one  ascribing  death  to  personal,  the  other  to  Adam's  guilt ' 
{pp.  cit.  i.  166).  It  is  however  allowed  that  the  latter  view  greatly  pre- 
ponderated. Traces  of  it  are  found  as  far  back  as  the  Sapiential  Books: 
e.g.  Wisd.  ii.  33  f.  6  Beds  tienaw  rbv  oyBpanrov  kit*  dtpOapaiif  . .  .  <p$6vv  8^ 
9ia/3oAov  OAyaros  fla^\$€v  tls  rbv  itdafxaVf  where  we  note  the  occurrence  of 
St.  Paul's  phrase;  Ecclus.  xxv.  34  [33]  8«'  aini^v  (sc  rifv  ywaiiea)  AvoOyfi- 
CKOfxev  tr6yT€s.  The  doctrine  is  also  abundantly  recognized  in  4  Ezra  and 
j4poc.  Baruch. :  4  Ezr.  iii.  7  et  huic  (sc.  Adamd)  mandasti  diligere  viam 
tuam,  et  praeterivit  earn ;  et  statim  instituisti  in  eum  niortem  et  in 
nationibus  ( ^^  generaticmibus)  eius :  Apoc.  Baruch,  xvii.  3  {Atfam)  mortem 
attulit  et  cdfscidit  annos  eorum  qui  cdf  eo  geniti  fuerunt :  ibid,  xxiii.  4 
Quando  peccavit  Adam  et  decretafuit  mors  contra  eos  qui  gignerentur. 

(3)  We  are  warned  (by  Dr.  Edersheim  in  Sp.  Comm.  Apocr.  ad  loc.)  not 
to  identify  the  statement  of  Ecclus.  xxv.  34  [33 J  diru  ywaixbt  dpx^  dfiaprias 
.  with  the  N.  T.  doctrine  of  Original  Sin :  still  it  points  in  that  direction ;  we 
have  just  seen  that  the  writer  deduces  from  Eve  the  death  of  all  mankind, 
and  in  like  manner  he  also  seems  to  deduce  from  her  (dnd  7w.)  the  ini/ium 
peccandi.  More  explicit  are  4  Ezra  iii.  2 1  f.  Cor  enim  mciiignum  baiuians 
primus  Adam  transgressus  et  victus  est^  sed  et  omnes  qui  de  eo  nati  sunt : 
et  facta  est  permanens  injirmitcu,  et  lex  cum  corde  populiy  cum  malignitate 
radicis ;  et  discessit  quoa  bonum  est,  et  niansit  mdlignum :  ibid.  iv.  30 
Quoniam  granum  seminis  nuUi  seminatum  est  in  corde  Adam  ab  initio,  et 
quantum  impietatis  generavit  usque  nunc,  et  generat  usque  dum  veniat  area : 
ibid.  vii.  4S  0  tu  quid  fecisti  Adam  ?  Si  enim  tu  peccasti,  non  est  /actus 
solius  tuus  casus,  sed  et  nostrum  qui  ex  te  advenimus. 

(3)  And  yet  alon«;  with  all  this  we  have  the  explicit  assertion  of  responsi- 
bility on  the  part  of  all  who  sin.  This  appears  in  the  passage  quoted  above 
on  ver.  13  {^ad  Jin.).  To  the  same  effect  are  4  Ezr.  viii.  5<)f.  Non  enim 
Altissimus  voluit  hominem  disperdi,  sed  ipsi  qui  creati  sunt  coinquinaverunt 
nomen  eius  qui  fecit  eos :  ibid.  ix.  1 1  qui fdstidierunt  legem  meam  cum  atihuc 
erant  hcUtenUs  libertatem.  Hut  the  classical  pnssnge  is  Apoc.  Baruch. 
liv.  15,  19  Si  enim  Adam  prior  peccavit ,  et  attulit  mortem  super  omnes 
immaturam  ;  sed  etiam  illi  qui  ex  eo  nati  sunt,  unusquisque  ex  eis  praepa- 
ravit  animae  sucte  tormentum  futurum:  et  iterum  unusquisque  ex  eis 
elegit  sibi  gloriam  futuram  . .  .  Non  est  ergo  Adam  causa  f  nisi  animae  suae 
tantum  ;  nos  vero  unusquisque  fuit  animae  suae  Adam. 

The  teaching  of  these  passages  does  not  really  conflict  with  that  of  the 
Talmud.  The  latter  is  thus  summarized  by  Weber  {Altsyn.  Theol.  p.  3i6)  : 
'  By  the  Fall  man  came  under  a  curse,  is  guilty  of  death,  and  his  right 
relation  to  God  is  rendered  difficult.  More  than  this  cannot  be  said.  Sin, 
to  which  the  bent  and  leaning  had  already  been  planted  in  man  by  creation, 
had  become  a  fact ;  the  **  evil  impulse  "  (  =*  cor  matignum)  gained  the  mastery 
over  mankind,  who  can  only  resist  it  by  the  greatest  efforts ;  before  the  Fall 
it  had  had  power  over  him,  but  no  sudi  ascendancy  ( Uebermacht),^  Hence 
when  the  same  writer  says  a  little  further  on  that  according  to  the  Rabbis 
'  there  is  such  a  thing  as  transmission  of  guilt,  but  not  such  a  thing  as  trans- 
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mission  of  sin  {Es  gibt  eine  Erbschtiid^  aber  keine  Erbstinde)*  the  negative 
proposition  is  due  chiefly  to  the  clearness  with  which  the  Rabbis  (like  Apoc. 
Baruch,)  insist  upon  free-will  and  direct  individual  responsibility. 

It  seems  to  us  a  mistake  to  place  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  in  too 
marked  opposition  to  this.  There  is  no  fundamental  inconsistency 
between  his  views  and  those  of  his  contemporaries.  He  does  not 
indeed  either  affirm  or  deny  the  existence  of  the  cor  malignum 
before  the  Fall,  nor  does  he  use  such  explicit  lani;uage  as  nos 
vero  unusquisque fuit  animae  suae  Adam:  on  the  other  hand  he 
does  define  more  exactly  than  the  Rabbis  the  nature  of  human 
responsibility  both  under  the  Law  (ch.  vii.  7  fif.)  and  without  it 
(ii.  12-15).  But  here,  as  elsewhere  in  dealing  with  this  mysterious 
subject  (see  p.  267  below),  he  practically  contents  himself  with 
leaving  the  two  complementary  truths  side  by  side.  Man  inherits 
his  nature ;  and  yet  he  must  not  be  allowed  to  shift  responsibility 
from  himself:  there  is  that  within  him  by  virtue  of  which  he  is  free 
to  choose ;  and  on  that  freedom  of  choice  he  must  stand  or  fall. 


ADAM  AJS-D  CHBI8T. 

V.  16-21.  So  far  the  parallelism:  but  note  also  t/ie 
contrast.  How  superior  tlu  Work  of  Christ!  (i)  How 
different  in  quality:  the  one  act  all  sin,  the  other  act  all 
bounty  or  grace!  (ver.  15).  (2)  How  different  in  quantity, 
or  mode  of  working :  one  act  tainting  the  whole  race  with 
sin,  and  a  multitude  of  sins  collected  together  in  one  only  to 
be  forgiven  !  (ver.  16).  (3)  How  different  and  surpassing  in 
its  whole  character  and  consequences :  a  reign  of  Death  and 
a  reign  of  Life!  (ver.  17).  Summarizing:  Adam's  Fall 
brought  sin :  Law  increased  it:  but  the  Work  of  Grace  has 
ca7tcelled,  and  more  than  cancelled^  the  effect  of  Law  (w. 
18-ai). 

**In  both  cases  there  is  a  transmission  of  effects:  but  there 
the  resemblance  ends.  In  all  else  the  false  step  (or  Fall,  as  we 
call  it)  of  Adam  and  the  free  gift  of  God's  bounty  are  most  unlike. 
The  fall  of  that  one  representative  man  entailed  death  upon  the 
many  members  of  the  race  to  which  he  belonged.  Can  we  then 
be  surprised  if  an  act  of  such  different  quality — the  free  unearned 
favour  pf  God,  ajid  the  gift  of  righteousness  bestowed  through 
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the  kindness  of  that  other  Representative  Man,  Jesus  Messiah 
— should  have  not  only  cancelled  the  effect  of  the  Fall,  but 
also  brought  further  blessings  to  the  whole  race?  "There  is 
a  second  difference  between  this  boon  bestowed  through  Christ 
and  the  ill  effects  of  one  man's  sinning.  The  sentence  pro- 
nounced upon  Adam  took  its  rise  in  the  act  of  a  single  man,  and 
had  for  its  result  a  sweeping  verdict  of  condemnation.  But  the 
gift  bestowed  by  God  inverts  this  procedure.  It  took  its  rise  in 
many  faults,  and  it  had  for  its  result  a  verdict  declaring  sinners 
righteous.  "Yet  once  more.  Through  the  single  fault  of  the  one 
man  Adam  the  tyrant  Death  began  its  reign  through  that  one 
sole  agency.  Much  more  then  shall  the  Christian  recipients  of 
that  overflowing  kindness  and  of  the  inestimable  gift  of  righteous- 
ness— much  more  shall  they  also  reign,  not  in  death  but  in  life, 
through  the  sole  agency  of  Jesus  Messiah. 

"  To  sum  up.  On  one  side  we  have  the  cause,  a  single  Fall ; 
and  the  effect,  extending  to  all  men,  condemnation.  On  the  other 
side  we  have  as  cause,  a  single  absolving  act ;  and  as  effect,  also 
extending  to  all,  a  like  process  of  absolution,  carrying  with  it  life. 
^'For  as  through  the  disobedience  of  the  one  man  Adam  all 
mankind  were  placed  in  the  class  and  condition  of  'sinners,'  so 
through  the  obedience  (shown  in  His  Death  upon  the  Cross)  of  the 
one  man,  Christ,  the  whole  multitude  of  believers  shall  be  placed 
in  the  class  and  condition  of  *  righteous/  ^  Then  Law  came  in, 
as  a  sort  of  '  afterthought,'  a  secondary  and  subordinate  stage, 
in  the  Divine  plan,  causing  the  indefinite  multiplication  of  sins 
which,  like  the  lapse  or  fall  of  Adam,  were  breaches  of  express 
command.  Multiplied  indeed  they  were,  but  only  with  the  result 
of  calling  forth  a  still  more  abundant  stream  of  pardoning  grace. 
*'  Hitherto  Sin  has  sat  enthroned  in  a  kingdom  of  the  dead ; 
its  subjects  have  been  sunk  in  moral  and  spiritual  death.  But  this 
has  been  permitted  only  in  order  that  the  Grace  or  Goodwill  of 
God  might  also  set  up  its  throne  over  a  people  fitted  for  its  sway 
by  the  gift  of  righteousness,  and  therefore  destined  not  for  death 
but  for  eternal  life — through  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Messiah,  our 
Lord. 

15.  Trop({TrTwjia :  lit.  *  a  slip  or  fall  sideways,'  '  a  false  step,' 
*  a  lapse  * :  hence  metaph.  in  a  sense  not  very  dissimilar  to  6fiaprrjfia 
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(which  is  prop,  'missing  a  mark').  It  is  however  appropriate 
that  trapairr,  should  be  used  for  a  *  fall '  or  first  deflection  from 
uprightness,  just  as  ayidfyr.  is  used  of  the  failure  of  eflforts  towards 
recovery.     On  the  word  see  Trench,  Syn,  p.  237  f. 

Tou  Ik^  :  *  the  one  man,'  /.  e,  Adam. 

01  iroX\o£ ;  '  the  many,'  practically  =  iravras  ver.  1 2 ;  wavra^  avOp^ 
novs  in  ver.  18,  'all  mankind/  It  is  very  misleading  to  translate 
as  AV.,  ignoring  the  article,  if  *  through  the  offence  of  one,  many 
be  dead,  by  the  obedience  of  one  shall  many  be  made  righteous.' 
Redemption  like  the  Fall  proceeds  not  from  any  chance  member  of 
the  human  race,  and  its  efifects  extend  not  only  to  '  many '  but  to 
*  all  * — to  *  all/  that  is  potentially,  if  they  embrace  the  redemption 
which  is  offered  them. 

See  BcDtley,  quoted  by  Lft.  On  Retnsion,  p.  97,  'By  this  accurate  version 
some  hurtfal  mistakes  about  partial  redemption  and  absolute  reprobation 
had  been  happily  prevented.  Our  English  readers  hnd  then  seen,  what 
several  of  the  Fathers  saw  and  testiBed,  that  cX  woXXoi,  the  many,  in  an  anti- 
thesis to  the  one,  are  equivalent  to  ird^rcs,  a//,  in  ver.  1  a,  and  comprehend  the 
whole  multitude,  the  entire  species  of  mankind,  exclusive  only  of  th€  ons.* 

iroXX^  f&aXXoK.  What  we  know  of  the  character  of  God  as  dis- 
played in  Clirist  makes  us  more  certain  of  the  good  result  than  of 
the  evil. 

^i  Swped  is  more  fully  defined  below  (ver.  17)  as  17  doapea  Ttjs 
biKtuoavvrjs :  the  gift  is  the  condition  of  righteousness  into  which 
the  sinner  enters.  Bap€d^  *  boon,'  like  dwpoy  contrasted  with  ddfw, 
is  reserved  for  the  highest  and  best  gifts;  so  Philo,  Leg,  AUeg,  iii. 

70  tpx^atrw  fA€yi6ov£  TtXfiav  dyadav  drjXovtrtv  (Lft.  J^eV.  p.  77);  comp, 

also  the  ascending  scale  of  expression  in  Jas.  i.  17. 

iv  x<£p^Ti  goes  closely  with  §  daptd.  In  classical  Greek  we  should 
have  had  the  art.  ^  tp  X"P'^*»  but  in  Hellenistic  Greek  a  qualifying 
phrase  is  attached  to  a  subst.  without  repetition  of  the  art.  Mey. 
however  and  some  others  (including  Lid.)  separate  iv  x<V'"  ^ro"^  V 
dapfd  and  connect  it  with  iirtpiaatva-t. 

X^pi^  is  more  often  applied  to  God  the  Father,  and  is  exhibited  in  the 
whole  scheme  of  salvation.  As  applied  to  Christ  it  is  (i)  that  active  favour 
towards  mankind  which  moved  Him  to  intervene  for  their  salvation  (cf.  esp. 
3  Cor.  viii.  9) ;  (2)  the  same  active  favour  shown  to  the  individual^  by  the 
Father  and  the  Son  conjointly  (Rom.  i.  7  q.  v.). 

16.  The  absence  of  verbs  is  another  mark  of  compressed  anti- 
thetic style.  With  the  first  clause  we  may  supply  cWi,  with  the 
second  iyivtro  :  *  And  not  as  through  one  man's  sinning,  so  is  the 
boon.  For  the  judgement  sprang  from  one  to  condemnation,  but 
the  free  gift  sprang  from  many  trespasses  (and  ended  in)  a  declara- 
tion of  righteousness.'  In  the  one  case  there  is  expansion  out- 
wards, from  one  to  many :  in  the  other  case  there  is  contraction 
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inwards;  the  movement  originates  with  many  sins  which  are  all 
embraced  in  a  single  sentence  of  absolution. 

SiKaiuf&a :  usually  the  decision,  decree,  or  ordinance  by  which 
a  thing  is  declared  dUawv  (that  which  gives  a  thing  the  force  of 
'right');  here  the  decision  or  sentence  by  which  persons  are 
declared  d/ieaioi.  The  sense  is  determined  by  the  antithesis  to  koto' 
Kpifia.  tiKoitafjM  bears  to  biKolaxris  the  relation  of  an  act  completed 
to  an  act  in  process  (see  p.  3 1  sup.). 

17.  iroXXw  i^dXXoK.  Here  the  a  fortiori  argument  lies  in  the 
nature  of  the  two  contrasted  forces :  God's  grace  must  be  more 
powerful  in  its  working  than  man's  sin. 

T^K  ircpiaaciaK  . . .  Tfjs  Swpcas  Tf)$  SiKaio(n$ini)s  Xajjipdi^inrcf.  Every 
teim  here  points  to  that  gift  of  righteousness  here  described  as 
something  objective  and  external  to  the  man  himself,  not  wrought 
within  him  but  coming  to  him,  imputed  not  infused.  It  has  its 
source  in  the  overflow  of  God's  free  favour ;  it  is  a  gift  which  man 
receives*,  see  pp.  35,  30 f.,  36  above. 

paaiXeuoouo-i.  The  meia{)hor  is  present  to  St.  Paul's  mind; 
and  having  used  it  just  before  of  the  prevalence  of  Death,  he 
naturally  recurs  to  it  in  the  sense  more  familiar  to  a  Christian  of 
his  share  in  the  Messianic  blessings,  of  which  the  foremost  was 
a  heightened  and  gloriiied  vitality,  that  '  eternal  life '  which  is  his 
already  in  germ. 

8id  Tou  kvh^  'It)<7ou  XpioToC.  The  dm  here  covers  the  whole  media- 
tion of  the  Son  in  reference  to  man  :  it  is  through  His  Death  that  the 
sinner  on  embracing  Christianity  enters  upon  the  state  of  righteous- 
ness, and  through  the  union  with  Him  which  follows  that  his  whole 
being  is  vitalized  and  transfigured  through  time  into  eternity. 

18.  This  and  the  three  following  verses,  introduced  by  the 
strongly  illative  particles  apa  081^,  sum  up  the  results  of  the  whole 
comparison  between  Adam  and  Christ :  the  resemblance  is  set 
forth  in  vv.  18,  19 ;  the  difference  and  vast  preponderance  of  the 
scale  of  blessing  in  vv.  20,  21. 

Again  we  have  a  condensed  antithesis — the  great  salient  strokes 
confronting  each  other  without  formal  construction  :  origin,  extent, 
issue,  alike  parallel  and  alike  opposed.  '  As  then,  through  one  lapse, 
to  all  men,  unto  condemnation — so  also,  through  one  justifying  act, 
to  all  men,  unto  justification  of  life.'  There  are  two  diflficulties, 
the  interpretation  of  hC  Mt  diKcuoDfiaroi  and  of  diKaUaaiv  (arjt, 

%i  iy^  SiKautffjiaTos.  Does  diKoioufxa  here  mean  the  same  thing 
as  in  ver.  16?  If  so,  it  is  the  sentence  by  which  God  declares 
men  righteous  on  account  of  Christ's  Death.  Or  is  it  the  merit 
of  that  Death  itself,  the  'righteous  act,'  or  wraKo^,  of  Christ.^  A 
number  of  scholars  (Holsten,  Va.  Lips.  Lid.)  argue  that  it  must 
be  the  latter  in  order  to  correspond  with  di'  Ms  irapcnrrw/xaror.  So 
too   Euthym.-Zig.  di    Ms  duccuoifiaros  rov  X.    r^v   SKpaif    dtKcuoavmffp 
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irtTrKrfp^KOTos.  But  it  seems  better,  with  Mey.  Gif.  and  others,  to 
give  the  same  sense  to  duca/cD/ia  as  in  ver.  i6.  We  saw  that  there 
the  sense  was  fixed  by  xorairpi^a,  which  is  repeated  in  the  present 
verse.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  doubtful  whether  dcxa/u/ia  can  quite 
='  a  righteous  act.*  God's  sentence  and  the  act  of  Christ  are  so 
inseparable  that  the  one  may  be  used  in  the  antithesis  as  naturally 
as  the  other. 

It  is  best  also  to  follow  the  natural  construction  of  the  Greek 
and  make  Ms  neut.  in  agreement  with  diKOioAfi.  (Mey.-W.  Va. 
Gif.)  rather  than  masc.  (Lips.). 

SiKaiorariK  l<»f)s.  *  Life '  is  both  the  immediate  and  ultimate  result 
of  that  state  of  things  into  which  the  Christian  enters  when  he  is 
declared  *  righteous  '  or  receives  his  sentence  of  absolution. 

19.  Sid  rfjs  irapaKov)s  •  .  .  Sid  ti|s  diraRoi|$.  It  is  natural  that 
this  aspect  of  the  Fall  as  vapoKoti  should  be  made  prominent  in 
a  context  which  lays  stress  on  the  effect  of  law  or  express  command 
in  enhancing  the  heinousness  of  sin.  It  is  natural  also  that  in 
antithesis  to  this  there  should  be  singled  out  in  the  Death  of 
Christ  its  special  aspect  as  vytojco^  :  cf.  Heb.  v.  8,  9 ;  Matt.  xxvi. 
39  ;  Phil.  ii.  8.  On  the  word  irapwcorj  {'  a  failing  to  hear/  incuria, 
and  thence  tnobedteniid)  see  Trench,  Syn,  p.  334. 

KaT€(rr(16T|(raK  .  .  .  Ka-roaraOi^p-OKTai:  *  were  constituted '  .  .  .  *  shall 
be  constituted.'  But  in  what  sense.  *  constituted  *  ?  The  Greek 
word  has  the  same  ambiguity  as  the  English.  If  we  define  further, 
the  definition  must  come  from  the  context.  Here  the  context  is 
sufficiently  clear:  it  covers  on  the  one  hand  the  whole  result  of 
Adam's  Fall  for  his  descendants  prior  to  and  independently  of  their 
own  deliberate  act  of  sin;  and  it  covers  on  the  other  hand  the 
whole  result  of  the  redeeming  act  of  Christ  so  far  as  that  too  is 
accomplished  objectively  and  apart  from  active  concurrence  on  the 
part  of  the  Christian.  The  fut.  KoratrraBijaovTai  has  reference  not  to 
the  Last  Judgement  but  to  future  generations  of  Christians  ;  to  all 
in  fact  who  reap  the  benefit  of  the  Cross. 

When  St.  Paul  wrote  in  Gal.  ii.  15  IliuU  ^iT€t  lovSoToi,  mt  oOic  1^  iBywF 
afjtapTmkoiy  he  implied  (speaking  for  the  moment  from  the  stand-point  of  his 
countiymen)  that  Gentiles  would  be  regarded  as  <p^ffti  Afuiprvkol:  they 
belonged  'to  the  class'  of  sinners;  just  as  we  might  speak  of  a  child  as 
belonging  to  the  '  criminal  class '  before  it  had  done  anytning  by  its  own  act 
to  justify  its  place  in  that  class.  The  meaning  of  the  text  is  very  similar : 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  effects  of  the  Fall  of  Adam  it  must  be  interpreted 
by  vy.  I  a -14;  and  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  effects  of  the  Death  of  Christ 
it  is  parallel  tow.  i,  2  SucatoaOivrfi  ovv  [{«  viarcow]  dp^vtp^  cxoftev  (con- 
tainea  in  (x^f*^^)  *P^^  ^^"^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^ov  Kv/kov  ^ftary  *I.  X.,  81'  o^  tcai  rij^ 
irpoaaywy^  iaXH^^t'^^  *'*  "^^  X^P*^  ^^  ?  l(rn7«o/*€r.  For  the  use  of  iea$i' 
<rra<T$cu  there  is  a  good  parallel  in  Xen.  Mem.  ii.  i.  9  'E70;  ovf  tov*  h^v 
fiovKofifvovt  iroXAa  irpdyfjLara  tx^^^  .  .  .  c/9  Ti'irs  dp\iKovs  xaTaor^traifii,  where 
Koraar.  ^  ds  mis  ipxiitws  rdrro/ccv  {su^.)  and  ifiavruy  rdrTca  ds  n^ 
fiovXofjiivovs  Jn/.). 
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20.  irap€iai|\Oci' :  *  come  in  to  the  side  of  a  slate  of  things  already 
existing/  St.  Paul  regarded  Law  as  a  *  parenthesis '  In  the  Divine 
plan  :  it  did  not  begin  until  Moses,  and  it  ended  with  Christ 
(cp.  iv.  13-16 ;  X,  4).  Here  however  he  has  in  view  only  its  late 
beginning :  it  is  a  sort  of '  after-thought '  (see  the  Paraphrase). 

*  Why  did  he  not  say  the  Law  was  given,  but  the  Law  entered  by  the  way  ? 
It  was  to  show  that  the  need  of  it  was  temporary  and  not  alisolute  or 
claiming  precedence'  {vp6<rK(upov  adrov  Z^uevvs  r^v  xpc^cu'  oZtraof^  koL  ov 
icvpiav  ovd<  wporiyovfUvrpf)  Chrys. 

Iva  irXeoi^(£(rT|.  For  the  force  of  tua  COmp.  tts  t6  fivai  avrovs  dvano^ 
\oyr}Tovs  i.  20 :  the  muldplication  of  transgression  is  not  the  first 
and  direct  object  of  law,  but  its  second  and  contingent  object :  law 
only  multiplies  trangression  because  it  is  broken  and  so  converts 
into  deliberate  sin  acts  which  would  not  have  had  that  character  if 
they  had  not  been  so  expressly  forbidden. 

Td  22  tva  kyrav&a  oCtc  aluoXoyiat  rr6Xtv  dK\*  ix^Afffdn  htxriv.  Oh  ydp  hcL 
rovTO  iMn  tva  wkfovdajff  uXK*  i66$rf  inlv  Siart  fjttiuaai  teal  dyfk€iv  rd  vapd- 
iTTCtf/iO'  ^i$rj  6l  roifvavriwt  ov  napd  r^y  tov  yofiov  <fi{faty,  iWd  mpd  t^  tS/v 
ie^afuyuy  fioBvfdav  (Chrys.) :  a  note  which  shows  that  the  ancients  were  quite 
aware  of  the  ecbatic  sense  of  fya  (see  on  xi.  11). 

irXcoKciaT),  as  Va.  remarks,  might  be  transitive,  but  is  more 
probably  intransitive,  because  of  <7rA<ova<rev  5  dfiapr.  which  follows. 

rd  irap(iirT<i>|ia :  seems  expressly  chosen  in  order  to  remind  us 
that  all  sins  done  in  defiance  of  a  definite  command  are  as  such 
repetitions  of  the  sin  of  Adam. 

2L  iv  Tia  Bavd-Tf^.  Sin  reigns,  as  it  were,  over  a  charnel-house ; 
the  subjects  of  its  empire  are  men  as  good  as  dead,  dead  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  dead  morally  and  spiritually,  and  therefore 
doomed  to  die  physically  (see  on  vi.  8  below). 

Si&  SiKOioaiJKTis.  The  reign  of  grace  or  Divine  favour  is  made 
possible  by  the  gift  of  righteousness  which  the  Christian  owes  to 
the  ipediation  of  Christ,  and  which  opens  up  for  him  the  prospect 
of  eternal  life. 


•S/.  PauVs  Conception  of  Sin  and  of  the  Fall. 

St  Paul  uses  Greek  words,  and  some  of  those  which  he  uses 
cannot  be  said  to  have  essentially  a  different  meaning  from  that 
which  attached  to  them  on  their  native  soil ;  and  yet  the  different 
relations  in  which  they  are  placed  and  the  different  associations 
which  gather  round  them,  convey  what  is  substantially  a  different 
idea  to  the  mind. 

The  word  d/iapr/a  with  its  cognates  is  a  case  in  point.  The 
corresponding  term  in  Hebrew  has  much  the  same  original  sense 
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of '  missing  a  mark/  Both  words  are  used  with  a  higher  and  a 
lower  meaning;  and  in  both  the  higher  meaning  belongs  to  the 
sphere  of  religion.  So  that  the  difference  between  them  is  not  in 
the  words  themselves  but  in  the  spirit  of  the  religions  with  which 
they  are  connected. 

This  appears  upon  the  face  of  it  from  the  mere  bulk  of  literary 
usage.  In  classical  Greek  &iiafnia,  dfxapravtiv  are  common  enough 
in  the  lighter  senses  of  *  missing  an  aim,'  of  '  error  in  judgement  or 
opinion';  in  the  graver  sense  of  serious  wrong-doing  they  are 
rare.  When  we  turn  to  the  Bible,  the  LXX  and  the  N.T, 
alike,  this  proportion  is  utterly  reversed.  The  words  denote  nearly 
always  religious  wrong-doing,  and  from  being  in  the  background 
they  come  strongly  to  the  front ;  so  much  so  that  in  the  Concord' 
ance  to  the  LXX  this  group  of  words  fills  some  thirteen  columns, 
averaging  not  much  less  than  eighty  instances  to  the  column. 

This  fact  alone  tells  its  own  story.  And  along  with  it  we  must 
take  the  deepening  of  meaning  which  the  words  have  undergone 
through  the  theological  context  in  which  they  are  placed.  *  How  can 
1  do  this  great  wickedness,  and  sin  against  God  ? '  (Gen.  xxxix.  9). 
Against  Thee,  Thee  only,  have  I  sinned,  and  done  that  which  is 
evil  in  Thy  sight'  (Ps.  li.  4).  'Behold,  all  souls  are  Mine;  as  the 
soul  of  the  father,  so  also  the  soul  of  the  son  is  Mine :  the  soul 
that  sinneth,  it  shall  die '  (Ezek.  xviii.  4).  We  have  travelled  a  long 
way  from  Hellenic  religion  in  such  utterances  as  these. 

It  is  impossible  to  have  an  adequate  conception  of  sin  without 
an  adequate  conception  of  God.  The  Hebrew  in  general,  and 
St.  Paul  in  particular,  had  this ;  and  that  is  why  Sin  is  such  an 
intense  reality  to  them.  It  is  not  a  mere  defect,  the  coming  short 
of  an  ideal,  the  mark  of  an  imperfect  development.  It  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  negation ;  it  is  a  positive  quality,  calling  forth 
a  positive  reaction.  It  is  a  personal  offence  against  a  personal 
God.  It  is  an  injury  or  wound — if  the  reaction  which  it  involves 
may  be  described  in  such  human  terms  as  *  injury  *  or  '  wound ' — 
directed  against  the  Holy  One  whose  love  is  incessantly  going  forth 
towards  man.  It  causes  an  estrangement,  a  deep  gulf  of  separation, 
between  God  and  man. 

The  guilt  of  sin  is  proportioned  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
conscious  and  deliberate.  Wrong  actions  done  without  the  know- 
ledge that  they  are  wrong  are  not  imputed  to  the  doer  (d/iaprta  b€  ovk 
AXoyctrac  firf  Sinos  v6fiov  Rom.  V.  13 :  cf.  iv.  1 5).  But  as  a  matter 
of  fact  few  or  none  can  take  advantage  of  this  because  everywhere — 
even  among  the  heathen — ^there  is  some  knowledge  of  God  and  of 
right  and  wrong  (Rom.  i.  19  f.;  ii.  12,  14  f.),  and  the  extent  of  that 
knowledge  determines  the  degree  of  guilt.  Where  there  is  a  written 
law  like  that  of  the  Jews  stamped  with  Divine  authority,  the  guilt  is 
at  its  height.     But  this  is  but  the  climax  of  an  ascending  scale  in 
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which  the  heinousness  of  the  offence  is  proportioned  to  advantages 
and  opportunities. 

Why  did  men  break  the  Law  ?  In  other  words,  Why  did  they 
sin?  When  the  act  of  sin  came  to  be  analyzed  it  was  found  to 
contain  three  elements.  Proximately  it  was  due  to  the  wicked 
impulses  of  human  nature.  The  Law  condemned  illicit  desires,  but 
men  had  such  desires  and  they  succumbed  to  them  (Rom.  vii. 
7  ff.).  The  reason  of  this  was  partly  a  certain  corruption  of 
human  nature  inherited  from  Adam.  The  corruption  alone  would 
not  have  been  enough  apart  from  the  consentient  will ;  neither 
would  the  will  have  been  so  acted  upon  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  inherited  corruption  (Rom.  v.  12-14).  But  there  was  yet  a  third 
element,  independent  of  both  these.  They  operated  through  the 
man  himself;  but  there  was  another  influence  which  operated  with- 
out him.  It  is  remarkable  how  St.  Paul  throughout  these  chapters, 
Rom.  V,  vi,  vii,  constantly  personifies  Sin  as  a  pernicious  and  deadly 
force  at  work  in  the  world,  not  dissimilar  in  kind  to  the  other  great 
counteracting  forces,  the  Incarnation  of  Christ  and  the  Gospel. 
Now  personifications  are  not  like  dogmatic  definitions,  and  the 
personification  in  this  instance  does  not  always  bear  exactly  the 
same  meaning.  In  ch.  v,  when  it  is  said  that  '  Sin  entered  into  the 
world,'  the  general  term  *  Sin'  includes,  and  is  made  up  of,  the  sins 
of  individuals.  But  in  chaps,  vi  and  vii  the  personified  Sin  is  set 
over  against  the  individual,  and  expressly  distinguished  from  him. 
Sin  is  not  to  be  permitted  to  reign  within  the  body  (vi.  12);  the 
members  are  not  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Sin  (vi.  13);  to 
Sin  the  man  is  enslaved  (vi.  6,  17,  20;  vii.  14),  and  from  Sin  he  is 
emancipated  (vi.  18,  22),  or  in  other  words,  it  is  to  Sin  that  he  dies 
(vi.  9,  11);  Sin  takes  up  its  abode  within  his  heart  (vii.  17,  20): 
it  works  upon  him.  using  the  commandment  as  its  instrument,  and 
so  is  fatal  to  him  (vii.  8,  11). 

In  all  this  the  usage  is  consistent :  a  clear  distinction  is  drawn 
at  once  between  the  will  and  the  bodily  impulses  which  act  upon 
the  will  and  a  sort  of  external  Power  which  makes  both  the  will  and 
the  impulses  subservient  to  it.  What  is  the  nature  of  this  Power? 
Is  it  personal  or  impersonal  ?  We  could  not  tell  from  this  particular 
context.  No  doubt  personal  attributes  and  functions  are  assigned 
to  it,  but  perhaps  only  figuratively  as  part  of  the  personification. 
To  answer  our  questions  we  shall  have  to  consider  the  teaching  of 
the  Apostle  elsewhere.  It  is  clear  enough  that,  like  the  rest  of  his 
countrymen  (see  Charles,  Book  of  Enochs  p.  52  f.),  St.  Paul  did 
believe  in  a  personal  agency  of  Evil.  He  repeatedly  uses  the  per- 
sonal name  Satan  ;  he  ascribes  to  him  not  only  mischief-making  in 
the  Church  (i  Thess.  ii.  18;  2  Cor.  ii.  11),  but  the  direct  tempta- 
tion of  individual  Christians  (i  Cor.  vii.  5);  he  has  his  followers  on 
whom  he  is  sometimes  invited  to  wreak  his  will  (i  Cor.  v.  5; 
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I  Tim.  i.  20) ;  supernatural  powers  of  deceiving  or  perverting  men 

are  attributed  to  him  (2  Thess.  ii.  9  kot  ivipyttav  roO  ^rava  iv  waa^ 
Svvdfitt    Ka\    OfifuitHs    mt    ripaa-i    i^€v^vs:    cf.  2  Cor.  xi.  1 4).      The 

Power  of  Evil  does  not  stand  alone  but  has  at  its  disposal  a  whole 
army  of  subordinate  agents  {opx^i,  t^wriai^  KoafioKparopft  rov  aKtWovs 
TovTov  Eph.  vi.  12;  cf.  Col.  ii.  15).  There  is  indeed  a  whole 
hierarchy  of  evil  spirits  as  there  is  a  hierarchy  of  good  (Eph,  i.  21), 
and  Satan  has  a  court  and  a  kingdom  just  as  God  has.  He  is  *  the 
god  of  the  existing  age'  (6  dc^r  rov  aliayos  tovtov  2  Cor.  iv.  4),  and 
exercises  his  rule  till  the  final  triumph  of  the  Messiah  (2  Thess.  ii. 
8  f. ;  I  Cor.  xv.  24  f.). 

We  see  therefore  that  just  as  in  the  other  books  of  the  N.T. 
the  Gospels,  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  other  Apostolic  Epistles,  evil 
is  referred  to  a  personal  cause.  And  although  it  is  doubtless  true 
that  in  chaps,  vi,  vii,  where  St.  Paul  speaks  most  directly  of  the 
baleful  activity  of  Sin,  he  does  not  intend  to  lay  special  stress  on 
this ;  his  language  is  of  the  nature  of  personification  and  does  not 
necessarily  imply  a  person ;  yet,  when  we  take  it  in  connexion  with 
other  language  elsewhere,  we  see  that  in  the  last  resort  he  would 
have  said  that  there  was  a  personal  agency  at  work.  It  is  at  least 
clear  that  he  is  speaking  of  an  influence  external  to  man,  and 
acting  upon  him  in  the  way  in  which  spiritual  forces  act. 

St.  Paul  regards  the  beginnings  of  sin  as  traceable  to  the  Fall  of  Adam. 
In  this  he  is  simply  following  the  account  in  Gen.  iii ;  and  the  qnestion 
naturally  arises,  What  becomes  of  that  account  and  of  the  inferences  which 
St  Paul  draws  from  it,  if  we  accept  the  view  which  is  pressed  upon  us  by 
the  comparative  study  of  religions  and  largely  adopted  by  modem  criticism, 
that  it  IS  not  to  be  taken  as  a  literal  record  of  historical  fact,  but  as  the 
Hebrew  form  of  a  story  common  to  a  number  of  Oriental  peoples  and  going 
back  to  a  common  root  ?  When  we  speak  of  a  *  Hebrew  form '  of  this  story 
we  mean  a  form  shaped  and  moulded  by  those  principles  of  revelation  of 
which  the  Hebrew  race  was  chosen  to  be  the  special  recipient.  From  this 
point  of  view  it  becomes  the  typical  and  summary  representation  of  a  series 
of  facts  which  no  discovery  of  flint  implements  and  half-calcined  bones  can 
ever  reproduce  for  us.  In  some  way  or  other  as  far  back  as  history  goes, 
and  we  may  believe  much  further,  there  has  been  implanted  in  the  human 
race  this  mysterious  seed  of  sin,  which  like  other  characteristics  of  the  race 
is  capable  of  transmission.  The  tendency  to  sin  is  present  in  every  man  who 
is  born  into  the  world.  But  the  tendency  does  not  become  actual  sin  until 
it  takes  effect  in  defiance  of  an  express  command,  in  deliberate  disregard  of 
a  known  distinction  between  light  and  wrong.  How  men  came  to  be 
possessed  of  such  a  command,  by  what  process  they  arrived  at  the  conscious 
distinction  of  right  and  wrong,  we  can  but  vaguely  speculate.  W^hatever  it 
was  we  may  be  sure  that  it  could  not  have  been  presented  to  the  imagination 
of  primitive  peoples  otherwise  than  in  such  simple  forms  as  the  narrative 
assumes  in  the  Book  of  Genesis.  The  really  essential  truths  all  come  out  in 
that  narrative — the  recognition  of  the  Divine  Will,  the  act  of  disobedience 
to  the  Will  so  recognized,  the  perpetuation  of  the  tendency  to  such  dis- 
obedience ;  and  we  may  add  perhaps,  though  here  we  get  into  a  region  of 
surmises,  the  connexion  between  moral  evil  and  physical  decay,  for  the  surest 
pledge  of  immortality  is  the  relation  of  the  highest  part  of  us,  the  soul, 
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through  rlghteouaness  to  God.  These  salient  principles,  which  may  have 
been  due  in  fact  to  a  process  of  gradual  accretion  through  long  peri(>d8,  are 
naturally  and  inevitably  summed  up  as  a  group  of  single  incidents.  Their 
essential  character  is  not  altered,  and  in  the  interpretation  of  primitive 
beliefs  we  may  safely  remember  that '  a  thousand  years  in  the  sight  of  God 
are  but  as  one  day/  We  who  believe  in  Providence  and  who  believe  in  the 
active  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  man,  may  well  also  believe  that 
the  tentative  gropings  of  the  primaeval  savage  were  assisted  and  guided  and 
so  led  up  to  definite  issues,  to  which  he  himself  perhaps  at  the  time  could 
hardly  give  a  name  but  which  he  learnt  to  call  *  sin '  and  '  disobedience,*  and 
the  tendency  to  which  later  ages  also  saw  to  have  been  handed  on  from 
generation  to  generation  in  a  way  which  we  now  describe  as  '  heredity.'  It 
would  be  absurd  to  expect  the  language  of  modem  science  in  the  prophet 
who  first  incorporated  the  traditions  of  his  race  in  the  Sacred  Books  of  the 
Hebrews.  He  uses  the  only  kind  of  language  available  to  his  own  intelli- 
gence and  that  of  his  contemporaries.  But  if  the  lancruage  which  he  does 
use  is  from  that  point  of  view  abundantly  justified,  then  the  application  which 
St.  Paul  makes  of  it  is  equally  justified.  He  too  expresses  truth  through 
symbols,  and  in  the  days  when  men  can  dispense  with  symbols  his  teaching 
may  be  obsolete,  but  not  before. 

The  need  for  an  Incarnation  and  the  need  for  an  Atonement  are  not 
dependent  upon  any  particular  presentation,  which  may  be  liable  to  cor- 
rection with  increasing  knowledge,  of  the  origin  of  sin.  They  rest,  not  on 
theory  or  on  anything  which  can  be  clothed  in  the  forms  of  theory,  but  on 
the  great  outstanding  facts  of  the  actual  sin  of  mankind  and  its  ravages. 
We  take  these  facts  as  we  see  them,  and  to  us  they  furnish  an  abundant 
explanation  of  all  that  God  has  done  to  counteract  them.  How  they  are  in 
their  turn  to  be  explained  may  well  form  a  legitimate  subject  for  curiosity, 
but  the  historical  side  of  it  at  least  has  but  a  very  slight  tearing  on  the 
interpretation  of  the  N.  T. 

History  of  the  Interpretation  of  the  Pauline  doctrine 
*  of  biKaC<i>(ri,^, 

In  order  to  complete  our  commentary  on  the  earlier  portion  ol  the  Epistle, 
it  will  be  convenient  to  sum  up,  as  shortly  as  is  possible,  the  history  of  the 
doctrine  of  Justification,  so  far  as  it  is  definitely  connected  with  exegesis. 
To  pursue  the  subject  further  than  that  would  be  beside  our  purpose ;  but  so 
much  is  necessary  since  the  exposition  of  the  preceding  chapters  has  been 
almost  entirely  from  one  point  of  view.  We  shall  of  course  be  obliged  to 
confine  ourselves  to  certain  typical  names. , 

Just  at  the  close  of  the  Apostolic  period  the  earliest  speculation  on  the  Clemens 
subject  of  Justification  meets  us.  Clement  of  Rome,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Roman  us 
Corinthians,  writes  clearly  guarding  against  any  practical  abuses  which  may 
arise  from  St.  Paul's  teaching.  He  has  before  him  the  three  writers  of  the 
N.  T.  who  deal  most  definitely  with  *  faith  *  and  *  righteousness,'  and  from 
them  constructs  a  system  of  life  and  action.  He  takes  the  typical  example, 
that  of  Abraham,  and  asks,  'Wherefore  was  our  father  Abraham  blessed!' 
The  answer  combines  that  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  James.  '  Was  it  rot  because 
he  wrought  righteousness  and  truth  through  faith  ? '  (§  31  olx^  Sifcaioffvvriv  xai 
dX-ffOuav  8cd  iriVrcois  voiijaas ;).  And  throughout  there  is  the  same  co- 
ordination of  different  types  of  doctrine.  '  We  are  justified  by  works  and  not 
by  words'  (§  30  tpyoLs  JkHOioiiiwoi  xaX  fi^  \6yois).  But  again  (§  32^ :  'And 
so  we,  having  been  called  through  His  will  in  Christ  Jesus,  are  not  justified 
through  ourselves  or  through  our  own  wisdom  or  understanding  or  piety  or 
works  which  we  wrought  in  holiness  of  heart,  but  through  faith  whereby  the 
Almighty  God  justified  all  men  that  have  been  from  3ie  beginning.*    But 
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dangerous  th'^ories  as  to  coDdnct,  which  arise  from  holding  such  beliefs  10 
too  crude  a  manner,  are  at  once  guarded  against  ($  33) :  '  What  then  mast 
we  do,  brethren  ?  Must  we  idly  abstain  from  doing  good,  and  forsake  love  ? 
May  the  Master  never  allow  this  to  befall  us  at  least .  .  .  We  have  seen  that 
all  the  righteous  weie  adorned  in  good  works  . .  .  Seeing  then  that  we  have 
this  pattern,  let  us  conform  ourselves  with  all  diligence  to  His  will;,  let  us 
wiih  all  our  strength  work  the  work  of  righteousness/  Clement  writes  as 
a  Christian  of  the  second  generation  who  inherits  the  teaching  and  phraseo- 
logy of  the  Apostolic  period.  •  Faith/  *  Works,*  *  Righteousness,'  are  ideas 
which  have  become  part  of  the  Christian  life ;  the  ne^  of  definition  has  not 
arisen.  The  system  of  conduct  which  should  be  exhibited  as  the  result  of 
the  different  elements  of  this  life  is  clearly  realized.  What  St.  Paul  and 
St.  James  each  in  his  different  way  arrived  at  is  accomplished.  For  the 
exact  meaning  of  St.  Paul,  however,  and  the  understanding  of  his  teaching, 
we  get  no  aid.  Bishop  Lightfoot,  while  showing  how  Clement '  has  caught 
the  spirit  of  the  Pauline  teaching,'  yet  dwells,  and  dwells  rightly,  on  '  the 
defect  in  the  dogmatic  statement.'    (See  Lightfoot,  Clement ^  i.  96,  397.) 

The  question  of  Justification  never  became  a  subject  of  controversy  in  the 
early  church,  and  consequently  the  Fathers  contented  themselves  as  Clement 
had  done  with  a  clear  practical  solution.  We  cannot  find  in  them  either  an 
answer  to  the  more  subtle  questions  which  later  theologians  have  asked  or 
much  assistance  as  to  the  exact  exegesis  of  St.  Paul's  language. 
Origen.  How  little  Origen  had  grasped  some  points  in  St.  Paul's  thought  may  be 

seen  by  his  comment  on  Rom.  iii.  20  Ex  operibus  tziiur  legis  quod  non  iusti- 

ficahitur  omnis  caro  in  conspectu  etuSy  hoc  modo  inielligendutn  puio :  quia 
omnis  qui  caro  est  et  secundum  carnem  vivit,  non  potest  iustijicari  ex 
lege  Deiy  sicut  et  alibi  dicit  idem  Apostolus^  quia  qui  in  came  sunt  Deo 
placere  non  possunt  {in  Rom,  iii.  6;  0pp.  tom.  vi.  194,  ed.  Lommatzsch). 
cut  in  many  points  his  teaching  is  clear  and  strong.  All  Justification  is  by 
faith  alone  (iii.  9,  p.  317  ^/  dicit  sufficere  solius  fiiiei  iustificationem^  ita  ut 
credens  quis  tantummodo  iustificetury  etiatnsi  nihil  db  eo  operis  fuerit 
expletum)^  It  is  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  life,  and  is  represented  as 
the  bringing  to  an  end  of  a  state  of  enmity.  We  who  were  followers  of  the 
devil,  our  tyrant  and  eneniy,  can  if  we  will  by  laying  down  his  arms  nnd 
taking  up  the  banner  of  Christ  have  peace  with  God,  a  peace  which  has 
been  purchased  for  us  by  the  blood  of  Christ  (iv.  8,  p.  285,  on  Rom.  v.  i>. 
The  process  of  justiBcation  is  clearly  one  of '  imputation  *  {fides  ad  iustitiam 
reputetur  iv.  i,  p.  240,  on  Rom.  iv.  1-8),  and  is  identified  with  the  Gospel 
teaching  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  ;  the  two  instances  of  it  which  are  quoted 
being  the  penitent  thief  and  the  woman  with  the  alabaster  box  of  ointment 
(Luke  vii.  37-42).     But  the  need  for  good  works  is  not  excluded :   sed 

jfortassis  haec  aliquis  audiens  resolvatur  et  bene  agendi  negiigeniiam  capiat, 
si  quidem  cul  iustificandum  fides  sola  sufficiat.  ad  quern  dicemus,  quia  post 
iusiificationem  si  iniuste  quis  agcUf  sine  dubio  iustificationis  gratiam  sprevit 
.  .  .  indulgentia  namque  non  futurorum  sed  praeteritorum  criminum  dcUur 

iiii.  9,  p.  219,  on  Rom.  iii.  27,  28).  Faith  without  works  is  impossible 
iv.  I,  p.  234):  rather  faith  is  the  root  from  which  they  spring :  non  ergo 
€x  operibus  radix  iustiticu^  sed  ex  radice  iustitiae  fructus  operum  crescit, 
ilia  scilicet  radice  iustitiae,  qua  Deus  cueepto  fert  iustitiam  sine  operibus 
(iv.  1,  p.  241  ;  see  also  the  comment  on  Rom.  ii.  5,  6  in  ii.  4,  p.  81).  We 
may  further  note  that  in  the  comment  on  Rom.  L  1 7  and  iii.  24  the  iustitia 
Dei  is  clearly  interpreted  as  the  Divine  attribute. 
Chrysos-  The  same  criticism  which  was  passed  on  Origen  applies  in  an  equal 

tom.  or  even  greater  degree  to  Chrysostom.    Theologically  and  practically  the 

teaching  is  vigorous  and  well  balanced,  but  so  far  as  exegesis  is  con- 
cerned St.  Paul's  conception  and  pomt  of  view  are  not  understood.  The 
circumstances   which  had  created  these   conceptions  no   longer  existed. 
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For  example,  commenting  on  Rom.  ii.  to  he  writes:  'it  is  upon  works 
that  punishment  and  reward  depend,  not  upon  circumcision  or  uncircum- 
cision  * ;  making  a  distinction  which  the  Apostle  does  not  between  the 
moral  and  ceremonial  law.  The  historical  situation  is  clearly  grasped  and 
is  brought  out  very  well  at  the  beginning  of  Horn,  yii :  'He  has  accused 
the  Gentiles,  he  has  accused  the  Jews ;  what  follows  to  mention  next  is  the 
righteousness  which  is  by  faith.  For  if  the  law  of  nature  availed  not,  and 
the  written  Law  was  of  no  advantage,  but  both  weij^hed  down  those  that 
used  them  not  aright,  and  made  it  plain  that  they  were  worthy  of  greater 
punishment,  then  the  salvation  which  is  by  grace  was  henceforth  necessary.' 
The  meaning  of  htKaioainn)  Ocov  is  well  brought  out  'The  declaring  of 
His  righteousness  is  not  only  that  He  is  Himself  righteous,  but  that  He 
doth  ako  make  them  that  are  filled  with  the  putrefying  scars  of  sin  suddenly 
righteous'  {Horn,  vit  on  iii.  24,  35!  It  may  be  interesting  to  quote  the 
exposition  of  the  passage  which  follows.  He  explains  did  ^k  wdp^aiv  rSiw 
wpoytyoy6rcay  AftaprrifidToay  thus :  did  t^f  vdp€<riVf  rovrlari  r^v  yiiepMriw, 
ovKtTi  fdp  vytias  i\wis  ^v,  dAA'  &ffwfp  ffwfxa  wapaKv$ky  rrjt  &»oi9tv  iSuro 
X«<P^,  oj;ra>  koI  ij  ^x4  v*Kpoi$ucaf  giving  itdp€ais  the  meaning  of  '  para- 
lysis,' the  paralysis  of  spiritual  life  which  has  resulted  from  sin.  Generally 
hiitai6w  seems  clearly  to  be  taken  as  'make  righteous,'  even  in  passages 
where  it  will  least  bear  such  an  interpretation ;  for  instance  on  iv.  5  {Horn, 
viii.)  Si/i^arcu  b  0*bs  rov  h  da€0fiq,  fitfitcaKdra  tovtop  i(ai<pyrjs  ovxt  Kokdatws 
iKtvBtp&acu  fiSyov,  dAXd  icai  dieaiov  voiijfftUf  .  .  .  c2  ydp  ftcucapiot  oSruf 
6  Xafiwv  Aiptaiv  &.rr6  x^P^fo^  noW^  fiaWov  6  8i«aiai^c»,  and  on  iv.  35  {Horn. 
ix)  krii  toi;t9»  tcI^  itai  dwiBa^f  «rai  dviaTq  Xya  Zucalo\*s  ipydtXTjrcu.  Yet  his 
usage  is  not  consistent,  for  on  Rom.  viii.  33  he  writes :  '  He  does  not  say, 
it  is  God  that  forgave  our  sins,  but  what  is  much  greater : — *'  It  is  God  that 
justiBeth."  For  when  the  Judge's  sentence  declares  us  just  {Btitalovs  dvo- 
<pcUyti)y  and  such  a  judge  too,  wnat  signifieth  the  accuser  ?' 

No  purpose  would  be  served  by  entering  further  into  the  views  of  the  Theodoret 
Greek  commentators;  but  one  passage  of  Theodoret  may  be  quoted  as 
an  instance  of  the  way  in  which  all  the  fathers  connect  Ju>tification  and 
Baptism.  On  Kom.  v.  i,  3  ^vid.  p.  53)  he  writes:  1)  viaris  ^ilv  ifuy  l^frj- 
fforo  tSov  dfioprrffJidTcjy  rijy  d^taiv  leal  dfidffiovs  ttai  Sixa/ovf  9id  rrjs  rmi  Xovrpov 
waXXtyytytffiat  dir€(fnpft'  wpoa^Kti  ii  Ifuis  rifif  wpos  rbv  Bthv  y*y€Vfj fiiyrjy 
<pv\dTT€iy  tlprjyTjy. 

To  sum  up  the  teaching  of  the  Fathers.  They  put  in  the  very  front  of 
eveiything,  the  Atonement  through  the  death-  of  Christ,  without  as  a  rule 
elahorating  any  theory  concerning  it:  this  characteristic  we  find  from 
the  very  beginning:  it  is  as  strong  in  Ignatius  as  in  any  later  Father: 
they  all  think  that  it  is  by  faith  we  are  justified,  and  at  the  same  time  lay 
immense  stress  on  the  value,  but  not  the  merits,  of  good  works :  they  seem 
all  very  definitely  to  connect  Justification  with  Baptism  and  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  life,  so  much  so  indeed  that  as  is  well  known  even  the 
possibility  of  pardon  for  post-baptismal  sin  was  doubted  by  some  :  but  they 
have  no  theory  of  Justification  as  later  times  demand  it;  they  are  never  close 
and  exact  in  the  exegesis  of  St.  Paul ;  and  they  are  without  the  historical 
conditions  which  would  enable  them  to  understand  his  great  antithesis  of 
« Law'  and  *  Gospel,'  *  Faith '  and  *  Works,'  *  Merit '  and  •  Grace.' 

The  opinions  of  St.  Augustine  are  of  much  greater  importance.  Although  St.  Angus 
he  does  not  approach  the  question  from  the  same  point  of  view  as  the  tine. 
Reformation  theologians,  he  represents  the  source  from  which  came  the 
mediaeval  tendency  ^hich  created  that  theology.  His  most  important 
expositions  are  those  contained  in  jDe  Spiritu  ei  Litera  and  In  Psalmum 
XXXI  Enarraiio  II:  this  Psalm  he  describes  as  Psalmus  gratiae  Dei 
et  iustificationis  nostrae  nullis  praecedentibus  meritis  nostris,  scd  prae- 
veniefUe  nos  misericordia  Domini  Dei  nostri  .  . .     His  purpose  is  to  prove 
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as  against  any  fonn  of  Pelagianism  that  our  salvation  comes  from  no  merits 
of  our  own  but  only  from  the  Divine  grace  which  is  given  us.  This  leads  to 
three  main  characteristics  in  his  exposition  of  the  Romans,  (i)  For, 
firstly,  good  works  done  by  those  who  are  not  in  a  state  of  grace  are 
valueless:  mmo  computet  dona  opera  sua  ante /idem:  ubi  fitUs  non  erat 
bonum  opus  non  erat  (Enarratio  $  4)  Hence  he  explains  Rom.  ii.  5, 
13  ff.  of  works  done  not  in  a  state  of  nature  but  of  grace.  In  ii.  13  the 
Apostle  is  referring  to  the  Gentiles  who  have  accepted  the  Gospel ;  and  the 
•  Law  written  in  their  hearts  *  is  the  law  not  of  the  O.T.  but  of  the  N.T. : 
he  naturally  compares  a  Cor.  iii.  3  and  Rom.  ii.  26  {£>e  Sp.  et  Lit.  §§  44- 
49).  (a)  Then,  secondly,  St.  Augustine's  exposition  goes  on  somewhat 
different  lines  from  those  of  the  Apostle's  argument.  He  makes  the  whole 
aim  of  the  early  portion  of  the  Romans  to  I^  the  proof  of  the  necessity  of 
grace.  Men  have  failed  without  grace,  and  it  is  only  by  means  of  it  that 
they  can  do  any  works  which  are  acceptable  to  God.  This  from  one  point 
of  view  really  represents  St.  Paul's  argument,  from  another  it  is  very  much 
removed  from  it.  It  had  the  tendency  indeed  to  transfer  the  central  point 
in  connexion  with  human  salvation  from  the  atoning  death  of  Christ  accepted 
by  Faith  to  the  gift  of  the  Divine  Grace  received  from  God.  Although  in 
this  relation,  as  often,  St.  Augustine's  exposition  is  deeper  than  that  of  the 
Greek  fathers,  it  leads  to  a  much  less  conect  interpretation.  (3)  For,  thirdly, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  leads  directly  to  the  doctrine  of '  infused '  grace. 
It  is  quite  true  that  Chiysostom  has  perhaps  even  more  definitely  interpreted 
^KoiovaOai  of  '  making  just/  and  that  Augustine  in  one  place  admits  the 
possibility  of  interpreting  it  either  as  'making  just'  or  'reckoning  just' 
{^De  Sp.  et  Lit.  §  45).  But  although  he  admits  the  two  interpretations  so 
far  as  concerns  the  words,  practically  his  whole  theory  is  that  of  an  infusion 
of  the  grace  of  faith  by  which  men  are  made  just.  So  in  his  comment  on 
i.  17  he  writes:  Aaec  est  iustitia  Deiy  quae  in  Testamento  Veteri  velata^  in 
Novo  revelatur:  quae  ideo  iustitia  Det  dicitur^  quod  impertiendo  eam  instos 
facit  {^De  Sp.  et  Lit.  s>  18) :  and  again  :  credenti  inquit  in  eum  qui  iustificat 
impium  deputatur  fides  eius  ad  iustitiam.  si  iustificatur  impius  ex  impio 
fit  iustus  {Enarratio  §  6) :  so  non  tibi  Deus  reddit  debitam  poenam^  sed 
danat  indebitam  gratiam :  so  De  Sp,  et  Lit.  $  56 :  kaec  est  iustitia  Dei, 
quam  non  solum  docet  per  legis  praeceptum^  verum  etiam  dot  per  Spiritus 
donum. 

St  Augustine's  theory  is  in  fact  this ;  faith  is  a  gift  of  grace  which  in- 
fused into  men,  enables  them  to  produce  works  good  and  acceptable  to 
G(^.   The  point  of  view  is  clearly  not  that  of  St.  Paul,  and  it  is  the  source  of 
the  mediaeval  theory  of  grace  with  all  its  developments. 
Aquinas.  This  theory  as  we  6nd  it  elaborated  in  the  Summa  Theologiae,  has  so  far 

as  it  concerns  us  three  main  characteristics,  (i)  In  the  first  place  it  elaborates 
the  Augustinian  theory  of  Grace  instead  of  the  Pauline  theory  of  Justification. 
It  is  quite  clear  that  in  St  Paul  x^^^  is  ^^^  favour  of  God  to  man,  and  not 
a  gift  given  by  God  to  man ;  but  gratia  in  St  Thomas  has  evidently  this 
,  latter  signification :  cum  gratia  omnem  naturae  creataefctcultaicm  excedat,  eo 
quod  nihil  aliud  sit  quam  participaiio  quaedam  divinae  naturae  quae  omnem 
aliam  naturam  excedit  {Summa  Theologiae,  Prima  Sccundae  Qu.  cxii.  i ).  So 
also :  donum  gratiae  .  .  .  gratiae  infusio  . .  .  infundit  donum  grcUiae  iustifi' 
cantis  (cxiii.  3).  (al  Secondly,  it  interprets  iustificare  to  *  make  just,'  and  in 
consequence  looks  upon  justification  as  not  only  remissio  peccatorum,  but  also 
an  infusion  of  grace.  This  question  is  discussed  fully  in  Qu.  cxiii.  Art.  2. 
The  conclusion  arrived  at  is :  quum  iustitiae  Dei  repugnet  poenam  dimittere 
vigente  culpa^  nullius  autem  hominis  qualis  modo  nascitur,  rea/us  poenae 
absque  gratia  tolli  queat ;  ad  cuipae  quoque  hominis  qualis  modo  nascitur, 
remissionem^  gratiae  infusionem  requiri  manifestum  est.  The  primary  text 
on  which  this  conclusion  is  based  is  Rom.  iii.  24  iustificati  gratis  per  gratiam 
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ifsius,  which  is  therefore  clearly  interpreted  to  mean  '  made  just  by  an  infusion 
of  grace ' ;  and  it  is  argned  that  the  effect  of  the  Divine  love  on  us  is  grace  by 
which  a  man  is  made  worthy  of  eternal  life,  and  that  therefore  remission  of 
guilt  cannot  be  understood  unless  it  be  accompanied  by  the  infusion  of  grace. 
(3)  The  words  quoted  above,  *  by  which  a  man  is  made  worthy  of  eternal 
life  *  {dignus  vita  aetema^  introduce  us  to  a  third  point  in  the  mediaeval  theory 
of  justification :  indirectly  by  its  theory  of  merit  de  congruo  and  de  condigno 
it  introduced  just  that  doctrine  of  merit  against  which  St.  Paul  had  directed 
his  whole  system.  This  subject  is  worked  out  in  Qu.  cxiv,  where  it  is  argued 
(Art  I)  that  in  a  sense  we  can  deserve  something  from  God.  Although 
(Art.  a)  a  man  cannot  deserve  life  etenial  in  a  state  of  nature,  yet  (Art.  3) 
after  justification  he  can :  Homo  nuretur  ttitam  aeiemam  ex  condigHO.  This 
is  supported  by  Rom.  viii.  17  siJUii  et  haeredes,  it  being  argued  uat  we  are 
sons  to  whom  is  owed  the  inheritance  ex  ipso  iure  adoptionis. 

However  defensible  as  a  complete  whole  the  system  of  the  Summa  maybe, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  nothing  so  complicated  can  be  grasped  by  the  popular 
mind,  and  that  the  teaching  it  represents  led  to  a  wide  system  of  religious 
corruption  which  presented  a  very  definite  analogy  with  the  errors  which 
St.  Paul  combated ;  it  is  equally  clear  that  it  is  not  the  system  of  Justifica* 
tion  put  forward  by  St.  Paul.  It  will  be  convenient  to  pass  on  directly  to 
the  teaching  of  Luther,  and  to  put  it  in  direct  contrast  with  the  teaching  of 
Aquinas.  Although  it  arose  primarily  against  the  teaching  of  the  utter 
Schoolmen,  whose  teaching,  especially  on  the  subject  of  merit  de  congruo  and 
de  condignot  was  very  much  developed,  substantially  it  represents  a  revolt 
against  the  whole  mediaeval  theory. 

Luther's  main  doctrines  were  the  following.  Through  the  law  man  learns  Luther, 
his  sinfulness :  he  learns  to  say  with  the  prophet,  *  there  is  none  that  doeth 
good,  no  not  one.*  He  learns  his  own  weakness.  And  then  arises  the  cry : 
'  Who  can  give  me  any  help  ? '  Then  in  its  due  season  comes  the  saving 
word  of  the  Gospel,  'Be  of  good  cheer,  my  son,  thy  sins  are  forgiven. 
Believe  in  Jesus  Christ  who  was  crucified  for  thy  sins.'  This  is  the  beginning 
of  salvation ;  in  this  way  we  are  freed  from  sin,  we  are  justified  and  there  is 
given  unto  us  life  eternal,  not  on  account  of  our  own  merits  and  works,  but 
on  account  of  faith  by  which  we  approached  Christ.  (Luther  on  Galatians 
ii.  16;  0pp.  ed.  1554,  p.  308.) 

As  against  the  mediaeval  teaching  the  following  points  are  noticeable, 
(1)  In  the  first  place  Justification  is  quite  clearly  a  doctrine  of  *iustitia 
imputata*:  Deus  ctcceptcU  seu  reputat  nos  iustos  solum  propter  /idem  in 
Christum.  It  is  especially  stated  that  we  are  not  free  from  sin.  As  long  as 
we  live  we  are  subject  to  the  stain  of  sin :  only  our  sins  are  not  imputed  to 
us.  (2)  Secondly,  Luther  inherits  from  the  Schoolmen  the  distinction  of 
fides  informis  and  fides  formata  cum  charitate ;  but  whereas  they  had  con- 
sidered that  it  yrzs  fides  formetta  which  justifies,  with  him  it  is  fides  informis. 
He  argued  that  if  it  were  necessary  that  iaith  should  be  united  with  charity 
to  enable  it  to  justify,  then  it  is  no  longer  faith  alone  that  justifies,  but 
charity :  faith  becomes  useless  and  good  works  are  brought  in.  (3)  Thirdly, 
it  is  needless  to  .point  out  that  he  attacks,  and  that  with  great  vigour,  all 
theories  of  merit  de  congruo  and  de  condigno.  He  describes  them  thus  :  talia 
monstra  portenta  et  horribiUs  blasphemies  debebani  proponi  Turds  et  ludaeis^ 
non  ecclesiae  Christi, 

The  teaching  of  the  Reformation  worked  a  complete  change  in  the  exegesis  Calvin, 
of  St.  Paul.  A  condition  of  practical  error  had  arisen,  clearly  in  many 
ways  resembling  that  which  St.  Paul  combated,  and  hence  St.  Paul's  con- 
ceptions are  understood  better.  The  ablest  of  the  Reformation  commentaries 
is  certainly  that  of  Calvin ;  and  the  change  produced  may  be  seen  most 
clearly  in  one  point.  The  attempt  that  had  been  made  to  evade  the  meaning 
of  St.  Paul's  words  as  to  Law,  by  applying  them  only  to  the  oeremoniid 
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Law,  he  eatirely  brushes  away  (on  iii.  ao) ;  again,  he  interprets  iustiJUan  as 
'  to  reckon  jast,*  in  accordance  with  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  word  and  the 
context  of  iv.  5.  The  scheme  of  Justification  as  laid  down  by  Luther  is 
applied  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Epistle,  but  his  extravagant  language  is 
avoided.  The  distinction  oi  Jides  injormis  and  formata  is  condemned  as 
unreal ;  and  it  is  seen  that  what  St.  Paul  means  by  works  being  unable  to 
justify  is  not  that  they  cannot  do  so  in  themselves,  but  that  no  one  can  fulfil 
them  so  completely  as  to  be  'just/  We  may  notice  that  on  ii.  5  he  points 
out  that  the  words  can  be  taken  in  quite  a  natural  sense,  for  reward  does  not 
imply  merit,  and  on  ii.  13  that  he  applies  the  passage  to  Gentiles  not  in 
a  state  of  grace,  but  says  that  the  words  mean  that  although  Gentiles  had 
knowledge  and  opportunity  they  had  sinned,  and  therefore  would  be  neces- 
sarily condemned. 

The  Reformation  theology  made  St.  Paul's  point  of  view  comprehensible, 
but  introduced  errors  of  exegesis  of  its  own.  It  added  to  St.  Paul's  teaching 
of  *"  imputation '  a  theory  of  the  imputation  of  Christ's  merits,  which  became 
the  basis  of  much  unreal  systematization,  and  was  an  incorrect  interpreta- 
tion of  St.  Paul's  meaning.  The  unreal  distinction  oi  fides  informis  and 
formaia^  added  to  Luther  s  own  extravagant  language,  produced  a  strong 
antinomian  tendency.  '  Faith*  almost  comes  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  meritorious 
cause  of  justification ;  an  unreal  faith  is  substituted  for  dead  works ;  and 
faith  becomes  idr  ntified  with  '  personal  assurance '  or  *  self-assurance.*  More- 
over, for  the  ordinary  expression  of  St.  Paul,  'we  are  justified  by  faith,' 
was  substituted  <we  are  saved  by  faith,*  a  phrase  which,  although  once 
used  by  St  Paul,  was  only  so  used  in  the  somewhat  vague  sense  of  a^€iPf 
that  at  one  time  applies  to  our  final  salvation,  at  another  to  our  present 
life  within  the  fold  of  the  Church;  and  the  whole  Christian  scheme  of 
sanctification,  rightly  separated  in  idea  from  justification,  became  divorced 
in  fact  from  the  Christian  life. 

The  Reformation  teaching  created  definitely  the  distinction  between  iustiiia 
imputata  and  iusiitia  infusa^  and  the  Council  of  Trent  defined  Justification 
thus :  iustificaiio  non  est  sola  ptccatorum  remission  sed  etiam  sanctificatio 
et  renovatto  interioris  hominis  per  voluntariam  susceptionem  gratiac  et 
donorum  (^Sess.  VL  cap.  vii). 
Cornelius  A  typical  commentary  on  the  Romans  from  this  point  of  view  is  that  of 
a  Lapide.  Cornelius  a  Lapide.  On  i.  17  he  makes  a  very  just  distinction  between  our 
justification  which  comes  by  faith  and  our  salvation  which  comes  through 
the  Gospel,  namely,  all  that  is  preached  in  the  Gospel,  the  death  and  merits 
of  Christ,  the  sacraments,  the  precepts,  the  promises.  He  argues  from  ii.  13 
that  works  have  a  place  in  justification ;  and  that  our  justification  consists  in 
the  gift  to  us  of  the  Divine  justice,  that  is,  of  grace  and  charity  and  other 
virtues. 

This  summary  has  been  made  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  bring  out  the 
main  points  on  which  interpretation  has  varied.  It  is  clear  from  St.  Paul's 
language  that  he  makes  a  definite  distinction  in  thought  between  three 
several  stages  which  may  be  named  Justification,  San ctih cation.  Salvation. 
Our  Christian  life  begins  with  the  act  of  faith  by  which  we  turn  to  Christ ; 
that  is  sealed  in  baptism  through  which  we  receive  reihission  of  sins  and 
are  incorporated  into  the  Christian  community,  being  made  partakers  of 
all  the  spiritual  blessings  which  that  implies :  then  if  our  life  is  consistent 
with  these  conditions  we  may  hope  for  life  eternal  not  for  our  own  merits 
but  for  Christ's  sake.  The  first  step,  that  of  Remission  of  sins,  is  Justi- 
fication :  the  life  that  follows  in  the  Christian  community  is  the  life  of 
Sanctification.  These  two  ideas  are  connected  in  time  in  so  far  as  the 
moment  in  which  our  sins  are  forgiven  begins  the  new  life ;  but  they  are 
separated  in  thought,  and  it  is  necessary  for  us  that  this  should  be  so,  in 
Older  that  we  may  realize  that  unless  we  come  to  Christ  in  the  self-surrender 
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of  faith  nothing  can  profit  ns.  There  is  a  close  connexion  again  between 
Justification  and  Salvation  ;  the  one  represents  the  banning  of  the  process 
of  which  the  other  is  the  conclusion,  and  in  so  fiu  as  the  first  step  is  the 
essential  one  the  life  of  the  Justified  on  earth  can  be  and  is  spoken  of  as 
the  life  of  the  saved ;  but  the  two  are  separated  both  in  thought  and  in 
time,  and  this  is  so  that  we  may  realize  that  our  life,  as  we  are  accepted  by 
faith,  endowed  with  the  gift  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  and  incorporated  into  the 
Christian  community,  must  be  holy.  By  our  life  we  shall  be  judged  (see  the 
notes  on  ii.  6,  13) :  we  must  strive  to  make  our  character  such  as  biefits  us 
for  the  life  in  which  we  hope  to  share :  but  we  are  saved  by  Christ's  death ; 
and  the  initial  act  of  faith  has  been  the  hand  which  we  stretched  out  to 
receive  the  divine  mercy. 

Our  historical  review  has  largely  been  a  history  of  the  confusion  of  these 
three  separate  aspects  of  the  Gospel  scheme. 


THE  MYSTICAI.  X7NION  OF  THB  CHBISTIAN 

WITH  CHRIST. 

VI.  1-14.  If  wore  sin  only  means  more  grace^  shall  we 
go  on  sinning?  Impossible.  The  baptized  Christian  cannot 
sin.  Sin  is  a  direct  contradiction  of  the  state  of  things 
which  baptism  assumes.  Baptism  has  a  double  fufiction. 
(i)  It  brings  the  Christian  into  personal  contact  with  Christy 
so  close  that  it  may  be  fitly  described  as  union  with  Him. 
(2)  //  expresses  symbolically  a  series  of  acts  corresponding  to 
the  redeeming  acts  of  Christ. 

Immersion  =  Death. 

Submersion  =  Burial  {the  ratification  of  Death). 

Emergence  =  Resurrection 
All  these  the  Christian  has  to  undergo  in  a  moral  and 
spiritual  sense,  and  by  means  of  his  union  with  Christ.  As 
Christ  by  His  death  on  the  Cross  ceased  from  all  contact  with 
sin,  so  the  Christian,  united  with  Christ  in  his  baptism,  has 
done  once  for  all  with  sin,  and  lives  henceforth  a  reformed 
life  dedicated  to  God.  [  This  at  least  is  the  ideal,  whatever 
may  be  the  reality.]  (vv.  i-ii.)  Act  then  as  men  who  have 
thrown  off  the  dominion  of  Sin.  Dedicate  all  your  powers 
to  God.  Be  not  afraid ;  Law,  Sin's  ally,  is  superseded  in 
its  hold  over  you  by  Grace  (vv.  12-14). 

^Objector.  Is  not  this  dangerous  doctrine?  If  more  sin 
means  more  grace,  are  we  not  encouraged  to  go  on  sinning  ? 
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*  St.  Paul.  A  horrible  thought !  When  we  took  the  decisive 
step  and  became  Christians  we  may  be  said  to  have  died  to  sin,  in 
such  a  way  as  would  make  it  flat  contradiction  to  live  any  longer 
in  it. 

•Surely  you  do  not  need  reminding  that  all  of  us  who  were 
immersed  or  baptized,  as  our  Christian  phrase  runs  *  into  Christ/ 
L  e.  into  the  closest  allegiance  and  adhesion  to  Him,  were  so 
immersed  or  baptized  into  a  special  relation  to  His  Death,  I  mean 
that  the  Christian,  at  his  baptism,  not  only  professes  obedience 
to  Christ  but  enters  into  a  relation  to  Him  so  intimate  that  it  may 
be  described  as  actual  union.  Now  this  union,  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  peculiar  symbolism  of  Baptism,  implies  a  great  deal  more. 
That  symbolism  recalls  to  us  with  great  vividness  the  redeeming 
acts  of  Christ — His  Death,  Burial,  and  Resurrection.  And  our 
union  with  Christ  involves  that  we  shall  repeat  those  acts,  in 
such  sense  as  we  may^  i.  e.  in  a  moral  and  spiritual  sense,  in  our 
own  persons. 

*  When  we  descended  into  the  baptismal  water,  that  meant  that 
we  died  with  Christ — to  sin.  When  the  water  closed  over  our 
heads,  that  meant  that  we  lay  buried  with  Him,  in  proof  that  our 
death  to  sin,  like  His  death,  was  real.  But  this  carries  with  it  the 
third  step  in  the  process.  As  Christ  was  raised  from  among  the 
dead  by  a  majestic  exercise  of  Divine  power,  so  we  also  must  from 
henceforth  conduct  ourselves  as  men  in  whom  has  been  implanted 
a  new  principle  of  life. 

*  For  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  we  can  join  with  Christ  in 
one  thing  and  not  join  with  Him  in  another.  If,  in  undergoing 
a  death  like  His,  we  are  become  one  with  Christ  as  the  graft 
becomes  one  with  the  tree  into  which  it  grows,  we  must  also  be 
one  with  Him  by  undergoing  a  resurrection  like  His,  i.  e.  at  once 
a  moral,  spiritual,  and  physical  resurrection.  *  For  it  is  matter  of 
experience  that  our  Old  Self — what  we  were  before  we  became 
Christians — was  nailed  to  the  Cross  with  Christ  in  our  baptism : 
it  was  killed  by  a  process  so  like  the  Death  of  Christ  and  so 
wrought  in  conjunction  with  Him  that  it  too  may  share  in  the 
name  and  associations  of  His  Crucifixion.  And  the  object  of 
this  crucifixion  of  our  Old  Self  was  that  the  bodily  sensual  part  of 
us,  prolific  home  and  haunt  of  sin,  might   be  so  paralyzed  and 
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disabled  as  henceforth  to  set  us  free  from  the  service  of  Sin.  ^  For 
just  as  no  legal  claim  can  be  made  upon  the  dead,  so  one  who  is 
(ethically)  dead  is  certified  *  Not  Guilty '  and  exempt  from  all  the 
claims  that  Sin  could  make  upon  him. 

"But  is  this  all?  Are  we  to  stop  at  the  death  to  sin?  No; 
there  is  another  side  to  the  process.  If,  when  we  became  Chris- 
tians, we  died  with  Christ  (morally  and  spiritually),  we  believe  that 
we  shall  also  live  with  Him  (physically,  as  well  as  ethically  and 
spiritually) :  •  because  we  know  for  a  fact  that  Christ  Himself,  now 
that  He  has  been  once  raised  from  the  dead,  will  not  have  the 
process  of  death  to  undergo  again.  Death  has  lost  its  hold  over 
Him  for  ever.  ^"  For  He  has  done  with  Death,  now  that  He  has 
done  once  for  all  with  Sin,  by  bringing  to  an  end  that  incarnate 
state  which  alone  brought  Him  in  contact  with  it  Henceforth 
He  lives  in  uninterrupted  communion  with  God. 

"  In  like  manner  do  you  Christians  regard  yourselves  as  dead, 
inert  and  motionless  as  a  corpse,  in  all  that  relates  to  sin,  but 
instinct  with  life  and  responding  in  every  nerve  to  those  Divine 
claims  and  Divine  influences  under  which  you  have  been  brought 
by  your  union  with  Jesus  Messiah. 

*'  I  exhort  you  therefore  not  to  let  Sin  exercise  its  tyranny  over 
this  frail  body  of  yours  by  giving  way  to  its  evil  passions.  "  Do 
not,  as  you  are  wont,  place  hand,  eye,  and  tongue,  as  weapons 
stained  with  unrighteousness,  at  the  service  of  Sin;  but  dedicate 
yoiu*selves  once  for  all,  like  men  who  have  left  the  ranks  of  the 
dead  and  breathe  a  new  spiritual  life,  to  God ;  let  hand,  eye,  and 
tongue  be  weapons  of  righteous  temper  for  Him  to  wield.  "  You 
may  rest  assured  that  in  so  doing  Sin  will  have  no  claims  or 
power  over  you,  for  you  have  left  the  regime  of  Law  (which,  as  we 
shall  shortly  see,  is  a  stronghold  of  Sin)  for  that  of  Grace. 

1.  The  fact  that  he  has  just  been  insisting  on  the  function  of  sin 
to  act  as  a  provocative  of  Divine  grace  recalls  to  the  mind  of  the 
Apostle  the  accusation  brought  ap^ainst  himself  of  saying  '  Let  us 
do  evil,  that  good  may  come'  (iii.  8).  He  is  conscious  that  his 
own  teaching,  if  pressed  to  its  logical  conclusion,  is  open  to  this 
charge ;  and  he  states  it  in  terms  which  are  not  exactly  those  which 
would  be  used  by  his  adversaries  but  such  as  might  seem  to 
express  the  one-sided  development  of  his  own  thought.  Of  course 
he  does  not  allow  the  consequence  for  a  moment ;  he  repudiates 
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it  however  not  by  proving  a  non  sequttur,  but  by  showing  how  this 
train  of  thought  is  crossed  by  another,  even  more  fundamental. 
He  is  thus  led  to  bring  up  the  second  of  his  great  pivot-doctrines, 
the  Mystical  Union  of  the  Christian  with  Christ  dating  from  his 
Baptism.  Here  we  have  another  of  those  great  elemental  forces  in 
the  Christian  Life  which  effectually  prevents  any  antinomian  con- 
clusion such  as  might  seem  to  be  drawn  from  different  premises. 
St.  Paul  now  proceeds  to  explain  the  nature  of  this  force  and  the 
way  in  which  the  Christian  is  related  to  it. 

The  various  readings  in  this  chapter  are  nnimportant.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  we  should  read  inifitpwfxtv  for  knifjifvovfitv  in  ver.  i ;  (qaofx€v 
and  not  (^aojfjitv  in  ver.  a  ;  and  that  r^  Kvplqf  ijfiSfy  should  be  omitted  at  the 
end  of  ver.  11.  In  that  verse  the  true  position  of  cffcu  is  after  iavro^ 
(K*  B  C,  Cyr.-Alex.  Jo.-Damasc.) :  some  inferior  authorities  place  it  after 
vtKpohs  iiiv :  the  Western  text  (A  D  E  F  G,  Tert. ;  cf.  also  Pesh.  Boh.  Arm. 
Aeth.)  omiis  it  altogether. 

2.  oItikcs  dircOdi^ficF.  Naturally  the  relative  of  quality  :  *  we, 
being  what  we  are,  men  who  died  (in  our  baptism)  to  sin,'  &c. 

8.  I|  dyKoeiTc :  *  Can  you  deny  this,  or  is  it  possible  that  you  are 
not  aware  of  all  that  your  baptism  involves  ? '  St.  Paul  does  not 
like  to  assume  that  his  readers  are  ignorant  of  that  which  is  to  him 
so  fundamental.  The  deep  significance  of  Baptism  was  universally 
recognized ;  though  it  is  hardly  likely  that  any  other  teacher  would 
have  expressed  that  significance  in  the  profound  and  original 
argument  which  follows. 

iPairria6T)fiCK  els  XpiordK  'lT|aouK:  'were  baptized  unto  union 
with'  (not  merely  'obedience  to')  'Christ.'  The  act  of  baptism 
was  an  act  of  incorporation  into  Christ.     Comp.  esp.  Gal.  iii.  27 

ocrot  yap  th  Xpiarov  €!Sa3rTiaOrfT€f  Xpiarbp  tP€dv(ra(r6e, 

This  conception  lies  at  the  root  of  the  whole  passage.  All  the 
consequences  which  St.  Paul  draws  follow  from  this  union,  incor- 
poration, identification  of  the  Christian  with  Christ.  On  the  origin 
of  the  conception,  see  below.  ■ 

CIS  T^y  BdvaTov  auTou  ifiairTLaBr\ii.€v,  This  points  back  to  cmfBdvoptv 
above.  The  central  point  in  the  passage  is  death.  The  Christian 
dies  because  Christ  died,  and  he  is  enabled  to  realize  His  death 
through  his  union  with  Christ. 

But  why  is  baptism  said  to  be  specially  *  into  Christ's  death '  ? 
The  reason  is  because  it  is  owing  primarily  to  the  Death  of  Christ 
that  the  condition  into  which  the  Christian  enters  at  his  baptism 
is  such  a  changed  condition.  We  have  seen  that  St  Paul  does 
ascribe  to  that  Death*  a  true  objective  efficacy  in  removing  the 
barrier  which  sin  has  placed  between  God  and  man.  Hence,  as 
it  is  Baptism  which  makes  a  man  a  Christian,  so  is  it  the  Death 
of  Christ  which  wins  for  the  Christian  his  special  immunities 
and  privileges.     The  sprinkling  of  the  Blood  of  Christ  seals  that 
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covenant  with  His  People  to  which  Baptism  admits  them.  But  this 
is  only  the  first  step  :  the  Apostle  goes  on  to  show  how  the  Death 
of  Christ  has  a  subjective  as  well  as  an  objective  side  for  the 
believer. 

4.  (niKCT((^T)fuy  .  .  .  Od^aror.  A  strong  majority  of  the  best 
scholars  (Mey.-W.  Gif.  Lips.  Oltr.  Go.)  would  connect  th  r6p 
BfivoTop  with  dia  Tov  fianrio'furrof  and  not  with  a\fvm<f>rifjitp,  because  of 
(i)  ci^oTrr.  9ls  r.  Oav.  avr.  just  before;  (ii)  a  certain  incongruity  in 
the  connexion  of  <n;vcra0.  with  tU  t6p  Bavarop  :  death  precedes  burial 
and  is  not  a  result  or  object  of  it  We  are  not  sure  that  this 
reasoning  is  decisive,  (i)  St.  Paul  does  not  avoid  these  ambiguous 
constructions,  as  may  be  seen  by  iii.  25  6v  wpoiBtro  . .  .  di^  ttJ£  mtrrt^s 

iv  r^  axjTov  aifxart,  where  cV  r<»  tnnrov  tufiari  goes  with  vpf^iBrro  and 

not  with  dio  r^r  irtVrc«ff.  (ii)  The  ideas  of  '  burial '  and  '  death '  are 
so  closely  associated  that  they  may  be  treated  as  correlative  to  each 
other — burial  is  only  death  sealed  and  made  certain.  '  Our  baptism 
was  a  sort  of  funeral ;  a  solemn  act  of  consigning  us  to  that  death 
of  Christ  in  which  we  are  made  one  with  Him,'  Va.  (iii)  There  is 
a  special  reason  for  saying  here  not  *  we  were  buried  into  burial/ 
but '  we  were  buried  into  death/  because  *  death '  is  the  keynote  of 
the  whole  passage,  and  the  word  would  come  in  appropriately  to 
mark  the  transition  from  Christ  to  the  Christian.  Still  these  argu- 
ments do  not  amount  to  proof  that  the  second  connexion  is  right, 
and  it  is  perhaps  best  to  yield  to  the  weight  of  authority.    For  the 

idea  compare  esp.  Col.  ii.  1 2  trwrafpims  avr^  cV  rf  fictnriaiutn  cV  ^ 

els  r6y  Bdvarov  is  best  taken  as  =  '  into  that  death  (of  His)/  the 
death  just  mentioned :  so  Oltr.  Gif.  Va.  Mou.,  but  not  Mey.-W. 
Go.,  who  prefer  the  sense  *  into  death  '  (in  the  abstract).  In  any 
case  there  is  a  stress  on  the  idea  of  death  ;  but  the  clause  and  the 
verse  which  follow  will  show  that  St.  Paul  does  not  yet  detach  the 
death  of  the  Christian  from  the  death  of  Christ. 

8id  Ti)$  B6{t)$  Tou  irarp^ :  do^i^r  here  practically  =  '  power ' ;  but 
it  is  power  viewed  externally  rather  than  internally ;  the  stress  is 
laid  not  so  much  on  the  inward  energy  as  on  the  signal  and 
glorious  manifestation.  Va.  compares  Jo.  xi.  40,  23,  where  '  thou 
shalt  see  the  glory  of  God '  =  *  thy  brother  shall  rise  again.'  See 
note  on  iii.  23. 

5.  avf*+oToi :  *  united  by  growth ' ;  the  word  exactly  expresses 
the  process  by  which  a  graJt  becomes  united  with  the  life  of  a  tree. 
So  the  Christian  becomes  *  grafted  into '  Christ.    For  the  metaphor 

we  may  compare  xi.  17  av  di  dypUkcuos  »P  iptKtvrpifrBris  cV  alfroU,  Koi 
friryKowwbs  ttjs  piOfS  ttal  rrjs  frtdnjrof  lijs  iXaias  tytvov,  and  Tennyson's 
^  grow  incorporate  into  thee.' 

It  is  a  question  whether  we  are  to  take  wp,^.  yr^v,  directly  with 
r^  Spoiwp.  jcr.X.  or  whether  we  are  to  supply  vf  Xpurr^  and  make 
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r»  6fjLoia>ii,  dat.  of  respect.  Probably  the  former,  as  being  simpler 
and  more  natural,  so  far  at  least  as  construction  is  concerned, 
though  no  doubt  there  is  an  ellipse  in  meaning  which  would  be 
more  exactly  represented  by  the  fuller  phrase.  Such  condensed 
and  strictly  speaking  inaccurate  expressions  are  common  in 
language  of  a  quasi-colloquial  kind.  St.  Paul  uses  these  freer 
modes  of  speech  and  is  not  tied  down  by  the  rules  of  formal 
literary  composition. 

6.  YifuSo-Kon-cs :  see  Sp.  Comm,  on  i  Cor.  viii.  i  (p.  299),  where 
ywwTKto  as  contrasted  with  oida  is  explained  as  signifying  '  apprecia- 
tive or  experimental  acquaintance.'  A  slightly  different  explanation 
is  given  by  Gif.  ad  loc.y  *  noting  this/  as  of  the  idea  involved  in  the 
fact,  a  knowledge  which  results  from  the  exercise  of  understanding 

6  iraXai^s  ^|m»k  ovOpuiros :  'our  old  self;  cp.  esp.  Suicer,  Thes, 
i-  352,  where  the  patristic  interpretations  are  collected  (^  vporipa 

noXireia  Theodrt. ;  6  icarcyvoMrficvor  ffios  Euthym.-Zig.,  &C.). 

This  phrase,  with  its  correlative  6  muv!^  &y$p«aw<n,  is  a  marked  link  of 
eonnexion  between  the  acknowledged  and  disputed  Epp.  (cf.  Eph.  iL  15; 
iv.  23,  24;  Col.  iii.  9).  The  coincidence  is  the  more  remarkable  as  the 
phrase  wonid  hardly  come  into  use  until  great  stress  began  to  be  laid  upon 
the  necessity  for  a  change  of  life,  and  may  be  a  coinage  of  St.  PauFs.  It 
should  be  noted  however  that  6  kyrds  AvBponros  goes  back  to  Plato  (Grm. 
Thay.  s.  v.  dvOpanros,  i.e.). 

9w«rTavp«oOi| :  cf.  Gal.  ii.  ao  Xptffr^  ffwtaravfwftai.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence between  the  thought  here  and  in  /mit.  Xii,  II.  xii.  3  *  Behold  I  in  the 
cross  all  doth  consist,  and  all  lieth  in  our  dying  thereon ;  for  there  is  no 
other  way  unto  life,  and  unto  true  inward  peace,  but  the  way  of  the  holy 
cross,  and  of  daily  mortification.'  This  is  rather  the  'taking  up  the  cross' 
of  the  Gospels,  which  is  a  daily  process.  St.  Paul  no  doubt  leaves  room  for 
such  a  process  (Col.  iii.  5,  &c.)  ;  but  here  he  is  going  back  to  that  which  is 
its  root,  the  one  decisive  ideal  act  which  he  rega^s  as  taking  place  in 
baptism :  in  this  the  more  gradual  lifelong  process  is  anticipfited. 

KaTaf>Yif|6f.  For  Korapycly  see  on  iii.  3.  The  word  is  appro- 
priately used  in  this  connexion :  '  that  the  body  of  sin  may  be 
paralyzed/  reduced  to  a  condition  of  absolute  impotence  and 
inaction,  as  if  it  were  dead. 

T&  aw|jia  Ti)s  d|MipTias :  the  body  of  which  sin  has  taken  posses- 
sion. Parallel  phrases  are  vii.  24  toO  o-ci/noTor  toG  Bovotqiv  tovtov  : 
Phil.  iii.  2 1  r^  o-cofui  r^r  xfmtwwTt<a^  ^fi&v  :   Col.  ii.  1 1    [iv  rj  aircie- 

dvo-ct]  Tov  aoifutTOi  rrjs  aapKSt.  The  gen.  has  the  general  sense  of 
'  belonging  to/  but  acquires  a  special  shade  of  meaning  in  each 
case  from  the  context ;  *  the  body  which  is  given  over  to  death,' 
*  the  body  in  its  present  slate  of  degradation/  *  the  body  which  is 
so  apt  to  be  the  instrument  of  its  own  carnal  impulses.' 

Here  r^  o-^/mi  ttjs  dfjuiprias  must  be  taken  closely  together,  because 
it  is  not  the  body,  simply  as  such,  which  is  to  be  killed,  but  the 
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body  as  the  seat  o/sin*  This  is  to  be  killed,  so  that  Sin  may  lose 
its  slave. 

Tou  |uiT|K^Ti  SouXciScii'.  On  tov  with  inf.  as  expressing  purpose  see 
esp.  Westcott,  Hebrews j  p.  342. 

T<|  AfiapTif :  afAopria,  as  throughout  this  passage,  is  personified  as 
a  hard  taskmaster:  see  the  longer  note  at  the  end  of  the  last  chapter. 

7.  6  ydp  dvoOai^K  .  .  .  df&ofmas.  The  argument  is  thrown  into 
the  form  of  a  general  proposition,  so  that  6  anoBavatv  must  be  taken 
in  the  widest  sense,  '  he  who  has  undergone  death  in  any  sense  of 
the  term' — physical  or  ethical.  The  primary  sense  is  however 
clearly  physical:  'a  dead  man  has  his  quittance  from  any  claim 
that  Sin  can  make  against  him ' :  what  is  obviously  true  of  the 
physically  dead  is  inferentially  true  of  the  ethically  dead.  Comp. 
I  Pet.  iv.  I  oTi  6  vaBi^v  aapKi  irtnavTM  Afuifyrias :  also  the  Rabbinical 
parallel  quoted  by  Delitzsch  ad  loc,  *  when  a  man  is  dead  he  is  free 
from  the  law  and  the  commandments.' 

Delitzsch  goes  so  far  as  to  describe  the  idea  as  an  *  acknowledged  locus 
communis^  which  would  considerably  weaken  the  force  of  the  literary 
coincidence  between  the  two  Apostles. 

ScSiKai«rrai  dird  Tijs  dfiopriaf.  The  sense  of  MiKaimrai  is  still 
forensic :  '  is  declared  righteous,  acquitted  from  guilt.'  The  idea  is 
that  of  a  master  claiming  legal  possession  -of  a  slave  :  proof  being 
put  in  that  the  slave  is  dead,  the  verdict  must  needs  be  that  the 
claims  of  law  are  satisfied  and  that  he  is  no  longer  answerable ; 
Sin  loses  its  suit. 

8.  oruti^oof&cK.  The  different  senses  of '  life  '  and  '  death  '  always 
lie  near  together  with  St.  Paul,  and  his  thought  glides  backwards 
and  forwards  from  one  to  another  almost  imperceptibly ;  now  he 
lays  a  little  more  stress  on  the  physical  sense,  now  on  the  ethical ; 
at  one  moment  on  the  present  state  and  at  another  on  the  future. 
Here  and  in  ver.  9  the  future  eternal  life  is  most  prominent ;  but 
ver.  10  is  transitional,  and  in  ver.  11  we  are  back  again  at  the 
stand-point  of  the  present. 

9.  If  the  Resurrection  opened  up  eternity  to  Christ  it  will  do 
so  also  to  the  Christian. 

Kupicuci.  Still  the  idea  of  master  and  slave  or  vassal.  Death 
loses  its  dominium  over  Christ  altogether.  That  which  gave  Death 
its  hold  upon  Him  was  sin,  the  human  sin  with  which  He  was 
brought  in  contact  by  His  Incarnation.  The  connexion  was 
severed  once  for  all  by  Death,  which  set  Him  free  for  ever. 

10.  t  ydp  dir^Oai'c.  The  whole  clause  forms  a  kind  of  cognate 
accus.  after  the  second  dniBavtv  (Win.  §  xxiv.  4,  p.  209  £.  T.); 

£uthym.-Zig.    paraphrases    t6»   Bdvarov    op  cm^Bay^    dia  rrju  dfutpriav 

atrtBopt  rfip  ^iwnpav,  where  however  rj  afutfyriif  is  not  righdy  repre- 
sented by  du^  rrfv  dfutprUuf* 
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TJj  dfiafirC^  dWOaKcr.  In  what  sense  did  Christ  die  to  sin  ? 
The  phrase  seems  to  point  back  to  ver.  7  above :  Sin  ceased  to 
have  any  claim  upon  Him.  But  how  could  Sin  have  a  claim  upon 
Him  'who  had  no  acquaintance  with  sin'  (2  Cor.  v.  21)?  The 
same  verse  which  tells  us  this  supplies  the  answer :  t6v  iifi  yv6vra 
AfiapTtap  virip  fifjMP  Aftapriap  cVo/iyo-fy,  *  the  Sinless  One  for  our  sake 
was  treated  as  if  He  were  sinful'  The  sin  which  hung  about  Him 
and  wreaked  its  effects  upon  Him  was  not  His  but  ours  (cp.  i  Pet. 
ii.  22,  24).  It  was  in  His  Death  that  this  pressure  of  human  sin 
culminated ;  but  it  was  also  in  His  Death  that  it  came  to  an  end, 
decisively  and  for  ever. 

<^<£ira{.  The  decisiveness  of  the  Death  of  Chnst  is  specially 
insisted  upon  in  £p.  to  Hebrews.  This  is  the  great  point  of  con- 
trast with  the  Levitical  sacrifices :  they  did  and  it  did  not  need  to 
be  repeated  (cf.  Heb.  vii.  27;  is.  12,  26,  28;  x.  10;  also  i  Pet. 
iii.  18). 

Ijj  Tu  6ctt.  Christ  died  for  (in  relation  to)  Sin,  and  lives  hence- 
forth for  God.  The  old  chain  which  by  binding  Him  to  sin  made 
Him  also  liable  to  death,  is  broken.  No  other  power  KvpuUi,  avrov 
but  God. 

This  phrase  Q  r^  Off  naturally  suggests  '  the  moral '  application 
to  the  believer. 

U.  Xoyilca6c  ^aurods.  The  man  and  his  'self  are  distinguished. 
The  *self'  is  not  the  'whole  self,'  but  only  that  part  of  the  man 
which  lay  under  the  dominion  of  sin.  [It  will  help  us  to  bear  this 
in  mind  in  the  interpretation  of  the  next  chapter.]  This  part  of 
the  man  is  dead,  so  that  sin  has  lost  its  slave  and  is  balked  of  its 
prey;  but  his  true  self  is  alive,  and  alive ybr  God,  through  its 
union  with  the  risen  Christ,  who  also  lives  only  for  God. 

XoyitcoOc :  not  indie,  (as  Beng.  Lips.)  but  imper.,  preparing  the 
way,  after  St.  Paul's  manner,  for  the  direct  exhortation  of  the  next 
paragraphs 

iv  XpioTu  *li)<rou.  This  phrase  is  the  summary  expression  of 
the  doctrine  which  underlies  the  whole  of  this  section  and  forms,  as 
we  have  seen,  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  St.  Paul's  theology.  The 
chief  points  seem  to  be  these,  (i)  The  relation  is  conceived  as 
a  local  relation.  The  Christian  has  his  being  '  in '  Christ,  as 
living  creatures  *  in '  the  air,  as  fish  *  in  '  the  water,  as  plants  *  in ' 
the  earth  (Deissmann,  p.  84 ;  see  below).  (2)  The  order  of  the 
words  is  invariably  tv  xptar^  'liyo-oO,  not  €v  'liyo-oO  Xpior^  (Deissmann, 
p.  88  ;  cp.  also  Haussleiter,  as  referred  to  on  p.  86  sup,).  We  find 
however  cV  t^  'irfo-ov  in  Eph.  iv.  21,  hut  not  in  the  same  strict 
application.  (3)  In  agreement  with  the  regular  usage  of  the  words 
in  this  order  cV  Xp.  *l.  always  relates  to  the  glorified  Christ  regarded 
as  vpfi'pa,  not  to  the  historical  Christ.  (4)  The  corresponding 
expiession  Xpurm  t»  rufi  is  best  explained  by  the  same  analogy  of 
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'  the  air.'     Man  lives  and  breathes  '  in  the  air/  and  the  air  is  also 
*in  the  man '  (Deissmann,  p.  92). 

Deissmann*s  monograph  is  entitled  Die  neutestamentliche  Formel  in 
Ckrisiojesu^  Marburg,  1892.  It  is  a  careful  and  methodical  investigation  of 
the  subject,  somewhat  too  rigorous  in  pressing  all  examples  of  the  use  into 
the  same  mould,  and  rather  inclined  to  realistic  modes  of  conception.  A  very 
interesting  question  arises  as  to  the  origin  of  the  phrase.  Herr  Deissmann 
regards  it  as  a  creation— and  naturally  as  one  of  the  most  original  creations — 
of  St  Paul.  And  it  is  true  that  it  is  not  found  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels. 
Approximations  however  are  found  more  or  less  sporadically,  in  i  St  Peter 
(iii.  16;  v.  to,  14;  alwajTs  in  the  correct  text  kv  XpiaT^)^  in  the  Acts  (iv.  2 
iy  79)  'Irjcrov:  9,  10  €v  r^  dfufjuiri  Irjffov  Xptarov:  13  ;  xiii.  39  i¥  rovrip  vds 
6  vianiuwy  dcxaioOrat),  and  in  full  volume  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (ky  ifioi, 
litvtof  kv  ifioi  Jo.  vi.  56;  xiv.  20,  30;  xv.  a-7;  xvi.  33;  xvii.  ai),  in  the 
First  Epistle  of  St  John  {h  aitTv,  iv  rw  vl^  co^oi,  lUvtiv  ii.  5,  6,  8,  24,  27, 
28;  iii.  6,  24;  V.  II,  20;  ixiiv  rov  vi6v  y.  12),  and  also  in  the  Apocalypse 
(Iv  *Irj(rov  i.  9 ;  h  Kvpi^  xiv.  13).  Besides  the  N.  T.  there  are  the  Apostolic 
Fathers,  whose  usnge  should  be  investigated  with  reference  to  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  directly  traceable  to  St  Paul*.  The  phrase  iv  Xpiar^  'Itfaov 
occurs  in  i  Clem,  xxxii.  4 ;  xxxviii.  i ;  Ign.  E^h.  i.  i ;  Tral/.  ix.  a  ;  ^am, 
i.  I ;  ii.  2.  The  commoner  phrases  are  iv  Xptar^  in  Clem.  Rom.  and  iv 
*Ifjaov  Xpiar^  which  is  frequent  in  Ignat  The  distinction  between  iv  Irjirov 
Xp.ffrft  and  iv  Xpurr^  *lrjaov  is  by  this  time  obliterated.  In  view  of  these 
phenomena  and  the  usage  of  N.  T.  it  is  natural  to  ask  whether  all  can  be 
accounted  for  on  the  assumption  that  the  phrase  originates  entirely  with 
St.  Paul.  In  spite  of  the  silence  of  Evv.  Synopt  it  seems  more  probable 
that  the  suggestion  came  in  some  way  ultimately  from  our  Lord  Himself. 
This  would  not  be  the  only  instance  of  an  idea  which  caught  the  attention  of 
but  few  of  the  first  disciples  but  was  destined  afterwaids  to  wider  acceptance 
and  expansion. 

12.  paaiXcufrw:  cf.  v.  21  of  Sin ;  v.  14,  f*j  of  Death. 

With  this  verse  comp.  Philo,  De  Gigant,  7  (Mang.  i.  266)  Alnov  tk  -np 
6if€wtarriiAio<tivTp  fUfiarov  1)  a^p^  itaX  ^  wpbi  a&pica  oUc^totais. 

18.  Observe  the  change  of  tense :  iropi<rrc£i^€T€,  '  go  on  yielding/ 
by  the  ^^eakness  which  succumbs  to  temptation  whenever  it  presses ; 
irapaon^o-aTC,  *  dedicate  by  one  decisive  act,  one  resolute  effort' 

SirXa :  *  weapons '  (cf.  esp.  Rom.  xiii.  12;  2  Cor.  vi.  7 ;  x.  4). 
ddticiaff  and  ^Kaiwrvvrii  are  gen.  quali/atis.  For  a  like  military 
metaphor  more  fully  worked  out  comp.  Eph.  vi.  11-17. 

14.  dfjiapTia  yi^p-  You  are  not,  as  you  used  to  be,  constantly 
harassed  by  the  assaults  of  sin,  aggravated  to  your  consciences  by 
the  prohibitions  of  Law.  The  fuller  explanation  of  this  aggravating 
effect  of  Law  is  coming  in  what  follows,  esp.  in  ch.  vii ;  and  it  is 
just  like  St.  Paul  to  '  set  up  a  finger-post,'  pointing  to  the  course  his 
argument  is  to  take,  in  the  last  clause  of  a  paragraph.     It  is  like 

*  It  is  rather  strange  that  this  question  does  not  appear  to  be  touched  either 
by  6p.  Lightfoot  or  by  Gebhardt  and  Harnack.  There  is  more  to  the  point  in 
the  excellent  monograph  on  Ignatius  by  Von  der  Goltz  in  lexU  u  UnUrs, 
xii.  3,  but  the  particular  group  of  phrases  is  not  directly  treated. 
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him  too  to  go  off  at  the  word  v6fjMv  into  a  digression,  returning  to 
the  subject  with  which  the  chapter  opened,  and  looking  at  it  from 
another  side. 

TAe  Doctrine  of  Mystical  Union  with  Christ. 

How  did  St.  Paul  arrive  at  this  doctrine  of  the  Mystical  Union  ? 
Doubtless  by  the  guiding  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  But  that  guiding,  as 
it  usually  does,  operated  through  natural  and  human  channels. 
The  channel  in  this  instance  would  seem  to  be  psychological.  The 
basis  of  the  doctrine  is  the  Apostle's  own  experience.  His  conver- 
sion was  an  intellectual  change,  but  it  was  also  something  much 
more.  It  was  an  intense  personal  apprehension  of  Christ,  as 
Master,  Redeemer  and  Lord.  But  that  apprehension  was  so 
persistent  and  so  absorbing;  it  was  such  a  dominant  element  in 
the  life  of  the  Apostle  that  by  degrees  it  came  to  mean  little  less 
than  an  actual  identification  of  wilt.  In  the  case  of  ordinary  friend- 
ship and  affection  it  is  no  very  exceptional  thing  for  unity  of  purpose 
and  aim  so  to  spread  itself  over  the  character,  and  so  to  permeate 
thought  and  feeling,  that  those  who  are  joined  together  by  this 
invisible  and  spiritual  bond  seem  to  act  and  think  almost  as  if  they 
were  a  single  person  and  not  two.  But  we  can  understand  that  in 
St.  Paul's  case  with  an  object  for  his  affections  so  exalted  as  Christ, 
and  with  influences  from  above  meeting  so  powerfully  the  upward 
motions  of  his  own  spirit,  the  process  of  identification  had  a  more 
than  common  strengtl^and  completeness.  It  was  accomplished  in 
that  sphere  of  spiritual  emotion  for  which  the  Apostle  possessed 
such  remarkable  gifts — ^gifts  which  caused  him  to  be  singled  out  as 
the  recipient  of  special  Divine  communications.  Hence  it  was  that 
there  grew  up  within  him  a  state  of  feeling  which  he  struggles  to 
express  and  succeeds  in  expressing  through  language  which  is 
practically  the  language  of  union.  Nothing  short  of  this  seemed  to 
do  justice  to  the  degree  of  that  identification  of  will  which  the 
Apostle  attained  to.  He  spoke  of  himself  as  one  with  Christ.  And 
then  his  thoughts  were  so  concentrated  upon  the  culminating  acts 
in  the  Life  of  Christ — the  acts  which  were  in  a  special  sense  asso- 
ciated with  man's  redemption — His  Death,  Burial  and  Resurrection 
— that  when  he  came  to  analyze  his  own  feelings,  and  to  dissect 
this  idea  of  oneness,  it  was  natural  to  him  to  see  in  it  certain  stages, 
corresponding  to  those  great  acts  of  Christ,  to  see  in  it  something 
corresponding  to  death,  something  corresponding  to  burial  (which 
was  only  the  emphasizing  of  death),  and  something  corresponding 
to  resurrection. 

Here  there  came  in  to  help  the  peculiar  symbolism  of  Baptism.  An 
imagination  as  lively  as  St.  Paul's  soon  found  in  it  analogies  to  the 
same  process.     That  plunge  beneath  the  running  waters  was  like 
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a  death ;  the  moment's  pause  while  they  swept  on  overhead  was 
like  a  burial;  the  standing  erect  once  more  in  air  and  sunlight 
was  a  species  of  resurrection.  Nor  did  the  likeness  reside  only  in 
the  outward  rile,  it  extended  to  its  inner  significance.  To  what  was 
it  that  the  Christian  died  ?  He  died  to  his  old  self^  to  all  that  he 
had  been,  whether  as  Jew  or  Gentile,  before  he  became  a  Christian. 
To  what  did  he  rise  again  ?  Clearly  to  that  new  life  to  which  the 
Christian  was  bound  over.  And  in  this  spiritual  dea.b  and  resurrec- 
tion the  great  moving  factor  was  that  one  fundamental  principle  of 
union  with  Christ,  identification  of  will  with  His.  It  was  this  which 
enabled  the  Christian  to  make  his  parting  with  the  past  and  embracing 
of  new  obligations  real. 

There  is  then,  it  will  be  seen,  a  meeting  and  coalescence  of 
a  number  of  diverse  trains  of  thought  in  this  most  pregnant 
doctrine.  On  the  side  of  Christ  there  is  first  the  loyal  acceptance 
of  Him  as  Messiah  and  Lord,  that  acceptance  giving  rise  to  an 
impulse  of  strong  adhesion,  and  the  adhesion  growing  into  an 
identification  of  will  and  purpose  which  is  not  wrongly  described 
as  union.  Further,  there  is  the  distributing  of  this  sense  of  union 
over  the  cardinal  acts  of  Christ's  Death,  Burial  and  Resurrection. 
Then  on  the  side  of  the  man  there  is  his  formal  ratification  of  the 
process  by  the  undergoing  of  Baptism,  the  symbolism  of  which  all 
converges  to  the  same  end ;  and  there  is  his  practical  assumption 
of  the  duties  and  obligations  to  which  baptism  and  the  embracing 
of  Christianity  commit  him— the  breaking  with  his  tainted  past,  the 
entering  upon  a  new  and  regenerate  career  for  the  future. 

The  vocabulary  and  working  out  of  the  thought  in  St.  Paul  are 
his  own,  but  the  fundamental  conception  has  close  parallels  in  the 
writings  of  St.  John  and  St.  Peter,  the  New  Birth  through  water 
and  Spirit  (John  iii.  5),  the  being  begotten  again  of  incorruptible 
seed  (i  Pet.  i.  23),  the  comparison  of  baptism  to  the  ark  of  Noah 
(i  Pet.  iii.  20,  21)  in  St.  Peter;  and  there  is  a  certain  partial 
coincidence  even  in  the  dntKvriotp  of  St.  James  (Jas.  i.  18). 

It  is  the  great  merit  of  Matthew  Arnold*s  Sf.  Paul  and  Protestantism, 
whatever  its  defects  and  whatever  its  one-sidedness,  that  it  did  seize  with 
remarkable  force  and  freshness  on  this  part  of  St.  PauFs  teaching.  And  the 
merit  is  all  the  greater  when  we  consider  how  really  high  and  difficult  that 
teaching  is,  and  how  apt  it  is  to  shoot  over  the  head  of  reader  or  hearer. 
Matthew  Arnold  saw,  and  expressed  with  all  his  own  Incidity,  the  foundation 
of  simple  psychological  fact  on  which  the  Apostle's  mystical  language  is 
based.  He  gives  to  it  the  name  of '  faiih/  and  it  is  indeed  the  only  kind  of 
faith  which  he  recognizes.  Nor  is  he  wrong  in  giving  the  process  this  name, 
though,  as  it  happens,  St.  Paul  has  not  as  yet  spoken  of '  faith '  in  this  con- 
nezion,  and  does  not  so  speak  of  it  until  he  comes  to  £ph.  iii.  17.  It  was 
really  faith,  the  living  apprehension  of  Christ,  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all 
the  language  of  identification  and  union. 

'  If  ever  there  was  a  case  in  which  the  wonder^worldne  power  of  attach- 
menty  in  a  man  for  whom  the  moral  sympathies  and  the  desire  for  righteous- 
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ness  were  all-powerful,  might  employ  itself  and  work  its  wonders,  it  was 
here.  Paul  felt  this  power  penetrate  him ;  and  he  felt,  also,  how  by 
perfectly  identifying  himself  through  it  with  Christ,  and  in  no  other  way, 
could  he  ever  get  fh?  confidence  and  force  to  do  as  Christ  did.  He  thus 
found  a  point  in  which  the  mighty  world  outside  man,  and  the  weak  world 
inside  him,  seejied  to  combine  for  his  salvation.  The  struggling  stream  ot 
duty,  which  had  not  volume  enough  to  bear  him  to  his  goal,  was  suddenly 
reinforced  by  the  immense  tidal  wave  of  sympathy  and  emotion.  To  this 
new  and  potent  influence  Paul  gave  the  name  oi  faith^  {St.  Paul  and 
Protestantism ^  p.  69  f.). 

'  It  is  impossible  to  be  in  presence  of  this  Pauline  conception  of  faith 
without  remarking  on  the  incomparable  power  of  edification  which  it  con- 
tains. It  is  indeed  a  crowning  evidence  of  that  piercing  practical  religious 
sense  which  we  have  attributed  to  Paul.  . .  .  The  elemental  power  of  sym- 
pathy and  emotion  in  us,  a  power  which  extends  beyond  the  limits  of  our 
own  will  and  conscious  activity,  which  we  cannot  measure  and  control,  and 
which  in  each  of  us  differs  immensely  in  force,  volume,  and  mode  of  mani- 
festation, he  calls  into  full  play,  and  sets  it  to  work  with  all  its  strength  and 
in  all  its  variety.  But  one  unalterable  object  is  assigned  by  him  to  this 
power :  to  die  with  Christ  to  the  law  of  the  fleshy  to  live  with  Christ  to  the 
law  of  the  mind.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  necrosis  (2  Cor.  iv.  10),  Paul's 
central  doctrine,  and  the  doctrine  which  makes  his  profoundness  and  origin- 
ality. .  .  .  Those  multitudinous  motions  of  appetite  and  self-will  which 
reason  and  conscience  disapproved,  reason  and  conscience  could  yet  not 
govern,  and  had  to  yield  to  them.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  is  what  drove 
Paul  almost  to  despair.  Well,  then,  how  did  Paul's  faith,  working  through 
love,  help  him  here  ?  It  enabled  him  to  reinforce  duty  by  affection.  In  the 
central  need  of  his  nature,  the  desiie  to  govern  these  motions  of  unrighteous- 
ness, it  enabled  him  to  say :  Die  to  them  !  Christ  did.  If  any  man  be  in 
Christ,  said  Paul, — that  is,  if  any  man  identifies  himself  with  Christ  by 
attachment  so  that  he  enters  into  his  feelings  and  lives  with  his  life,  -  he  is 
a  new  creature;  he  can  do,  and  does,  what  Christ  did.  First,  he  suffers 
with  him.  Christ,  throughout  His  life  and  in  His  death,  presented  His  body 
a  living  sacrifice  to  God :  every  self-willed  impulse,  blindly  trying  to  asseit 
itself  without  respect  of  the  universal  order,  he  died  to.  You,  says  Paul  to 
his  disciple,  are  to  do  the  same.  ...  If  you  cannot,  your  attachment,  your 
faith,  must  be  one  that  goes  but  a  very  little  way.  In  an  ordinary  human 
attachment,  out  of  love  to  a  woman,  out  of  love  to  a  friend,  out  of  love  to 
a  child,  you  can  suppress  quite  easily,  because  by  sympathy  you  become  one 
with  them  and  their  feelings,  this  or  that  impulse  of  selfishness  which 
happens  to  conflict  with  them,  and  which  hitherto  you  have  obeyed.  All 
impulses  of  selfishness  conflict  with  Christ's  feelings,  He  showed  it  by  dying 
to  them  all ;  if  you  are  one  with  Him  by  faith  and  sympathy,  you  can  die  to 
them  also.  Then,  secondly,  if  you  thus  die  with  Him,  you  become  trans- 
formed by  the  renewing  of  your  mind,  and  rise  with  Him. . . .  You  rise  with 
Him  to  that  harmonious  conformity  with  the  real  and  eternal  order,  that 
sense  of  pleasing  God  who  trieth  the  hearts,  which  is  life  and  peace,  and 
which  grows  more  and  more  till  it  becomes  glory'  {ibid.  pp.  75-78). 

Another  striking  presentation  of  the  thought  of  this  passage  will  be  found 
in  a  lay  sermon,  l^he  Witness  of  Cody  by  the  philosopher,  T.  H.  Green 
(London,  1883 ;  also  in  Works^.  Mr.  Green  was  as  far  removed  as  Matthew 
Arnold  from  conventional  theology,  and  there  are  traces  of  Hegelianism  in 
what  follows  for  which  allowance  should  be  made,  but  his  mind  had  a  natural 
affinity  for  this  side  of  St.  Paul's  teaching,  and  he  has  expressed  it  with  great 
force  and  moral  intensity.  To  this  the  brief  extracts  given  will  do  but 
imperfect  justice,  and  the  sermon  is  well  worth  reading  in  its  entirety. 

*•  The  death  and  rising  again  of  the  Christ,  as  [St.  Paul]  conceived  them. 
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were  not  separate  and  independent  events.  They  were  two  sides  of  the  same 
act — an  act  which  relatively  to  sin,  to  the  flesh,  to  the  old  man,  to  all  which 
separates  from  God,  is  death ;  but  which,  jnst  for  that  reason,  is  the  birth  of 
a  new  life  relatively  to  God, . . .  God  was  in  [Christ],  so  that  what  He  did, 
God  did.  A  death  unto  life,  a  life  ont  of  death,  must  then  be  in  some  way 
the  essence  of  the  divine  nature— must  be  an  act  which,  though  exhibited 
once  for  all  in  the  crucifixion  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  was  yet  eternal — 
the  act  of  God  Himself.  For  that  very  reason,  however,  it  was  one  perpetu- 
ally re-enacted,  and  to  be  re-enacted,  by  man.  If  Christ  died  for  all,  all  died 
in  Him :  all  were  buried  in  His  grave  to  be  all  made  alive  in  His  resnr- 
rection  ...  In  other  words,  He  constitutes  in  us  a  new  intellectual  conscious- 
ness, which  transforms  the  will  and  is  the  source  of  a  new  moral  life.' 
There  is  special  value  in  the  way  in  which  the  cifference  is  brought  ont 
between  the  state  of  things  to  which  the  individual  can  attain  by  his  own 
effort  and  one  in  which  the  change  is  wrought  from  without.  The  first 
'  would  be  a  self-renunciation  which  would  be  really  the  acme  of  self-seeking. 
On  the  other  hand,  presented  as  the  continuous  act  of  God  Himself,  as  the 
eternal  self-surrender  of  the  Divine  Son  to  the  Father,  it  is  for  us  and  may 
be  in  us,  but  is  not  of  us.  Nay,  it  is  just  because  not  of  us,  that  it  may  he 
in  us.  Because  it  is  the  mind  of  Christ,  and  Christ  is  God's,  in  the  contem- 
plation of  it  we  are  taken  out  of  ourselves,  we  slip  the  natural  man  and 
appropriate  that  mind  which  we  behold.  Constrained  by  God's  manifested 
love,  we  cease  to  be  our  own  that  Christ  may  become  ours '  ( TAs  fVi/fuss  of 
Cod,  pp.  7-10). 

We  may  quote  lastly  an  estimate  of  the  Pauline  conception  in  the  history 
of  Religion.  '  It  is  in  Christendom  that,  according  to  the  providence  of  God, 
this  power  has  been  exhibited  ;  not  indeed  either  adequately  or  exclusively, 
but  most  fully.  In  the  religions  of  the  East,  the  idea  of  a  death  to  the 
fleshly  self  as  the  end  of  the  merely  human,  and  the  beginning  of  a  divine 
life,  has  not  been  wanting ;  nor,  as  a  mere  idea,  has  it  been  very  different  from 
that  which  is  the  ground  of  Christianity.  But  there  it  has  never  been 
realized  in  action,  either  intellectually  or  morally.  The  idea  of  the  with- 
drawal from  sense  has  remabed  abstract.  It  has  not  issued  in  such  a  struggle 
with  the  superficial  view  of  things,  as  has  gradually  constituted  the  science 
of  Christendom.  In  like  manner  that  of  self-renunciation  has  never  emerged 
from  the  esoteric  state.  It  has  had  no  outlet  into  the  lite  of  charity,  but 
a  back-way  always  open  into  the  life  of  sensual  licence,  and  has  been  Anally 
mechanized  in  the  artificial  vacancy  of  the  dervish  or  fakir'  {ibid.  p.  ai). 

One  of  the  services  which  Mr.  Greenes  lay  sermon  may  do  us  is  in  helping 
us  to  understand — not  the  whole  but  part  of  the  remarkable  con;:eption  of 
•The  Way'  in  Dr.  Hort's  posthumous  The  Way,  thg  Truth,  and  the  Life 
(Cambridge and  Lonc'on,  1893).  When  it  is  contended,  'first  that  the  whole 
seeming  maze  of  histury  in  nature  and  man,  the  tumultuous  movement  of  the 
world  m  progress,  has  running  through  it  one  supreme  dominating  Way; 
and  second,  that  He  who  on  earth  was  called  Jesus  the  Nazarene  is  that 
Way'  {The  IVay,  Sec.  p.  aof.),  we  can  hardly  be  wrong,  though  the  point 
might  have  been  brought  out  more  clearly,  in  seeking  a  scriptursd  illustration 
in  St.  PauFs  teaching  as  to  the  Death,  Burial,  and  Resurrection  of  Christ. 
These  to  him  are  not  merely  isolated  historical  events  which  took  place  once 
for  all  in  the  past  They  did  so  take  place,  and  their  historical  reality,  as 
well  as  their  direct  significance  in  the  Redemption  wrought  out  by  Christ, 
must  be  insisted  upon.  But  they  are  more  than  this :  they  constitute  a  law, 
a  predisposed  pattern  or  plan,  which  other  human  lives  have  to  follow. 
'  Death  unto  life,' '  life  growing  out  of  death,'  is  the  inner  principle  or  secret, 
applied  in  an  indefinite  variety  of  ways,  but  running  through  the  history  of 
most,  perhaps  all,  religious  aspiration  and  attainment.  Everywhere  there 
must  be  the  death  of  an  old  self  and  the  birth  of  a  new.    It  must  be 
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admitted  that  the  gronp  of  conceptions  tinited  by  St.  Panl,  and,  as  it  would 
seem,  yet  more  widely  extended  by  St.  John,  is  difficult  to  grasp  intellectually, 
and  has  doubtless  been  acted  upon  in  many  a  simple  unspeculative  life  in 
which  there  was  never  any  attempt  to  formulate  it  exactly  in  words.  But  the 
conception  belongs  to  the  length  and  depth  and  height  of  the  Gospel :  here, 
as  we  see  it  in  St.  Paul,  it  bears  all  the  impress  of  his  intense  and  prophet-^ 
like  penetration  :  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  capable  of  exercising 
a  stronger  and  more  dominating  influence  on  the  Christian  consciousness 
than  it  has  done.  This  must  be  our  excuse  for  expanding  the  doctrine  at 
tather  considerable  length,  and  for  invoking  the  assistance  of  those  who,  just 
by  their  detachment  from  ordinary  and  traditional  Chiistianity,  have  brought 
to  bear  a  freshness  .of  insight  in  certain  directions  which  has  led  them,  if  not 
exactly  to  discoveries,  yet  to  new  and  vivid  realization  of  truths  which  to 
indolent  minds  are  obscured  by  their  veiy  familiarity. 


THE  TRAN&JTIGN  FROM  LAW  TO  QBACE. 
ANALOGY  OF  SLAVERY. 

VI.  16-28.  Take  an  ilbistration  from  common  life— the 
condition  of  slavery.  The  Christian  was  a  slave  of  sin ; 
his  business  was  uncleanness ;  his  wages^  death.  But  he 
has  been  emancipated  from  this  service^  only  to  cftter  upon 
another — that  of  Righteousness. 

'^Am  I  told  that  we  should  take  advantage  of  our  liberty  as 
subjects  of  Grace  and  not  of  Law,  to  sin  ?  Impossible  1  '*  Are 
you  not  aware  that  to  render  service  and  obedience  to  any  one  is 
to  be  the  slave  of  that  person  or  power  to  which  obedience  is 
rendered?  And  so  it  is  here.  You  are  either  slaves  of  Sin,  and 
the  end  before  you  death ;  or  you  are  true  to  your  rightful  Master, 
and  the  end  before  you  righteousness.  "But,  thank  God,  the 
time  is  past  when  you  were  slaves  of  Sin  ;  and  at  your  baptism  you 
gave  cordial  assent  to  that  standard  of  life  and  conduct  in  which 
you  were  first  instructed  and  to  the  guidance  of  which  you  were 
then  handed  over  by  your  teachers.  "  Thus  you  were  emancipated 
from  the  service  of  Sin,  and  were  transferred  to  the  service  of 
Righteousness. 

'•  I  am  using  a  figure  of  speech  taken  from  every-day  human 
relations.  If  '  servitude '  seems  a  poor  and  harsh  metaphor,  it  is 
one  which  the  remains  of  the  natural  man  that  still  cling  about  you 
will  at  least  permit  you  to  understand.  Yours  must  be  an  un- 
divided service.     Devote  the  members  of  your  body  as  unreservedly 
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to  the  service  of  righteousness  for  progressive  consecration  to  God, 
as  you  once  devoted  them  to  Pagan  uncleanness  and  daily  increas- 
ing licence.  *•  I  exhort  you  to  this.  Why  ?  Because  while  you 
were  slaves  to  Sin,  you  were  freemen  in  regard  to  Righteousness. 
^^  What  good  then  did  you  get  from  conduct  which  you  now  blush 
to  think  of?  Much  indeed  1  For  the  goal  to  which  it  leads  is 
death.  ^  But  now  that,  as  Christians,  you  are  emancipated  from 
Sin  and  enslaved  to  God,  you  have  something  to  show  for  your 
service — closer  and  fuller  consecration,  and  your  goal,  eternal  Life  1 
^  For  the  wages  which  Sin  pays  its  votaries  is  Death ;  while  you 
receive — no  wages,  but  the  bountiful  gift  of  God,  the  eternal  Life, 
which  is  ours  through  our  union  with  Jesus  Messiah,  our  Lord. 

16-23.  The  next  two  sections  (vi.  15-23 ;  vii.  1-6)  might  be 
described  summarily  as  a  description  of  the  Christian's  release,  what 
it  is  and  what  it  is  not.  The  receiving  of  Christian  Baptism  was 
a  great  dividing-line  across  a  man's  career.  In  it  he  entered  into 
a  wholly  new  relation  of  self-identification  with  Christ  which  was 
fraught  with  momentous  consequences  looking  both  backwards  and 
forwards.  From  his  sin-stained  past  he  was  cut  off  as  it  were  by 
death :  towards  the  future  he  turned  radiant  with  the  quickening 
influence  of  a  new  life.  St.  Paul  now  more  fully  expounds  the 
nature  of  the  change.  He  does  so  by  the  help  of  two  illustrations, 
one  from  the  state  of  slavery,  the  other  from  the  state  of  wedlock. 
Each  state  implied  certain  tit  s,  like  those  by  which  the  convert  to 
Christianity  was  bound  before  his  conversion.  But  the  cessation  of 
these  ties  does  not  carry  with  it  the  cessation  of  all  ties ;  it  only 
means  the  substitution  of  new  ties  for  the  old.  So  is  it  with  the 
slave,  who  is  emancipated  from  one  service  only  to  enter  upon 
another.  So  is  it  with  the  wife  who,  when  released  by  the  death  of 
one  husband,  is  free  to  marry  again.  In  the  remaining  verses  of 
this  chapter  St  Paul  deals  with  the  case  of  Slavery.  Emancipation 
from  Sin  is  but  the  prelude  to  a  new  service  of  Righteousness. 

16.  The  Apostle  once  more  reverts  to  the  point  raised  at  the 
beginning  of  the  chapter,  but  with  the  variation  that  the  incentive 
to  sin  is  no  longer  the  seeming  good  which  Sin  works  by  calling 
down  grace,  but  the  freedom  of  the  state  of  grace  as  opposed  to  the 
strictness  of  the  Law.  St.  PauFs  reply  in  effect  is  that  Christian 
freedom  consists  not  in  freedom  to  sin  but  in  freedom  from  sin. 

A|&apr^<ru|ifv :  from  a  late  aor.  ^/lapTfjira,  found  in  LXX  (Veitch,  Irre^, 
Verbs,  p.  49).    Chrys.  codd.  Theodrt.  and  others,  with  minuscules,  rnd 

16.  A  general  proposition  to  which  our  Lord  Himself  had 
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appealed  in  'No  man  can  serve  two  masters '  (Matt.  vi.  24).  There 
are  still  nearer  parallels  in  John  viii.  34 ;  2  Pet.  ii.  19 :  passages 
however  which  do  not  so  much  prove  direct  dependence  on  St.  Paul 
as  that  the  thought  was  *in  the  air'  and  might  occur  to  more 
writers  than  one. 

4)Toi . ,  .f\:  these  disjunctives  state  a  dilemma  in  a  lively  and  emphatic 
way,  implying  that  one  limb  or  the  other  mast  be  chosen  (Baamlein,  Par- 
tikeiiehret  p.  344 ;  Kiihner,  Gram.  §  540.  5). 

17.  CIS  Sk  .   .   .  SiSaxTJS :   stands  for  [v7ri7Kov<rarf]  rriTM  Maxqi  ccr 

hv  nap€d66rjT€,  We  expect  rather  ht  v/jIv  naptdoSri :  it  seems  more 
natural  to  say  that  the  teaching  is  handed  over  to  the  persons 
taught  than  that  the  persons  taught  are  handed  over  to  the  teach- 
ing. The  form  of  phrase  which  St.  Paul  uses  however  expresses 
well  the  experience  of  Christian  converts.  Before  baptism  they 
underwent  a  course  of  simple  instruction,  like  that  in  the  *  Two 
Ways'  or  first  part  of  the  Didach/ {see  the  reff.  in  Hatch,  Hibhert 
Lectures,  p.  314).  With  baptism  this  course  of  instruction  ceased, 
and  they  were  left  with  its  results  impressed  upon  their  minds. 
This  was  to  be  henceforth  their  standard  of  living. 

Tuiroi'  SiBaxtjs.  For  twtos  see  the  note  on  ch.  v.  14.  The  third 
of  the  senses  there  given  (*  pattern,'  *  exemplar,'  *  standard ')  is  by 
far  the  most  usual  with  St.  Paul,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
that  is  the  meaning  here.     So  among  the  ancients  Chrys.  (m  dc  6 

TVfto^  r^ff  dida;(^ffi  6p6S>e  (rjv  km  iitrh  noktrtias  apia-Ttjs)  !Euthym.-Zig. 
(tlf  rvirov,    yjyow  rov   Kavova  Koi    opov  r^f  cvcrc/Sovr    iroXirciar),    and 

among  modems  all  the  English  commentators  with  Oltr.  and  Lips. 
To  suppose,  as  some  leading  Continental  scholars  (De  W.  Mey.-W. 
Go.)  have  done,  that  some  special  '  type  of  doctrine,'  whether 
Jewish-Christian  or  Pauline,  is  meant,  is  to  look  with  the  eyes  of 
the  nineteenth  century  and  not  with  those  of  the  first  (cf.  Hort, 
Rom,  and  Eph,  p.  32  *  Nothing  like  this  notion  of  a  plurality  of 
Christian  rvn-ot  bi^axris  occurs  anywhere  else  in  the  N.  T.,  and  it  is 
quite  out  of  harmony  with  the  context'). 

19.  di^pcSmi^i'  X^yo).  St.  Paul  uses  this  form  of  phrase  (cf. 
Gal.  iii.  1 5  icari  avOpwnov  Xryco)  where  he  wishes  to  apologize  for 
having  recourse  to  some  common  (or  as  he  would  have  called  it 
'  carnal ')  illustration  to  express  spiritual  truths.     So  Chrys.  (first 

explanation)    oxravci    l\tytv^    atrh    dvdptaniywv    XoyurpMy,    dno    r&v    i» 

Sid  Tf|K  iurBivtiav  ty)s  aapK^.  Two  explanations  are  possible : 
(i)  *  because  of  the  moral  hindrances  which  prevent  the  practice  of 
Christianity'  (Chrys.  Theodrt.  Weiss  and  others);  (2)  'because 
of  the  difficulties  of  apprehension,  from  defective  spiritual  experi- 
ence, which  prevent  the  understanding  of  its  deeper  truths '  (most 
moderns).    Clearly  this  is  more  in  keeping  with  the  context     In 
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any  case  the  clause  refers  to  what  has  gone  before,  not  (as  Orig. 
Chrys.,  &c.)  to  what  follows. 

odp(  M  human  nature  in  its  weakness,  primarily  physical  and  moral,  bat 
secondarily  intellectual.  It  is  intellectual  weakness  in  so  far  as  this  is  deter- 
mined by  moral,  by  the  limitations  of  character :  cf.  <ppovti¥  rd  r^r  captcos, 
^p6yrjfAa  r^s  oapKos  Rom.  viii.  5  f. ;  <rwpoi  teard  a&pxa  I  Cor.  i.  26.  The 
idea  of  this  passage  is  similar  to  that  of  i  Cor.  iii.  a  7^0  hiias  ifirtca,  06 
fipQ/jM'  o(fWM  ydp  ^fliifyaaBf. 

TTJ  dKaSapaif .  aKoQapvia  and  avoida  fitly  describe  the  characteristic 
features  of  Pagan  life  (cf.  i.  24  fif.).  As  throughout  the  context  these 
forms  of  sin  are  personified ;  they  obtain  a  mastery  over  the  man ; 
and  €«  njv  dvofAiw  describes  the  effect  of  that  mastery — *to  the 
practice  of  iniquity.'  With  these  verses  (19-21)  compare  especially 
I  Pet.  iv.  1-5. 

C19  i,yia<r}k6¥.  Mey.  (but  not  Weiss)  Lips.  Oltr.  Go.  would  make 
dyiaan6s  here  practically  =  dytaavtnj,  i.  e.  not  so  much  the  process  of 
consecration  as  the  result  of  the  process.  There  is  certainly  this 
tendency  in  language ;  and  in  some  of  the  places  in  which  the  word 
is  used  it  seems  to  have  the  sense  of  the  resulting  state  (e.  g.  i  Thess. 
iv.  4,  where  it  is  joined  with  n/x^ ;  i  Tim.  ii.  1 5,  where  it  is  joined 
with  wiaTi£  and  dydmi).  But  in  the  present  passage  the  word  may 
well  retain  its  proper  meaning  :  the  members  are  to  be  handed  over 
to  Righteousness  to  be  (gradually)  made  fit  for  God's  service,  not 
to  become  fit  all  at  once.  So  Weiss  Gif.  Va.  Mou.  ('course  of 
purification').  For  the  radical  meaning  see  the  note  on  dyios 
ch.  i.  7,  and  Dr.  A.  B.  Davidson,  Hebrews^  p.  206 :  dyuMr/irff  =  *  the 
process  of  fitting  for  acceptable  worship/  a  sense  which  comes 
out  clearly  in  Heb.  xii.  14  d(«a«ccrf  .  .  .  xhv  kyuuiphv  oZ  x^P*^^  ovbtU 
oyjttToi  Tov  Kvpcov.  The  word  occurs  some  ten  times  (two  w.  11.) 
in  LXX  and  in  Ps,  Sol,  xvii.  33,  but  is  not  classical. 

21.  TiKa  o8k  . .  .  ^iraioxui'codc  ;  Where  does  the  question  end  and 
the  answer  bepin?  (i)  Most  English  commentators  and  critics 
(Treg.  WH.  RV.  as  well  as  Gif.  Va.)  carry  on  the  question  to 
€ircu<Txvv€(rB€.  In  that  case  ^Ktivcav  must  be  supplied  before  €<^*  olf, 
and  its  omission  might  be  due  to  the  refiex  effect  of  tKtivav  in  the 
sentence  following  (comp.  airo6av6irr€s  iv  f  KortixoixtBa  vii.  6  below). 
There  would  then  be  a  common  enough  ellipse  before  tA  yap  rtkoi^ 
*  What  fruit  had  ye  ...  ?  [None :]  for  the  end/  &c.  (2)  On  the 
other  hand  several  leading  Germans  (Tisch.  Weiss  Lips.,  though 
not  Mey.)  put  the  question  at  rortj  and  make  <</>'  oh  inmirxovtoB^ 
part  of  the  answer.  *  What  fruit  had  ye  then  ?  Things  [pleasures, 
gratifications  of  sense]  of  which  you  are  now  ashamed :  for  their 
end  is  death.'     So,  too,  Theod.-Mops.  (in  Cramer)  expressly :  jcot' 

tpwnfcnv    dvciyvM(rT€OU    to    viva    oiv    Kapirov   ftx^rt   t6t€,   tira   koto 

dndKpitnv  c<^'   ols  vvp  €nai(rxvvf<rBt,     Both  interpretations  are 
possible,  but  the  former,  as  it  would  seem,  is  more  simple  and  natural 
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(Gif.).  When  two  phrases  link  together  so  easily  as  c^*  oU  ivaurx. 
with  what  precedes,  it  is  a  mistake  to  separate  tbem  except  for 
strong  reasons ;  nor  does  there  appear  to  be  sufficient  ground  for 
distinguishing  between  near  consequences  and  remote. 

rd  ydp:  rd  filv  ydp  K^'BD^EFG.  There  is  the  nsaal  ambiguity  of 
readings  in  which  B  alone  joins  the  Western  authorities.  The  probability  is 
that  the  reading  belongs  to  the  Western  element  in  B,  and  that  /liv  was 
introduced  through  erroneous  antithesis  to  tntvl  8c. 

28.  6i|ruvta.  From  a  root  ircir-  we  get  t^ffoty  Sif^ov, '  cooked  *  meat,  fish,  &c. 
as  contrasted  with  bread.  Hence  the  compound  btff&wiov  {dtyio/uu,  *  to  buy ')  » 
(i^  provision-money,  ration-money,  or  the  rations  in  kind  given  to  troops; 
(2;  in  a  more  general  sense,  *  wages.'  The  won!  is  said  to  have  come  in 
with  Menander :  it  is  proscribed  by  the  Atticists,  but  found  freely  in  Polybius, 
I  Mace.  &c.  (Sturz,  Dt'al.  Macut,  p.  187). 

X^unia.  Teitullian,  with  his  usual  picturesque  boldness,  translates  this  by 
donaiivum  {De Hes.  Cam,c.  47  Stipendia  enim  delinquerUiae  mors,  donativum 
auUm  dei  vita  cutema).  It  is  not  probable  that  St.  Paul  had  this  paiticular 
antithesis  in  his  mind,  though  no  doubt  he  intends  to  contrast  ^ifina  and 


THE  TBANSITIOX  FBOM  IiAW  TO  QBACE. 
ANAIiOQY  OF  MABRIAGB. 

VII.  1-6.  Take  another  illustration  from  the  Law  of 
Marriage.  The  Marriage  Laiv  only  binds  a  woman  while 
her  husband  lives.  So  with  the  Christian,  He  was  wedded^ 
as  it  were^  to  his  old  sinful  state  ;  and  all  that  time  he  was 
subject  to  the  law  applicable  to  that  state.  But  this  old  life 
of  his  wets  killed  through  his  identification  with  the  death  of 
Christ;  so  as  to  set  him  free  to  contract  a  new  marriage — 
with  Christy  no  longer  dead  but  risen:  and  the  fruit  of  that 
marriage  shotdd  be  a  new  life  quickened  by  the  Spirit, 

*  I  say  that  you  are  fVee  from  the  Law  of  Moses  and  from  Sin. 
You  will  see  how :  unless  you  need  to  be  reminded  of  a  fact  which 
your  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  Law  will  readily  suggest  to 
you,  that  Law,  for  the  man  who  comes  under  it,  is  only  in  force 
during  his  lifetime.  'Thus  for  instance  a  woman  in  wedlock  is 
forbidden  by  law  to  desert  her  living  husband.  But  if  her  husband 
should  die,  she  is  absolved  from  the  provisions  of  the  statute  *  Of 
the  Husband.'  'Hence  while  her  husband  is  alive,  she  will  be 
s.yled  *an   adulteress'  if  she   marry  another  man:    but  if  her 
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husband  die,  she  is  free  from  that  statute,  so  that  no  one  can  call 
her  an  adulteress,  though  she  be  married  to  another  man. 

*We  may  apply  this  in  an  allegory,  in  which  the  wife  is  the 
Christian's  'self*  or  *ego';  the  first  husband,  his  old  unregenerate 
state,  burdened  with  all  the  penalties  attaching  to  it. 

You  then,  my  brethren  in  Christ,  had  this  old  state  killed  in  you 
— brought  to  an  abrupt  and  violent  end — by  your  identification 
with  the  crucified  Christ,  whose  death  you  reproduce  spiritually. 
And  this  death  of  your  old  self  left  you  free  to  enter  upon  a  new 
marriage  with  the  same  Christ,  who  triumphed  over  death — 
a  triumph  in  which  you  too  share — that  in  union  with  Him  you, 
and  indeed  all  of  us  Christians,  may  be  fruitful  in  good  works,  to 
the  glory  and  praise  of  God.  °  Our  new  marriage  must  be  fruitful, 
as  our  old  marriage  was.  When  we  had  nothing  better  to  guide 
us  than  this  frail  humanity  of  ours,  so  liable  to  temptation,  at  that 
time  too  a  process  of  generation  was  going  on.  The  impressions 
of  sense,  suggestive  of  sin,  stimulated  into  perverse  activity  by  their 
legal  prohibition,  kept  plying  this  bodily  organism  of  ours  in  such 
a  way  as  to  engender  acts  that  only  went  to  swell  the  garners  of 
Death.  *  But  now  all  that  has  been  brought  to  an  end.  Law  and 
the  state  of  sin  are  so  inextricably  linked  together,  that  in  dying,  at 
our  baptism,  a  moral  death,  to  that  old  state  of  sin  we  were  absolved 
or  discharged  from  the  Law,  which  used  to  hold  us  prisoners  under 
the  penalties  to  which  sin  laid  us  open.  And  through  this  discharge 
WQ  are  enabled  to  serve  God  in  a  new  state,  the  ruling  principle  of 
which  is  Spirit,  in  place  of  that  old  state,  presided  over  by  Written 
Law. 

1-6.  The  text  of  this  section — and  indeed  of  the  whole  chapter 
— ^is  still,  *Ye  are  not  under  Law,  but  under  Grace';  and  the 
Apostle  brings  forward  another  illustration  to  show  how  the  transi- 
tion from  Law  to  Grace  has  been  effected,  and  what  should  be  its 
consequences. 

In  the  working  out  of  this  illustration  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  intricacy,  due  to  an  apparent  shifting  of  the  stand-point  in  the 
middle  of  the  paragraph.  The  Apostle  begins  by  showing  how 
with  the  death  of  her  husband  the  law  which  binds  a  married 
woman  becomes  a  dead  letter.  He  goes  on  to  say  in  the 
application,  not '  The  Law  is  dead  to  you,'  but '  You  are  dead  to 
the  Law' — which  looks  like  a  change  of  position,  though  a 
kgitimate  on^ 
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Gif.  however  may  be  right  in  explaining  the  tranciion  rather 
differently,  viz.  by  means  of  the  nakaLoe  avOpanos  of  ch.  vi.  6.     The 

*  self*  of  the  man  is  double ;  there  is  an  *  old  self  and  a  *  new  self; 
or  rather  the  'self  remains  the  same  throughout,  but  it  passes 
through  different  states,  or  phases.  Bearing  this  in  mind  we  shall 
find  the  metaphor  work  out  consistently. 

The  Wife  =  the  true  self,  or  ego,  which  is  permanent  through 

all  change. 
The   (first)  Husband  =  the  old  state   before  conversion  to 

Christianity. 
The  *law  of  the  husband'  =  the  law  which  condemned  that  old 

state. 
The  new  Marriage  =  the  union  upon  which  the  convert  enters 

with  Christ. 

The  crucial  phrase  is  vixfU  (BavaraOryrf  in  ver.  4.  According  to 
the  way  in  which  we  explain  this  will  be  our  explanation  of  the 
whole  passage.     See  the  note  ad  /oc. 

There  is  yet  another  train  of  thought  which  comes  in  with 
w.  4-6.  The  idea  of  marriage  naturally  suggests  the  offspring  of 
marriage.  In  the  case  of  the  Christian  the  fruit  of  his  union  with 
Christ  is  a  holy  life. 

1.  *H  dyKociTc :  f*  surely  you  know  this — ^that  the  r/gi'me  of  Law 
has  come  to  an  end,  and  that  Grace  has  superseded  it.]  Or  do  you 
require  to  be  told  that  death  closes  all  accounts,  and  therefore  that 
the  state  of  things  to  which  Law  belongs  ceased  through  the  death 
of  the  Christian  with  Christ— that  mystical  death  spoken  of  in  the 
last  chapter  ? ' 

yivi&aKovfn  y&p  i^fiOK  \a\&:  *  1  speak '  (lit.  '  am  talking ')  *  to  men 
acquainted  with  Law.'  At  once  the  absence  of  the  article  and  the 
nature  of  the  case  go  to  show  that  what  is  meant  here  is  not 
Roman  Law  (Weiss),  of  which  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
St.  Paul  would  possess  any  detailed  knowledge,  nor  yet  the  Law  of 
Moses  more  particularly  considered  (Lips.),  but  a  general  principle 
of  all  Law ;  an  obvious  axiom  of  political  justice — that  death  clears 
all  scores,  and  that  a  dead  man  can  no  longer  be  prosecuted  or 
punished  (cf.  Hort,  I^om.  and  Eph.  p.  24). 

2.  Vj  yAp  dirai'Spos  y^H  •  [*  ^^  ^^uth  of  this  may  be  proved  by 
a  case  in  point.]  For  a  woman  in  the  state  of  wedlock  is  bound 
by  law  to  her  living  husband.'  vTrtufdpos :  a  classical  word,  found 
in  LXX. 

KaTi^pyT|Tai :  Ms  completely  (perf.)  absolved  or  discharged' (lit. 

*  nullified '  or  *  annulled,'  her  status  as  a  wife  is  abolished).  The 
two  correlative  phrases  are  treated  by  St.  Paul  as  practically 
convertible :  '  the  woman  is  annulled  from  the  law,'  and  *  the  law 
is  annulled  to  the  n\  oman.'     For  Karapydv  see  on  iii.  3. 
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dir&  Tou  i^fjuMi  Tou  di'SpiSs :  from  that  section  of  the  statute-book 
which  is  headed  *  The  Husband/  the  section  which  lays  down  his 
rights  and  duties.  Gif.  compares  '  the  law  of  the  leper '  Lev.  xiv.  2 ; 
*the  law  of  the  Nazirite'  Num.  vi.  13, 

8.  xp^H'*'^''^^''**^  The  meanings  of  xfiriiuiTt^^iv  ramify  in  two  directions. 
The  ftindam'vntal  idea  is  that  of  *  transacting  business*  or  'managing  affairs:* 
Hence  we  get  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  notion  of  doing  business  under 
a  certain  nnme,  from  Polybius  onwards  (i)  'to  bear  a  name  or  title '  (xPVt*^' 
r.^ci  tiaaiXtvs  Polyb.  V.  IviL  a) ;  and  so  simply,  as  here,  '  to  be  called  or 
styled  *  (Acts  xi.  26  iyiy€ro  .  .  .  xP'7A'ariffai  wpurov  iv  'Avnoxfi^  t<^  /toBip-dts 
Xp  (rrtoyots) ;  and  on  the  other  hand  (a)  from  the  notion  of '  having  dealings 
with,'  'giving  audience  to'  a  person,  in  a  special  sense,  of  the  'answers, 
communications,  revelations,'  given  by  an  oracle  or  by  God.  So  six  times 
in  LXX  of  Jerem.,  Joseph.  Antiq.,  Plutarch,  &c.  From  this  sense  we  get 
pass,  'to  be  warned  or  admonished'  by  God  (Matt.  ii.  la,  aa ;  Acts  x.  aa ; 
Heb.  viii.  5;  xi.  7).  Hence  also  subst.  x/>7/'oTi<r^,  'a  Divine  or  oracular 
response,'  a  Mace.  ii.  4 ;  Kom.  xi.  4.  Burton  {M,  and  T.  %  69)  calls  the 
fut  here  a  '  gnomic  future  *  as  stating  '  what  will  customarily  happen  when 
occasion  offers.' 

Toi)  yA\  (tyoi  «  6<rTc  ttpoi :  the  stress  is  thrown  back  upon  l\tv$4pa,  '  so 
as  not  to  be,'  '  causing  her  not  to  be,'— not '  so  that  she  is.'  According  to 
Burton  rov  fiii  here  denotes  '  conceived  result ' ;  but  see  the  note  on  Zffrt 
dovXtvfiv  in  ver.  6  below. 

4.  »<rrc  with  indie,  introduces  a  consequence  which  follows  as  a  matter 
of  fact. 

Kai  6fji€is  ^OaKa-nSOTiTc.  We  have  said  that  the  exact  interpreta- 
tion of  the  whole  passage  turns  upon  this  phrase.  It  is  commonly 
explained  as  another  way  of  saying  *  You  had  the  Law  killed  to 

you.'     So  Chrys.  axdXov^v  rjv  tlituv^  rov  vofiov  rcXcvr^crayrof  ov  KpoffvBt 
fxoixfltifi  dpbpi  y€v6fi€voi  iriptp,    *AXX*  ovk  €mtv  ovnoSf  dkXa  iiS>s',  'EBavo" 

rm6rjT€  t^  v6h<^  (cf.  Euthym.-Zig.).    In  favour  of  this  is  the  parallel 

KorfipyrjTaL  gtto  tov  voymv  rov  dvdpos  in  ver.  2,  and  KonipyfjBijfitu  dno  rov 

vofiov  in  ver.  6.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  is  strange  to  speak  of  the 
same  persons  at  one  moment  as  '  killed '  and  the  next  as  '  married 
again.'  There  is  therefore  a  strong  attraction  in  the  explanation  of 
Gif.,  who  makes  i'titU  =  not  the  whole  self  but  the  old  self,  t.  e.  the 
old  state  of  the  self  which  was  really  'crucified  with  Christ' 
(ch.  vi.  6),  and  the  death  of  which  really  leaves  the  man  (=  the  wife 
in  the  allegory)  free  to  contract  a  pew  union.  This  moral  death 
of  the  Christian  to  his  past  also  does  away  with  the  Law.  The 
Law  had  its  hold  upon  him  only  through  sin ;  but  in  discarding 
his  sins  he  discards  also  the  pains  and  penalties  which  attached  to 
them.  Nothing  can  touch  him  further.  His  old  heathen  or  Jewish 
antecedents  have  passed  away ;  he  is  under  obligation  only  to  Christ. 

Kol  ^|j.fftt.  The  force  ofxai  here  is,  *  You,  my  readers,  as  well  as  the  wife 
in  the  allegory.' 

Sid  TOU  atSftaros  tou  Xpiorou.  The  way  in  which  the  death  of 
the  *  old  man '  is  brought  about  is  through  the  identification  of  the 
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Christian  with  the  Death  of  Christ.  The  Christian  takes  his  place, 
as  it  were,  with  Christ  upon  the  Cross,  and  there  has  his  old  self 
crucified.  The  *body'  of  Christ  here  meant  is  the  'crucified 
body':  the  Christian  shares  in  that  crucifixion,  and  so  gets  rid 
of  his  sinful  past.  We  are  thus  taken  back  to  the  symbolism  of  the 
last  chapter  (vi.  6),  to  which  St.  Paul  also  throws  in  an  allusion 
in  T^  (K  P€KpS>v  iyfpdfVTt,  The  two  lines  of  symbolism  really  run 
parallel  to  each  other  and  it  is  easy  to  connect  them. 

6  ndk(u6s  avBpwroi  =•  The  Husband : 

Crucifixion  of  the  iraX.  avB.  =  Death  of  the  Husband: 

Resurrection  =  Re-Marriage : 

Qv^  iovktvfiv  rf  6c^  :=  Kapno^ptiM  rf  8e^. 

<lt  r6  ytvMai.  ^|i&t  Irlp^.  Lips,  takes  this  not  of  '  being  married  to 
another  husband,*  but  of 'joining  another  master^  on  the  ground  that  there 
is  no  marriage  to  the  Law,  This  however  (i)  is  unnecessary,  because 
marriage  to  the  '  old  man  *  carries  with  it  subjection  to  the  Law,  so  that  the 
dissolution  of  the  marriage  involves  release  from  the  Law  by  a  step  which  is 
close  and  inevitable ;  (a)  it  is  wrong,  because  of  Kapvo^prjacu,  which  it  is 
clearly  forced  and  against  the  context  to  refer,  as  Lips,  does^  to  anything  but 
the  offspring  of  marriage. 

Kapiro^f>i^<r»fi,eK  tu  6ew.  The  natural  sequel  to  the  metaphor  of 
*  Marriage.'  The  *  fruit '  which  the  Christian,  wedded  to  Christ,  is 
to  bear  is  of  course  that  of  a  reformed  life. 

6.  St€  ydp  ^ficv  iv  rj  aapici.  This  verse  develops  the  idea  con- 
tained in  Kapiro<l)opff(r»iJL€v :  the  new  marriage  ought  to  be  fruitful, 
because  the  old  one  was.  tlvai  «p  r§  aapxi  is  the  opposite  of  emu 
^v  r^  vpfvuari :  the  one  is  a  life  which  has  no  higher  object  than 
the  gratification  of  the  senses,  the  other  is  a  life  permeated  by  the 
Spirit.  Although  aap(  is  human  nature  especially  on  the  side  of 
its  frailty,  it  does  not  follow  that  there  is  any  dualism  in  St.  Paul's 
conception  or  that  he  regards  the  body  as  inherently  sinful. 
Indeed  this  very  passage  proves  the  contrary.  It  implies  that  it 
is  possible  to  be  *  in  the  body '  without  being  *  in  the  flesh.'  The 
body,  as  such,  is  plastic  to  influences  of  either  kind :  it  may  be 
worked  upon  by  Sin  through  the  senses,  or  it  may  be  worked  upon 
by  the  Spirit.  In  either  case  the  motive-force  comes  from  without. 
The  body  itself  is  neutral.  See  esp.  the  excellent  discussion  in 
Gifford,  pp.  48-52. 

rd  iradi^fiara  tuK  ^f&apnuK:  irdBrjfui  has  the  same  sort  of  ambiguity 
as  our  word  *  passion.'  It  means  (i)  an  *  impression,'  esp.  a  *  pain- 
ful impression '  or  suffering ;  (2)  the  reaction  which  follows  upon 
some  strong  impression  of  sense  (cf.  Gal.  v.  24).  The  gen.  raw 
a/iapri&p  =  *  connected  with  sins,'  *  leading  to  sins.' 

rd  Sid  ToC  I'oiiou.  Here  St.  Paul,  as  his  manner  is,  'throws 
up  a  finger-post '  which  points  to  the  coming  section  of  his  argu- 
ment.   The  phrase  did  rod  v6nov  is  explained  at  length  in  the  next 
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paragraph :  it  refers  to  the  effect  of  Law  in  calling  forth  and 
aggravating  sin. 

^nripYciTo.  The  pricks  and  stings  of  passion  were  active  in  our 
members  (cf.  i  Thess.  ii.  13;  a  Thess.  ii.  7 ;  2  Cor.  i.  6,  iv.  12  ; 
Gal.  v.  6,  &c.). 

r^  Bavdrt^ :  ddf,  commodt,  contrasted  with  Kafmo(f>.  ry  Ge^  above. 

6.  i^i'l  S^  KaTT|pYi^OY)jii€K  dird  tou  KOfiou.  '  But  as  it  is  we '  (in  our 
peccant  part,  the  old  man)  *  were  discharged  or  annulled  from  the 
Law '  (x.  e.  we  had  an  end  put  to  our  relations  with  the  Law ;  by 
the  death  of  our  old  man  there  was  nothing  left  on  which  the  Law 
could  wreak  its  vengeance;  we  were  'struck  with  atrophy'  in 
respect  to  it:  see  on  ver.  2).    nm  fffAtis  KorrjpyfiBrjfxtv ',  tov  Kortxofifpov 

napa   t^s    Afrnprias   avOpimov  itaKaiov  aatnBa»6vroi  kou.  Ta<f>€VTos  Chrys. 

We  observe  how  Chrys.  here  practically  comes  round  to  the  same 
side  as  Gif. 

The  renderings  of  KanjpyTfOrffitv  are  rather  interesting,  and  show  the  diffi- 
cnlty  of  finding  an  exact  equivalent  in  other  languages:  evcuimii  sumus 
Tert. ;  soluti  sumus  Codd.  Clarom.  Sangerm.  Vulg.  ( »  '  we  were  on- 
bonnden  *  Wic. ;  *  we  are  loosed '  Rhem.) ;  '  we  are  delivered '  Tyn.  Cran. 
Genev.  AV. ;  *we  are  discharged'  RV. ;  mms  avons  iti  degagis  Oltr.  {Le 
Nouveaii  Test,,  Geneva,  1874);  nun  aber  sind  wir  fur  das  Gesetz  nicht 
mehrda  Wdzsacker  {Dtis  Neue  Test,,  Freiburg  i  B.  i88a,  ed.  3). 

diro6av6vTcs.  AV.  apparently  read  iMoBavivios,  for  which  there  is  no 
MS.  authority,  but  which  seems  to  be  derived  by  a  mistake  of  Beza  following 
Erasmus  from  a  comment  of  Chrysostom's  (see  Tisch.  ad  loc).  The 
Western  text  (D  £  F  G,  codd.  ap.  Orig.-lat.  and  most  Latins)  boldly  corrects 
to  TOV  9a  arov,  which  would  go  with  rov  yofMv,  and  which  gives  an  easier 
construction,  though  not  a  better  sense.  After  anQ$ak6vT€s  we  must  supply 
iietly^,  just  as  in  vi.  2 1  we  had  to  supply  iictlvuw, 

Iv  »  Karcix^ftcOa.  The  antecedent  of  cV  ^  is  taken  by  nearly  all 
commentators  as  equivalent  to  r^  v6pif  (whether  cVr/i^  or  rovra>  is 
regarded  as  masc.  or  better  neutr.).  Gif.  argues  against  referring 
it  to  the  'old  state,'  'the  old  man/  that  this  is  not  sufficiently 
suggested  by  the  context.  But  wherever  *  death  *  is  spoken  of  it  is 
primarily  this  '  old  state,'  or  *  old  man '  which  dies,  so  that  the  use 
of  the  term  ano6av6vTts  alone  seems  enough  to  suggest  it.  It  was 
this  old  sinful  state  which  brought  man  under  the  grip  of  the  Law; 
when  the  sinful  life  ceased  the  Law  lost  its  hold. 

fioTc  SouXcucik:  not  *so  that  we  serve'  (RV.  and  most  com- 
mentators), but  'so  as  /o  serve,'  i.  e.  *  enabling  us  to  serve.'  The 
stress  is  thrown  back  upon  KorrjfryriBtjfup, — we  were  so  completely 
discharged  as  to  set  us  free  to  serve. 

The  true  distinction  between  £<rre  with  infin.  and  Acrrc  with  indie,  which  is 
not  always  observed  in  RV.,  is  well  stated  by  Goodwin,  Moods  and  Tenses,  ed. 
1889,  %  584  (with  the  quotation  from  Shilleto,  De  Fals.  Leg.  App.  in  the  note>, 
and  for  N.T.  by  the  late  Canon  T.  S.  Evans  in  the  Expos,  for  1883,  i.  3  ff . : 
£<rrc  with  indie,  states  the  definite  result  which  as  a  matter  of  fact  does 
follow ;  £<rrc  with  infin.  states  the  contemplated  result  which  in  the  natural 
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oonrse  ou^ht  to  follow.  &art  with  indie,  lays  stress  on  the  effect ;  Sun*  with 
infin.  on  the  cause.  Thus  in  i  Cor.  i.  7  6<ttc  {nrrtp^ffBai  »  'causing  or 
inspiring  you  to  feel  behindhand*  (see  Sp.  Comm.  ad loc,^ ;  in  Matt.  xiii.  32 
'fivnok  94vSpcVy  Start  i\0€iv  rd  rcrctvd  koI  KaraoKr^vovv  «  '  becomes  a  tree 
Ing  enough  for  the  birds  to  come/  &c.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  distinction 
corresponds  to  the  difference  in  the  general  character  of  the  two  moods. 

i¥  KaiK^TiiTi  iTKCufiaros  .  .  •  iraXai<^n)Ti  ypdftfiaTos.  In  each  case 
the  gen.  is  what  is  called  of  *  apposition' :  it  denotes  that  in  which 
the  newness,  or  oldness,  consists.  The  essential  feature  of  the  new 
slate  is  that  it  is  one  of '  Spirit';  of  the  old  state,  that  it  is  regulated 
by  '  written  Law.'  The  period  of  the  Paraclete  has  succeeded  to 
the  period  which  took  its  character  from  the  Sinaitic  legislation. 
The  Christian  life  turns  on  an  inspiration  from  above,  not  on  an 
elaborate  code  of  commands  and  prohibitions.  A  fuller  explanation 
of  the  Kotvirrig  frvtvfiarog  is  given  in  ch.  viii. 

It  is  perhaps  well  to  remind  the  reader  who  is  not  careful  to  check  the, 
study  of  the  English  versions  by  the  Greek  that  the  opposition  between 
ypA/ifjM  and  wvfvfut  is  not  exactly  identical  with  that  which  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  drawing  between  'the  letter'  and  *the  spirit'  as  the  'literal*  and 
'spiritual  sense  of  a  writing.  In  this  antithesis  ypa/ifta  is  with  St.  Taul 
always  the  Law  of  Moses,  as  a  written  code,  while  wct/fia  is  the  operation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  characteristic  of  Christianity  (cf.  Rom.  ii.  29;  a  Cor.  iii.  6). 


IiAW  ANT)  SIN. 

VII.  7-26.  If  release  from  Sin  means  release  from  Law, 
must  we  then  identify  Law  with  Sin  ?  No.  Law  reveals 
the  sinfulness  of  Sin,  and  by  this  very  revelation  stirs  up  the 
dormant  Sin  to  action.  But  this  is  not  because  the  Law 
itself  is  evil — on  the  contrary  it  is  good — but  that  Sin  may 
be  exposed  and  its  guilt  aggravated  (w.  7-13). 

This  is  what  takes  place.  I  have  a  double  self  But  my 
better  self  is  impotent  to  prevent  me  from  doiftg  wrong 
(vv.  14-17).  //  is  equally  impotent  to  make  m£  do  right 
(w.  18-21).  There  is  thus  a  constant  conflict  going  on^ 
from  which,  unaided^  I  can  hope  for  no  deliverance.  But^ 
God  be  thanked^  through  Christ  deliverame  comes  I  (w. 
ai-25). 

'  I  spoke  a  moment  ago  of  sinful  passions  working  through  Law, 
and  of  the  death  to  Sin  as  carrying  with  it  a  release  from  the  Law. 
Does  it  follow  that  the  Law  itself  is  actually  a  form  of  Sin  ?    An 
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intolerable  thought  I  On  the  contrary  it  was  the  Law  and  nothing 
else  through  which  I  learnt  the  true  nature  of  Sin.  For  instance, 
I  knew  the  sinfulness  of  covetous  or  illicit  desire  only  by  the  Law 
saying  '  Thou  shalt  not  covet.'  •  But  the  lurking  Sin  within  me 
started  into  activity,  and  by  the  help  of  that  express  command, 
provoking  to  that  which  it  prohibited,  led  me  into  all  kinds  of 
conscious  and  sinful  covetousness.  For  without  Law  to  bring  it 
out  Sin  lies  dead — ^inert  and  passive.  •  And  while  sin  was  dead, 
I  -  my  inner  self — was  alive,  in  happy  unconsciousness,  following 
my  bent  with  no  pangs  of  conscience  excited  by  Law.  But  then 
came  this  Tenth  Commandment ;  and  with  its  coming  Sin  awoke 
to  life,  while  I — sad  and  tragic  contrast — died  the  living  death  of 
sin,  precursor  of  eternal  death.  *®  And  the  commandment  which 
was  given  to  point  men  the  way  to  life,  this  very  commandment 
was  found  in  my  case  to  lead  to  death.  ^  For  Sin  took  advantage 
of  it,  and  by  the  help  of  the  commandment — at  once  confronting 
me  with  the  knowledge  of  right  and  provoking  me  to  do  that 
which  was  wrong — it  betrayed  me,  so  that  I  fell ;  and  the  com- 
mandment was  the  weapon  with  which  it  slew  me.  ^*The  result  i> 
that  the  Law,  as  a  whole,  is  holy,  inasmuch  as  it  proceeds  from  God : 
and  each  single  commandment  has  the  like  character  of  holiness, 
justice,  and  beneficence.  "Am  1  then  to  say  that  a  thing  so 
excellent  in  itself  to  me  proved  fatal  ?  Not  for  a  moment.  It  was 
rather  the  demon  Sin  which  wrought  the  mischief  And  the  reason 
why  it  was  permitted  to  do  so  was  that  it  might  be  shown  in 
its  true  colours,  convicted  of  being  the  pernicious  thing  that  it  is, 
by  the  fact  that  it  made  use  of  a  good  instrument.  Law,  to 
work  out  upon  me  the  doom  of  death.  For  this  reason  Sin  was 
permitted  to  have  its  way,  in  order  that  through  its  perverted 
use  of  the  Divine  commandment  it  might  be  seen  in  all  its  utter 
hideousness. 

"  The  blame  cannot  attach  to  the  Law.  For  we  all  know  that 
the  Law  has  its  origin  from  the  Spirit  of  God  and  derives  its 
character  from  that  Spirit,  while  I,  poor  mortal,  am  made  of  frail 
human  flesh  and  blood,  sold  like  any  slave  in  the  market  into  the 
servitude  of  Sin.  "  It  is  not  the  Law,  and  not  my  own  deliberate 
self,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  evil ;  because  my  actions  are  exe- 
cuted blindly  with  no  proper  concurrence  of  the  will.    I  purpose  one 
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way,  I  act  another.  I  hate  a  thing,  but  do  it.  "  And  by  this  very 
fact  that  I  hate  the  thing  that  I  do,  my  conscience  bears  testimony 
to  the  Law,  and  recognizes  its  excellence.  *^  So  that  the  state  of  the 
case  is  this.  It  is  not  I,  my  true  self,  who  put  into  act  what  is 
repugnant  to  me,  but  Sin  which  has  possession  of  me.  '*  For  I  am 
aware  that  in  me  as  I  appear  to  the  outer  world — in  this  *  body 
that  does  me  grievous  wrong,'  there  dwells  (in  any  permanent  and 
predominating  shape)  nothing  that  is  good.  The  will  indeed  to  do 
good  is  mine,  and  I  can  command  it ;  but  the  performance  I  cannot 
command.  "  For  the  actual  thing  that  I  do  is  not  the  good  that 
I  wish  to  do ;  but  my  moral  agency  appears  in  the  evil  that  I  wish 
to  avoid.  **  But  if  I  thus  do  what  I  do  not  wish  to  do,  then  the 
active  force  in  me,  the  agent  that  carries  out  the  act,  is  not  my  true 
self  (which  is  rather  seen  in  the  wish  to  do  right),  but  the  tyrant 
Sin  which  holds  possession  of  me.  "  I  find  therefore  this  law — 
if  so  it  may  be  called — this  stern  necessity  laid  upon  me  from 
without,  that  much  as  I  wish  to  do  what  is  good,  the  evil  lies  at  my 
door.  "For  I  am  a  divided  being.  In  my  innermost  self,  the 
thinking  and  reasoning  part  of  me,  I  respond  joyfully  to  the  Law 
of  God.  **  But  then  I  see  a  different  Law  dominating  this  bodily 
organism  of  mine,  and  making  me  do  its  behests.  This  other  Law 
takes  the  field  in  arms  against  the  Law  of  Reason  and  Conscience, 
and  drags  me  away  captive  in  the  fetters  of  Sin,  the  Power  which 
has  such  a  fatal  grip  upon  my  body.  •*  Unhappy  man  that  I  am — 
torn  with  a  conflict  from  which  there  seems  to  be  no  issue  I  This 
body  from  which  proceed  so  many  siriful  impulses ;  this  body  which 
makes  itself  the  instrument  of  so  many  acts  of  sin ;  this  body 
which  is  thus  dragging  me  down  to  death. — How  shall  I  ever  get 
free  from  it  ?  What  Deliverer  will  come  and  rescue  me  from  its 
oppression  ? 

*■  A  Deliverer  has  come.  And  I  can  only  thank  God,  approach- 
ing His  Presence  in  humble  gratitude,  through  Him  to  whom  the 
deliverance  is  due — Jesus  Messiah,  our  Lord. 

Without  His  intervention — so  long  as  I  am  left  to  my  own 
unaided  self — the  state  that  I  have  been  describing  may  be  briefly 
summarized.  In  this  twofold  capacity  of  mine  I  serve  two  masters : 
with  my  conscience  I  serve  the  Law  of  God;  with  my  bodily 
organism  the  Law  of  Sin. 
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7.  So  far  Sin  and  Law  have  been  seen  in  such  close  connexion 
that  it  becomes  necessary  to  define  more  exactly  the  relation 
between  them.  In  discussing  this  the  Apostle  is  led  to  consider 
the  action  of  both  upon  the  character  and  the  struggle  to  which 
they  give  rise  in  the  soul. 

It  is  evident  that  Mardon  had  this  section,  as  Tertullian  tarns  against  him 
St.  Paul's  refusal  to  listen  to  any  attack  upon  the  Law,  which  Marcion 
ascrilied  to  the.  Demiurge :  AbomituUur  apostolus  criminationem  legis  .  . . 
Quid  deo  itnputas  legis  quod  legi  eius  apostolus  impuiare  non  audgt  t  Atquin 
et  accumulat :  Lex  sancta,  et  praeceptum  eius  iustum  et  bonnm.  Si  taliter 
vtneratur  legem  creatoris,  quomodo  tpsum  destruat  nescio. 

6  i^fios  dfiaprta.  It  had  just  been  shown  (ver.  5)  that  Sin  makes 
use  o/xht  Law  to  effect  the  destruction  of  the  sinner.  Does  it 
follow  that  Sin  is  to  be  identified  with  the  Law  ?  Do  the  two  so 
overlap  each  other  that  the  Law  itself  comes  under  the  description 
of  Sin  ?  St.  Paul,  like  every  pious  Jew,  repels  this  conclusion  with 
horror. 

dXXd  contradicts  emphatically  the  notion  that  the  Law  is  Sin. 
On  the  contrary  the  Law  first  told  me  what  Sin  was. 

oOk  SyFup.  It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  this  is  to  be  taken 
hypothetically  (for  oIk  h»  tyvidv^  av  omitted  to  give  a  greater  sense 
of  actuality,  Ktihner,  Gr,  Gramm.  ii.  176  f.)  or  whether  it  is  simply 
temporal.  Lips.  Oltr.  and  others  adopt  the  hypothetical  sense 
both  here  and  with  ovk.  jidtiv  below.  Gif.  Va.  make  both  ovk 
tyvatp  and  OVK  ^dctv  plain  statement  of  fact.  .  Mey.-W.  Go.  take 
OVK  tfyvwv  temporally,  oi>k  Sdtip  hypothetically.  As  the  context  is 
a  sort  of  historical  retrospect  the  simple  statement  seems  most  in 
place. 

rf)v  T«  ydp  ItnOvftCav.  re  ')/dp  is  best  explained  as  ■>  'for  also,* '  for  indeed ' 
(Gif.  Win.  §  liii.  p.  561  £.  T. ;  otherwise  Va.).  The  general  proposition  is 
proved  by  a  concrete  example. 

Syvuv  . .  .  -QSciv  retain  their  proper  meanings :  Ifyvoir,  '  I  learnt,*  implies 
more  intimate  experimental  acquaintance;  jldtiv  is  simple  knowledge  that 
there  was  such  a  thing  as  lust 

^iriOufiirjacis.  The  Greek  word  has  a  wider  sense  than  our 
'covet';    it  includes  every  kind  of  illicit  desire. 

8.  d^opfj,V  XaPoucra :  '  getting  a  start,'  finding  a  point  dappui^  or, 
as  we  should  say,  '  something  to  take  hold  of.'  In  a  military 
sense  ai^p\kr\  =  *•  a  base  of  operations '  (Thuc.  i.  90.  2,  &c.).  In 
a  literary  sense  af^^^^v  Xa/3f Iv  ==  '  to  take  a  hint/  '  adopt  a  sug- 
gestion ' ;  cf.  Eus.  Ep.  ad  Carpianum  U  rov  novfifiaroi  rov  irpotiprj- 
fiivov  aydpot  ctXiT^ttf  a<l>opfjMs,  And  SO  here  in  a  moral  sense  :  Sin 
exists,  but  apart  from  Law  it  has  nothing  to  work  upon,  no  means 
of  producing  guilt     Law  gives  it  just  the  opportunity  it  wants. 

i^  dfiapTia:  see  p.  145,  sup. 

Bid  Ti)s  ^KToXt|s.    The  prep,  did  and  the  position  of  the  word 

N  a 
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show  that  it  is  better  taken  with  KampyairaTo  than  with  d(l>opfi» 
Xa/3.  €VT  \ri  is  the  single  commandment ;  i^fxos  the  code  as  a 
whole. 

X«>pls  Y^p  .  .  .  rcKpcL  A  standing  thought  which  we  have  had 
before,  iv.  15;  v.  13:  cf.  iii.  20. 

9.  ?la)i'  {fCfjy  B ;  efow  1 7).  St.  Paul  uses  a  vivid  figurative 
expression,  not  of  course  with  the  full  richness  of  meaning  which 
he  sometimes  gives  to  it  (i,  17;  viii.  13,  Sec).  He  is  describing 
the  state  prior  to  Law  primarily  in  himself  as  a  child  before  the 
consciousness  of  law  has  taken  hold  upon  him ;  but  he  uses  this 
experience  as  typical  of  that  both  of  individuals  and  nations  before 
they  are  restrained  by  express  command.  The  *  natural  man ' 
flourishes ;  he  does  freely  and  without  hesitation  all  that  he  has 
a  mind  to  do;  he  puts  forth  all  his  vitality,  unembarrassed  by 
the  checks  and  thwardngs  of  conscience.  It  is  the  kind  of  life 
which  is  seen  at  its  best  in  some  of  the  productions  of  Greek  art. 
Greek  life  had  no  doubt  its  deeper  and  more  serious  side ;  but 
this  comes  out  more  in  its  poetry  and  philosophy :  the  frieze  of 
ihe  Parthenon  is  the  consummate  expression  of  a  life  that  does 
not  look  beyond  the  morrow  and  has  no  inward  perplexities  to 
trouble  its  enjoyment  of  to-day.     See  the  general  discussion  below. 

dy^TfacK:  'sprang  into  life'  (T.  K.  Abbott).  Sin  at  first  is 
there,  but  dormant ;  not  until  it  has  the  help  of  the  Law  does  it 
become  an  active  power  of  mischief. 

11.  <inTrd-n|a^  fie.  The  language  is  suggested  by  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Fall  (Gen.  iii.  13  LXX ;  cf.  2  Cor.  xi.  3;  i  Tim.  ii. 
14).  Sin  here  takes  the  place  of  the  Tempter  there.  In  both 
cases  the  *  commandment ' — acknowledged  only  to  be  broken — 
is  the  instrument  which  is  made  use  of  to  bring  about  the  disas- 
trous and  fatal  end. 

12.  6  fiCK  v6\Los*  The  ntu  expects  a  following  di.  St.  Paul  had 
probably  intended  to  write  i  di  &iinpria  Korrfpyda-aro  cV  (pni  t6v 
BdvoTov,  or  something  of  the  kind ;  but  he  digresses  to  explain  how 
a  good  Law  can  have  evil  consequences,  and  so  he  fails  to  com- 
plete the  sentence  on  the  same  plan  on  which  he  had  begun  it.  On 
St.  Paul's  view  of  the  nature  and  functions  of  the  Law  see  below. 

It  is  hardly  safe  to  argue  with  Zahn  {Gesch.  d,  K.  ii.  517)  from  the  lan- 
guage of  Tertullian  (given  above  on  ver.  7)  that  that  writer  had  before  him 
a  corrupt  Marcionitic  text — not,  Zahn  thinks,  actually  due  to  Marcion,  but 
corrupted  since  his  time — 1)  ivroK^  ahrov  iutaia  for  1)  ivr.  Ayia  xal  hiieaia. 
It  is  more  probable  that  Tert.  is  reproducing  his  text  rather  freely :  in  De 
PtidU.  6  he  leaves  out  koX  hiKoka^  lex  quidem  sancta  est  et  praeceptum 
sanctum  et  optimum  (the  use  of  superlative  for  positive  is  fairly  common  in 
Latin  versions  and  writers). 

13.  Why  was  this  strange  perversion  of  so  excellent  a  thing  as 
the  Law  permitted  ?     This  very  perversion  served  to  aggravate  the 
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horror  of  Sin :  not  content  with  the  evil  which  it  is  in  itself  it 
must  needs  turn  to  evil  that  which  was  at  once  Divine  in  its  origin 
and  beneficent  in  its  purpose.  To  say  this  was  to  pronounce  its 
condemnation :  it  was  like  giving  it  full  scope,  so  that  the  whole 
world  might  see  {(fxivn)  of  what  extremities  {xaff  imtpffcXftp)  Sin 
was  capable. 

14.  The  section  which  follows  explains  more  fully  by  a  psycho- 
logical analysis  haw  it  is  that  the  Law  is  broken  and  that  Sin 
works  such  havoc.  There  is  a  germ  of  good  in  human  nature, 
a  genuine  desire  to  do  what  is  right,  but  this  is  overborne  by  the 
force  of  temptation  acting  through  the  bodily  appetites  and 
passions. 

iTKcuf&aTiK^s.  The  Law  is  'spiritual,'  as  the  Manna  and  the 
Water  from  the  Rock  were  *  spiritual'  (i  Cor.  x.  3,  4)  in  the  sense 
of  being  *  Spirit-caused '  or  *  Spirit-given/  but  with  the  further 
connotation  that  the  character  of  the  Law  is  such  as  corresponds 
to  its  origin. 

adpKipos  {a-apKucos  t^c  L  P  ol,)  denotes  simply  the  material  of 
which  human  nature  is  composed,  '  made  of  flesh  and  blood ' 
(i  Cor.  iii.  I ;  2  Cor.  iii.  3),  and  as  such  exposed  to  all  the  tempta- 
tions which  act  through  the  body.  « 

There  has  been  considerable  controversy  as  to  the  bearing  of  the  antithesis 
in  St.  Paul  l>etween  the  a6.p^  and  wcv^.  It  has  been  maintained  that  this 
antithesis  amounts  to  dualism,  that  St.  Paul  regards  the  a&p^  as  inherently 
evil  and  the  cause  of  evil,  and  that  this  dualistic  conception  is  Greek  or 
Hellenistic  and  not  Jewish  in  its  origin.  So,  but  with  differences  among 
themselves,  Holsten  ^1855,  1868),  Ricn.  Schmidt  (1870),  LUdemann  (187a), 
and  to  some  extent  Pfleiderer  (1873).  [In  the  second  edition  of  his  Paulin- 
ismus  (1890),  Pfleiderer  refers  so  much  of*  St.  Paul's  teaching  on  this  head 
as  seems  to  go  beyond  the  O.  T.  not  to  Hellenism,  but  to  the  later  Jewish 
doctrine  of  the  Fall,  much  as  it  has  been  expounded  above,  p.  136  ff.  In  this 
we  need  not  greatly  differ  from  him.]  The  most  elaborate  reply  was  that  of 
H.  H.  Wendt,  Die  Begnffe  Fleisch  und  Geist  (Gotha.  i8;8).  which  was 
made  the  basis  of  an  excellent  treatise  in  English  by  Dr.  W.  P.  Dickson, 
St.  PauVs  Use  of  the  Terms  Flesh  and  Spirit,  Glasgow,  1883.  Reference 
may  also  be  made  to  the  well-considered  statement  of  Dr.  Gifford  {Kotnans, 
pp.  48-52).  The  controversy  may  now  be  regarded  as  practically  closed, 
its  result  is  summed  up  by  Lipsius  in  these  decisive  words  :  '  The  Pauline 
anthropology  rests  entirely  on  an  Old  Testament  base ;  the  elements  in  it 
which  are  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Hellenistic  dualism  must  simply  be 
denied  {sind  einfach  %u  besireiien),^  The  points  peculiar  to  St.  Paul, 
according  to  Lipsius,  are  the  sharper  contrast  between  the  Divine  wcv/ia  and 
the  human  ^(i/x^,  and  the  reading  of  a  more  ethical  sense  into  oap^,  which 
was  originally  physical,  so  that  in  Gal.  v.  19  ff.,  Rom.  viii.  4  ff.  the  aap^ 
becomes  a  principle  directly  at  war  with  the  irvcOfia.  In  the  present  passage 
(Rom.  vii.  14-25)  the  opposing  principle  is  dfjuxpria,  and  the  cip{  is  only  the 
material  medium  (Substrat)  of  sensual  impulses  and  desires.  We  may  add 
that  this  is  Sl  Paul's  essential  view,  of  which  all  else  is  but  the  variant 
expression. 

15.  icaTipY<>Ko|Mu  ^  perficiOjperpetrOf  *  to  carry  into  effect,' '  put  into  execu- 
tion ' :  wp&aaot  *  ago,  to  act  as  a  moral  and  responsible  being :  now  ^facio, 
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to  produce  a  certain  result  without  reference  to  its  moral  character,  and 
simply  as  it  might  be  produced  by  inanimate  mechanism  (see  also  the  notes 
on  ch.  i.  32  :  ii.  9).  Of  course  the  specific  sense  may  not  be  always  marked 
by  the  context,  but  here  it  is  well  borne  out  throughout.  For  a  fuller 
account  of  the  distinction  see  Schmidt,  Lat,  u.  Gr.  Synonymik^  p.  294  ff. 

ov  Y^v«Mnco>  appears  to  describe  the  harmonious  and  conscious  working  of 
will  and  motive,  the  former  deliberately  accepting  and  carrying  out  the 
promptings  of  the  latter.  The  man  acts,  so  to  speak,  blindly :  he  is  not 
a  fully  conscious  agent :  a  force  which  he  cannot  resist  takes  the  decision  out 
of  his  hands. 

5  6/Xw.  The  exact  distinction  between  9i\v  and  fia6\oiJtni  has  been  much 
disputed,  and  is  difficult  to  mark.  On  the  whole  it  seems  that,  especially  in 
N.  T.  usage,  fiovKofuu  lays  the  greater  stress  on  the  idea  of  purpose,  delibera- 
tion, BiXat  on  the  more  emotional  aspect  of  will:  in  this  context  it  is 
evidently  something  short  of  the  final  act  of  volition,  and  practically  «  *  wish,' 
*  desire.'    See  especially  the  full  and  excellent  note  in  Grm.-Thay. 

17.  vuvl  Zi:  'as  it  is/  *  as  the  case  really  lies ' ;  the  contrast  is 
logical,  not  temporal. 

1?)  oiKouaa  iv  ^f&ol  df&apria.  [Read  ivoiKovaa  with  t^  B,  Method. 
(ap.  Phot.  cod,t  non  autem  ap.  Epiph.)]  This  indwelling  Sin  cor- 
responds to  the  indwelling  Spirit  of  the  next  chapter :  a  further 
proof  that  the  Power  which  exerts  so  baneful  an  influence  is 
not  merely  an  attribute  of  the  man  himself  but  has  an  objective 
existence. 

•  

18.  kv  ^f&oi,  TOUT*  IfoTiK,  K.T.X.  Thc  part  of  the  man  in  which 
Sin  thus  establishes  itself  is  not  his  higher  self,  his  conscience,  but 
his  lower  self,  the  *  flesh/  which,  if  not  itself  evil,  is  too  easily  made 
the  instrument  of  evil. 

irapdKciTai  |jioi :  '  lies  to  my  hand/  '  within  my  reach/ 

6b  NABC  47  67**fl/.,  Edd.:  olx^vpitrxw  DEFGKLP  &c. 
20.  t  oh  0ikcj  BCDEFG  a/.,  WH.  RV.:   d  oh  elKu  iyn  MAKLP 
&c.,  Tisch.  WH.  tnar^. 

21.  cupio-Ku  apa  t^k  i^fiOK :  '  I  find  then  this  rule,'  '  this  con- 
straining principle/  hardly  *  this  constantly  recurring  experience,' 
which  would  be  too  modern.  The  pofws  here  mentioned  is  akin 
to  the  ertpop  v6fiov  of  ver.  23.  It  is  not  merely  the  observed  fact 
that  the  will  to  do  good  is  forestalled  by  evil,  but  the  coercion  of 
the  will  that  is  thus  exercised.  Lips,  seems  to  be  nearest  to  the 
mark,  das  Gesetz  d,  h.  die  objectiv  mir  auferlegte  NothwmdigkeiL 

Many  commentators,  from  Chrysostom  onwards,  have  tried  to 
make  row  vSfwv  =  the  Mosaic  Law :  but  either  (i)'they  read  into  the 
passage  more  than  the  context  will  allow;  or  (ii)  they  give  to  the 
sentence  a  construction  which  is  linguistically  intolerable.  The 
best  attempt  in  this  direction  is  prob.  that  of  Va.  who  translates, 
'  I  find  then  with  regard  to  the  Law,  that  to  me  who  would  fain 
do  that  which  is  good,  to  me  (I  say)  that  which  is  evil  is  present/ 
He  supposes  a  double  break  in  the  construction  :  (i)  t6v  p6fju>p 
put  as  if  the  sentence  had  been  intended  to  run  '  I  find  then  the 
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Law — when  I  wish  to  do  good — powerless  to  help  me ' ;  and  (2) 
ffjLoi  repeated  for  the  sake  of  clearness.  It  is  apparently  in 
a  similar  sense  that  Dr.  T.  K.  Abbott  proposes  as  an  alternative 
rendering  (the  first  being  as  above),  *With  respect  to  the  law, 
I  find,'  &c.  But  the  anacoluthon  after  r6y  pS^aov  seems  too  great 
even  for  dictation  to  an  amanuensis.  Other  expedients  like  those 
of  Mey.  (not  Mey.-W.)  Fri.  Ew.  are  still  more  impossible.  See 
esp.  Gif.  Additional  Note,  p.  145. 

22.  cnim^Sofiai  rf  v6iuf  tou  ecou :  what  it  approves,  I  gladly  and 
cordially  approve. 

Kard  t6v  2o-u  ai^pfturoi^.  St.  Paul,  as  we  have  seen  (on  vi.  6), 
makes  great  use  of  this  phrase  avOpionot,  which  goes  back  as  far  as 
Plato.  Now  he  contrasts  the  *old'  with  the  'new  man'  (or,  as 
we  should  say,  the  *  old  *  with  the  *  new  self)  ;  now  he  contrasts 
the  'outer  man,'  or  the  body  {6  7(u  Mpumo^  2  Cor.  iv.  16),  with  the 
*  inner  man,'  the  conscience  or  reason  (2  Cor.  iv.  16;  Eph.  iii.  16). 

28.  IrcpoK  y^fioK :  *  a  different  law '  (for  the  di.  tinction  between 
erf  pot,  *  different,'  and  SXKos^  *  another,' '  a  second,'  see  the  commen- 
tators on  Gal.  i.  6,  7). 

There  are  two  Imperatives  (i^/mm)  within  the  man :  one,  that  of 
conscience;  the  other,  that  proceeding  from  the  action  of  Sin 
upon  the  body.  One  of  these  Imperatives  is  the  moral  law,  '  Thou 
shalt'  and  'Thou  shalt  not';  the  other  is  the  violent  impulse  of 
passion. 

T$  v6^(f  TOU  Ko^  fiou.  For  vovs  see  on  i.  28 :  it  is  the  rational 
pan  of  conscience,  the  faculty  which  decides  between  right  and 
wrong :  strictly  speaking  it  belongs  to  the  region  of  morals  rather 
than  to  that  of  intercourse  with  God,  or  religion ;  but  it  may  be 
associated  with   and   brought  under  the  influence  of  the  irv^vfia 

(Eph.  iv.  23  dvt»P€ov<r$€U  rf  nvtvfiari  rov  vo6s :  cf.  Rom.  xii.  2),  jUSt  as 

on  the  other  hand  it  may  be  corrupted  by  the  flesh  (Rom.  i.  28). 

24.  raXatirupos  ^u  ak6p«inros.  A  heart-rending  cry,  from  the 
depths  of  despair.  It  is  difficult  to  think  of  this  as  exactly  St.  Paul's 
own  experience :  as  a  Christian  he  seems  above  it,  as  a  Pharisee 
below  it — self-satisfaction  was  too  ingrained  in  the  Pharisaic  temper, 
the  performance  of  Pharisaic  righteousness  was  too  well  within  the 
compass  of  an  average  will.  But  St.  Paul  was  not  an  ordinary 
Pharisee.  He  dealt  too  honestly  with  himself,  so  that  sooner  or 
later  the  self-satisfaction  natural  to  the  Pharisee  must  give  way: 
and  his  experience  as  a  Christian  would  throw  back  a  lurid  light  on 
those  old  days  '  of  which  he  was  now  ashamed.'  So  that,  what  with 
his  knowledge  of  himself,  and  what  with  his  sympathetic  penetration 
into  the  hearts  of  others,  he  had  doubtless  materials  enough  for  the 
picture  which  he  has  drawn  here  with  such  extraordinary  power. 
He  has  sat  for  his  own  likeness;  but  there  are  ideal  traits  in  the 
picture  as  well 
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iK  Tou  <rcS|taTos  tou  Oai^dTou  ixmStou.  In  construction  rovrov  might 
go  with  (TMfiaros  {'  from  this  body  of  death ') :  but  it  is  far  better  to 
take  it  in  the  more  natural  connexion  with  Savarov ;  '  the  body  of 
this  death '  which  already  has  me  in  its  clutches.  Sin  and  death 
are  inseparable  :  as  the  body  involves  me  in  sin  it  also  involves  me 
in  mortality ;  physical  death  to  be  followed  by  eternal,  the  death  of 
the  body  by  the  death  of  tlie  soul. 

25.  clpa  001^  K.T.X.  A  terse  compressed  summary  of  the  previous 
paragraph,  vv.  7-24,  describing  in  two  strokes  the  state  of  things 
prior  to  the  intervention  of  Christ.  The  expression  is  that  which 
comes  from  deep  feeling.  The  particular  phrases  hardly  seem  to 
need  further  explanation. 

c^opiorA  T^  B§^.  The  trne  reading  is  probably  x^P^'  ^V  ^*9'  The 
evidence  stands  thus. 

X<ip(y  T^  Btft  Bf  Sah.,  Orig.  s^mel  Hieron.  sem'el. 

Xop^f  S^  'TV  ^^9  K*  ^'  {de  C*  non  liquet)  minttsc,  aliq,.  Boh.  Arm  ,  Cyr.- 

Alex.  Jo.-Damasc. 
i)  x<^P  ^  '''o^  ^*^^  ^  ^  ^^1  <lc  Vulg.,  Orig.-lat.  bis  Hieron.  semel  Ambrstr. 
4  X^P^^  ^^^  Kvpiov  FG.  fg,  cf.  Iren.-lat. 
«vxap«rT«    Ty    ecf)    N»AKLP    &c.,   Syrr.    Goth.,    Orig.    bis    Chrys. 

Theodrt.  al.     [tvyapiaiSt  8({;  Method,  ap.  Epiph.  cod.^  sed  x^P**  ^9^ 

Offy  Vfl  x^P^*  ^^  ^$  ^*9  Epiph.  edd.  pr,  \  vid.  Bonwetsch,  Methodius 

von  Olympus^  i.  204.] 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  reading  of  B  woald  explain  all  the  rest.  The 
reading  of  the  mass  of  MSS.  wouid  be  derived  from  it  (not  at  once  but  by 
successive  steps)  by  the  doubling  of  two  pairs  of  letters, 

TOYTOY;^€Y]xApic[T(o]Ta)0€aj. 

The  descent  of  the  other  readings  may  be  best  represented  by  a  table. 

X^pic  TO)  Oe({> 

I  [  CYXApiCTO)   T(i)  0€<5> 

xApic  hi.  T<5)  0€(i)  H   X^P'C  TOY  0tOY  (0?) 

H  x^P'^  TOY  Kyp'ioy  (Ky) 

The  other  possibility  would  be  that  <t/xap«rrw  r^  Off)  had  got  reduced  to 
Xa/MS  Tf)  Hf^  by  successive  dropping  of  letters.  But  this  must  have  taken 
place  very  early.     It  is  also  conceivable  that  x^'  '^  preceded  x<ipi%  only. 


The  Inward  Conflict, 

Two  subjects  for  discussion  are  raised,  or  are  commonly  treated 
as  if  they  were  raised,  by  this  section,  (i)  Is  the  experience 
described  that  of  the  regenerate  or  unregenerate  man?  (2)  Is  it, 
or  is  it  not,  the  experience  of  St.  Paul  hhnself  ? 

I  (a).  Origen  and  the  mass  of  Greek  Fathers  held  that  the 
passage  refers  to  the  unregenerate  man.     (i)  Appeal  is  made  to 

such  expressions  as  n€7rpafUvos  \m6  rriv  dfiafjrUw  ver.  14,  KartpyaCofiai 
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t6  kokSp]  w.  19,  20,  ToKcuntapos  iyci  avBponros  ver.  24.  It  is  argued 
;hat  language  like  this  is  nowhere  found  of  the  regenerate  state, 
(ii)  When  other  expressions  are  adduced  which  seem  to  make  for 
the  opposite  conclusion,  it  is  urged  that  parallels  to  them  may  be 
quoted  from  Pagan  literature,  e,g,  the  video  meliora  of  Ovid  and 
many  other  like  sayings  in  Euripides,  Xenophon,  Seneca,  Epictetus 
(see  Dr.  T.  K.  Abbott  on  ver.  15  of  this  chapter),  (iii)  The  use  of 
the  present  tense  is  explained  as  dramatic.  The  Apostle  throws 
himself  back  into  the  time  which  he  is  describing. 

(ti)  Another  group  of  writers,  Methodius  (ob.  310  a.d.),  Augustine 
and  the  Latin  Fathers  generally,  the  Reformers  especially  on  the 
Calvinistic  side,  refer  the  passage  rather  to  the  regenerate,  (i)  An 
opposite  set  of  expressions  is  quoted,  ynfrS^  \rh  leaicdv]  ver.  15,  6i\i» 
iroiilv  t6  Kokov  ver.  21,  avv^^ofxai  r^  p6fief  ver.  2  2.  It  is  said  that  these 
are  inconsistent  with  the  amfWoTpuDfiiPoi  km  ixBpoi  of  Col.  i.  21  and 
with  descriptions  like  that  of  Rom.  viii.  7,  8.  (ii)  Stress  is  laid  on 
the  present  tenses :  and  in  proof  that  these  imply  a  present  experi- 
ence, reference  is  made  to  passages  like  i  Cor.  ix.  27  vira>7ria^a>  iiov 
TO  crw/jui  icai  doi/Xay<0y».  That  even  the  regenerate  may  have  this 
mixed  experience  is  thought  to  be  proved,  e.g.  by  Gal.  vi.  17. 

Clearly  there  is  a  double  strain  of  language.  The  state  of  things 
described  is  certainly  a  conflict  in  which  opposite  forces  are  struggling 
for  the  mastery. 

Whether  such  a  state  belongs  to  the  regenerate  or  the  unre- 
generate  man  seems  to  push  us  back  upon  the  further  question, 
What  we  mean  by  *  regenerate.'  The  word  is  used  in  a  higher  and 
a  lower  sense.  In  the  lower  sense  it  is  applied  to  all  baptized 
Christians.  In  that  sense  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
experience  described  may  fairly  come  within  it. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  the  higher  stages  of  the  spiritual  life  seem 
to  be  really  excluded.  The  sigh  of  relief  in  ver.  25  marks  a  dividing 
line  between  a  period  of  conflict  and  a  period  where  conflict  is 
practically  ended.  This  shows  that  the  present  tenses  are  in  any 
case  not  to  be  taken  too  literally.  Three  steps  appear  to  be 
distinguished,  (i)  the  life  of  unconscious  morality  (ver.  9),  happy, 
but  only  from  ignorance  and  thoughtlessness ;  (ii)  then  the  sharp 
collision  between  law  and  the  sinful  appetites  waking  to  activity ; 
(iii)  the  end  which  is  at  last  put  to  the  stress  and  strain  of  this 
collision  by  the  interveniion  of  Christ  and  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  of 
which  more  will  be  said  in  the  next  chapter.  The  state  there 
described  is  that  of  the  truly  and  fully  regenerate ;  the  prolonged 
struggle  which  precedes  seems  to  be  more  rightly  defined  as  inter 
regenerandum  (Gif.  after  Dean  Jackson). 

Or  perhaps  we  should  do  better  still  to  refuse  to  introduce  so 
technical  a  term  as  *  regeneration '  into  a  context  from  which  it  is 
wholly  absent.    St  Paul,  it  is  true,  regarded  Christianity  as  operating 
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a  change  in  man.  But  here,  whether  the  moment  described  is 
before  or  after  the  embracing  of  Christianity,  in  any  case  abstraction 
is  made  of  all  that  is  Christian.  Law  and  the  soul  are  brought  face 
to  face  with  each  other,  and  there  is  nothing  between  them.  Not 
until  we  come  to  ver.  25  is  there  a  single  expression  used  which 
belongs  to  Christianity.  And  the  use  of  it  marks  that  the  conflict 
is  ended. 

(2)  As  to  the  further  question  whether  St.  Paul  is  speaking  of 
himself  or  of  *  some  other  man '  we  observe  that  the  crisis  which  is 
described  here  is  not  at  least  the  same  as  that  which  is  commonly 
known  as  his  *  Conversion.'  Here  the  crisis  is  moral ;  there  it  was 
in  the  first  instance  intellectual,  turning  upon  the  acceptance  of 
the  proposition  that  Jesus  was  truly  the  Messiah.  The  decisive 
point  in  the  conflict  may  be  indeed  the  appropriation  of  Christ 
through  His  Spirit,  but  it  is  at  least  not  an  intellectual  conviction, 
such  as  might  exist  along  with  a  severe  moral  struggle.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  whole  description  is  so  vivid  and  so  sincere,  so 
evidently  wrung  from  the  anguish  of  direct  personal  experience, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  think  of  it  as  purely  imaginary.  It  is  really 
not  so  much  imaginary  as  imaginative.  It  is  not  a  literal  photo- 
graph of  any  one  stage  in  the  Apostle's  career,  but  it  is  a  con- 
structive picture  drawn  by  him  in  bold  lines  from  elements  sup- 
plied to  him  by  self-introspection.  We  may  well  believe  that  the 
regretful  reminiscence  of  bright  unconscious  innocence  goes  back 
to  the  days  of  his  own  childhood  before  he  had  begun  to  feel  the 
conviction  of  Sin.  The  incubus  of  the  Law  he  had  felt  most 
keenlv  when  he  was  a  *  Pharisee  of  the  Pharisees.'  Without 
putiing  an  exact  date  to  the  struggle  which  follows  we  shall  prob- 
ably not  be  wrong  in  referring  the  main  features  of  it  especially  to 
the  period  before  his  Convers^ion.  It  was  then  that  the  powerless- 
ness  of  the  Law  to  do  anything  but  aggravate  sin  was  brought 
home  to  him.  And  all  his  experience,  at  whatever  date,  of  the 
struggle  of  the  natural  man  with  temptation  is  here  gathered 
together  and  concentrated  in  a  single  portraiture.  It  would 
obviously  be  a  mistake  to  apply  a  generalized  experience  like 
this  too  rigidly.  The  process  described  comes  to  different  men 
at  different  times  and  in  different  degrees;  to  one  early,  to  an- 
other later ;  in  one  man  it  would  lead  up  to  Christianity,  in 
another  it  might  follow  it ;  in  one  it  would  be  quick  and  sudden, 
in  another  the  slow  growth  of  years.  We  cannot  lay  down  any 
rule.  In  any  case  it  is  the  mark  of  a  genuine  faith  to  be  able  to 
say  with  the  Apostle,  *  Thanks  be  to  God  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.'  It  is  just  in  his  manner  to  sum  up  thus  in  a  sen- 
tence what  he  is  about  to  expand  into  a  chapter.  The  break 
occurs  at  a  very  suitable  place :  ch.  viii  is  the  true  conclusion  to 
ch.  viL 
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St,  Paul's   View  of  the  Law. 

It  was  in  his  view  of  the  Mosaic  Law  that  St.  Paul  must  have 
seemed  most  revolutionary  to  his  countrymen.  And  yet  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  he  ever  lost  that  reverence  for  the 
Law  as  a  Divine  institution  in  which  every  Jew  was  born  and  bred 
and  to  which  he  himself  was  still  more  completely  committed  by 
his  early  education  as  a  Pharisee  (Gal.  i.  14 ;  Phil.  iii.  5  f.).  This 
old  feeling  of  his  comes  out  in  emotional  passages  like  Rom.  ix.  4 
(cf.  iii.  2 ;  ii.  25,  &c.).  And  even  where,  as  in  the  section  before 
us,  he  is  bringing  out  most  forcibly  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  Law 
to  restrain  human  passion  the  Apostle  still  lays  down  expressly 
that  the  Law  itself  is  *  holy  and  righteous  and  good ' ;  and  a  little 
lower  down  (ver.  14)  he  gives  it  the  epithet  '  spiritual,'  which  is 
equivalent  to  ascribing  to  it  a  direct  Divine  origin. 

It  was  only  because  of  his  intense  sincerity  and  honesty  in 
facing  facts  that  St.  Paul  ever  brought  himself  to  give  up  his 
belief  in  the  suflSciency  of  the  Law ;  and  there  is  no  greater  proof 
of  his  power  and  penetration  of  mind  than  the  way  in  which, 
when  once  his  thoughts  were  turned  into  this  channel,  he  followed 
out  the  whole  subject  into  its  inmost  recesses.  We  can  hardly 
doubt  that  his  criticism  of  the  Law  as  a  principle  of  religion  dates 
back  to  a  time  before  his  definite  conversion  to  Christianity.  The 
process  described  in  this  chapter  clearly  belongs  to  a  period  when 
the  Law  of  Moses  was  the  one  authority  which  the  Apostle  re- 
cognized. It  represents  just  the  kind  of  difficulties  and  struggles 
which  would  be  endured  long  before  they  led  to  a  complete  shift- 
ing of  belief,  and  which  would  only  lead  to  it  then  because  a  new 
and  a  better  solution  had  been  found.  The  apparent  suddenness 
of  St.  Paul's  conversion  was  due  to  the  tenacity  with  which  he 
held  on  to  his  Jewish  faith  and  his  reluctance  to  yield  to  con- 
clusions which  were  merely  negative.  It  was  not  till  a  whole 
group  of  positive  convictions  grew  up  within  -him  and  showed  their 
power  of  supplying  the  vacant  place  that  the  Apostle  withdrew  his 
allegiance,  and  when  he  had  done  so  came  by  degrees  to  see 
the  true  place  of  the  Law  in  the  Divine  economy. 

From  the  time  that  he  came  to  write  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
the  process  is  mapped  out  before  us  pretty  clearly. 

The  doubts  began,  as  we  have  seen,  in  psychological  experience. 
With  the  best  will  in  the  world  St.  Paul  had  found  that  really  to 
keep  the  Law  was  a  matter  of  infinite  diflSculty.  However  much 
it  drew  him  one  way  there  were  counter  influences  which  drew 
him  another.  And  these  counter  influences  proved  the  stronger 
of  the  two.  The  Law  itself  was  cold,  inert,  passive.  It  pointed 
severely  to  the  path  of  right  and  duty,  but  there  its  function 
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ended ;  it  gave  no  help  towards  the  performance  of  that  which  it 
required.  Nay,  by  a  certain  strange  perversity  in  human  nature, 
it  seemed  actually  to  provoke  to  disobedience.  The  very  fact 
that  a  thing  was  forbidden  seemed  to  make  its  attractions  all  the 
greater  (Rom.  vii.  8).  And  so  the  last  state  was  worse  than  the 
first  The  one  sentence  in  which  St.  Paul  sums  up  his  experience 
of  Law  is  dm  v6fiov  Myvwrit  afiapriat  (Rom.  iii.  2o).  Its  effect 
therefore  was  only  to  increase  the  condemnation  :  it  multiplied  sin 
(Rom.  V.  2o);  it  worked  wrath  (Rom.  iv.  15);  it  brought  man- 
kind under  a  curse  (Gal.  iii.  10). 

And  this  was  equally  true  of  the  individual  and  of  the  race  ;  the 
better  and  fuller  the  law  the  more  glaring  was  the  contrast  to  the 
practice  of  those  who  lived  under  it.  The  Jews  were  at  the  head 
of  all  mankind  in  their  privileges,  but  morally  they  were  not  much 
better  than  the  Gentiles.  In  the  course  of  his  travels  St.  Paul  was 
led  to  visit  a  number  of  the  scattered  colonies  of  Jews,  and  when 
he  compares  them  with  the  Gentiles  he  can  only  turn  upon  them 
a  biting  irony  (Rom.  ii.  17-29). 

The  truth  must  be  acknowledged ;  as  a  system,  Law  of  what- 
ever kind  had  failed.  The  breakdown  of  the  Jewish  Law  was 
most  complete  just  because  that  law  was  the  best.  It  stood  out 
in  history  as  a  monument,  revealing  the  right  and  condemning 
the  wrong,  heaping  up  the  pile  of  human  guilt,  and  nothing 
more.  On  a  large  scale  for  the  race,  as  on  a  small  scale  for  the 
individual,  the  same  verdict  held,  dia  vdfuw  iiriyvwris  AfAnprias, 

Clearly  the  fault  of  all  this  was  not  with  the  Law.  The  fault 
lay  in  the  miserable  weakness  of  human  nature  (Rom.  viii.  3). 
The  Law,  as  a  code  of  commandments,  did  all  that  it  was  intended 
to  do.  But  it  needed  to  be  supplemented.  And  it  was  just  this 
supplementing  which  Christianity  brought,  and  by  bringing  it  set 
the  Law  in  its  true  light  and  in  its  right  place  in  the  evolution  of 
the  Divine  plan.  St.  Paul  sees  spread  before  him  the  whole  ex- 
panse of  history.  The  dividing  line  across  it  is  the  Coming  of 
the  Messiah.  All  previous  to  that  is  a  period  of  Law — first  of 
imperfect  law,  such  law  as  was  supplied  by  natural  religion  and 
conscience ;  and  then  of  relatively  perfect  law,  the  law  given  by 
God  from  Sinai.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  gift  of  law 
increased  the  sum  of  human  happiness.  Rather  the  contrary. 
In  the  infancy  of  the  world,  as  in  the  infancy  of  the  individual, 
there  was  a  blithe  unconsciousness  of  right  and  wrong ;  impulse 
was  followed  wherever  it  led  ;  the  primrose  path  of  enjoyment 
had  no  dark  shadow  cast  over  it.  Law  was  this  dark  shadow. 
In  proportion  as  it  became  stricter,  it  deepened  the  gloom.  If 
law  had  been  kept,  or  where  law  was  kept,  it  brought  with  it 
a  new  kind  of  happiness;  but  to  a  serious  spirit  like  St.  Paul's 
it  seemed  as  if  the  law  was   never  kept— never   satisfactorily 
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kept — at  all.  There  was  a  Rabbinical  commonplace,  a  stem 
rale  of  self- judgement,  which  was  fatal  to  peace  of  mind :  *  Who- 
soever shall  keep  the  whole  law  and  yet  stumble  in  one  point, 
he  is  become  guilty  of  all'  (Jas.  ii.  10;  cf.  Gal.  iii.  16;  Rom. 
X.  5).  Any  true  happiness  therefore,  any '  trae  relief,  must  be 
sought  elsewhere.  And  it  was  this  happiness  and  relief  which 
St.  Paul  sought  and  found  in  Christ.  The  last  verse  of  ch.  vii 
marks  the  point  at  which  the  great  burden  which  lay  upon  the 
conscience  rolls  away;  and  the  next  chapter  begins  with  an 
uplifting  of  the  heart  in  recovered  peace  and  serenity ;  *  There  is 
therefore  now  no  condemnation  to  them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus.' 

Taken  thus  in  connexion  with  that  new  order  of  things  into 
which  it  was  to  pass  and  empty  itself,  the  old  order  of  Law  had  at 
last  its  difficulties  cleared  away.  It  remained  as  a  stage  of 
salutary  and  necessary  discipline.  All  God's  ways  are  not  bright 
upon  the  surface.  But  the  very  clouds  which  He  draws  over  the 
heavens  will  break  in  blessings;  and  break  just  at  that  moment 
when  their  darkness  is  felt  to  be  most  oppressive.  St.  Paul  him- 
self saw  the  gloomy  period  of  law  through  to  its  end  {t€\o^  yap 

v6fiov   XpA<rr6r  «lg   diKauHrvvrjv  navri   r^  niarfvoirn  Rom.  X.   4) ;    and 

his  own  pages  reflect,  better  than  any  other,  the  new  hopes  and 
energies  by  which  it  was  succeeded. 


IiIFE  IN  THE  8PIBIT. 
THE  FBTJITS  OF  THE  1NCAB3SIAT10N. 

VIII.  1-4.  TAe  result  of  Christ's  interposition  is  to 
dethrone  Sin  from  its  tyranny  in  the  human  heart,  and  to 
instal  in  its  stead  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  Thus  what  the 
Law  of  Moses  tried  to  do  but  failed^  the  Incarnation  has 
accomplished, 

*  This  being  so,  no  verdict  of  *  Guilty '  goes  forth  any  longer 
against  the  Christian.  He  lives  in  closest  union  with  Christ. 
'  The  Spirit  of  Christ,  the  medium  of  that  union,  with  all  its  life- 
giving  energies,  enters  and  issues  its  laws  from  his  heart,  dis- 
possessing the  old  usurper  Sin,  putting  an  end  to  its  authority  and 
to  the  fatal  results  which  it  brought  with  it.  •  For  where  the  old 
system  failed,  the  new  system  has  succeeded.  The  Law  of  Moses 
could  not  get  rid  of  Sin.  The  weak  place  in  its  action  was  that 
our  poor  human  nature  was  constantly  tempted  and  fell.  But  now 
Qod  Himself  has  interposed  bv  sending;  (he  Son  of  Pis  love  tp 
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take  upon  Him  that  same  human  nature  with  all  its  attributes 
except  sin :  in  that  nature  He  died  to  free  us  from  sin :  and  this 
Death  of  His  carried  with  it  a  verdict  of  condemnation  against  Sin 
and  of  acquittal  for  its*  victims;  ^so  that  from  henceforth  what  the 
Law  lays  down  as  right  might  be  fulfilled  bj  us  who  regulate  our 
lives  not  according  to  the  appetites  and  passions  of  sense,  but  at 
the  dictates  of  the  Spirit 

1  £f.  This  chapter  is,  as  we  have  seen,  an  expansion  of  x^^  ^ 
Q€^  d«a  *lrj<rov  Xpurrov  roO  Kvpiov  ^fiw  in  the  last  verse  of  ch.  vii.  It 
describes  the  innermost  circle  of  the  Christian  Life  from  its  begin- 
ning to  its  end — ^that  life  of  which  the  Apostle  speaks  elsewhere 
(Col.  iii.  3)  as  *  hid  with  Christ  in  God/  It  works  gradually  up 
through  the  calm  exp>osition  and  pastoral  entreaty  of  w.  1-17  to 
the  more  impassioned  outlook  and  deeper  introspection  of  vv.  18-30, 
and  thence  to  the  magnificent  climax  of  w.  31-39. 

There  is  evidence  that  Marcion  retained  vy.  i-ii  of  this  chapter,  probably 
with  no  very  noticeable  variation  from  the  text  which  has  come  down  to  us 
(we  do  not  know  which  of  the  two  competing  readings  he  had  in  ver.  10). 
Tertullian  leaps  from  viii  11  to  z.  a,  implying  that  much  was  cut  out,  but 
we  cannot  determine  how  much. 

1.  KaTdxpifta.  One  of  the  formulae  of  Justification :  KaroKpunv 
and  KaraKpifia  are  correlative  to  diKaiaa-it,  diKatwfia;  both  sets  of 
phrases  being  properly  forensic.  Here,  however,  the  phrase  roig 
iv  X.  *I.  which  follows  shows  that  the  initial  stage  in  the  Christian 
career,  which  is  in  the  strictest  sense  the  stage  of  Justification,  has 
been  left  behind  and  the  further  stage  of  union  with  Christ  has 
succeeded  to  it.  In  this  stage  too  there  is  the  same  freedom  from 
condemnation,  secured  by  a  process  which  is  explained  more  fully 
in  ver.  3  (cf.  vi.  7-10).  The  KoraKptais  which  used  to  fall  upon  the 
sinner  now  falls  upon  his  oppressor  Sin. 

|i<jj  Kard  onipKa  ircpkirorotMnv,  dXXd  Katd  irvcvfui.  An  interpolation 
introduced  (from  ver.  4)  at  two  steps :  the  first  clause  /«i)  icard  adpica  wtpiwa- 
r ova IV  in  AD''  137,  f  m  Vulg.  Pesh.  Goth.  Arm.,  Bas.  Chrys.;  the  second 
clause  (iXXci  xard.  mnvixa  in  the  mass  of  later  authorities  K*'  E^  £  K  L  P  &c. ; 
the  older  uncials  with  the  Ef^yptian  and  Ethiopic  Versions,  the  Latin  Version 
of  Origen  and  perhaps  Origen  himself  with  a  fourth-centuiy  dialogue  attri- 
buted to  him,  Athanasius  and  others  omit  both. 

2.  6  F^f&os  Tou  n^cdfiaTos  =  the  authority  exercised  by  the  Spirit. 
We  have  had  the  same  somewhat  free  use  of  v6pos  in  the  last 
chapter,  esp.  in  ver.  23  6  voftos  rov  vo6t,  6  vofws  Tfjs  dpaprias  :  it  is  no 
longer  a  '  code '  but  an  authority  producing  regulated  action  such 
as  would  be  produced  by  a  code. 

TOU  n^cdfiaTos  Ttis  t«iis.  The  gen.  expresses  the  *  effect  wrought ' 
(Gif.),  but  it  also  expresses  more  :  the  Spirit  brings  life  because  it 
essentially  ts  life. 
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iv  Xpurrf  *lt)(rou  goes  with  ffkevBtpwrt :  the  authority  of  the  Spirit 
operating  through  the  union  with  Christ,  freed  me,  &c.  For  the 
phrase  itself  see  on  ch.  vi.  1 1 

'j^cvOlpQMrl  |u.  A  small  groap  of  important  authorities  (M  B  F  G, 
m  Pesh,  Tert.  1/2  vel  potius  2/2  Chiys.  eoad,)  has  ^\tv94fxu<riv  at.  The 
oombiDation  of  N  B  with  Latin  and  Syriac  authorities  shows  that  this  reading 
must  be  extremely  early,  going  back  to  the  time  before  the  Western  text 
diverged  from  the  main  body.  Still  it  can  hardly  be  right,  as  the  second 
person  is  nowhere  suggested  in  the  context,  and  it  is  more  probable  that  at 
is  only  a  mechanical  repetition  of  the  last  syllable  of  iiXtvOipojat  (ce). 
Dr.  Hort  suggests  the  omission  of  both  pre  nouns  {•tittas  also  being  found), 
and  although  the  evidence  for  this  is  confineil  to  some  MSS.  of  Arm.  (to 
which  Dr.  Hort  would  add  'perhaps'  the  commentary  of  Origen  as  repre- 
sented by  Ru6nus,  but  this  is  not  certain),  it  was  a  very  general  tendency 
among  scribes  to  supply  an  object  to  verbs  originally  without  one.  We  do 
not  expect  a  return  to  first  pers.  sing,  after  t<nV  hv  X.  1.,  and  the  scanty 
evidence  for  omission  may  be  to  some  extent  paralleled,  e.g.  by  that  for  the 
omission  of  fvpi/Wvoi  in  iv.  i,  for  c7  7c  in  v.  6,  or  for  x^P^^  '''V  ^*V  ^  ^i«  ^5» 
But  we  should  hardly  be  justified  in  doing  more  than  placing  fit  in  brackets. 

iif^  Tou  i^f&otf  Ti)s  d|tapWas  koI  tou  OaKdrou  =:  the  authority 
exercised  by  Sin  and  ending  in  Death:  see  on  vii.  23,  and  on 
6  v6fi,  r.  wptviA.  above. 

8.  T^  ydp  dSiSi^aroi^  tou  y6^ijw.  Two  questions  arise  as  to  these 
words,  (i)  What  is  their  construction?  The  common  view, 
adopted  also  by  Gif.  (who  compares  Eur.  Troad.  489),  is  that  they 
form  a  sort  of  nom.  absolute  in  apposition  to  the  sentence.  Gif. 
translates,  *  the  impotence  (see  below)  of  the  Law  being  this  that,' 
Ac.  It  seems,  however,  somewhat  better  to  regard  the  words  in 
apposition  not  as  nom.  but  as  accus. 

A  most  accomplished  scholar,  the  late  Mr.  James  Riddel! ,  in  his  '  Digest 
of  Platonic  Idioms*  {The  Apology  of  Plato y  Oxford,  1877,  p.  122),  lays  down 
two  propositions  about  constructions  like  this :  '  (i)  These  Noun-Phrases  and 
Neuter-rronouns  are  Accusatives,  The  prevalence  of  the  Neuter  Gender 
makes  this  difficult  to  prove;  but  such  instances  as  are  decisive  afford  an 
analogy  for  the  rest:  Theaet.  153  C  kwl  rovrois  rhv  xokoipSfva,  dvayied^cj 
wf>oafitfid(ojv  te.T.X.  Cf.  Soph.  0.  T.  603  «a2  ttopV  tKtfxov  .  .  .  ttt^Bovy  and 
the  Adverbs  <V>x4»',  d«AtV>  "^  vpinriVy  &c.  (ii)  They  represent,  by  Appo- 
sition or  Substitution,  the  sentence  itself.  To  say,  tnat  they  are  Cognate 
Accusatives,  or  in  Apposition  with  the  (unexpressed)  Cognate  Accus.,  would 
be  inadequate  to  the  facts.  For  (i)  in  most  of  the  instances  the  sense  points 
out  that  the  Nonn>Phrase  or  Pronoun  stands  over  against  the  sentence,  or 
portion  of  a  sentence,  as  a  whole;  (2)  in  many  of  them,  not  the  internal 
force  but  merely  the  rhetorical  or  logical  form  of  the  sentence  is  in  view.  It 
might  be  said  that  they  are  Predicates,  while  the  sentence  itself  is  the 
Subject'  [£xamples  follow,  but  that  from  Theaet.  given  above  is  as  clear 
as  any.]  This  seems  to  criticize  by  anticipation  the  view  of  Va.,  who  regards 
rd  ddvK.  as  accus.  but  practically  explains  it  as  in  apposition  to  a  cognate 
accus.  which  is  not  expressed :  '  The  impossible  thing  of  the  Law  .  . .  God 
[effected ;  that  is  He]  condenmed  sin  in  the  flesh.*  It  is  true  that  an  apt 
parallel  is  quoted  from  2  Cor.  vi.  13  Ti)y  Vk  oM^v  AyrifuaBlay  mXarivBrirt 
KoH  bfjitts :  but  this  would  seem  to  come  under  the  same  rule.  The  argument 
that  if  t6  dSvv.  had  been  accus.  it  would  probably  hftve  stood  at  the  end  of 
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the  sentence,  like  ri^v  Xoyiie^v  Xarptloof  Ifi&v  in  Rom.  xii.  i,  appears  to  be 
refuted  by  rdv  teoXwfSfva  in  Theaet,  above.  Win.  Gr.  %  xxxii.  7,  p.  290  E.  T. 
while  recognizing  the  accns.  nse  (§  liz.  9,  p.  669  R  T.)y  seems  to  prefer  to 
take  rh  ihw.  as  nom.    So  too  Mey.  lips.  &c. 

(2)  Is  ri  ahv¥,  active  or  passive  ?  Gif.,  after  Fri.  (cf.  also  Win. 
ut  stip.)  contends  for  the  former,  on  the  ground  that  if  a^vv,  were 
passive  it  should  be  followed  by  r^  voyn^  not  rov  v6fiov,  Tertullian 
(De  Res,  Cam,  46)  gives  the  phrase  an  active  sense  and  retains  the 
gen.,  quod  invalidum  erai  legis.  But  on  the  other  hand  if  not  Origen 
himself,  at  least  Rufinus  the  translator  of  Origen  has  a  passive 
rendering,  and  treats  rov  po/mv  as  practically  equivalent  to  r^  v6fif : 
quod  impossihile  erat  legt*.  Yet  Rufinus  himself  clearly  uses 
tmpossibilis  in  an  active  sense  in  his  comment ;  and  the  Greek  of 
Origen,  as  given  in  Cramer's  Catena^  p.  125,  appears  to  make  rh 

dbvv.  active :   &airtp  yap  ^  dp«ri)  liiq  (ftvan  iax^pd^  ovrw  Ka\  17  Kaula  Mai 
ra  air  aurtjt  acBtPtj  Ka\  dl^innrra  .  .  •  rov  roiovrov  p6fjLov  ^  (pvais  ddvvaT6s 

ioTi,  Similarly  Cyr.-Alex.  (who  finds  fault  with  the  structure  of  the 
sentence) :  rh  dhvparov^  rovritm  tA  daStvovp,  Vulg.  and  Cod.  Clargm. 
are  slightly  more  literal:  quod  impossihile  erai  legis.  The  gen.  might 
mean  that  there  was  a  spot  within  the  range  or  domain  of  L^w 
marked  'impossible,'  a  portion  of  the  field  which  it  could  not 
control.  On  the  whole  the  passive  sense  appears  to  us  to  be  more 
in  accordance  with  the  Biblical  use  of  adw.  and  also  to  give  a  some- 
what easier  construction :  if  to  dbvv,  is  active  it  is  not  quite  a  simple 
case  of  apposition  to  the  sentence,  but  must  be  explained  as  a  sort 
of  nom.  absolute  ('  The  impotence  of  the  Law  being  this  that/  &c., 
Gif.),  which  seems  rather  strained.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  balance  of  ancient  authority  is  strongly  in  favour  of  this  way  of 
taking  the  words,  and  that  on  a  point — the  natural  interpretation  of 
language  ~  where  ancient  authority  is  especially  valuable. 

An  induction  from  the  use  of  LXX  and  N.  T.  wonld  seem  to  show  that 
dSvvaror  masc.  and  fern,  was  always  active  (so  twice  in  N.  T.,  twenty-two 
times  [3  w.  U.]  in  LXX,  Wisd.  xvii.  14  r^  Hbuvarov  ovrm  vvmu  icaL  i^ 
(iSvyarov  flhv  ftvxSjv  iv%K9ovaaVf  being  alone  somewhat  ambiguons  and 
pecnliar),  while  Mv,  nent.  was  always  passive  (so  five  times  in  LXX,  seven 
m  N.  T.).  It  is  true  that  the  exact  phrase  rh  iJbvvaTov  does  not  occnr,  but 
in  Luke  xviii.  37  we  have  rd  6,hi>vara  wapd  dv$p&irois  Hvvard  iari  wapd  rfi  Ocj;. 

iv  4 :  not  *  because '  (Fri.  Win.  Mey.  Alf.),  but  '  in  which '  or 
*  wherein,'  defining  the  point  in  which  the  impossibility  (inability) 
of  the  Law  consisted.  For  ffaOtp^i  d<a  rrjs  (rapKdt  comp.  vii.  22,  23. 
The  Law  points  the  way  to  what  is  right,  but  frail  humanity  is 
tempted  and  falls,  and  so  the  Law's  good  counsels  come  to  nothing. 

t6v  AauroS  uUk.  The  emphatic  tavrov  brings  out  the  community 
of  nature  between  the  Father  and  the  Son :  cf.  roO  Idiov  vlov  ver.  32; 

Tov  vlov  rijt  dydmjs  avrov  CoL  i.  13. 

*  The  text  it  not  free  from  suspicion. 
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ii^  6fj,oi<6fiaTi  aapK^s  dfuipTios :  the  flesh  of  Christ  is  '  like '  ours 
inasmuch  as  it  is  Resh ;  '  like/  and  only  '  like/  because  it  is  not 
sinful:  ostendit  nos  quidem  habere  camem  peccati^  Filium  vero  Dei 
similiiudinem  habuisse  carnis  peccah,  nan  carnem  peccati  (OxigAzX.). 

Pfleiderer  and  Holsien  contend  that  even  the  flesh  of  Christ  was 
'  sinful  flesh/  t,e,  capable  of  sinning ;  but  they  are  decisively  refuted 
by  Gif.  p.  165.  Neither  the  Greek  nor  the  argument  requires  that 
the  flesh  of  Christ  shall  be  regarded  as  sinful  fleshy  though  it  is 
His  Flesh — His  Incarnation — which  brought  Him  into  contact 
with  Sin. 

Kal  irepl  dfutprias.  This  phrase  is  constantly  used  in  the  O.T. 
for  the  *  sin-offering ' ;  so  *  more  than  fifty  times  in  the  Book  of 
Leviticus  alone '  (Va.) ;  and  it  is  taken  in  this  sense  here  by  Orig.- 
lat.  Quod  hostia  pro  peccato  /actus  est  Christus^  et  oblatus  sit  pro 
purgatione  peccatorum^  omnes  Scripturae  testantur  .  .  .  Per  banc  ergo 
hostiam  carnis  suae^  quae  dicitur  pro  ^cc2Xo^damnavit  peccatum  in 
carne,  &c.  The  ritual  of  the  sin-offering  is  fully  set  forth  in  Lev.  iv. 
The  most  characteristic  feature  in  it  is  the  sprinkling  with  blood  of 
the  horns  of  the  altar  of  incense.  Its  object  was  to  make  atonement 
especially  for  sins  of  ignorance.  It  was  no  doubt  typical  of  the 
Sacrifice  of  Christ.  Still  we  need  not  suppose  the  phrase  irrpi 
dfiapr.  here  specially  limited  to  the  sense  of  'sin-offering/  It 
includes  every  sense  in  which  the  Incarnation  and  Death  of  Christ 
had  relation  to,  and  had  it  for  their  object  to  remove,  human  sin. 

KaWKpii'c  Tf|K  df&apTiaK  ^i'  rg  (rapxi.  The  key  to  this  difficult 
clause  is  supplied  by  ch.  vi.  7-10.  By  the  Death  of  Christ  upon  the 
Cross,  a  death  endured  in  His  human  nature.  He  once  and  for  ever 
broke  off  all  contact  with  Sin,  which  could  only  touch  Him  through 
His  Incarnation.  Henceforth  Sin  can  lay  no  claim  against  Him. 
Neither  can  it  lay  any  claim  against  the  believer ;  for  the  believer 
also  has  died  with  Christ.  Henceforth  when  Sin  comes  to  prosecute 
its  claim,  it  is  cast  in  its  suit  and  its  former  victim  is  acquitted. 
The  one  culminating  and  decisive  act  by  which  this  state  of  things 
was  brought  about  is  the  Death  of  Christ,  to  which  all  the  subse- 
quent immunity  of  Christians  is  to  be  referred. 

The  parallel  passage,  vi.  6~ti,  shows  that  this  summary 
condemnation  of  Sin  takes  place  in  the  Death  of  Christ,  and  not 
in  His  Life ;  so  that  KoriKpivt  cannot  be  adequately  explained  either 
by  the  proof  which  Christ's  Incarnation  gave  that  human  nature 
m^ht  be  sinless,  or  by  the  contrast  of  His  sinlessness  with  man's 
sin.  In  Matt.  xii.  41,  42  ('the  men  of  Nineveh  shall  rise  up  in  the 
judgement  with  this  generation,  and  shall  condemn  it,'&c.)  KorojcpiWiy 
has  this  sense  of  'condemn  by  contrast/  but  there  is  a  greater  fulness 
of  meaning  here. 

The  ancients  rather  miss  the  mark  in  their  comments  on  this  passage. 
Thus  Orig.-lat  damnavit  peccatumf  hoc  est,  fugavit  peccatum  et  absiulii 
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(comp.  T.  K.  Abbott, '  effectually  condemned  so  as  to  expel ') :  but  it  does 
not  appear  how  this-  was  done.  The  commoner  view  is  based  on  Chrys., 
who  claims  for  the  incarnate  Christ  a  threefold  victory  over  Sin,  as  not 
yielding  to  it,  as  overcoming  it  (in  a  fo^en^ic  sense),  and  convicting  it  of 
injustice  in  handing  over  to  death  His  own  sinless  body  as  if  it  were  sinful. 
Similarly  Euthym.-Zig.  and  others  in  part.  Cyr.-Alex.  explains  tlie  victory 
of  Christ  over  Sin  as  passing  over  to  the  Christian  through  the  indwelling 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  Eucharist  (5i<i  t^  fivffTiKfjs  €v\oylas).  This  is 
at  least  right  in  so  far  as  it  lays  stress  on  the  identification  of  the  Christian 
with  Christ.  But  the  victory  over  sin  does  not  rest  on  the  mere  fact  of 
sinlessness,  but  on  the  absolute  severance  from  sin  involved  in  the  Death 
upon  the  Cross  and  the  Resurrection. 

iv  rji  crapKi  goes  with  Kcn-Upivt,  The  Death  of  Christ  has  the 
efficacy  which  it  has  because  it  is  the  death  of  His  Flesh  :  by  means 
of  death  He  broke  for  ever  the  power  of  Sin  upon  Him  (vi.  lo; 
Heb.  vii.  i6;  x.  lo;  i  Pet.  iii.  i8);  but  through  the  mystical 
union  with  Him  the  death  of  His  Flesh  means  the  death  of  ours 
(Lips.). 

4.  tA  SiKa(ttf&a :  '  the  justifying/  Wic,  '  the  justification,'  Rhem. 
after  Vulg.  iustificaiio ;  Tyn.  is  better,  *  the  rightewesnes  requyred 
of  (i".  e,  by)  the  lawe/  We  have  already  seen  that  the  proper  sense 
of  iiKolafia  is  '  that  which  is  laid  down  as  right,' '  that  which  has  the 
force  of  right ' :  hence  it  =  here  the  statutes  of  tlie  Law,  as  righteous 
statutes.     Comp.  on  i.  32 ;  ii.  26. 

It  is  not  clear  how  Chrys.  (=  Euthym.-Zig.)  gets  for  iiKoiaj/M  the  sense 

Tois  |&^  KarA  aapxa  irepiiraTOuaiK :  'those  who  walk  by  the  rule 
of  the  flesh,'  whose  guiding  principle  is  the  flesh  (and  its  grati- 
fication). The  antithesis  of  Flesh  and  Spirit  is  the  subject  of 
the  next  section. 


THE  LIFE  OP  THE  FLESH  AND  THE  LIFE  OF 

THE  SPIRIT 

VIII.  6-11.  Compare  the  two  states.  The  life  of  self- 
indulgence  involves  the  breach  of  God's  law^  hostility  to 
Him,  and  death.  Submission  to  tlie  Spirit  brings  with  it 
true  life  and  t/ie  sense  of  reconciliation.  You  therefore, 
if  you  are  sincere  Christians,  have  in  tJie  presence  of  t/ie 
Spirit  a  sure  pledge  of  immortality. 

"  These  two  modes  of  life  are  directly  opposed  to  one  another. 
If  any  man  gives  way  to  the  gratifications  of  sense,  then  these  and 
nothing  else  occupy  his  thoughts  and  determine  the  bent  of  his 
character.    And  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  let  the  Holy  Spirit 
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guide  them  fix  their  thoughts  and  affections  on  things  spiritual. 
•  They  are  opposed  in  their  nature ;  they  are  opposed  also  in  their 
consequences.  For  the  consequence  of  having  one's  bent  towards 
the  things  of  the  flesh  is  death — both  of  soul  and  body,  both  here 
and  hereafter.  Just  as  to  surrender  one's  tlioughts  and  motives  to 
the  Spirit  brings  with  it  a  quickened  vitality  through  the  whole  man, 
and  a  tranquillizing  sense  of  reconciliation  with  God. 

^  The  gratifying  of  the  flesh  can  lead  only  to  death,  because  it 
implies  hostility  to  God.  It  is  impossible  for  one  who  indulges  the 
flesh  at  the  same  time  to  obey  the  law  of  God.  *  And  those  who 
are  under  the  influence  of  the  flesh  cannot  please  God.  •  But  you, 
as  Christians,  are  no  longer  under  the  influence  of  the  flesh.  You 
are  rather  under  that  of  the  Spirit,  if  the  Spirit  of  God  (which,  be  it 
remembered,  is  the  medium  of  personal  contact  with  God  and 
Christ)  is  really  in  abiding  communion  with  you.  '°  But  if  Christ, 
through  His  Spirit,  thus  keeps  touch  with  your  souls,  then  mark 
how  glorious  is  your  condition.  Your  body  it  is  true  is  doomed  to 
death,  because  it  is  tainted  with  sin ;  but  your  spirit — the  highest 
part  of  you — has  life  infused  into  it  because  of  its  new  state  of 
righteousness  to  which  life  is  so  nearly  allied.  "  In  possessing  the 
Spirit  you  have  a  guarantee  of  future  resurrection.  It  links  you  to 
Him  whom  God  raised  from  the  dead.  And  so  even  these  perish- 
able human  bodies  of  yours,  though  they  die  first,  God  will  restore 
to  life,  through  the  operation  of  (or,  having  regard  to)  that  Holy 
Spirit  by  whom  they  are  animated. 

6.  ^poi'oucriK:  'set  their  ipinds,  or  their  hearts  upon.'  il>poptiw 
denotes  the  whole  action  of  the  <l>priv,  i.  e.  of  the  affections  and  will 
as  well  as  of  the  reason ;  cf.  Matt.  xvi.  23  ov  <l>pov€lg  ra  rov  Stov, 
aK\a  ra  tS>v  dvOpamav  :  Rom.  xii.  1 6  ;  Phil.  iii.  19  ;  Col.  iiL  2,  &c. 

6.  ^p6vi]^a :  the  content  of  (ppovtw,  the  general  bent  of  thought 
and  motive.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  these  chapters,  <rdp(  is  that  side 
of  human  nature  on  which  it  is  morally  weak,  the  side  on  which 
man*s  physical  organism  leads  him  into  sin. 

OdKOTos.  Not  merely  is  the  (pp6vrjfM  Trjg  aapKdg  death  in  eff^ecf, 
inasmuch  as  it  has  death  for  its  goal,  but  it  is  also  a  present  death, 
inasmuch  as  its  present  condition  contains  the  seeds  which  by 
their  own  inherent  force  will  develop  into  the  death  both  of  body 
and  soul. 

m.  In  contrast  with  the  state  of  things  just  described,  where 
the  whole  bent  of  the  mind  is  towards  the  things  of  the  Spirit,  not 
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only  is  there  '  life '  in  the  sense  that  a  career  so  ordered  will  issue  in 
life ;  it  has  already  in  itself  the  germs  of  life.  As  the  Spirit  itself  is 
in  Its  essence  living,  so  does  It  impart  that  which  must  live. 

For  a  striking  presentation  of  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  Life  see  Hort, 
Hulsean  Lectures y  pp.  98  fT.,  189  ff.  The  following  may  be  quoted  :  *■  The 
sense  of  life  which  Israel  enjoyed  was,  however,  l>est  expressed  in  the  choice 
of  the  name  "life"  as  a  designation  of  that  higher  communion  with  God 
which  grew  forth  in  due  time  as  the  fruit  of  obedience  and  faith.  The 
psalmist  or  wise  man  or  prophet,  whose  heart  had  sought  the  face  of  the 
Lord,  was  conscious  of  a  second  or  divine  life,  of  which  the  first  or  natural 
life  was  at  once  the  image  and  the  foundation;  a  life  not  imprisoned  in 
some  secret  recess  of  his  soul,-  but  filling  his  whole  self,  and  overflowing 
upon  the  earth  around  him*  rp.  98).  Add  St.  Pauls  doctrine  of  the  in- 
dwelling Spirit,  and  the  intensity  of  his  language  becomes  intelligible. 

eif>i^inr|  =  as  we  have  seen  not  only  (i)  the  state  of  reconciliation 
with  God,  but  (ii)  the  sense  of  that  reconciliation  which  diffuses 
a  feeling  of  harmony  and  tranquillity  over  the  whole  man. 

7.  This  verse  assigns  the  reason  why  the  '  mind  of  the  flesh  is 
death,'  at  the  same  time  bringing  out  the  further  contrast  between 
the  mind  of  the  flesh  and  that  of  the  Spirit  suggested  by  the 
description  of  the  latter  as  not  only  '  life '  but  *  peace.'  The  mind 
of  the  flesh  is  the  opposite  of  peace ;  it  involves  hostility  to  God, 
declared  by  disobedience  to  His  Law.  This  disobedience  is  the 
natural  and  inevitable  consequence  of  giving  way  to  the  flesh. 

8.  01  %i :  not  as  AV.  *  so  these,'  as  if  it  marked  a  consequence  or 
conclusion  from  ver.  7,  but  *  And ' :  ver.  8  merely  repeats  the 
substance  of  ver.  7  in  a  slightly  different  form,  no  longer  abstract 
but  personal  The  way  is  thus  paved  for  a  more  direct  application 
to  the  readers. 

9.  Iv  aapKi,  .  .  .  ^i'  iri'cufiaTi.  Observe  how  the  thought  mounts 
gradually  upwards,  civot  cV  frapKi  =  *  to  be  under  the  domination  of 
[the]  flesh  * ;  corresponding  to  this  *lvai,  iv  irvtvfurrt  =  *  to  be  under 
the  domination  of  [the]  spirit,'  i,  e,  in  the  first  instance,  the  human 
spirit.  Just  as  in  the  one  case  the  man  takes  his  whole  bent  and 
bias  from  the  lower  part  of  his  nature,  so  in  the  other  case  he  takes 
it  from  the  highest  part  of  his  nature.  But  that  highest  part,  the 
irvtvfAOj  is  what  it  is  by  virtue  of  its  affinity  to  God.  It  is  essentially 
that  part  of  the  man  which  holds  communion  with  God :  so  that 
the  Apostle  is  naturally  led  to  think  of  the  Divine  influences  which 
act  upon  the  nu€VfM.  He  rises  almost  imperceptibly  through  the 
irptvfJM  of  man  to  the  Uvtv^ia  of  God.  From  thinking  of  the  way  in 
which  the  w^vfia  in  its  best  moods  acts  upon  the  character  he 
passes  on  to  that  influence  from  without  which  keeps  it  in  its  best 
moods.  This  is  what  he  means  when  he  says  cin-rp  Uvfvfui  Ofov 
oUti  iv  v/iiv.  oIkuv  tp  denotes  a  settled  permanent  penetrative 
influence.  Such  an  influence,  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  St.  Paul 
assumes  to  be  inseparable  from  the  higher  life  of  ihe  Christian. 
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The  way  in  which  iv  trapKi  is  opposed  to  iv  wtvpLtm,  and  further 
the  way  in  which  cV  irv€VfiaTt  passes  from  the  spirit  of  man  to  the 
Spirit  of  God,  shows  that  we  must  not  press  the  local  significance  of 
the  preposition  too  closely.  We  must  not  interpret  any  of  the 
varied  expressions  which  the  Apostle  uses  in  such  a  sense  as  to 
infringe  upon  the  distinctness  of  the  human  and  Divine  personalities. 
The  one  thing  which  is  characteristic  of  personality  is  distinctness 
from  all  other  personalities ;  and  this  must  hold  good  even  of  the 
relation  of  man  to  God.  The  very  ease  with  which  St.  Paul  changes 
and  inverts  his  metaphors  shows  that  the  Divine  immanence  with 
him  nowhere  means  Buddhistic  or  Pantheistic  absorption.  We 
must  be  careful  to  keep  clear  of  this,  but  short  of  it  we  may  use  the 
language  of  closest  intimacy.  All  that  friend  can  possibly  receive 
from  friend  we  may  believe  that  man  is  capable  of  receiving  from 
God.  See  the  note  on  cV  Xpcor^  'li^o-oO  in  vi.  1 1 ;  and  for  the  anti- 
thesis of  a-dp(  and  fTPMVfia  the  small  print  note  on  vii.  14. 

cl  ti  Tis.  A  characteristic  delicacy  of  expression :  when  he  is 
speaking  on  the  positive  side  St.  Paul  assumes  that  his  readers  have 
the  Spirit,  but  when  he. is  speaking  on  the  negative  side  he  will  not 
say  bluntly  *  if  you  have  not  the  Spirit/  but  he  at  once  throws 
his  sentence  into  a  vague  and  general  force,  'if  any  one  has 
not/  &c. 

There  are  some  good  remarks  on  the  grammar  of  the  coDditional  clanses 
in  this  verse  and  in  w.  10,  25,  in  Barton,  M.  and  T.  %%  469,  242,  261. 

oOk  toTiv  adroG :  he  is  no  true  Christian.  This  amounts  to 
saying  that  all  Christians  'have  the  Spirit'  in  greater  or  less 
degree. 

10.  cl  %k  XpivT^s.  It  will  be  observed  that  St.  Paul  uses  the 
phrases  lli^cv/ia  Gfov,  nvcOfta  XpioToO,  and  Xptaros  in  these  two  verses 
as  practically  interchangeable.  On  the  significance  of  this  in  its 
bearing  upon  the  relation  of  the  Divine  Persons  see  below. 

T^  Ikkv  a«|&a  KCKpdi'  8i'  df&ofn-iai'.  St.  Paul  is  putting  forward  first 
the  negative  and  then  the  positive  consequences  of  the  indwelling 
of  Christ,  or  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  in  the  soul.  But  what  is  the 
meaning  of  *  the  body  is  dead  because  of  sin  ? '  Of  many  ways  of 
taking  the  words,  the  most  important  seem  to  be  these :  (i) '  the 
body  is  dead  imputative,  in  baptism  (vi.  2  ff.),  as  a  consequence  of 
sin  >7hich  made  this  implication  of  the  body  in  the  Death  of  Christ 
necessary'  (Lips.).  But  in  the  next  verse,  to  which  this  clearly 
points  forward,  the  stress  lies  not  on  death  imputed  but  on  physical 
death,  (ii)  '  The  body  is  dead  mystice,  as  no  longer  the  instrument 
of  sin  (  sans  ^ergie  productrice  des  actes  chamels)^  because  of  sin — 
to  which  it  led '  (Oltr.).  This  is  open  to  the  same  objection  as  the 
last,  with  the  addition  that  it  does  not  give  a  satisfactory  explanation 
of  dt*  dfioprlaif^    (iii)  It  remains  to  take  ptxpop  in  the  plain  sense  of 
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'  physical  death/  and  to  go  back  for  di'  dfiaprlap  not  to  vi.  2  fif.  but 
to  V.  1 2  ff.,  so  that  it  would  be  the  sin  of  Adam  and  his  descendants 
(Aug.  Gif.  Go.)  perpetuated  to  the  end  of  time.  Oltr.  objects  that 
vtKpov  in  this  case  ought  to  be  Binyr6v,  but  the  use  of  vtKpoif  gives 
a  more  vivid  and  pointed  contrast  to  fw^ — *  a  dead  thing.' 

jh  %k  irvcu|&a  lw9)  Si&  SiKaioo-dinr|i'.  Clearly  the  7ri/c0/xa  here  meant 
is  the  human  Trvtvfui  which  has  the  properties  of  life  infused  into  it 
by  the  presence  of  the  Divine  nvtviia.  fwi}  is  to  be  taken  in  a  wide 
sense,  but  with  especial  stress  on  the  future  eternal  life,  dm  diKaio- 
ainnfp  is  also  to  be  taken  in  a  wide  sense :  it  includes  all  the  senses 
in  which  righteousness  is  brought  home  to  man,  first  imputed,  then 
imparted,  then  practised. 

11.  St.  Paul  is  fond  of  arguing  from  the  Resurrection  of  Christ 
to  the  resurrection  of  the  Christian  (see  p.  117  sup.).  Christ  is  the 
anapxn  (i  Cor.  XV.  20,  23  :  the  same  power  which  raised  Him  will 
raise  us  (i  Cor.  vi.  14;  2  Cor.  iv.  14);  Phil.  iii.  21;  i  Thess. 
iv.  14).  But  nowhere  is  the  argument  given  in  so  full  and  complete 
a  form  as  here.  The  link  which  connects  the  believer  with  Christ, 
and  makes  him  participate  in  Christ's  resurrection,  is  the  possession 
of  His  Spirit  (cp.  i  Thess.  iv.  14  rovs  Koifitj6€PTas  dta  rov  'lijo-ov  &^i 

Bid  Tou  ^i^>iKoGint>s  adroC  Hi^euiiaTos.  The  authorities  for  the  two 
readings,  the  gen.  as  above  and  the  ace.  dia  rb  tpoucovv  avrov  lii^cv^, 
seem  at  first  sight  very  evenly  divided.  For  gen.  we  have  a  long 
line  of  authorities  headed  by  N  A  C,  Clem.- Alex.  For  ace.  we  have 
a  still  longer  line  headed  by  B  D,  Orig.  Iren.-lat. 

In  fuller  detail  the  evidence  is  as  follows : 

8(d  rov  ivoiteovyros  k.t.X.  N  A  C  P"  o/.,  coJd,  ap.  Ps.-Ath.  Dial.  c.  Macedon.y 
Boh.  Sah.  Harcl.  Arm.  Aeth.,  Clem. -Alex.  Method,  {codd.  Graec. 
locarum  ab  Epiphanio  citatorum)  Cyr.-Hieros  <odd.  plur.  et  ed.  Did.  4/5 
Bas  4/4  Chrys.  ad  i  Cor.  xv.  45,  Cyr.-Alex.  ter,  al.  plur. 

&a  T^  \voiKovv  K.T.K.  BDKFGKLP  &c.,  codd.  ap.  Ps.-Ath.  Dtal.  c. 
Afacedon.;  Vulg.  Pesh.  (Sah.  codd.)\  Iren.-lat.  Orig.  plurUs\  Method. 
vers.  Slav,  it  codd,  Kpiphanii  1/3  et  ex  parte  2/,<,  Cyr.-Hieros.  cod, 
Did.-lat.  semel  \interp.  Hieron.)  Chrys.  ad  loc,  Tert.  Hil.  al. plur. 

When  these  lists  are  examined,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  authorities 
for  the  gen.  are  predominantly  Alexandrian,  and  those  for  the  ace.  predomi- 
nantly Western.  The  question  is  how  far  in  each  case  this  main  body  is 
-reinforced  by  more  indejpendent  evidence.  From  this  point  of  view  a  som^ 
what  increased  importance  attaches  to  Harcl.  Arm.  Hippol.  Cyr.-Hieros. 
Bas.  on  the  side  of  the  gen.  and  to  B,  Orig.  on  the  side  of  the  ace.  The 
testimony  of  Method,  is  not  quite  clear.  The  first  place  m  whicli  the 
passage  occurs  is  a  quotation  from  Origen  :  here  the  true  reading  is  probably 
hik  rh  kvfyucovVy  as  elsewhere  in  that  writer.  The  other  two  places  belong  to 
Methodius  himself.  Here  too  the  Slavonic  version  has  in  both  cases  ace ; 
the  Greek  preserved  in  Epiphanius  has  in  one  instance  ace,  in  the  other  gen. 
It  is  perhaps  on  the  whole  probable  that  Method,  himself  read  ace.  and  that 
gen.  is  due  to  Epiphanius,  who  undoubtedly  was  in  the  habit  of  using  gen. 
In  balancing  the  opposed  evidence  we  remember  that  there  is  a  distinct 
Western  infusion  in  both  B  and  Orig.  in  St  Paal*s  Epistles,  so  that  the  ace. 
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may  rest  not  on  the  authority  of  two  families  of  text,  bat  only  of  one.  On 
the  other  hand,  to  Alexandria  we  most  add  Palestine,  which  would  count 
for  something,  though  not  very  much,  as  being  within  the  sphere  of  Alexan- 
drian influence,  and  Cappadocia,  which  would  count  for  rather  more ;  but 
what  is  of  most  importance  is  the  attesting  of  the  Alexandrian  reading  so  far 
West  as  Hippolytus.  Too  much  importance  must  not  be  attached  to  the 
assertion  ot  the  orthodox  controversialist  in  the  Dial.  c.  Macedonios,  that 
gen.  is  found  in  *  all  the  ancient  copies  * ;  the  author  of  the  dialogue  allows 
that  the  reading  is  questionable. 

On  the  whole  the  preponderance  seems  to  be  slightly  on  the  side 
of  the  gen.,  but  neither  reading  can  be  ignored.  Intrinsically  the 
one  reading  is  not  clearly  preferable  to  the  other.  St  Paul  might 
have  used  equally  well  either  form  of  expression.  It  is  however 
hardly  adequate  to  say  with  Dr.  Vaughan  that  if  we  read  the  ace. 
the  reference  is  *  to  the  ennobling  and  consecrating  effect  of  the 
indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  human  body.'  The  prominent 
idea  is  rather  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  Itself  essentially  a  Spirit  ofLife^ 
and  therefore  it  is  natural  that  where  It  is  life  should  be.  The  gen. 
brings  out  rather  more  the  direct  and  personal  agency  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  of  course  commended  the  reading  to  the  supporters  of 
orthodox  doctrine  in  the  Macedonian  controversy. 


The  Person  and  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

The  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  of  God  or  the  Holy  Spirit  is  taken 
over  from  the  O.T.,  where  we  have  it  conspicuously  in  relation  to 
Creation  (Gen.  i.  2),  in  relation  to  Prophecy  (i  Sam.  x.  10;  xi.  6  ; 
xix.  20,  23,  &c.),  and  in  relation  to  the  religious  life  of  the  individual 
(Ps.  li.  11)  and  of  the  nation  (Is.  Ixiii.  10  f.).  It  was  understood 
that  the  Messiah  had  a  plenary  endowment  of  this  Spirit  (Is,  xi.  3). 
And  accordingly  in  the  N.T.  the  Gospels  unanimously  record  the 
vi>ible,  if  symbolical,  manifestation  of  this  endowment  (Mark  i.  10 ; 
Jo.  i:  32).  And  it  is  an  expression  of  the  same  truth  when  in  this 
passage  and  elsewhere  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
convertibly  with  Christ  Himself.  Just  as  there  are  many  passages 
in  which  he  uses  precisely  the  same  language  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
and  of  God  Himself,  so  also  there  are  manv  others  in  which  he 
uses  the  same  language  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  and  of  Christ 
Himself.  Thus  the  *  demonstration  of  the  Spirit '  is  a  demonstra- 
tion also  of  the  '  power  of  God '  (i  Cor.  ii.  4,  5) ;  the  working  of 
the  Spirit  is  a  working  of  God  Himself  (i  Cor.  xii.  11  compared 
with  ver.  6)  and  ot  Christ  (Eph.  iv.  11  compared  with  i  Cor.  xii. 
28,  4).  To  be  *  Christ's'  is  the  same  thing  as  to  *  live  in  the  Spirit* 
(Gal.  V.  22  ff.).  Nay,  in  one  place  Christ  is  expressly  identified 
with  '  the  Spirit' :  *  the  Lord  is  the  Spirit '  (2  Cor.  iii.  17) :  a  passage 
which  has  a  seemingly  remarkable  parallel  in  Ignat.  Ad  Magn,  xv 

cppoxr^c  €V  6fjunmi^  SeoO,   KftcrtifUvoi  dbiaKpirov  jrv€vfia,  6s  iaruf  *Ii;<rot)ff 
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Xpurr^  (where  however  Bp.  Lightfoot  makes  the  antecedent  to  69 
not  nv€vna  but  the  whole  sentence ;  his  note  should  be  read).  The 
key  to  these  expressions  is  really  supplied  by  the  passage  before  us, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  communication  of  Christ  to  the  soul 
is  really  the  communication  of  His  Spirit.  And,  strange  to  say,  we 
find  this  language,  which  seems  so  individual,  echoed  not  only  possibly 
by  Ignatius  but  certainly  by  St  John.  As  Mr.  Gore  puts  it  {Bamp/on 
Lectures ^  p.  132),  'In  the  coming  of  the  Spirit  the  Son  too  was  to 
come ;  in  the  coming  of  the  Son,  also  the  Father.  "  He  will  come 
unto  you,"  **  I  will  come  unto  you,"  "  We  will  come  unto  you  "  are 
interchangeable  phrases  '  (cf.  St.  John  xiv.  16-23). 

This  is  the  first  point  which  must  be  borne  clearly  in  mind :  in 
their  relation  to  the  human  soul  the  Father  and  the  Son  act  through 
and  are  represented  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  yet  the  Spirit  is  not 
merged  either  in  the  Father  or  in  the  Son.  This  is  the  comple- 
mentary truth.  Along  with  the  language  of  identity  there  is  other 
language  which  implies  distinction. 

It  is  not  only  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  related  to  God  in  the 
same  sort  of  way  in  which  the  spirit  of  man  is  related  to  the  man. 
In  this  very  chapter  the  Holy  Spirit  is  represented  as  standing  over 
against  the  Father  and  pleading  with  Him  (Rom.  viii.  26  f.),  and 
a  number  of  other  actions  which  we  should  call  '  personal '  are 
ascribed  to  Him — 'dwelling'  (w.  9,  11),  '  leading'  (ver.  14), 
*  witnessing '  (ver.  16),  *  assisting '  (ver.  26).  In  the  last  verse  of 
2  Corinthians  St.  Paul  distinctly  co-ordinates  the  Holy  Spirit  with 
the  Father  and  the  Son.  And  even  where  St.  John  speaks  of  the 
Son  as  coming  again  in  the  Spirit,  it  is  not  as  the  same  but  as 
'other*;  'another  Paraclete  will  He  give  you'  (St.  John  xiv.  16). 
The  language  of  identity  is  only  partial,  and  is  confined  within 
strict  limits.  Nowhere  does  St.  Paul  give  the  name  of '  Spirit '  to 
Him  who  died  upon  the  Cross,  and  rose  again,  and  will  return 
once  more  to  judgement.  There  is  a  method  running  through  the 
language  of  both  Apostles. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  really  an  extension, 
a  natural  if  not  necessary  consequence,  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Incarnation.  As  soon  as  it  came  to  be  clearly  realized  that  the 
Son  of  God  had  walked  the  earth  as  an  individual  man  among 
men  it  was  inevitable  that  there  should  be  recognized  a  dis- 
tinction, and  such  a  distinction  as  in  human  language  could  only 
be  described  as  'personal'  in  the  Godhead.  But  if  there  was 
a  twofold  distinction,  then  it  was  wholly  in  accordance  with  the 
body  of  ideas  derived  from  the  O.  T.  to  say  also  a  threefold 
distinction. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  in  the  presentation  of  this  last 
step  in  the  doctrine  there  is  a  difference  between  St.  Paul  and 
St.  John  corresponding  to  a  differenp^  in  the  experience  pf  tl^e 
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two  Apostles.  In  both  cases  it  is  this  actual  experience  which 
gives  the  standpoint  from  which  they  write.  St.  John,  who  had 
heard  and  seen  and  handled  the  Word  of  Life,  who  had  stood 
beneath  the  cross  and  looked  inio  the  empty  tomb,  when  he 
thinks  of  the  coming  of  the  Paraclete  naturally  thinks  of  Him 
as  *  another  Paraclete.'  St.  Paul,  who  had  not  had  the  same 
privileges,  but  who  was  conscious  that  from  the  moment  of  his 
vision  upon  the  road  to  Damascus  a  new  force  had  entered  into 
his  soul,  as  naturally  connects  the  force  and  the  vision,  and  sees  in 
what  he  feels  to  be  the  work  of  the  Spirit  the  work  also  of  the 
exalted  Son.  To  St.  John  the  first  visible  Paraclete  and  the 
second  invisible  could  not  but  be  different;  to  St.  Paul  the  in- 
visible influence  which  wrought  so  powerfully  in  him  seemed  to 
stream  directly  from  the  presence  of  Him  whom  he  had  heard 
from  heaven  call  him  by  his  name. 
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VIII.  12-17.  Live  then  as  men  bound  far  stick  a  destiny ^ 
ascetics  as  to  your  worldly  life^  heirs  of  immortality.  The 
Spirit  implanted  and  confirms  in  you  the  consciousness  of 
your  inheritance.  It  tells  you  that  you  are  in  a  special  sense 
sons  of  God^  and  that  you  must  some  day  share  the  glory  to 
which  Christy  your  Elder  Brother^  has  gOne. 

"Such  a  destiny  has  its  obligations.  To  the  flesh  you  owe 
nothing.  *•  If  you  live  as  it  would  have  you,  you  must  inevitably 
die.  But  if  by  the  help  of  the  Spirit  you  sternly  put  an  end  to 
the  licence  of  the  flesh,  then  in  the  fullest  sense  you  will  live. 

**Why  so?  Why  that  necessary  consequence?  The  link  is 
here.  All  who  follow  the  leading  of  God's  Spirit  are  certainly  by 
that  very  fact  special  objects  of  His  favour.  They  do  indeed  enjoy 
the  highest  title  and  the  highest  privileges.     They  are  His  sons, 

**  When  you  were  first  baptized,  and  the  communication  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  sealed  your  admission  into  the  Christian  fold,  the 
energies  which  He  imparted  were  surely  not  those  of  a  slave. 
You  had  not  once  more  to  tremble  under  the  lash  of  the  Law. 
No:  He  gave  you  rather  the  proud  inspiring  consciousness  of 
men  admitted  into  His  family,  adopted  as  His  sons.  And  the 
consciousness  of  that  relation  unlocks  our  lips  in  tender  filial 
appeal  to  God  as  our  Father,     *•  Two  voices  are  distinctly  heard ; 
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one  we  know  to  be  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  the  other  is  the  voice 
of  our  own  consciousness.  And  both  bear  witness  to  the  same 
fact  that  we  are  children  of  God.  "But  to  be  a  child  implies 
something  more.  The  child  will  one  day  inherit  his  father's 
possessions.  So  the  Christian  will  one  day  enter  upon  that 
glorious  inheritance  which  his  Heavenly  Father  has  in  store  for 
him  and  on  which  Christ  as  his  Elder  Brother  has  already  entered. 
Only,  be  it  remembered,  that  in  order  to  share  in  the  glory,  it  is 
necessary  first  to  share  in  the  sufferings  which  lead  to  it. 

12.  Lipsius  would  unite  vv.  12,  13  closely  with  the  foregoing; 
and  no  doubt  it  is  true  that  these  verses  only  contain  the 
conclusion  of  the  previous  paragraph  thrown  into  a  hortatory 
form.  Still  it  is  usual  to  mark  this  transition  to  exhortation  by 
a  new  paragraph  (as  at  vi.  12);  and  although  a  new  idea  (that 
of  heirship)  is  introduced  at  ver.  14,  that  idea  is  only  subor- 
dinate to  the  main  argument,  the  assurance  which  the  Spirit  gives 
of  future  life.     See  also  the  note  on  ovi^  in  x.  14. 

13.  iTKcJfJiaTt.  The  antithesis  to  adp(  seems  to  show  that  this 
is  still,  as  in  vv.  4,  5,  9,  the  human  frvtvfia,  but  it  is  the  human 
nvtvfia  in  direct  contact  with  the  Divine. 

tAs  irpd^cis :  of  wicked  doings,  as  in  Luke  xxiii.  51. 

14.  The   phrases  which  occur  in  this  section,  Uvtv/jutri  GcoO 

Syovraif  t6  UvfVfxa  avfiftaprvpti  rf  wtvitari  fffxCi>v^  are  dear  proof  that 

the  other  group  of  phrases  cV  nv€VfMTi  cikqi,  or  ro  lli^O^  oUti{€votK€i) 
€v  riixiv  are  not  intended  in  any  way  to  impair  the  essential  distinct- 
ness and  independence  of  the  human  personality.  There  is  no 
such  Divine  *  immanence  '  as  would  obliterate  this.  The  analogy 
to  be  kept  in  view  is  the  personal  influence  of  one  human  being 
upon  another.  We  know  to  what  heights  this  may  rise.  The 
Divine  influence  may  be  still  more  subtle  and  penetrative,  but  it  is 
not  different  in  kind. 

utol  OcoC.  The  difference  between  vl6s  and  rixvov  appears  to  be 
that  whereas  reicvov  denotes  the  natural  relationship  of  child  to 
parent,  vidff  implies,  in  addition  to  this,  the  recognized  status  and 
legal  privileges  reserved  for  sons.  Cf.  Westcott  on  St.  John  i.  1 2 
and  the  parallels  there  noted. 

16.  iTKcufia  BouXcias.  This  is  another  subtle  variation  in  the 
use  of  iTfcC/Lia.  From  meaning  the  human  spirit  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Divine  Spirit  npeifia  comes  to  mean  a  particular 
state,  habit,  or  temper  of  the  human  spirit,  sometimes  in  itself 

(7rv€Vfia  Crji\a>a-((ai  Num.  V.  1 4,  30 ;  irv,  OKrjdias  Is.  Ixi.  3;  vv.  nopvtlas 

Hos.  iv.  12),  but  more  often  as  due  to  supernatural  influence,  good 

or  evil   (ytf.   trotfiUK  K.r.X.  Is.  xi.  2;    nv,  nkavi]<Tt<ai  Is.   xix.   14  ;  irv, 

Kpiprt^fs  Is.  xxviii.  6;  irv,  KaTavv^v>s  Is,  xxix.  iQ  (^  Rom.  xi.  8); 
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irv.  ;(dpirof  xai  Oiicrtpfxov  Zech.  xii.    lO  ;  fry.  aa-^cfciaf  Luke  xiii.  II  ; 

wv.  btiXlas  2  Tim.  i.  7 »  ^^  ^^'  ""i^  nXdmiv  i  Jo.  iv.  6),  So  here 
nv.  ^v\€iat  =  such  a  Spirit  as  accompanies  a  state  of  slavery,  such 
a  servile  habit  as  the  human  nvtvfia  assumes  among  slaves.  This 
was  not  the  temper  which  you  had  imparted  to  you  at  your  bap- 
tism (*Xd/9«rf).     The  slavery  is  that  of  the  Law  :  cf.  GaL  iv.  6,  7, 

24,  V.  I. 

irdXiK  els  4^^oK :  '  so  as  to  relapse  into  a  state  of  fear.'  The 
candidate  for  baptism  did  not  emerge  from  the  terrors  of  the 
Law  only  to  be  thrown  back  into  them  again. 

uloOeaias :  a  word  coined,  but  rightly  coined,  from  the  classical 
phrase  vl6s  rldttrBai  (Brro^  vWf).  It  seems  however  too  much  to 
say  with  Gif.  that  the  coinage  was  probably  due  to  St.  Paul  him- 
self. 'No  word  is  more  common  in  Greek  inscriptions  of  the 
Hellenistic  time :  the  idea,  like  the  word,  is  native  Greek '  (E.  L. 
Hicks  in  Studia  Bihlica^  iv.  8).  This  doubtless  points  to  the 
quarter  from  which  St.  Paul  derived  the  word,  as  the  Jews  had 
not  the  practice  of  adoption. 

*Appa,  6  iran^p.  The  repetition  of  this  word,  first  in  Aramaic 
and  then  in  Greek,  is  remarkable  and  brings  home  to  us  the  fact 
that  Christianity  had  its  birth  in  a  bilingual  people.  The  same 
repetition  occurs  in  Mark  xiv.  36  ('  Abba,  Father,  all  things  are 
possible  to  Thee ')  and  in  Gal.  iv.  6 :  it  gives  a  greater  intensity  of 
expression,  but  would  only  be  natural  where  the  speaker  was 
using  in  both  cases  his  familiar  tongue.  Lightfoot  (Hor.  Heb,  on 
Mark  xiv.  36)  thinks  that  in  the  Gospel  the  word  'hfifia  only  was 
used  by  our  Lord  and  6  Uurrip  added  as  an  interpretation  by 
St.  Mark,  and  that  in  like  manner  St.  Paul  is  interpreting  for  the 
benefit  of  his  readers.  The  three  passages  are  however  all  too 
emotional  for  this  explanation :  interpretation  is  out  of  place  in 
a  prayer.  It  seems  better  to  suppose  that  our  Lord  Himself, 
using  familiarly  both  languages,  and  concentrating  into  this  word 
of  all  words  such  a  depth  of  meaning,  found  Himself  impelled 
spontaneously  to  repeat  the  word,  and  that  some  among  His 
disciples  caught  and  transmitted  the  same  habit.  It  is  significant 
however  of  the  limited  extent  of  strictly  Jewish  Christianity  that 
we  find  no  other  original  examples  of  the  use  than  these  three. 

16.  cuM  T&  riKcufia :  see  on  ver.  14  above. 

crufifiiapTupet :  cf.  ii.  15;  ix.  2.  There  the  *  joint- witness '  was 
the  subjective  testimony  of  conscience,  confirming  the  objective 
testimony  of  a  man's  works  or  actions  ;  here  consciousness  is 
analyzed,  and  its  da/a  are  referred  partly  to  the  man  himself,  partly 
to  the  Spirit  of  God  moving  and  prompting  him. 

17.  KXiipoK^f&oi.  The  idea  of  a  KKrjpovofUa  is  taken  up  and 
developed  in  N.  T.  from  O.  T.  and  Apocr.  (Ecclus,  Ps,  SoL, 
4  Ezr.).     It  i3  also  prominent  in   Phijo,  who  devotes  a  whole 
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treatise  to  the  question  Quts  rerum  dtvinarum  heres  sit?  (Mang.  i. 
473  flf.).  Meaning  originally  (i)  the  simple  possession  of  the  Holy 
Land,  it  came  to  mean  (ii)  its  permanent  and  assured  possession 
(Ps.  XXV  [xxiv],  13;  xxxvi  [xxxvii].  9,  11  &c.);  hence  (iii) 
specially  the  secure  possession  won  by  the  Messiah  (Is.  Ix.  21  ; 
Ixi.  7  ;  and  so  it  became  (iv)  a  symbol  of  all  Messianic  blessings 
(Matt.  V.  5 ;  xix.  29 ;  xxv.  34,  &c.).  Philo,  after  his  manner, 
makes  the  word  denote  the  bliss  of  the  soul  when  freed  from  the 
body. 

It  is  an  instance  of  the  unaccountable  inequalides  of  usage  that  whereas 
lekijpovofJLtWf  Kkfjpoyofua  occur  almost  innumerable  times  in  LXX,  iekfjpw6ftas 
occurs  only  five  times  (once  in  Symmachns) ;  in  N.  T.  there  is  much  greater 
equality  {Kktjpwoftttv  eighteen,  Kkrjpopo/iia  fourteen,  MXfipov6fios  fifteen). 

auyKXYipoi^fLOi.  Our  Lord  had  described  Himself  as  '  the  Heir ' 
in  the  parable  of  the  Wicked  Husbandmen  (Matt.  xxi.  38).  This 
would  show  that  the  idea  of  icKfjpovofiia  received  its  full  Christian 
adaptation  directly  from  Him  (cf.  also  Matt.  xxv.  34). 

ctircp  (ru|iirdaxo|i.cK.  St.  Paul  seems  here  to  be  reminding  his 
hearers  of  a  current  Christian  saying :  cf.  2  Tim.  ii.  1 1  mar^s  6 

X(fyo£,   Et  yap  orvvtrnt^dtfOfuv  Km   av(^ofuv'    vnoyiivoyLtv    icai    avtiffatri- 

Xfwrofitv.  This  is  another  instance  of  the  Biblical  conception  of 
Christ  as  the  Way  (His  Life  not  merely  an  example  for  ours,  but 
in  its  main  lines  presenting  a  fixed  type  or  law  to  which  the  lives 
of  Christians  must  conform);  cf.  p.  196  above,  and  Dr.  Hort's 
Il^e  Way,  the  Truths  and  the  Life  there  referred  to.  For  eiir*p  see 
on  iii.  30. 

suFFEimra  the  path  to  globt. 

VIII.  18-26.  What  though  tlie  path  to  that  glory  lies 
through  suffering?  The  suffering  and  the  glory  alike  are 
parts  of  a  great  cosmical  movement,  in  which  the  irrational 
creation  joins  with  man.  As  it  shared  the  results  of  his 
fall,  so  also  will  it  share  in  his  redemption.  Its  pangs  are 
pangs  of  a  new  birth  (vv.  18-22). 

Like  the  mute  creation,  we  Christians  too  wait  painfully 
for  our  deliverance.  Our  attitude  is  one  of  hope  and  not  of 
possession  (vv.  23-25). 

*•  What  of  that  ?  For  the  sufferings  which  we  have  to  undergo 
in  this  phase  of  our  career  I  count  not  worth  a  thought  in  view 
of  that  dazzling  splendour  which  will  one  day  break  through 
the  clouds  and  dawn  upon  us.  '^  For  the  sons  of  God  will  stand 
forth  revealed  in  the  glories  of  their  bright  inheritance.     And  for 
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that  consummation  not  they  alone  but  the  whole  irrational  creation, 
both  animate  and  inanimate,  waits  with  eager  longing;  like 
spectators  straining  forward  over  the  ropes  to  catch  the  first 
glimpse  of  some  triumphal  pageant. 

■®The  future  and  not  the  present  must  satisfy  its  aspirations. 
For  ages  ago  Creation  was  condemned  to  have  its  energies  marred 
and  frastrated.  And  that  by  no  act  of  its  own  :  it  was  God  who 
fixed  this  doom  upon  it,  but  with  the  hope  '^  that  as  it  had  been 
enthralled  to  death  and  decay  by  the  Fall  of  Man  so  too  the 
Creation  shall  share  in  the  free  and  glorious  existence  of  God's 
emancipated  children.  ^  It  is  like  the  pangs  of  a  woman  in  child- 
birth. This  universal  frame  feels  up  to  this  moment  the  throes  of 
travail — feels  them  in  every  part  and  cries  out  in  its  pain.  But 
where  there  is  travail,  there  must  needs  also  be  a  birth. 

""Our  own  experience  points  to  the  same  conclusion.  True 
that  in  those  workings  of  the  Spirit,  the  charismata  with  which  we 
are  endowed,  we  Christians  already  possess  a  foretaste  of  good 
things  to  come.  But  that  very  foretaste  makes  us  long — anxiously 
and  painfully  long — ^for  the  final  recognition  of  our  Sonship.  We 
desire  to  see  these  bodies  of  ours  delivered  from  the  evils  that 
beset  them  and  transfigured  into  glory. 

•*Hope  is  the  Christian's  proper  attitude.  We  were  saved 
indeed,  the  groundwork  of  our  salvation  was  laid,  when  we  became 
Christians.  But  was  that  salvation  in  possession  or  in  prospect  ? 
Certainly  in  prospect.  Otherwise  there  would  be  no  room  for 
hope.  For  what  a  man  sees  already  in  his  hand  he  does  not  hope 
for  as  if  it  were  future.  "  But  in  our  case  we  do  not  see,  and  we 
do  hope;  therefore  we  also  wait  for  our  object  with  steadfast 
fortitude. 

18.  Xoyi^ojuiai  ycSp.  At  the  end  of  the  last  paragraph  St.  Paul 
has  been  led  to  speak  of  the  exalted  privileges  of  Chrisiians  in- 
volved in  the  fact  that  they  are  sons  of  God.  The  thought  of  these 
privileges  suddenly  recalls  to  him  the  contrast  of  the  sufferings 
through  which  they  are  passmg.  And  after  his  manner  he  does 
not  let  go  this  idea  of  'suffering'  but  works  it  into  his  main 
argument.  He  first  dismisses  the  thought  that  the  present  suffer- 
ing can  be  any  real  counter- weight  to  the  future  glory ;  and  then 
he  shows  that  not  only  is  it  not  this,  but  that  on  the  contrary  it 
actually  points  forward  to  that  glory.    It  does  this  on  the  grandest 
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scale.  In  fact  it  Is  nothing  short  of  an  universal  law  that  suffering 
marks  the  road  to  glory.  All  the  suffering,  all  the  imperfeclion, 
all  the  unsatisfied  aspiration  and  longing  of  which  the  traces  are  so 
abundant  m  external  nature  as  well  as  in  man,  do  but  point  forward 
to  a  time  when  the  suffering  shall  cease,  the  imperfection  be  re- 
moved and  the  frustrated  aspirations  at  last  crowned  and  satisfied ; 
and  this  time  coincides  with  the  glorious  consummation  which 
awaits  the  Christian. 

True  it  is  that  there  goes  up  as  it  were  an  universal  groan,  from 
creation,  from  ourselves,  from  the  Holy  Spirit  who  sympathizes 
with  us;  but  this  groaning  is  but  the  travail-pangs  of  the  new 
birth,  the  entrance  upon  their  glorified  condition  of  the  risen  sons 
of  God. 

Xoyilofioi :  here  in  its  strict  sense,  'I  calculate,'  'weigh  mentally,' 
'  count  up  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other/ 

5{ia . . .  irp^.  In  Plato,  Gorg.  p.  471  £,  we  have  ovdci^s  a(i6s  «<rri 

npos  Hip  dXri6*iav :   SO  that  with  a  slight  ellipse  ovk  i^ia  .  .  .  trpos  r^y 

d6(a¥  will  =  *  not  worth  (considering)  in  comparison  with  the  glory/ 
Or  we  may  regard  this  as  a  mixture  of  two  constructions,  (i)  ovk 
a$M  rrjs  t6ifj9y  i.  e.  '  not  an  equivalent  for  the  glory  ' ;  com  p.  Prov. 

viii.  II  iray  dc  Wfuoy  ovk  ti^iov  avnjt  (sc.  rrjs  trofl>ias)  cariV,  and  (2) 
ov^v6^  \6yov  i^ia  irpbg  ri^v  ^6(a¥:  COmp.  Jer.  xxiii.  28  rl  to  &)(ypov 
irp6f  t6v  airov ; 

The  thought  has  a  near  parallel  in  4  Ezra  yii.  3  fT.  Compare  {e.g. )  the 
following  (w.  12-17):  Et  facti  sunt  introittu  huius  sclccuH  anpisti  et 
dolentes  et  laboriosi^  pauci  autem  et  mali  et  periculorum  pleni  et  labore 
magno  opere  fulti ;  nam  maioris  saeculi  introitus  spatiosi  et  securi  et 
facientes  immortalitatis  fructum.  Si  ergo  non  ingredientes  ingressi  fuerint- 
que  vivunt  angusta  et  vana  haec,  nanpoterunt  recipere  quae  sunt  reposita  . . . 
iusti  au^em  ferent  angusta  sperantes  spatiosa.  Compare  also  the  quotations 
from  the  Talmad  in  Delitzsch  ad  loc.  The  question  is  asked,  What  is  the 
waj  to  the  world  to  come  ?    And  the  answer  is.  Through  saffering. 

|i,AXouaaK :  emphatic,  '  is  destined  to,'  *  is  certain  to.'  The 
position  of  the  word  is  the  same  as  in  Gal.  iii.  23,  and  serves  to 
point  the  contrast  to  rov  vvv  xaipov, 

h6iav :  the  heavenly  brightness  of  Christ's  appearing :  see  on 
iii.  23. 

CIS  i^fi^as :  to  reach  and  include  us  in  its  radiance. 

19.   diroKapaSoKia  :   cf.  Phil.  i.  20  Korii  rrjv  anoKapalioKlav  xal  «Xirida 

fiov  :  the  verb  ciiroicnpadoieelv  occurs  in  Aquila's  version  of  Ps.  xxxvii 
[xxxvil.  7,  and  the  subst.  frequently  in  Polyb.  and  Plutarch  (see 
Cjrm.-Thay.  s.  v.,  and  Ell.  Lft.  on  Phil.  i.  20).  A  highly  expressive 
word  *  to  strain  forward/  lit.  '  await  with  outstretched  head/  This 
sense  is  still  further  strengthened  by  the  compound,  cnro-  denoting 
diversion  from  other  things  and  concentration  on  a  single  object. 

This  passage  (especially  w.  17,  3 a)  played  a  considerable  part  in. the 
system  of  finsilidesi  afi  des^rfb^d  in  Hippol.  jRe^.  0/n^>  fffur,  vii.  3^-27* 
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TV)s  KTio«us:  see  on  i.  20.  Here  the  sense  is  given  by  the 
context ;  17  Krltru  is  set  in  contrast  with  the  *  sons  of  God,'  and 
from  the  allusion  Xq  the  Fall  which  follows  evidently  refers  to  Gen. 
iii.  17,  18  'Cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake  .  . .  thorns  also  and 
thistles  shall  it  bring  forth  to  thee.'  The  commentators  however 
are  not  wrong  in  making  the  word  include  here  the  whole  irrational 
creation.  The  poetic  and  penetrating  imagination  of  St.  Paul 
sees  in .  the  marks  of  imperfection  on  the  face  of  nature,  in  the 
signs  at  once  of  high  capacities  and  poor  achievement,  the  visible 
and  audible  expression  of  a  sense  of  something  wanting  which  will 
one  day  be  supplied. 

Oltr.  and  some  others  argue  strenuously,  but  in  vain^  for  giving 
to  Kriais,  throughout  the  whole  of  this  passage,  the  sense  not  of  the 
world  of  nature,  but  of  the  world  of  man  (similarly  Orig.).  He 
tries  to  get  rid  of  the  poetic  personification  of  nature  and  to 
dissociate  St.  Paul  from  Jewish  doctrine  as  to  the  origin  of  death 
and  decay  in  nature,  and  as  to  its  removal  at  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah.  But  (i)  there  is  no  sufficient  warrant  for  limiting  Kriais 
to  humanity;  (ii)  it  is  necessary  to  deny  the  sufficiently  obvious 
reference  to  Gen.  iii.  17-19  (where,  though  the  'ground'  or  *  soil' 
only  is  mentioned,  it  is  the  earth's  surface  as  the  seed*plot  of  life ; 
(iii)  the  Apostle  is  rather  taken  out  of  the  mental  surroundings 
in  which  he  moved  than  placed  in  them:  see  below  on  'The 
Renovation  of  Nature.' 

The  ancients  generally  take  the  passage  as  above  (i)  irrlais  ^  Akoyot 
expressly  Eathym.-Zig ).  Orig.-lat.,  as  expressly,  has  creaturam  tUpote 
raiicnabiUm ;  but  he  is  quite  at  fault,  making  rp  fMTaiorfiri  »  *  the  body.' 
Chrys.  and  Euthym.-Zig.  call  attention  to  ube  personification  of  Nature, 
which  they  compare  to  that  in  the  Psalms  and  Prophets,  while  Diodorus  of 
Tarsus  refers  the  expressions  implying  life  rather  to  the  Powers  (JhwAfifis) 
which  preside  over  inanimate  nature  and  from  which  it  takes  its  forms.  The 
sense  commonly  given  to  fuiTcuon^ri  is  »  tpOopa, 

Tf)K  diroKiiXuilriK  tmk  mImk  toC  6coG.  The  same  word  anoKoKv^a  is 
applied  to  the  Second  Coming  of  the  Messiah  (which  is  also  an 
im(f)a»«ia  2  Thess.  ii.  8)  and  to  that  of  the  redeemed  who  accompany 
Him :  their  new  existence  will  not  be  like  the  present,  but  will  be 
in  *  glory '  (da£a)  both  reflected  and  imparted.  This  revealing  of 
the  sons  of  God  will  be  the  signal  for  the  great  transformation. 

The  Jewish  writings  use  similar  language.  To  them  also  the  appearing  of 
the  Messiah  is  an  dvoie&Xvipis :  4  Ezra  xiii.  3a  et  erii  cumjunt  haeCy  el  con- 
tingent  signa  quae  ante  ostendi  iibi  et  tunc  revelahitur  filius  metis  quern 
vidisti  ut  virum  ascendentem ;  Apoc.  Bar,  xxxix.  7  et  erit^  cum  appropinqua- 
verit  tempus  finis  eius  ut  cadat,  tunc  revelabttur prtncipatus  Messiae  met  qui 
simiiis  est  fontiet  vi/iy  et  cum  revelatus  fturit  eradicabit  multitudinem  con- 
gregationis  eius  (the  Latin  of  this  book,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  Ceriani*s 
version  from  the  Syriac,  and  not  ancient  like  that  of  4  Ezra).  The  object  of 
the  Messiah*s  appearing  is  the  same  as  with  St.  Paul,  to  deliver  creation 
from  its  ills :  4  Ezra  xiii.  26,  29  ipsi  *st  quern  conservat  AlttMimus  multis 
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ttmporibus  qui  per  stmetipsum  liberaHi  creaturam  suam  et  ipse  disponet 
qui  derelicti  sunt .  .  .  tcc€  dies  veniunt,  quando  incipiet  Altissimus  liherare 
eos  qui  super  terram  sunt :  Apoc.  Bar.  xxxii.  6  quanao  futurum  est  ut  Fariis 
inncvet  creaturam  suam  (  -  4  Ezra  vji.  75  [Bensly]  donee  veniant  tempora 
ilia,  in  quibus  incipies  creaturam  renovare),  llie  Messiah  does  not  come 
alooe :  4  Ezra  xiii.  51  non  poterit  quisque  super  terram  vidertfilium  meum 
vel  eos  qui  cum  eo  sunt  nisi  in  tempore  diei.  He  collects  round  Him 
a  doable  multitude,  consisting  partly  of  the  ten  tribes  who  had  been  carried 
away  into  captivity,  and  partly  of  those  who  were  left  in  the  Holy  Land 
{itnd.  w.  13,  39  flf.,  48 1). 

dircicS^X^^^ '  another  strong  compound,  where  oiro-  contains  the 
same  idea  of '  concentrated  waiting '  as  in  anoKopahoKla  above. 

20.  Tp . . .  |iaTai^TT|Ti :  fuxraioTfjv  iMraiMrfirav  is  the  refrain  of  the 
Book  of  Ecclesiastes  (£ccl.  i.  2,  &c. ;  cf.  Ps.  xxxix.  5, 1 1  [xxxviii.  6, 
1 2]  cxliv  [cxliii],  4) :  that  is  fidraiov  which  is  *  without  result '  (jutrrfv), 
'ineffective,'  'which  does  not  reach  its  end' — ^ihe  opposite  of 
rAf (Off :  the  word  is  therefore  appropriately  used  of  the  disappointing 
character  of  present  existence,  which  nowhere  reaches  the  perfection 
of  which  it  is  capable. 

^crdYT) :  by  the  Divine  sentence  which  followed  the  Fall  (Gen. 
iii.  17-19). 

o6x  ^Kouaa :  not  through  its  own  fault,  but  through  the  fault  of 
man,  i.  e.  the  Fall. 

Sid  T&K  dirordlamra :  '  by  reason  of  Him  who  subjected  it/  i.e.  not 
man  in  general  (Lips.) ;  nor  Adam  (Chrys.  ai.) ;  nor  the  Devil 
(Go.),  but  (with  most  commentators,  ancient  as  well  as  modern) 
God,  by  the  sentence  pronounced  after  the  Fall.  It  is  no  argument 
against  this  reference  that  the  use  of  dui  with  ace.  in  such  a  con- 
nexion is  rather  unusual  (so  Lips.). 

ht*  ^XirtSi  qualifies  virrrdyrj.  Creation  was  made  subject  to 
vanity — not  simply  and  absolutely  and  there  an  end,  but '  in  hope 
that,'  &c.  Whatever  the  defects  and  degradation  of  nature,  it  was 
at  least  left  with  the  hope  of  rising  to  the  ideal  intended  for  it. 

21.  3Ti.  The  majority  of  recent  commentators  make  5ti{=^  'that') 
define  the  substance  of  the  hope  just  mentioned,  and  not  (=  '  be- 
cause ')  give  a  reason  for  it.  The  meaning  in  any  case  is  much 
the  same,  but  this  is  the  simpler  way  to  arrive  at  it. 

Kai  aM\  ilj  KTiais :  not  only  Christians  but  even  the  mute  creation 
with  them. 

dir^  Ttjs  SouXcias  ti)s  ^Oopds*  dovXriar  corresponds  to  vn^Tayrj,  the 
state  of  subjection  or  thraldom  to  dissolution  and  decay.  The 
opposite  to  this  is  the  full  and  free  development  of  all  the  powers 
which  attends  the  state  of  d6(a,  'Glorious  liberty'  is  a  poor 
translation  and  does  not  express  the  idea :  66(0, '  the  glorified  state,' 
is  the  leading  fact,  not  a  subordinate  fact,  and  ikivOfpla  is  its 
characteristic,  '  the  liberty  of  the  glory  of  the  children  of  God.' 

82.  otSafMr  y^  introduces  a  fact  of  common  knowledge  (though 
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the  apprehension  of  it  may  not  have  been  so  common  as  he 
assumes)  to  which  the  Apostle  appeals. 

ouarrci^dlci  xal  <nivMv€t„  It  seems  on  the  whole  best  to  take  the 
<nw  in  both  instances  as  =  'together/  i.e.  in  all  the  parts  of  which 
creation   is  made  up   (so.  Theod.-Mops.  expressly:    jSowXctoi  W 

UTTtLv  oTi  a-Vficl>Mv»s  ivi^fiKvvTai  rovro  nava  ^  Kriais'  Iva  ro  vrapa  Tracn;; 
r6   nvrb  y€V€(r6ai   Sfioims^  iraidcveri;  tovtovs  rfiv   irp^s  Snavras  KOiv»piap 

alpua-Bai  rfj  r&v  \v7njps>v  Kaprfpiq).  Oltr.  gets  out  of  it  the  sense  of 
'inwardly'  (=  tV  favroU),  which  it  will  not  bear:  Fri.  Lips,  and 
others,  after  Euthym.-Zig.  make  it  =  '  wM  men '  or  *  with  the 
children  of  God ' ;  but  if  these  had  been  pointed  to,  there  would 
not  be  so  clear  an  opposition  as  there  is  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  verse  (oit  pLovov  dc,  aK\a  cat  avrot).  The  two  verses  must  be 
kept  apart. 

23.  06  p,6vQ¥  %i.  Not  only  does  nature  groan,  but  we  Christians 
also  groan :  our  very  privileges  make  us  long  for  something  more. 

T^i^  dirapx^v  Tou  ni^cJ|xaTos :  '  the  first-fruits,  or  first  instalment 
of  the  gift  of  the  Spirit.'  St.  Paul  evidently  means  all  the 
phenomena  of  that  great  outpouring  which  was  specially  charac- 
teristic of  the  Apostolic  Age  from  the  Day  of  Pentecost  onwards, 
the  varied  charismata  bestowed  upon  the  first  Christians  (i  Cor. 
xii.  &c.),  but  including  also  the  moral  and  spiritual  gifts  which  were 
more  permanent  (Gal.  v.  22  f.).  The  possession  of  these  gifls 
served  to  quicken  the  sense  of  the  yet  greater  gifts  that  were  to 
come.  Foremost  among  them  was  to  be  the  transforming  of  the 
earthly  or  *  psychical '  body  into  a  spiritual  body  (i  Cor.  xv.  44  ff.). 
St  Paul  calls  this  a  *  deliverance,'  i.  e.  a  deliverance  from  the  *  ills 
that  flesh  is  heir  to' :  for  aitoKvrp^tris  see  on  iii.  24. 

IxovTcs  %i«is:  i^ficff  is  placed  here  by  KAC  5.  47.  80,  also  by  Tisch. 
RV.  and  (in  brackets)  by  WH. 

ulo0c(riaK:  see  on  ver.  15  above.  Here  v\o6,  =  the  manifested, 
realized,  act  of  adoption — its  public  promulgation. 

24.  TQ  Y^  AmSi  i<r^^p.€v.  The  older  commentators  for  the 
most  part  (not  however  Luther  Beng.  Fri.)  took  the  dat.  here  as 
dative  of  the  instrument,  *  by  hope  were  we  saved.'  Most  moderns 
(including  Gif.  Go.  Oltr.  Mou.  Lid.)  take  it  as  dat.  modi,  *  in  hope 
were  we  saved ; '  the  main  ground  being  that  it  is  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  to  say  that  we  were  saved  dy 
faith,  or  from  another  point  of  view — looking  at  salvation  from  the 
side  of  God — by  grace  (both  terms  are  found  in  Eph.  ii.  8)  than  by 
hope.  This  seems  preferable.  Some  have  held  that  Hope  is  here 
only  an  aspect  of  Faith :  and  it  is  quite  true  that  the  definition  of 

Faith  in   Heb.  xi.  I  (cort  hk  nltms  ikiri(op(v<ov  vnoaTcuris,  irpayparav 

tXtyxos  ov  fiktiroptvav),  makes  it  practically  equivalent  to  Hope.  But 
that  is  just  one  of  the  points  of  distinction  between  £p.  to  Heb. 
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and  St.  Paul.  In  Heb.  Faith  is  used  somewhat  vaguely  of  belief 
in  God  and  in  the  fulfilment  of  His  promises.  In  St.  Paul  it  is  far 
more  often  Faith  in  Christy  the  first  act  of  accepting  Christianity 
(see  p.  33  above).  This  belongs  essentially  to  the  past,  and  to  the 
present  as  growing  directly  out  of  the  past ;  but  when  St.  Paul 
comes  to  speak  of  the  future  he  uses  another  term,  cXiriV.  No 
doubt  when  we  come  to  trace  this  to  its  origin  it  has  its  root  in  the 
strong  conviction  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  and  its  consequences ; 
but  the  two  terms  are  not  therefore  identical,  and  it  is  best  to 
keep  them  distinct. 

Some  recent  Germans  (Holsten,  Weiss,  Lips.)  take  the  dat.  as 
daiivus  commodiy  ^far  hope  were  we  saved.'  But  this  is  less 
natural.  To  obtain  this  sense  we  should  have  to  personify  Hope 
more  strongly  than  the  context  will  bear.  Besides  Hope  is  an 
attribute  or  characteristic  of  the  Christian  life,  but  not  its  end. 

IXirls  %k  ^Xc1rofi^l^] :  tknU  here  =  '  the  thing  hoped  for,'  just  as 
mo-ts  =  *  the  thing  created ' ;  a  very  common  usage. 

S  Yfllp  pXlirfi,  tCs  IXiritci ;  This  terse  reading  is  fonnd  only  in  B  47  marg.y 
which  adds  rd  voXcudi^  ottrv%  cx<( :  it  is  adopted  by  RV.  text^  V\  H.  Uxt, 

'  Text.  Recept.  has  \h  t^p  fikiitfi  ni]  rl  /eat  [^AirifctJ,  of  which  rl  alone  is 
found  in  Western  authorities  (DFG,  Vnlg.  Pesh.  a/.),  and  koI  alone  in 
K*47*.     Both  RV.  and  WH.  g^ve  a  place  in  the  margin  to  ri  teal  i\wiiti 

.    and  rt  scat  hvoiiivu  \yitoiiivti  with  K*  A  47  marg."]. 

26.  The  point  of  these  two  verses  is  that  the  attitude  of  hope, 
so  distinctive  of  the  Christian,  implies  that  there  is  more  in  store 
for  him  than  anything  that  is  his  already. 

St*  6vofAoi^s:  constancy  and  fortitude  under  persecution,  &c., 
pointing  back  to  the  *  sufferings'  of  ver.  18  (cf.  on  ii.  7  ;  v,  4 ;  and 
for  the  use  of  dia  ii.  27). 


The  Renovation  of  Nature. 

We  have  already  quoted  illustrations  of  St.  Paul's  language  from 
some  of  the  Jewish  writings  which  are  nearest  to  his  own  in  point 
of  time.  They  are  only  samples  of  the  great  mass  of  Jewish 
literature.  To  all  of  it  this  idea  of  a  renovation  of  Nature,  the 
creation  of  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  is  common,  as  part  of  the 
Messianic  expectation  which  was  fulfilled  unawares  to  many  of 
those  by  whom  it  was  entertained.  I'he  days  of  the  Messiah  were 
to  be  the  *  seasons  of  refreshing,'  the  *  times  of  restoration  of  all 
things,'  which  were  to  come  from  the  face  of  the  Lord  (Acts  iii.  19, 
21).  The  expectation  had  its  roots  in  the  O.T.,  especially  in 
those  chapters  of  the  Second  Part  of  Isaiah  in  which  the  approach- 
ing Return  from  Captivity  opens  up  to  the  prophet  such  splendid 
visions  for  the  future.     The  one  section  Is.  Izv.  17-25  might  well 
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be  held  to  warrant  most  of  the  statements  in  the  Apocrypha  and 
Talmud. 

The  idea  of  the  '  new  heavens  and  new  earth '  is  based  directly 
upon  Is.  Ixv.  17,  and  is  found  clearly  stated  in  the  Book  of  Enochs 
xlv.  4  f.  '  I  will  transform  the  heaven  and  make  it  an  eternal 
blessing  and  light.  And  I  will  transform  the  earth  and  make  it 
a  blessing  and  cause  Mine  elect  ones  to  dwell  upon  it '  (where  see 
Charles'  note).  There  is  also  an  application  of  Ps.  cxiv.  4,  with 
an  added  feature  which  illustrates  exactly  St.  Paul's  anoKokxr^is  rw 
vtS>p  Tuv  etov :  *  In  those  days  will  the  mountains  leap  like  rams 
and  the  hills  will  skip  like  lambs  satisfied  with  milk,  and  they  will 
all  become  angels  in  heaven.  Their  faces  will  be  lighted  up 
with  joy,  because  in  those  days  the  Elect  One  has  appeared,  and  the 
earth  will  rejoice  and  the  righteous  will  dwell  upon  it,  and  the  elect 
will  go  to  and  fro  upon  it'  {Enoch  li.  4f.).  We  have  given 
parallels  enough  from  4  Ezra  and  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch,  and 
there  is  much  in  the  Talmud  to  the  same  effect  (cf.  Weber,  Altsyn. 
TheoL  p.  380  ff. ;  Schtirer,  NeutesL  Zetigesch.  ii.  453  ff.,  458  f. ; 
Edersheim,  Lt/e  and  Times,  Sec.  ii.  438). 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find  the  poetry  of  the  prophetic  writings 
hardened  into  fact  by  Jewish  literalism ;  but  it  is  strange  when  the 
products  of  this  mode  of  interpretation  are  attributed  to  our  Lord 
Himself  on  authority  no  less  ancient  than  that  of  Papias  of  Hiera^ 
polis,  professedly  drawing  from  the  tradition  of  St.  John.  Yet 
Irenaeus  {Adv.  Haer,  V.  xxxiii.  3)  quotes  in  such  terms  the  follow- 
ing :  '  The  days  will  come,  in  which  vines  shall  grow,  each  having 
ten  thousand  shoots  and  on  each  shoot  ten  thousand  branches,  and 
on  each  branch  again  ten  thousand  twigs,  and  on  each  twig  ten 
thousand  clusters,  and  on  each  cluster  ten  thousand  grapes,  and 
each  grape  when  pressed  shall  yield  five  and  twenty  measures  of 
wine . . .  Likewise  also  a  grain  of  wheat  shall  produce  ten  thousand 
heads,  and  every  head  shall  have  ten  thousand  grains,  and  every 
grain  ten  pounds  of  fine  fiour,  bright  and  clean;  and  the  other 
fruits,  seeds  and  the  grass  shall  produce  in  similar  proportions,  and 
all  the  animals  using  these  fruits  which  are  products  of  the  soil, 
shall  become  in  their  turn  peaceable  and  harmonious.'  It  happens 
that  this  saying,  or  at  least  part  of  it,  is  actually  extant  in  Apoc. 
Bar.  xxix.  5  (cf.  Orac.  Sibyll.  iii.  620-623,  744  ff.),  so  that  it 
clearly  comes  from  some  Jewish  source.  In  view  of  an  instance 
like  this  it  seems  possible  that  even  in  the  N.  T.  our  Lord's  words 
may  have  been  defined  in  a  sense  which  was  not  exactly  that 
originally  intended  owing  to  the  current  expectation  which  the  dis- 
ciples largely  shared. 

And  yet  on  the  whole,  even  if  this  expectation  was  by  the  Jews 
to  some  extent  literalized  and  materialized,  some  of  its  essential 
features  were  preserved.    Corresponding  to  the  new  abode  pre- 
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pared  for  it  there  was  to  be  a  renewed  humanity:  and  that  not 
only  in  a  physical  sense  based  on  Is.  xxxv.  5  f.  (*  Then  the  eyes  of 
the  blind  shall  be  opened,  and  the  ears  of  the  deaf  shall  be  un- 
stopped/ &c.),  but  also  in  a  moral  sense ;  the  root  of  evil  was  to  be 
plucked  out  of  the  hearts  of  men  and  a  new  heart  was  to  be  im- 
planted in  them :  the  Spirit  of  God  was  to  rest  upon  them  (Weber, 
Altsyn,  TheoL  p.  382).  There  was  to  be  no  unrighteousness  in 
their  midsc,  for  they  were  all  to  be  holy  iJPs.  Sol.  xvii.  28  f.,  36, 
&c.).  The  Messiah  was  to  rule  over  the  nations,  but  not  merely  by 
force ;  Israel  was  to  be  a  true  light  to  the  Geniiles  (Schiirer,  op.  cU. 
p.  456). 

If  we  compare  these  Jewish  beliefs  with  what  we  find  here  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  there  are  two  ways  in  which  the  superiority 
of  the  Apostle  is  most  striking,  (i)  There  runs  through  his  words 
an  intense  sympathy  with  nature  in  and  for  itself.  He  is  one  of 
those  (like  St.  Francis  of  Assisi)  to  whom  it  is  given  to  read  as  it 
were  the  thoughts  of  plants  and  animals.  He  seems  to  lay  his  ear 
to  the  earth  and  the  confused  murmur  which  he  hears  has  a  meaning 
for  him  :  it  is  creation's  yearning  for  that  happier  state  intended  for 
it  and  of  which  it  has  been  defrauded.  (2)  The  main  idea  is  not, 
as  it  is  so  apt  to  be  with  the  Rabbinical  writers,  the  mere  glorifica- 
tion of  Israel.  By  them  the  Gentiles  are  differently  treated. 
Sometimes  it  is  their  boast  that  the  Holy  Land  will  be  reserved 
exclusively  for  Israel :  *  the  sojourner  and  the  stranger  shall  dwell 
with  them  no  more'  (Ps,  Sol.  xvii.  31).  The  only  place  for  the 
Geniiles  is  *  to  serve  him  beneath  the  yoke'  {ibid.  ver.  32.  The 
vision  of  the  Gentiles  streaming  to  Jerusalem  as  a  centre  of  religion 
is  exceptional,  as  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  also  in  O.  T. 
Prophecy.  On  the  other  hand,  with  St.  Paul  the  movement  is 
truly  cosmic.  The  '  sons  of  God '  are  not  selected  for  their  own 
sakes  alone,  but  their  redemption  means  the  redemption  of  a  world 
of  being  besides  themselves. 


THE  ASSISTANCE  OF  THE  SPLRIT. 

VIII.  26,  27.  Meanwhile  the  Holy  Spirit  itself  assists  in 
our  prayers. 

"•Nor  are  we  alone  in  our  struggles.  The  Holy  Spirit  sup- 
ports our  helplessness.  Left  to  ourselves  we  do  not  know  what 
prayers  to  offer  or  how  to  offer  them.  But  in  those  inarticulate 
groans  which  rise  from  the  depths  of  our  being,  we  recognize  the 
voice  of  none  other  than  the  Holy  Spirit.     He  makes  intercession ; 
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and  His  intercession  is  sure  to  be  answered.  •^For  God  Who 
searches  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  heart  can  interpret  His  own 
Spirit's  meaning.  He  knows  that  His  own  Will  regulates  Its 
petitions,  and  that  ihey  are  offered  for  men  dedicated  to  His  service. 

26.  ^aaiSrcds.  As  we  groan,  so  also  does  the  Holy  Spirit  groan 
with  us,  putting  a  meaning  into  our  aspirations  which  they  would 
not  have  of  themselves.  All  alike  converges  upon  that  *  Divine 
event,  towards  which  the  whole  creation  moves/  This  view  of 
the  connexion  (Go.,  Weiss,  Lips.),  which  weaves  in  this  verse  with 
the  broad  course  of  the  Apostle's  argument,  seems  on  the  whole 
better  than  that  which  attaches  it  more  closely  to  the  words  im- 
mediately preceding,  '  as  hope  sustains  us  so  also  does  the  Spirit 
sustain  us'  (Mey.  Oltr.  Gif.  Va.  Mou.). 

<rvvayn\(iykPdv€Tai :  dvTi\afiPaif€<rdai  = '  to  take  hold  of  at  the 
side  {ami),  so  as  to  support ' ;  and  this  sense  is  further  strength- 
ened by  the  idea  of  association  contained  in  wv-.  The  same 
compound  occurs  in  LXX  of  Ps.  Ixxxviii  [IxxxixJ.  22,  and  in 
Luke  X.  40. 

Tfj  AoOcKCif :  decisively  attested  for  raU  dadiv^ims.  On  the  way  in 
which  we  are  taking  the  verse  the  reference  will  be  to  the  vague- 
ness and  defectiveness  of  our'  prayers ;  on  the  other  view  to  our 
weakness  under  suffering  implied  in  di  vrrofjtoinjs.  But  as  vno/xovrf 
suggests  rather  a  certain  amount  of  victorious  resistance,  this  appli- 
cation of  d(r6€V€ia  seems  less  appropriate. 

T^  -ydp  Ti  irpo<reu$(iSfi€6a.  The  art.  makes  the  whole  clause  object 
of  oidafjLtv.  Gif.  notes  that  this  construction  is  characteristic  of 
St.  Paul  and  St.  Luke  (in  the  latter  ten  times ;  in  the  former  Rom. 
xiii.  9;  Gal.  v.  14;  Eph.  iv.  9;  i  Thess.  iv.  i).  W  npo(r«v$,  is 
strictly  rather,  *  What  we  ought  to  pray '  than  '  what  we  ought  to 
pray  for,'  i.  e.  *  how  we  are  to  word  our  prayers,'  not  *  what  we  are 
to  choose  as  the  objects  of  prayer.'  But  as  the  object  determines 
the  nature  of  the  prayer,  in  the  end  the  meaning  is  much  the 
same. 

Kad6  8€i.  It  is  perhaps  a  refinement  to  take  this  as  =  *  accord- 
ing to,  in  proportion  to,  our  need '  (Mey.-W.  Gif.) ;  which  brings  out 
the  proper  force  of  Kado  (cf.  Baruch  i.  6  v.  1.)  at  the  cost  of  putting 
a  sense  upon  d«  which  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  N.  T.,  where 
it  always  denotes  obligation  or  objective  necessity.  Those  of  the 
Faihers  who  show  how  they  took  it  make  Kad6  dfi  =  ripa  rp6nov 
b€i  irpo(r€v(.,  which  also  answers  well  to  Kara  etdv  in  the  next 
verse. 

d-ircpcPTUYX*^*'^^  *  iiTvyxdi^  means  originally  '  to  fall  in  with,'  and 
hence  *to  accost  with  entreaty,'  and  so  simply  *to  entreat';  in  this 
sense  it  is  not  uncommon  and  occurs  twice  in  this  Epistle  (viii.  34 ; 
xL  fl).     The  verse  contains  a  statement  which  the  unready  of 
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speech  may  well  lay  to  heart,  that  aU  prayer  need  not  be  formu- 
lated, but  ^at  the  most  inarticulate  desires  (springing  from  a  right 
motive)  may  have  a  shape  and  a  value  given  to  them  beyond 
anything  that  is  present  and  definable  to  the  consciousness.  This 
verse  and  the  next  go  to  show  that  St.  Paul  regarded  the  action  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  personal,  and  as  distinct  from  the  action  of  the 
Father.  The  language  of  the  Creeds  aims  at  taking  account  of 
these  expressions,  which  agree  fully  with  the  triple  formula  of 
2  Cor.  xiii.  14;  Matt.  xxviiL  19.  Oltr.  however  makes  t6  frvcv/ia  in 
both  verses  = '  the  human  spirit,'  against  the  natural  sense  of 
virtp€tnvyxdv€t  and  imip  dytW,  which  place  the  object  of  intercession 
outside  the  Spirit  itself,  and  against  Korck  ef6p,  which  would  be  by 
no  means  always  true  of  the  human  spirit 

IwtpiVTvrxayu  is  dedslTely  attested  (M*ABDFG  &&}.  Text  Recept 
has  the  easier  ivTvyx&y*i  Mp  lliianf. 

27.  Jti.  Are  we  to  translate  this  'because'  (Weiss  Go.  Gif.  Va.) 
or  *  that '  (Mey.  Oltr.  Lips.  Mou.)  ?  Probably  the  latter ;  for  if  we 
take  m  as  assigning  a  reason  for  Jt^  rl  t6  <f>p6injfia,  the  reason  would 
not  be  adequate :  God  would  still  '  know '  the  mind,  or  intention, 
of  the  Spirit  even  if  we  could  conceive  it  as  not  Kara  etov  and 
not  vtrip  dyUiv,  It  seems  best  therefore  to  make  on  describe  the 
nature  of  the  Spirit's  intercession. 

icard  6c^r  =  Kara  ro  dtXrjfAa  rov  Otovl  cf.  2  Cor.  vii.  9— II. 

The  Jews  had  a  strong  belief  in  the  value  of  the  intercessory  prayer  of 
their  great  saints,  sach  as  Moses  {Ass.  Mays.  xi.  11,  17;  xii.  6),  Jeremiah 
{Apoc.  Bar.  it.  3):  cf.  Weber,  p.  287  if.  But  tbey  have  nothing  like  the 
teaching  of  these  verses 


THE  ASCENDHrO  FBOCESS  OF  SAIjVATION. 

VIII.  28-80.  With  what  a  chain  of  Providential  care 
does  God  accompany  the  course  of  His  chosen  I  In  eternity^ 
the  plan  laid  and  their  part  in  it  foreseen  ;  in  time,  first 
their  call^  then  their  acquittal,  and  finally  tJieir  reception 
into  glory, 

^  Yet  another  ground  of  confidence.  The  Christian  knows  that 
all  things  (including  his  sufferings)  can  have  but  one  result,  and 
that  a  good  one,  for  those  who  love  God  and  respond  to  the  call 
which  in  the  pursuance  of  His  purpose  He  addresses  to  them. 
'•  Think  what  a  long  perspective  61  Divine  care  and  protection  lies 
before  them  1  First,  in  eternity,  God  marked  them  for  His  own, 
as  special  objects  of  His  care  and  instruments  of  His  purpose. 
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Then,  in  the  same  eternity,  He  planned  that  they  should  share  in 
the  glorified  celestial  being  of  the  Incarnate  Son — in  order  that 
He,  as  Eldest  Born,  might  gather  round  Him  a  whole  family  of 
the  redeemed.  *^  Then  in  due  course,  to  those  for  whom  He  had 
in  store  this  destiny  He  addressed  the  call  to  leave  their  worldly 
lives  and  devote  themselves  to  His  service.  And  when  they 
obeyed  that  call  He  treated  them  as  righteous  men,  with  their 
past  no  longer  reckoned  against  them.  And  so  accounted  righteous 
He  let  them  participate  (partiaUy  now  as  they  will  do  more  com- 
pletely hereafter)  in  His  Divine  perfection. 

28.  otSa|iCK  S^  passes  on  to  another  ground  for  looking  con- 
fidently to  the  future.  The  Christian's  career  mus/  have  a  good 
ending,  because  at  every  step  in  it  he  is  in  the  hands  of  God  and  is 
carrying  out  the  Divine  purpose. 

irdKTa  cruKcpyci :  a  small  but  important  group  of  authorities,  A  B, 
Orig.  2/6  or  2/7  (cf.  Boh.  Sah.  Aeth.),  adds  6  et6s ;  and  the  inser- 
tion lay  so  much  less  near  at  hand  than  the  omission  that  it  must 
be  allowed  to  have  the  greater  appearance  of  originality.  With 
this  reading  <n;y«pyci  must  be  taken  transitively,  '  causes  all  things 
to  work.' 

The  Bohairic  Version,  translated  literally  and  preserving  the  idioms,  is '  But 
we  know  that  those  who  love  God,  He  habitually  works  with  them  in  eveiy 
good  thing,  those  whom  He  has  called  according  to  His  purpose.'  The  Sahidic 
Version  (as  edited  by  Am^lineau  in  Zeitschrift  fur  Aegyft,  Sprache^  18S7) 
is  in  part  defective  but  certainly  repeats  e«$r :  '  But  we  know  that  those  who 
love  God,  God  .  . .  them  in  every  good  thing/  &c.  From  this  we  gather 
that  the  Version  of  Upper  Egypt  inserted  6  8cor,  and  that  the  Version  of 
Lower  Egypt  omitted  it  bnt  interpreted  avptpyu  transitively  as  if  it  were 
present.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  there  was  an  ezegetical  tradition  which 
took  the  word  in  this  way.  It  is  true  that  the  extract  from  Origen's  Com- 
mentary in  the  Philocalia  (ed.  Robinson,  p.  aa6fr.)  not  only  distinctly  and 
repeatedly  presents  the  common  reading  but  also  in  one  place  (p.  339)  clearly 
has  the  common  interpretation.  But  Chrysostom  {ad  he.)  argues  at  some 
length  as  if  he  were  taking  av  (pyti  transitively  with  6  ecof  for  subject. 
Similarly  Gennadius  (in  Cramer's  Catena),  also  Theodoret  and  Theodoms 
Monachus  (preserved  in  the  Ca/ena).  It  would  perhaps  be  too  qau^h  to 
claim  all  these  writers  as  witnesses  to  the  reading  awtpy€i  6  St6ff  but  they 
may  point  to  a  tradition  which  had  its  origin  in  that  reading  and  survived  it 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  possible  that  the  reading  may  have  grown  out  of  the 
interpretation. 

For  the  use  of  awip^u  there  are  two  rather  close  parallels  in  Test.  XIJ 
Pair, :  Issach.  3  6  6cdf  awtpyti  t$  6.v\6rrfTi  fiov,  and  Gad  4  rd  ydp  wcv/ia 
Tov  fdaovt  .  .  .  awtpyu  r^  Sarai^  h  waaip  c2v  Bwarov  rw  i»9pirm¥'  r6  9^ 
wtv/M  rrfl  d7dvi7f  |y  /uutpoSvfd^  awftpyti  t^  po/t^  rov  6cov  c2t  comipig^ 
Aif0pwitoty, 

TOis  Kard  irp^OcciK  rXi)tois  oScik.  With  this  clause  St.  Paul  in- 
troduces a  string  of  what  m^y  be  galled  the  technical  terpis  of  |ii9 
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theology^  marking  the  succession  of  stages  into  which  he  divides 
the  normal  course  of  a  Christian  life — all  being  considered  not 
from  the  side  of  human  choice  and  volition,  but  from  the  side  of 
Divine  care  and  ordering.  This  is  summed  up  at  the  outset  in  the 
phrase  Kara  irp6^€(riv,  the  comprehensive  plan  or  design  in  accord- 
ance with  which  God  directs  the  destinies  of  men.  There  can  be 
no  question  that  St.  Paul  fully  recognizes  the  freedom  of  the  human 
will.  The  large  part  which  exhortation  plays  in  his  letters  is  con- 
clusive proof  of  this.  But  whatever  the  extent  of  human  freedom 
there  must  be  behind  it  the  Divine  Sovereignty.  It  is  the  practice 
of  St.  Paul  to  state  alternately  the  one  and  the  other  without 
attempting  an  exact  delimitation  between  them.  And  what  he  has 
not  done  we  are  not  likely  to  succeed  in  doing.  In  the  passage 
before  us  the  Divine  Sovereignty  is  in  view,  not  on  its  terrible  but 
on  its  gracious  side.  It  is  the  proof  how  *  God  worketh  all  things 
for  good  to  those  who  love  Him.'  We  cannot  insist  too  strongly 
upon  this ;  but  when  we  leave  the  plain  declarations  of  the  Apostle 
and  begin  to  draw  speculative  inferences  on  the  right  hand  or  on 
the  left  we  may  easily  fall  into  cross  currents  which  will  render  any 
such  inferences  invalid.  See  further  the  note  on  Free-Will  and 
Predestination  at  the  end  of  ch.  xi. 

In  further  characterizing  *  those  who  love  God  *  St.  Paul  na- 
turally strikes  the  point  at  which  their  love  became  manifest  by  the 
acceptance  of  the  Divine  Call.  This  call  is  one  link  in  the  chain 
of  Providential  care  which  attends  them  :  and  it  suggests  the  other 
links  which  stretch  far  back  into  the  past  and  far  forward  into  the 
future.  By  enumerating  these  the  Apostle  completes  his  proof 
that  the  love  of  God  never  quits  His  chosen  ones. 

The  enumeration  follows  the  order  of  succession  in  time. 

For   irpd^eoriff  see    on   ch.   ix.    II    kqt    fkXoyfip  irpoBtcris.  Tov  Btovy 

which  would  prove,  if  proof  were  needed,  that  the  purpose  is  that 
of  God  and  not  of  man  (icar  oUdap  Trpoaipta-iv  Theoph.  and  the 
Greek  Fathers  generally):  comp.  also  Eph.  i.  ii;  iii.  n;  2  Tim. 
i.  9. 

It  was  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  Greek  theology  that  it  received  a  bias  in 
the  Free- Will  controversy  from  opposition  to  the  Gnostics  (cf.  p.  269  in/.) 
which  it  never  afterwards  lost,  and  which  seriously  prejudiced  its  exegesis 
wherever  this  question  was  concerned.  Thus  in  the  present  instance,  the  great 
mass  of  the  Greek  commentators  take  ieard  vpdStaiv  to  mean  '  in  accordance 
with  the  man's  own  vpoaiptaii  or  fret  act  of  choice'  (see  the  extracts  in 
Cramer's  Catena  *c  cod.  Monac' ;  and  add  Theoph.  Oecum.  £uthym.-Zig.). 
The  two  partial  exceptions  are,  as  we  might  expect,  Origen  and  Cyril  of 
Alexandria,  who  however  both  show  traces  of  the  influences  current  in  the 
Eastern  Church.  Origen  also  seems  inclined  to  take  it  of  the  propoiitum 
bonum  et  botiam  voluntattm  qtiam  circa  Dei  cultum  gerttnt ;  but  he  admits 
the  alternative  that  it  may  refer  to  the  purpose  of  God.  If  so,  it  refers  to 
this  purpose  as  determined  by  His  foreknowledge  of  the  characters  and 
conduct  of  men.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  asks  the  question,  Whose  purpose  is 
intended?  and  decides  that  it  would  not  be  wrong  to  answer  rnv  re  rov 
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KtieKfiK&ros  koI  ri^v  lavrSry.     He  comes  to  this  decision  however  rather  on 
dogmatic  than  on  exegetical  grounds. 

It  is  equally  a  straining  of  the  text  when  Angnstine  distinguishes  two  kinds 
of  call,  one  secundum  propositum^  the  call  of  the  elect,  and  the  other  of  those 
who  are  not  elect.  Non  enim  omnts  vocati  secundum  propositnm  sunt 
tfocati:  quoniam  mtUti  vocati^  pauci  eUcti.  Ipsi  ergo  secundum  propositum 
vocati  qui  electi  ante  constitutionem  mundi  {Cont.  duas  Epist.  Pelag.  ii.  lo. 
§  22,  cf.  Cont.  Julian,  v.  6,  §  14).  In  the  idea  of  a  double  call,  Augustine 
seems  to  have  been  anticipated  by  Origen,  who  however,  as  we  have  seen, 
gives  a  different  sense  to  irard  vpdBtaiv :  omnes  quidem  vocati  sunt,  non  tanten 
omnes  secundum  propositum  vocati  sunt  (ed.  Lomm.  vii.  128;. 

KXi)TOi$ :  •  called,'  implying  that  ihe  call  has  been  obeyed.  The 
Kkr^fnt  is  not  au  salut  (Oltr.),  at  least  in  the  sense  of  final  salva- 
tion, but  simply  to  become  Christians :  see  on  i.  i. 

29.  Sti  :  certainly  here  '  because,'  assigning  a  reason  for  iravra 
crwfpyfi  6  Qths  ih  ayaSov,  not  'that'  (=  c'esi  que  Oltr.). 

oCs  irpo^i'cd.  The  meaning  of  this  phrase  must  be  determined 
by  the  Biblical  use  of  the  word  *  know,'  which  is  very  marked  and 
clear :  e.  g.  Ps.  i.  6  '  The  Lord  knoweth  (ytywo-jc**)  the  way  of  the 
righteous*;  cxliv  [cxliii].  3  *Lord,  what  is  man  that  Thou  takest 
knowledge  of  him  (on  cyma^s  avry  LXX)  ?  Or  the  son  of  man 
that  Thou  makest  account  of  him?'  Hos.  xiii.  5  'I  did  know 
{fTToifuuvov)  thee  in  the  wilderness.'  Am.  iii.  2  *  You  only  have 
I  known  {tyvmv)  of  all  the  families  of  the  earth.'  Matt.  vii.  23 
*  Then  will  I  profess  unto  ihem  I  never  knew  {t!yv<av)  you,'  &c. 
In  all  these  places  the  word  means  '  to  take  note  of,'  '  to  fix  the 
regard  upon,'  as  a  preliminary  to  selection  for  some  especial  pur- 
pose. The  compound  irpoiyv<a  only  throws  back  this  *  taking 
note '  from  the  historic  act  in  time  to  the  eternal  counsel  which 
it  expresses  and  executes. 

This  interpretation  (which  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Godet  and  which 
approaches,  though  it  is  not  exacily  identical  with,  that  of  a  number  of  older 
commentators,  who  make  vpoiyvw  =■  praediligere,  approbare)  has  the  double 
advantage  of  being  strictly  conformed  to  Biblical  usage  and  of  reading 
nothing  into  the  word  which  we  are  not  sure  is  there.  This  latter  objection 
applies  to  most  other  ways  of  taking  the  passage :  e.g.  to  Origen's,  when  he 
makes  the  foreknowledge  a  foreknowledge  of  character  and  fitness,  wpoava- 
rtvicas  ohf  6  8cds  t^  fipf^  tSjv  iaofxhw,  Kai  itaraiforfaas  potr^v  ruv  k<f>'  ^fuv 
rSayb4  nvoiv  ivl  ^iatfituiv  leal  tpn^v  iirl  ravTTjv  fitrd  rijv  fiovriv  /r.r.X. 
{Philocal.  XXV.  2.  p.  227,  ed.  Robinson  ;  the  comment  ad  loc.  is  rather  nearer 
the  mark,  cognmnsse  sues  dicitur,  hoc  est  in  diUctione  habuisse  sibique 
sociasse,  but  there  too  is  added  sciens  qiuiles  essent).  Cyril  of  Alexandria 
(and  after  him  Meyer)  supplies  from  what  follows  vpotyv^aOrjaof  drs  tccvrai 
aJt/fAfioptpoi  r^  tiieoyos  rod  Tlov  aOrov,  but  this  belongs  properly  only  to 
vpowpia€.  Widest  from  the  mark  are  those  who,  like  Calvin,  look  beyond 
the  immediate  choice  to  final  salvation :  Dei  autem  prcucognitio,  cuius  hie 
Paulus  meminity  non  nuda  est  praescientia  .  .  .  sed  adoptio  qua  filios  suos 
a  reprobis  semper  discrevit.  On  the  other  hand,  Gif.  keeps  closely  to  the 
context  in  explaining,  '*'  Foreknew"  as  the  individual  objects  of  His  purpose 
{ftpdBtavt)  and  therefore  foreknew  as  "them  that  love  God."*  The  only 
defect  in  this  seems  to  be  that  it  does  not  sufficiently  take  account  of  the 
O.  T,  and  N  T.  vise  of  '^^iy^aisw. 
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Kal  vpo«Sf>iac.  The  Apostle  overleaps  for  the  moment  inter- 
mediate steps  and  carries  the  believer  onward  to  the  final  con- 
summation of  God's  purpose  in  respect  to  him.  This  is  exactly 
defined  as  *  conformity  to  the  image  of  His  Son.' 

ffvfifi^p^us  denotes  inward  and  thorough  and  not  merely  super- 
ficial likeness. 

•rijs  ctK^Kos.  As  the  Son  is  the  image  of  the  Father  (2  Cor.  iv. 
4;  Col.  i.  15),  so  the  Christian  is  to  reflect  the  image  of  His 
Lord,  passing  through  a  gradual  assimilation  of  mind  and  character 
to  an  ultimate  assimilation  of  His  do^,  the  absorption  of  the 
splendour  of  His  presence. 

Ci9  T&  ffti'OM  oMv  irp«iT^TOKoy  i¥  iroXXois  dScX^ois.  As  the  final 
cause  of  all  things  is  the  glory  of  God,  so  the  final  cause  of  the 
Incarnation  and  of  the  efiect  of  the  Incarnation  upon  man  is  that 
the  Son  may  be  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  the  redeemed. 
These  He  vouchsafes  to  call  His  *  brethren.'  They  are  a  *  family,' 
the  entrance  into  which  is  through  the  Resurrection.  As  Christ 
was  the  first  to  rise.  He  is  the  '  £ldest-born '  {wfMor&roKos  cV  rw 

¥9Kp&¥y   (Ml  y^vtfnu    €P  natruf   avros    irpo»Tfi;a»v    Col.    i.    1 8).      This    is 

different  from  the  'first-bom  of  all  creation'  (Col.  i.  15).  irpwro- 
TOKOS  is  a  metaphorical  expression ;  the  sense  of  which  is  determined 
by  the  context ;  in  Col.  i.  15  it  is  relative  to  creation,  here  it  is 
relative  to  the  state  to  which  entrance  is  through  the  Resurrection 
(see  Lightfoot's  note  on  the  passage  in  Col.). 

80.  oOs  %k  wpot&pim  K.T.X.  Having  taken  his  readers  to  the  end 
of  the  scale,  the  do(a  in  which  the  career  of  the  Christian  cul- 
minates, the  Apostle  now  goes  back  and  resolves  the  btter  part  of 
the  process  into  its  subdivisions,  of  which  the  landmarks  are 
cmiXffacy,  cducaiiMrfv,  cdu^ac.  These  are  not  quite  exhaustive: 
ffTfiaaw  might  have  been  inserted  after  ^ducaiwrtp;  but  it  is  suffi- 
ciently implied  as  a  consequence  of  cducmWcF  and  a  necessary 
condition  of  ti6$a<rt :  in  pursuance  of  the  Divine  purpose  that 
Christians  should  be  conformed  to  Christ,  the  first  step  is  the  call ; 
this  brings  wiih  it,  when  it  is  obeyed,  the  wiping  out  of  past  sins, 
or  justification;  and  from  that  there  is  a  straight  course  to  the 
crowning  with  Divine  glory.  tKokfawv  and  cdixoMMrcy  are  both 
naturally  in  the  aorist  tense  as  pointing  to  something  finished 
and  therefore  past :  idofamw  is  not  strictly  either  finished  or  past, 
but  it  is  attracted  into  the  same  tense  as  the  preceding  verbs ;  an 
attraction  which  is  further  justified  by  the  fact  that,  though  not 
complete  in  its  historical  working  out,  the  step  implied  in  fdufa^vv 
is  both  complete  and  certain  in  the  Divine  counsels,  Tq  God 
thcr^  is  neither  '  before  nor  «fter/ 
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THE  PROOFS  AND  ASSUBAKCE  OF  DIVXETB  LOVB. 

VIII.  81-89.  Wi/A  the  proofs  of  God's  love  before  hiniy 
the  Christian  has  nothing  to  fear.  God^  the  Judge^  is  on 
his   side^  and   the    ascended    Christ    intercedes  for    him 

(vv.  31-34)- 

The  love  of  God  in  Christ  is  so  strong  that  earthly 
sufferings  and  persecutions — nay^  all  forms  and  phases  of 
being — are  powerless  to  intercept  it^  or  to  bar  the  Christians 
triumph  (w.  35-39)« 

'*What  conclusion  are  we  to  draw  from  this?  Surely  the 
strongest  possible  comfort  and  encouragement.  With  God  on  our 
side  what  enemy  can  we  fear ?  "As  Abraham  spared  not  Isaac, 
so  He  spared  not  the  Son  who  shared  His  Godhead,  but  suffered 
Him  to  die  for  all  believers.  Is  not  this  a  sure  proof  that  along 
with  that  one  transcendent  gift  His  bounty  will  provide  all  that  is 
necessary  for  our  salvation?  "Where  shall  accusers  be  found 
against  those  whom  God  has  chosen?  When  God  pronounces 
righteous,  ^  who  shall  condemn  ?  For  us  Christ  has  died ;  I  should 
say  rather  rose  again ;  and  not  only  rose  but  sits  enthroned  at 
His  Father's  side,  and  there  pleads  continually  for  us.  "  His  love 
is  our  security.  And  that  love  is  so  strong  that  nothing  on  earth 
can  come  between  us  and  it  The  sea  of  troubles  that  a  Christian 
has  to  face,  hardship  and  persecution  of  every  kind,  are  powerless 
against  it ;  "  though  the  words  of  the  Psalmist  might  well  be 
applied  to  us,  in  which,  speaking  of  the  faithful  few  in  his  own 
generation,  he  described  them  as  *  for  God's  sake  butchered  all 
day  long,  treated  like  sheep  in  the  shambles.'  '^We  too  are  no 
better  than  they.  And  yet,  crushed  and  routed  as  we  may  seem, 
the  love  of  Christ  crowns  us  with  surpassing  victory,  "  For  I  am 
convinced  that  no  form  or  phase  of  being,  whether  abstract  or 
personal ;  not  life  or  its  negation ;  not  any  hierarchy  of  spirits ;  no 
dimension  of  time ;  no  supernatural  powers ;  "  no  dimension  of 
space;  no  world  of  being  invisible  to  us  now, — will  ever  come 
between  us  and  the  love  which  God  has  brought  sq  near  to  us  in 
Jesus  Messiah  our  Lord. 
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32.  5s  yc  ToC  iSiou  utou  odx  j^euraTo.  A  number  of  emphatic 
expressions  are  crowded  together  in  this  sentence :  o^  yc,  *  the  same 
God  who ' ;  rov  Zdiow  vlovy  *  His  own  Son/  partaker  of  His  own 
nature ;  oU  /(^iVoro,  the  word  which  is  used  of  the  offering  of 
Isaac  in  Gen.  xxii.  i6,  and  so  directly  recalls  that  offering — the 
greatest  sacrifice  on  record.     For  the  argument  comp.  v.  6-io. 

33-36.  The  best  punctuation  of  these  verses  is  that  which  is 
adopted  in  RV,  fex/  (so  also  Orig.  Chrys.  Theodrt.  Mey.  Ell. 
Gif.  Va.  Lid.).  There  should  not  be  more  than  a  colon  between 
the  clauses  Sfbs  6  ducaiS>v  rU  6  KoraicfMf&p;  God  is  conceived  of  as 
Judge :  where  He  acquits,  who  can  condemn  ?  Ver.  34  is  then 
immediately  taken  up  by  ver.  35 :  Christ  proved  His  love  by  dying 
for  us ;  who  then  shall  part  us  from  that  love  ?  The  Apostle 
clearly  has  in  his  mind  Is.  1.  8,  9  '  He  is  near  that  justifieth  men ; 
who  will  contend  with  me  ? .  .  .  Behold,  the  Lord  God  will  help 
me ;  who  is  he  that  shall  condemn  me  ? '  This  distinctly  favours 
the  view  that  each  affirmation  is  followed  by  a  question  relating  to 
that  affirmation.  The  phrases  6  KaTcucpip&v  and  6  diKoi&v  form 
a  natural  antithesis,  which  it  is  wrong  to  break  up  by  putting  a  full 
stop  between  them  and  taking  one  with  what  precedes,  the  other 
with  what  follows. 

On  the  view  taken  above,  Oco;  6  ^Katojv  and  Xpiarbf  *lriaovt  6  &wo$avwv 
are  both  answers  to  r/s  kyKakiati ;  and  r'n  6  KaroKpivSau ;  r'n  ijfids  x^P^^*^  t 
are  subordinate  questions,  suggested  in  the  one  case  by  ^iicatSfv,  in  the  other 
by  ivr.  irrip  ^pwy.  We  observe  also  that  on  this  view  ver.  35  is  closely 
linked  to  ver.  34.  The  rapid  succession  of  thought  which  is  thus  obtained, 
each  step  leading  on  to  the  next,  is  in  full  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
passage. 

Another  way  of  taking  it  is  to  put  a  full  stop  at  9ticcuS>v,  and  to  make  rlt 
iynaXiati;  ris  6  icaraKpkvw',  two  distinct  questions  with  wholly  distinct 
answers.  So  Fri.  Lips.  Weiss  Oltr.  Go.  Others  again  (RV.  marg,  Beng. 
De  W.  Mou.)  make  all  the  clauses  questions  (Bed;  6  Sc«aia)v;  ivrvyX'  ^^P 
ijfjSv ;)  But  these  repeated  challenges  do  not  give  such  a  nervous  concatena- 
tion of  reasoning. 

33.  Tis  hfKaKia€i;  another  of  the  forensic  terms  which  are  so 
common  in  this  Epistle ;  '  Who  shall  impeach  such  as  are  elect  of 
God?' 

^kXcktuk.  We  have  already  seen  (note  on  i.  i)  that  with 
St.  Paul  rXiTToi  and  iicXtKToi  are  not  opposed  to  each  other  (as  they 
are  in  Matt.  xxii.  14)  but  are  rather  to  be  identified.  By  reading 
into  KkrjToi  the  implication  that  the  call  is  accepted,  St.  Paul  shows 
that  the  persons  of  whom  this  is  true  are  also  objects  of  God's 
choice.  By  both  terms  St.  Paul  designates  not  those  who  are  de- 
stined for  final  salvation,  but  those  who  are  *  summoned  '  or  *  se- 
lected '  for  the  privilege  of  serving  God  and  carrying  out  His  will 
If  their  career  runs  its  normal  course  it  must  issue  in  salvation, 
the  *  glory '  reserved  for  them ;  this  lies  as  it  were  at  the  end  oi 
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the  avenue;  but  it:\(icrci>p  only  shows  that  they  are  in  the  right 
way  to  reach  it.  At  least  no  external  power  can  bar  them  from 
it ;  if  they  lose  it,  they  will  do  so  by  their  own  fault. 

KaToucpCvwv :  ttarcucpivSav  R  V.  iext  Mou  This  is  quite  possible,  bnt  9tteatSaif 
suggests  the  present 

84.  Xpvcrrds  lT\<rov%  K  A  C  F  G  L,  Vulg.  Boh.  Ann.  Aeth.,  Orig.-lat  Did. 
Aug. :  XpierSs  (om.  Tiyaovs)  B  D  E  K  &c.,  Syrr.,  Cyr.-Jerus.  Chrys.  ai. 
Another  instance  of  B  in  alliance  with  authorities  otherwise  Western  and 
Syrian.     WH.  bracket  *lrf<T. 

lYcpOcU  Ik  vcKpi^  K*  A  C  a/,  piur.y  RV.  WH* :  om.  I«  rtx/wy  K«  BD  E 
FGKL  &c.,  Ti.  WH*.  The  group  which  inserts  iit  v^KpSw  is  practically 
the  same  as  that  which  inserts  ^Iqcovs  above. 

Ss  Kai.  Stroke  follows  stroke,  each  driving  home  the  last.  *  It 
is  Christ  who  died — nay  rather  (immo  vero)  rose  from  the  dead — 
who  (<cai  should  be  omitted  here)  is  at  the  right  hand  of  God — who 
also  intercedes  for  us.'  It  is  not  a  dead  Christ  on  whom  we  depend, 
but  a  living.  It  is  not  only  a  living  Christ,  but  a  Christ  enthroned, 
a  Christ  in  power.  It  is  not  only  a  Christ  in  power,  but  a  Christ 
of  ever-active  sympathy,  constantly  (if  we  may  so  speak)  at  the 
Father's  ear,  and  constantly  pouring  in  intercessions  for  His 
struggling  people  on  earth.  A  great  text  for  the  value  and 
significance  of  the  Ascension  (cf.  Swete,  AposL  Creed^  p.  67  f.). 

35.  Airi  rfis  dY<lTrT|s  toC  XpiaTou.  There  is  an  alternative  reading 
ToO  e<oi'  for  which  the  authorities  are  fr^  B,  Orig.  (1/3  doubtfully  in 
the  Greek,  but  6/7  in  Rufinus'  Latin  translation) ;  Eus.  4/6 ;  Bas. 
2/6 ;  Hil.  1/2  and  some  others.  RV.  WH.  note  this  reading  in 
marg.  But  of  the  authorities  B  Orig.-lat.  2/7  read  in  full  cnrA  rijf 
ayd7rri£  tov  Ofov  Trjs  iv  Xpurr^  'IijaoO,  which  is  obviously  taken  from 
ver.  39.  Even  in  its  simpler  form  the  reading  is  open  to  suspicion 
of  being  conformed  to  that  verse :  to  which  however  it  may  be 
replied  that  Xpitrrov  may  also  be  a  correction  from  the  same  source. 
On  the  whole  Xpun-ov  seems  more  probable,  and  falls  in  better  with 
the  view  maintained  above  of  the  close  connexion  of  vv.  34,  35. 

*  The  love  of  Christ '  is  unquestionably  *  the  love  of  Christ  for 
us,'  not  our  love  for  Christ :  cf.  v.  5. 

OXi^iS  IC.T.X.  We  have  here  a  splendid  example  of  KaCxfitri^  ♦V 
TtHs  BXi^lreaiu  of  which  St.  Paul  wrote  in  ch.  v.  3  ff.  The  passage 
shows  how  he  soared  away  in  spirit  above  those  *  sufferings  of  this 
present  lime '  which  men  might  inflict,  but  after  that  had  nothing 
more  that  they  could  do.  On  ffkiyjnf  fj  ar€vox<»pia  see  iL  9 ;  for 
dwyfxos  cf.  2  Cor.  xi.  23  ff.,  32  f. ;  xii.  10,  &c. ;  for  \tfi6s  fj  yvfivonis, 
I  Cor.  iv.  11;  2  Cor.  xi,  27  ;  for  kIv^vos  2  Cor.  xi.  26;  i  Cor. 
XV.  30. 

36.  Sn  Ikck(£  aou.  The  quotation  is  exact  from  LXX  of  Ps. 
xliv  [xliii].  23  :  on  belongs  to  it. 

tvtKfv  is  decisively  attested  here :  in  the  Psalm  B  has  tvttca,  K  A  T  c^cjcck 
where  there  is  a  presumption  against  the  reading  of  3t 
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OaFGToijfieOa  3Xi]k  t^k  ^}iipav:  cf.  i  Cor.  xv.  31  naff  ^fiipav 
aitoBvfjaKto :  *  tota  die,  hoe  esty  omni  viiae  meae  tempore '  Orig. 

vp^Para  o^ayifs :  sheep  destined  for  slaughter ;  cf.  Zech.  xi.  4 
TO  irpoliara  rrjs  a<payijs  (cf.  Jer.  xii.  3  npdpara  tit  ir<l>ayfi¥  Cod.  Marchal. 

marg.). 

The  Latin  texts  of  this  Terse  tie  marked  and  characteristic.  Tertullian, 
Scorp.  x^  Tua  causa  mcriificamur  iota  die^  deputati  sumus  ut  fecora  iugu- 
latUnis,  Cyprian,  Test,  iii.  18  (the  true  text;  cf.  Efdst.  xxxi.  4)  Cama  ttti 
occidimur  tota  die,  depuicUi  sumus  ut  eves  victimae.  Hilary  of  Poitiers, 
Tract,  in  Ps.  cxviii.  (ed.  Zingerle,  p.  439)  Propter  t€  mortijkamur  tota  die, 
deputati  sumus  sicut  eves  occisionis.  Irenaens,  Adv.  Haer.  II.  xxii.  a 
^  JMine ;  cf.  IV.  xvi.  2)  Propter  te  morte  afficimur  tota  die^  aestimati  sumus 
ut  oves  occisionis.  (Similarly  Cod.  Claroro  Speculum  Augustini,  codd.  ML) 
Vulgate  (Cod.  Amiat.)  Propter  te  mortificamur  tota  die,  aestimati  sumus 
ut  oves  occisionis.  Here  two  types  of  text  stand  oat  clearly :  that  of  Cyprian 
at  one  end  of  the  scale,  and  that  of  the  Vulgate  (with  which  we  may  group 
Iren.-lat.  Cod.  Clarom.  and  the  Speculum)  at  the  other.  Hilary  stands 
between,  having  deputati  in  common  with  Cyprian,  but  on  the  whole  leaning 
rather  to  the  later  group.  The  most  difficult  problem  is  presented  by 
Tertullian,  who  approaches  Cyprian  in  Tua  causa  and  deputati,  and  the 
Vulgate  group  in  mortificamur  \  in  pecora  iugulationis  he  stands  alone. 
This  passage  might  seem  to  favour  the  view  that  in  Tertullian  we  had  the 
primitive  text  from  which  all  the  rest  were  derived.  That  hypothesis  how- 
ever would  be  difficult  to  maintain  systematically;  and  in  any  case  there 
must  be  a  large  element  in  Tertullian*s  text  which  is  simply  individual. 
The  text  before  ns  may  be  said  to  give  a  glimpse  of  the  average  position  of 
a  probleda  which  is  still  some  way  from  solution. 

87.  fiircpKiKwficy.  Tertullian  and  Cyprian  represent  this  by  the 
coinage  supervincimus  ( Vulg.  Cod.  Clarom.  Hil.  superamus) ;  *  over- 
come strongly '  Tyn. ;  *  are  more  than  conquerors '  Genev.,  happily 
adopted  in  AV. 

8id  Tou  dyairi^aarros  if(|uls  points  back  to  r^r  ayannit  roO  X/>io-rov 
in  ver.  35. 

38.  ouTc  ayycXoi  offre  dpxa{.  *  And  He  will  call  on  all  the  host 
of  the  heavens  and  all  the  holy  ones  above,  and  the  host  of  God, 
the  Cherubim,  Seraphim,  and  Ophanim,  and  all  the  angels  of 
power,  and  all  the  angels  of  principalities,  and  the  Elect  One,  and 
the  other  powers  on  the  earth,  over  the  water,  on  that  day '  Enoch 
l.Ki.  10.  St.  Paul  from  time  to  time  makes  use  of  similar  Jewish 
designations  for  the  hierarchy  of  angels:    so  in  i  Cor.  xv.  24; 

Eph.  i.  21  a,ixi)y  cfovcrifl,  Svvafus,  Kvpi^rrjg,  noM  Svofia  6pofjta(6fupop : 
iii.  10;  Vi.  12  ;  Col.  L  16  (Opovoi,  Kvpi6T7jrtf,  dpxai,  i^ovaiai);  ii.  10, 
15.  The  whole  world  of  spirits  is  summed  up  in  Phil.  ii.  10  as 
inovpdnoi,  cViyc.oi,  Karax^optoi,  It  is  somewhat  noticeable  that  whereas 
the  terms  used  are  generally  abstract,  in  several  places  they  are 
made  still  more  abstract  by  the  use  of  the  sing,  instead  of  plur., 

orav  KaTapyrjOTj  iraaav  apxh*  «ai  naaav  t(uvaiav  roi  bvvapnv  I  Cor.  XV. 
24;  {m€pdvm  irdarfs  dpxv^  '^  f(ovaias  ie.r.X.  Eph.  i.  2i;  1^  kc^oX^ 
ndoTjs  dpxjjf  '^<'^  t(ov(ruis  Col.  ii«  f  Q^ 
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It  is  also  trae  (as  pointed  out  by  Weiss,  BthL  TheoL  §  X04 ; 
Anm.  I.  a)  that  the  leading  passages  in  which  St.  Paul  speaks  of 
angels  are  those  in  which  his  language  aims  at  embracing  the 
whole  K6fT\koi,  He  is  very  far  from  a  BprjaKtia  r&v  ayycAa>v  such  as  he 
protests  against  in  the  Church  at  Colossae  (Col.  ii.  18).  At  the 
same  time  the  parallels  which  have  been  given  (see  also  below 
under  dvra/uctf)  are  enough  to  show  that  the  Apostle  must  not  be 
separated  from  the  common  beliefs  of  his  countrymen.  He  held 
that  there  was  a  world  of  spirits  brought  into  being  like  the  rest  of 
creation  by  Christ  (Col.  i,  16).  These  spirits  are  ranged  in 
a  certain  hierarchy  to  which  the  current  names  are  given.  They 
seem  to  be  neither  wholly  good  nor  wholly  bad,  for  to  them  too 
the  Atonement  of  the  Cross  extends  (Col.  i.  20  dwoKaraXkd^  rh 

nawra  tit  tnrrov  •  •  .  circ  ra  cVrl  r^r  y^t  circ  ra  <V  roif  oiupavo«().      There 

IS  a  sense  in  which  the  Death  on  the  Cross  is  a  triumph  over  them 
(Col.  ii.  15).  They  too  must  acknowledge  the  universal  sovereignly 
of  Christ  (i  Cor.  xv.  24;  cf.  £ph.  i.  10);  and  they  form  part  of 
that  kingdom  which  He  hands  over  to  the  Father,  that  *  God  may 
be  all  in  all'  (i  Cor.  xv.  28).  On  the  whole  subject  see  Everling, 
Die paidinische  Angelologie  u,  Ddmonologie,  Gdttingen,  1888. 

For  ^77cXoc  the  Western  text  (D  E  P  G,  Ambrstr.  Aug.  Amb.)  has 
£77cA<».  There  is  also  a  tendency  in  the  Western  and  later  authorities  to 
insert  o{;tc  k^ovaiat  before  or  after  apx"^  obviously  from  the  parallel  passages 
in  which  the  words  occur  together. 

oi^Tf  8uK(£fMis.  There  is  overwhelming  authority  (M  A  B  C  D  &c.) 
for  placing  these  words  after  oifrc  lUWovra.  We  naturally  expect 
them  to  be  associated  with  opx^t,  as  in  i  Cor.  xv.  24 ;  £ph.  i.  21. 
It  is  possible  that  in  one  of  the  earliest  copies  the  word  may  have 
been  accidentally  omitted,  and  then  added  in  the  margin  and  re- 
inserted at  the  wrong  place.  We  seem  to  have  a  like  primitive 
corruption  in  ch.  iv.  12  (roii  aroixovviv).  But  it  is  perhaps  more 
probable  that  in  the  rush  of  impassioned  thought  St.  Paul  inserts 
the  words  as  they  come,  and  that  thus  oifrc  hwayitit  may  be  slightly 
belated.  It  has  been  suggested  that  St  Paul  takes  alternately 
animate  existences  and  inanimate.  When  not  critically  controlled, 
the  order  of  association  is  a  very  subtle  thing. 

For  the  word  compare  'the  angels  of  power'  and  'the  other  powers  on 
the  earth  *  in  the  passage  from  the  Book  of  Enoch  qnoted  above ;  also  Test. 
XII  Pair.  Levi  5  kv  T9)  rplr^  (sc.  ovpav^)  tlaly  al  di/vd/xcir  roay  waptfifioXShf, 
oi  rax94vTts  (Is  iiiJ^poM  icfHa^ots,  voiijaoi  iKSixtjaty  Iv  roh  wp€vfmai  r^i  rkcanjs 
Mcu  rov  B*Kiap, 

89.  ouTc  ui|ruffta  offre  pdOos.  Lips,  would  give  to  the  whole 
context  a  somewhat  more  limited  application  than  is  usually 
assigned  to  it.  He  makes  ovrc  cVcot.  . .  ^dos  all  refer  to  angelic 
powers :  '  neither  now  nor  at  the  end  of  life  (when  such  spirits 
were  thought  to  be  most  active)  shall  the  spirits  either  of  the 
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height  or  from  the  depth  bar  our  entrance  into  the  next  world, 
where  the  love  of  Christ  wi)I  be  still  nearer  to  us.*  This  is  also 
the  view  of  Origen  (see  below).  But  it  is  quite  in  the  manner  of 
St.  Paul  to  personify  abstractions,  and  the  sense  attached  to  them 
cannot  well  be  too  large :  cf.  esp.  Eph.  iii.  i8  n'  r6  wkdros  koi  firjKos 

Koi  vyffof  KM  /3a<9o(,  and  2  Cor.  X.  5  ^^  v^wfia  ivaipoyueuov  Kara  rrjs 
yvwrf€M  Tov  &€ov. 

The  common  patristic  explanation  of  ^/ottia  is '  things  above  the  heavens/ 
and  of  &aOoi^  *  things  beneath  the  earth.'  Tht^od.  Mocach.  v^wAta  n\v  rk 
^Tai^  IviSo^a,  ^Bos  dj  rd  Ayav  Aho^a.  Theodoret  ^6Boi  Zik  rijv  fUwav, 
dif/wfM  r^v  fiaffiXtUty.  Origen  (in  Cramer's  Catena)  explains  t\fuiia  of  tlie 
'spiritual  hosts  of  wickedness  in  the  heavenly  places*  (,liph.  vL  la),  and 
&d6os  oi  ret  Kara\06via.  The  expanded  version  of  Rulinus  approaches  still 
more  nearly  to  the  theory  of  Lipsius:  SimiliUr  et  altitudo  et  profnndnm 
imptignani  ncs,  sicut  et  David  dicit  multi  qui  debellant  me  de  alto :  sine 
dubio  cum  a  spiritibus  nequiticu  de  caelestibus  urgeretur:  et  sicut  iterum 
dicit :  de  profundis  clamavi  ad  te,  Domine :  cum  ab  his  qui  in  inferno 
deputati  sunt  et  gehennae  spiritibus  impugnaretur. 

offrc  Tis  KTuris  Mpa,  The  use  of  htpa  and  not  aWrj  seems  to 
favour  the  view  that  this  means  npt  exactly  *any  other  created 
thing  *  but '  any  other  kind  of  creation/  *  any  other  mode  of  being/ 
besides  those  just  enumerated  and  differing  from  the  familiar  world 
as  we  see  it, 

Origen  (in  Cramer)  would  like  to  take  the  passage  in  this  way.  He  asks 
if  there  may  not  be-another  creation  besides  this  visible  one,  '  in  its  nature 
visible  though  not  as  yet  seen ' — a  description  which  might  seem  to  anticipate 
the  discoveries  of  the  microscope  and  telescope.  Comp.  Balfour,  /foundations 
of  Belief  p.  71  f.  *  It  is  impossible  therefore  to  resist  the  conviction  that 
there  must  be  an  indefinite  number  of  aspects  of  Nature  respecting  which 
science  never  can  give  us  any  information,  even  in  our  dreams.  We  must 
conceive  ourselves  as  feeling  our  way  about  this  dim  comer  of  the  illimit- 
able world,  like  children  in  a  darkened  room,  encompassed  by  we  know 
not  what ;  a  little  better  endowed  with  the  machinery  of  sensation  than  the 
protozoon,  yet  poorly  provided  indeed  as  compared  with  a  being,  if  such 
a  one  could  be  conceived,  whose  senses  were  adequate  to  the  infinite  variety 
of  material  Nature.' 

diro  Tiis  dydinis  tou  6cou  tvjs  ly^  Xpiorw'ltjo'ou.  This  is  the  full 
Christian  idea.  The  love  of  Christ  is  no  doubt  capable  of  being 
isolated  and  described  separately  (2  Cor.  v.  14 ;  Eph.  iii.  19),  but 
the  love  of  Christ  is  really  a  manifestation  of  the  love  of  God. 
A  striking  instance  of  the  way  in  which  the  whole  Godhead 
co-operates  in  this  manifestation  is  ch.  v.  5-8  :  the  love  of  God 
is  poured  out  in  our  hearts  throujjh  the  Holy  Spirit,  because  Christ 
died  for  us ;  and  God  commends  His  love  because  Christ  died. 
The  same  essential  significance  runs  through  this  section  (note 
esp.  w.  31-35,  39)- 
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THE  AFOSTIjE'S  SOIUtOW  OVER  ISBAEL'S  UNBELIEF. 

IX.  1-6.  TAe  thought  of  this  magnificent  prospect  fills 
me  with  sorrow  for  those  who  seem  to  be  excluded  from  it — 
my  own  countrymen  for  whom  I  would  willingly  sacrifice 
my  dearest  hopes — excluded  too  in  spite  of  all  their  special 
privileges  and  their  high  destiny. 

*  How  glorious  the  prospect  of  the  life  in  Christ !  How  mournful 
the  thought  of  those  who  are  cut  off  from  it  I  There  is  no 
shadow  of  falsehood  in  the  statement  I  am  about  to  make.  As 
one  who  has  his  life  in  Christ  I  affirm  a  solemn  truth ;  and  my 
conscience,  speaking  under  the  direct  influence  of  God's  Holy 
Spirit,  bears  witness  to  my  sincerity.  •  There  is  one  grief  that 
I  cannot  shake  off,  one  distressing  weight  that  lies  for  ever  at  my 
heart.  '  Like  Moses  when  he  came  down  from  the  mount,  the  prayer 
has  been  in  my  mind :  Could  I  by  the  personal  sacrifice  of  my 
own  salvation  for  them,  even  by  being  cut  off  from  all  communion 
with  Christ,  in  any  way  save  my  own  countrymen  ?  Are  they  not 
my  own  brethren,  my  kinsmen  \s  far  as  earthly  relationship  is 
concerned  ?  *  Are  they  not  God's  own  privileged  people  ?  They 
bear  the  sacred  name  of  Israel  with  all  that  it  implies ;  it  is  they 
whom  He  declared  to  be  His  'son,'  His  'firstborn'  (£xod.  iv.  22); 
their  temple  has  been  illuminated  by  the  glory  of  the  Divine 
presence;  they  are  bound  to  Him  by  a  series  of  covenants  re- 
peatedly renewed ;  to  them  He  gave  a  system  of  law  on  Mount 
Sinai ;  year  after  year  they  have  offered  up  the  solemn  worship  of 
the  temple  ,*  they  have  been  the  depositories  of  the  Divine  promises ; 
*  their  ancestors  are  the  patriarchs,  who  were  accounted  righteous 
before  God ;  from  them  in  these  last  days  has  come  the  Messiah 
as  regards  his  natural  descent — that  Messiah  who  although  sprung 
from  a  human  parent  is  supreme  over  all  things,  none  other  than 
God,  the  eternal  object  of  human  praise  I 

IX-XI.  St.  Paul  has  now  finished  his  main  argument  He 
has  expounded  his  conception  of  the  Gospel.  But  there  still 
remains  a  difficulty  which  could  not  help  suggesting  itself  to 
every  thoughtful  reader,  and  which  was  continually  being  raised 
by  one  class  of  Christians  at  the  time  when  he  wrote.  How  is 
this  new  scheme  of  righteousness  and  salvation  apart  from  law 

Q 
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consistent  with  the  privileged  position  of  the  Jews?  They  had 
been  the  chosen  race  (we  find  St.  Paul  enumerating  their  privileges), 
through  them  the  Messiah  had  come,  and  yet  it  appeared  they 
would  be  rejected  if  they  would  not  accept  this  new  righteousness 
by  faith.     How  is  this  consistent  with  the  justice  of  God  ? 

The  question  has  been  continually  in  the  Apostle's  mind.  It 
has  led  him  to  emphasize  more  than  once  the  fact  that  the  new 
tvayyf'kiov  if  for  both  Jew  and  Greek,  is  yet  for  the  Jew  first  (i.  i6 ; 
ii.  9).  It  has  led  him  to  lay  great  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  Jews 
especially  had  sinned  (iL  17).  Once  indeed  he  has  begun  to 
discuss  it  directly  (iii.  i);  'What  advantage  then  is  there  in  being 
a  Jew  ? '  but  he  postponed  it  for  a  time,  feeling  that  it  was  necessary 
first  to  complete  his  main  argument.  He  has  dwelt  on  the  fact 
that  the  new  way  of  salvation  can  be  proved  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (chap.  iv).  Now  he  is  at  liberty  to  discuss  in  full  the  question : 
How  is  this  conception  of  Christ's  work  consistent  with  the  fact  of 
the  rejection  of  the  Jews  which  it  seems  to  imply  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  occupies  the  remainder  of  the 
dogmatic  portion  of  the  Epistle,  chaps,  ix-xi,  generally  considered 
to  be  the  third  of  its  principal  divisions.  The  whole  section  may 
be  subdivided  as  follows:  in  ix.  6-29  the  faithfulness  and  justice  of 
God  are  vindicated ;  in  ix.  30-x.  2 1  the  guilt  of  Israel  is  proved ; 
in  chap,  xi  St.  Paul  shows  the  divine  purpose  which  is  being  fulfilled 
and  looks  forward  prophetically  to  a  future  time  when  Israel  will 
be  restored,  concluding  the  section  with  a  description  of  the  Wisdom 
of  God  as  far  exceeding  all  human  speculation. 

Marcion  seems  to  have  omitted  the  whole  of  this  chapter  with  the  possible 
exception  of  vv.  1-3.  Tert.  who  passes  from  viii.  11  to  x.  2  says  salio  gf 
hie  amplissimum  dbruptum  intercisae  scripturae  {Adv.  Marc,  v.  14).  See 
Zahn,  Gesch,  des  N.  T,  Kanons  p.  518. 

1.  We  notice  that  there  is  no  grammatical  connexion  with  the 
preceding  chapter.  A  new  point  is  introduced  and  the  sequence 
of  thought  is  gradually  made  apparent  as  the  argument  proceeds. 
Perhaps  there  has  been  a  pause  in  writing  the  Epistle,  the  amanu- 
ensis has  for  a  time  suspended  his  labours.  We  notice  also  that 
St.  Paul  does  not  here  follow  his  general  habit  of  stating  the 
subject  he  is  going  to  discuss  (as  he  does  for  example  at  the 
beginning  of  chap,  iii),  but  allows  it  gradually  to  become  evident. 
He  naturally  shrinks  from  mentioning  too  definitely  a  fact  which  is 
to  him  so  full  of  sadness.  It  will  be  only  too  apparent  to  what  he 
refers;  and  tact  and  delicacy  both  forbid  him  to  define  it  more  . 
exactly. 

dXi^Ociai'  X^fti  i¥  XpioTw:  'I  speak  the  truth  in  Christ,  as  one 
united  with  Christ ' ;  of.  2  Cor.  ii.  1 7  «iXX'  o>f  «f  fikucpivna^,  oXX*  o>f 

«K  GcoO,  KaT€vavri  Ocov  cV  Xpiar^  XaXovfuvl  zii.  1 9.     St,  Paul  has  jUSt 
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described  that  union  with  Christ  which  will  make  any  form  of  sin 
impossible;  cf.  viii.  i,  lo;  and  the  reference  to  this  union  gives 
solemnity  to  an  assertion  for  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  obtain  full 
credence. 

od  i|reiS8ofMu.  A  Pauline  expression,  i  Tim.  ii.  7  aX^^ciay  Xcyo», 
ov  ^cvdo/ioi :  2  Cor.  xi.  31 ;  Gal.  i.  20. 

(nff&f&apTupou<n|s:  cf.  ii.  15 ;  viiL  16.  The  conscience  is  personified 
so  as  to  give  the  idea  of  a  second  and  a  separate  witness,     Cf. 

Oecumenius  ad  loc,  firya  BtXti  cZirciv,  di6  irpoodoiroMi  r^  irurrtvB^vai, 
rpeiff  cTTK^cpd/if voff  fxdprvpas,  t6v  Xpco-riSy,  r6  "Ayiov  Ilpcvfui,  Koi  ttju  iuvTov 

iy  Uvt^yMTi  'Ayu*  with  (rvfifuiprvpovirris,  St.  Paul  adds  further 
solemnity  to  his  assertion  by  referring  to  that  union  of  his  spirit 
with  the  Divine  Spirit  of  which  he  had  spoken  in  the  previous 

chapter.      Cf.  viii.  16  avT6  r6  nvcv/ia  avfiftaprvptl  r^  nv€VfiaTi  r^Mv, 

St.  Paul  begins  with  a  strong  assertion  of  the  truth  of  his 
statement  as  a  man  does  who  is  about  to  say  something  of  the 
truth  of  which  he  is  firmly  convinced  himself,  although  facts  and 
the  public  opinion  of  his  countrymen  might  seem  to  be  against 
him.  Cf.  Chrys.  ad  loc.  irp6r«pop  dc  dio/Sf/Satovrot  ?rcpi  Stv  /mXXci 
Xcyrcy*  oircp  woWots  €$os  iroittp  oray  fuXkwri  ri  Xryeiy  napa  rdis  noXkois 
ajTiarovfigvov  km  virep  oZ  tnl)6dpa  iaurovs  cicri  ntw^uc^rts, 

2.  8ti  :  '  that/  introducing  the  subordinate  sentence  dependent  on 
the  idea  of  assertion  in  the  previous  sentence.  St.  Paul  does  not 
mention  directly  the  cause  of  his  grief,  but  leaves  it  to  be  inferred 
from  the  next  verse. 

Xiim)  (which  is  opposed  to  x^P^  Jn«  xvi.  20)  appears  to  mean 
grief  as  a  state  of  mind ;  it  is  rational  or  emotional :  dSJnri  on  the 
other  hand  never  quite  loses  its  physical  associations ;  it  implies 
the  anguish  or  smart  of  the  heart  (hence  it  is  closely  connected  with 

Tj  Kapdiqi)  which  is  the  result  of  Avanj. 

With  the  grief  of  St.  Paal  for  his  coantrymen,  we  may  compare  the  grief 
of  a  Jew  writing  after  the  fall  of  Jerasalero,  who  feels  both  the  misfortune 
and  the  sin  of  his  people,  and  who  like  St.  Paal  emphasizes  his  sorrow  by 
enumerating  their  close  relationship  to  God  and  their  ancestral  pride  : 
4  Ezra  viii.  15-18  et  nunc  dicens  dicam,  de  omni  homine  tu  magi's  sets,  de 
pofndo  autem  iuo,  ob  quern  doleo,  et  de  haereditate  tua^  propter  quam  lugeo^  et 
propter  IsraiL  propter  quern  tristis  sum,  et  de  semine  lacob^  propter  quod 
conturbor.  Ibid.  x.  6-8  non  vides  luclum  nostrum  et  quae  nobis  contigerutU  ? 
quoniam  Sion  mater  nostra  omnium  in  tristitia  contristatur,  et  humilitate 
humiliata  est^  et  luget  calidissime  .  .  .  21-22  vides  enim  quoniam  sanctifi- 
catio  nostra  deserta  effecta  est^  et  altare  nostrum  demolitum  est^  et  templum 
nostrum  destructum  esty  et  psalterium  nostrum  humiliatum  est^  et  hymnus 
noster  coniicuit^  et  exsultatio  nostra  dissoluta  est,  et  lumen  candelabri  nostri 
extinctum  est,  et  area  testamenti  nostri  direpta  est,  Apoc,  Baruch,  xzxv.  3 
quomodo  enim  ingemiscam  super  Sione,  et  quomodo  lugebo  super  Jerusalem  f 
quia  in  loco  isto  ubi  prostratus  sum  nunc,  olim  summus  sacerdos  offerebat 
oblationes  sanctas. 

g  fl 
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3.  This  verse  which  is  introduced  by  ydp  does  not  give  the 
reason  of  his  grief  but  the  proof  of  his  sincerity. 

i\6x^\»\v:  *the  wish  was  in  my  mind'  or  perhaps  *the  prayer 
was  in  my  heart/  St.  Paul  merely  states  the  fact  of  the  wish 
without  regard  to  the  conditions  which  made  it  impossible.  Cf.  Lft. 
on  Gal.  iv.  20  'The  thing  is  spoken  of  in  itself,  prior  to  and 
independently  of  any  conditions  which  might  affect  its  possibility.' 
See  also  Acts  zxv.  22,  and  Burton.  M.  and  T,  §  33. 

dKdOc|ia:  'accursed/  *  devoted  to  destruction.'  The  word  was 
originally  used  with  the  same  meaning  as  amBtifia  (of  which  it  was 
a  dialectic  variation,  see  below), '  that  which  is  offered  or  consecrated 
to  God.'  But  the  translators  of  the  Old  Testament  required  an 
expression  to  denote  that  which  is  devoted  to  God  for  destruction,  and 
adopted  d»a$€fM  as  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew  D'jn :  see  Levit.  xxvii. 

28,  29  nav  dc  dvdB€fui  t  coy  dyaBj  AvBpttnroi  r^  Kvpt^  .  .  .  ovk  msobwrtrai 
ovht  XvTpoia'trai  •  .  .  xal  vwf  h  tap  avarfO^  ano  rmv  avBpwrwf  ov  Xvrpo»^^ 
crcrac,  dXKa  Bavaro^  0avaT€o6fi<r€TU  I  Deut.  vii.  26;  Josh.  vi.  1 7  Kat  ?crra( 
1^  n£Kis  dvaBtfiQj  aMi  Ka\  ircarra  S(ra  cVriy  cv  aifrrj,  Kvpt^  aafiaoiB.      And 

with  this  meaning  it  is  always  used  in  the  New  Testament :  Gal.  i. 
8,  9;  I  Cor.  xvi.  22.  The  attempt  to  explain  the  word  to  mean 
*  excommunication '  from  the  society — a  later  use  of  the  Hebrew  in 
Rabbinical  writers  and  the  Greek  in  ecclesiastical — arose  from 
a  desire  to  take  away  the  apparent  profanity  of  the  wish. 

There  is  some  doubt  and  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  as  to  the 
distinction  in  meaning  between  dvaStfia  and  d»&$ffiui.  It  was  originally 
dialectic,  dvdBrffjui  being  the  Attic  form  (dpoBrjiJua.  drrnews,  dydOtfia  kWrjyitMS 
Moeris,  p.  28)  and  dya^t/ia  being  found  as  a  substitute  in  non- Attic  works 
{A nth.  P.  6.  163,  CI.  G.  2693  d  and  other  instances  are  quoted  by  the 
Dictionaries).  The  Hellenistic  form  was  the  one  natumlly  used  by  the 
writers  of  the  LXX,  and  it  gradually  became  confined  to  the  new  meaning 
attached  to  the  word,  but  the  distinction  seems  never  to  have  become 
certain  and  MSS.  and  later  writers  often  confuse  the  two  words.  In  the 
LXX  (although  Hatch  and  Redpath  make  no  distinction)  our  present  texts 
seem  to  preserve  the  difference  of  the  two  words.  The  only  doubtful  passage 
is  3  Mace.  ii.  13;  here  A  reads  dvoB^iui  where  we  should  expect  dv^^/4a, 
but  V  (the  only  other  MS.  quoted  by  Swete)  and  the  authorities  in  Holmes 
and  Parsons  have  dvdOriiui.  In  the  N.T.  dvdBrjfia  occurs  once,  Luke  xxi.  5, 
and  then  correctly  (but  the  MSS.  vary,  dydBrjiJia  B  L,  dvoBtfta  K  A  D).  The 
Fathers  often  miss  the  distinction  and  explain  the  two  words  as  identical : 
so  Ps.-Jnst.  Quaest.  ei  Resp.  13 1 ;  Theod.  on  Kom.  ix.  3,  and  Suidas;  they 
are  distinguished  in  Chrys.  on  Rom.  ix.  3  as  quoted  by  Suidas,  but  not  in 
Field's  ed.  No  certain  instance  is  quoted  oid3foMi\\M,  for  dvdBtfMj  but  dydOt/ia 
could  be  and  was  used  dialectically  for  dpdBrjfia.  On  the  word  generally 
see  esp. Trench  S^n.  i.  $  5  ;  Lft.  Gal.  i.  8 ;  Fri.  on  Rom.  ix.  3. 

fluMs  cyii.  The  emphasis  and  position  of  these  words  emphasizes 
the  willingness  for  personal  sacrifice ;  and  they  have  still  more  force 
when  we  remember  that  St.  Paul  has  just  declared  that  nothing  in 
heaven  or  earth  can  separate  him  from  the  love  of  Christ.  Chrys. 
ad  h^c,  ri  Xcyctr,  a»  IlavXt  l    dtro  rov  Xpurrov  rov  noBovfUfoVf  ov  fu/rt 
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jSacriXcta  o'f,  ftrfTt  ycVvva  t^tipiCf,  yafTt  ra  poovfuva,  fUftt  SK\a  To<raura,  ano 
tovTov  vvv  tfjxV  ^vaOtfJLa  tlvtu ; 

dirA  ToC  XpioTou :  *  separated  from  Christ,'  a  pregnant  use  of  the 
preposition.  The  translation  of  the  words  as  if  they  were  wro  r.  X, 
arises  from  a  desire  to  soften  the  expression. 

■card  adpKa :  cf.  iv.  i  *  as  far  as  earthly  relations  are  concerned ' ; 
spiritually  St.  Paul  was  a  member  of  the  spiritual  Israel,  and  his 
kinsmen  were  the  ddcX^/  of  the  Christian  society. 

The  prayer  of  St.  Paul  is  similar  to  that  of  Moses :  Exod.  xxxii. 
32  *  Yet  now,  if  thou  wilt  forgive  their  sin — ;  and  if  hot,  blot  me, 
I  pray  thee,  out  of  thy  book  which  thou  hast  written.'  On  this 
Clem.  Ron),  liii.  5  comments  as  follows :  &  fi*yah)i  dydjnjs,  &  rcXcco- 

n^rop  awffCf>/3X^rov,  frappi7<rcd^€rai  Btpdinav  npos  Kvptov,  aiTtirai  <i(f>t<rt9  r« 
irX^^cc  j)  KcX  iavTov  i^aXti^frjvai  fxtr    airriiv  tt(ioi.      In  answer  tO  those 

who  have  found  difficulties  in  the  passage  it  is  enough  to  say  with 
Prof.  Jowett  that  they  arise  from  *the  error  of  explaining  the 
language  of  feeling  as  though  it  were  that  of  reasoning  and 
reflection.' 

There  are  one  or  two  slight  variations  of  reading  in  ver.  3,  airrbs  iy^  was 
placed  bffore  dyaO.  *2y.  by  C  K  L,  Vulg.,  and  later  authorities  with  T  R,  and 
vv6  (D  £  G)  substituted  for  aw6  (K  A  BC  &c.).  Both  variations  arise  from 
a  desire  to  modify  the  passage. 

4.  olnvis  tliriv:  '  inasmuch  as  they  are.'  St.  Paul's  grief  for  Israel 
arises  not  only  from  his  personal  relationship  and  affection,  but 
also  from  his  remembrance  of  their  privileged  position  in  the  Divine 
economy. 

'IcrponXirai :  used  of  the  chosen  people  in  special  reference  to 
the  fact  that,  as  descendants  of  him  who  received  from  God  the 
name  of  Israel,  they  are  partakers  of  those  promises  of  which  it  was 
a  sign.     The  name  therefore  implies  the  privileges  of  the  race; 

cf.  Cph.  ii.  12   airi^XXoTpioo/iCfOi  rrjs  TroXerc/ar  rov  *l<rpar)\  koi  (ivoi  t&v 

dtafrjK&v  TTjs  tnayytXias  I  and  as  such  it  could  be  used  metaphorically 
of  the  Christians  (6  *l<rpn^X  rov  Qtov  Gal.  vi.  16 ;  cf.  ver.  6  inf.) ;  a  use 
which  would  of  course  be  impossible  for  the  merely  national  designa- 
tion 'lovdoioi. 

*  Israel '  is  the  title  used  in  contemporary  literature  to  express  the 
special  relations  of  the  chosen  people  to  God.     Ps,  Soi.  xiv.  3  ot« 

rf  fi€pis  Koi  f)  ickrjpovofiia  rov  Qtov  iariv  6  *l<TpaT)\  :   £cclus.  xvii.  1 5  fifptf 

Kvpiov  *l(Tpar)\  iarlv :  JubiUes  xxxiii.  18  '  For  Israel  is  a  nation  holy 
unto  God,  and  a  nation  of  inheritance  for  its  God,  and  a  nation  of 
priesthood  and  royalty  and  a  possession.'  Thus  the  word  seems  to 
have  been  especially  connected  with  the  Messianic  hope.  The 
Messianic  limes  are  *lhe  day  of  gladness  of  Israel*  (Ps,  Soi,  x.  7), 
the  blessing  of  Israel,  the  day  of  God's   mercy  towards  Israel 

(ib.  xvii.   50,  51   iioKupuu  oi  yufopMvm  iv  raiis   tipipais  wivais  tdcly  ro 
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ayaSh  *l<r/xi4X  iw  avrntyttyj  tpvXmv^  A  froc^<r(i  6  &€6s,  rax^vai  6  Ot^  ini 
*ltrpafik  t6  Tkiot  avrov).  When  therefore  St.  Paul  uses  this  name  he 
reminds  his  readers  that  it  is  just  those  for  whose  salvation  above 
all,  according  to  every  current  idea,  the  Messiah  was  to  come,  who 
when  he  has  come  are  apparently  cut  off  from  all  share  in  the 
privileges  of  his  kingdom. 

uioOc<rio :  '  the  adoption,'  *  status  of  an  adopted  son ' :  on  the 
oiigin  of  the  word  and  its  use  in  relation  to  Christian  privileges  see 
above,  Rom.  viii.  15.    Here  it  implies  that  relationship  of  Israel  to 

God  described  in  £xod.  iv.  22  rode  Xey^i  Kvptot  Xios  vparoroKOs  fxav 

'lo-parjk  :  Deut.  xiv.  i ;  xxxii.  6 ;  Jer.  xxxi.  9  ;  Hos.  xi.  i.  So  Jubilees 
i.  2 1  'I  will  be  a  Father  unto  them,  and  they  shall  be  My  children, 
and  they  shall  all  be  called  children  of  the  living  God.  And  every 
angel  and  every  spirit  will  know,  yea  they  will  know  that  these  are 
My  children,  and  that  I  am  their  Father  in  uprightness  and 
in  righteousness  and  that  I  love  them.' 

^  86{a :  '  the  visible  presence  of  God  among  His  people '  (see 
on  iii.  23).  dtffa  is  in  the  LXX  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
njn^  lias,  called  by  the  Rabbis  the  Shekinah  (^T^f),  the 
bright  cloud  by  which  God  made  His  presence  known  on  earth ; 
cf.  Exod.  xvi.  10,  &c.  Hence  tA  icdXXoff  r^r  dofi^f  avroO  Ps,  SoL  ii.  5, 
anh  Bp6vov  ^$ifs  id.  ver.  20,  Wisd.  ix.  10,  imply  more  than  the  mere 
beauty  of  the  temple,  and  when  St.  Stephen,  Acts  vii.  2,  speaks  of 
A  ec&p  lifs  M(ris  his  words  would  remind  his  hearers  of  the  visible 
presence  of  God  which  they  claimed  had  sanctified  Jerusalem  and  the 
temple.  On  late  Rabbinical  speculations  concerning  the  Shekinah 
see  Weber  AUsyn.  TheoL  p.  179. 

at  Si«6iiKai :  *  the  covenants/  see  Hatch  Essays  on  Biblical 
Greeks  p.  47.  The  plural  is  used  not  with  reference  to  the  two 
covenants  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian,  but  because  the  original 
covenant  of  God  with  Israel  was  again  and  again  renewed 
(Gen.  vi.  18;  ix.  9;  xv.  18;  xvii.  2,  7,  9 ;  £x.  ii.  24).  Comp.  Ecclus. 

xliv.  1 1  \iMrh  rov  antpfiaros  avT»¥  diofiivtl  aya0q  KXjjpovofuaf  (Kyova  avr&v 
cV  reus  diaBfiKMs',  Wisdom  XViii.  22  \6ya  t6v  KciKdCovra  vTrcVu^v,  opKovt 

vceriptav  Koi  Ikci&riKas  virofuffia-w.  According  to  Irenaeus,  III.  xi.  11 
(ed.  Harvey)  there  were  four  covenants :  Koi  dta  roiro  riwapfg  ibo- 

$rfaa»  Ka6o\uca\  dia^^rcu  rj  a»6p»ir6rrfrC  fiia  fitv  rov  KorakXyafiov  rov 
N«0f ,  Ctrl  Tov  t6(ov*  dcvrf/xx  dc  rov  'AjSpoa/i,  §n\  rov  (njfittov  r^g  TrtpiTOfi^s' 
Tpitu  di  tf  vopo6i<rla  crrt  rov  Mcovcrcwf*  TtTopnj  dc  ij  rov  EuiyycAtov,  dta 
rov  Kvpiov  ^fi&v  'liyo'ov  Xptarov  *• 

The  Jews  believed  that  they  were  bound  to  God  and  that  God 
was  bound  to  them  by  a  covenant  which  would  guarantee  to  them 
liis  protection  in  the  future.  According  to  St.  Paul  it  was  just 
those  who  were  not  bound  to  Him  by  a  covenant  who  would 
receive  the  Divine  protection.     On  the  idea  of  the  Covenant  and 

*  In  the  Latin  version  the  four  covenants  are  Adam,  Noah,  Moses,  Christ. 
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its  practical  bearing  on  Jewish  life   see   Schtirer   Geschtchie^  IL 

p.  388. 

i\  i^fioOeo-ia :  a  classical  word,  occurring  also  in  Philo.  ^  The 
giving  of  the  law/  *  The  dignity  and  glory  of  having  a  law  com- 
municated by  express  revelation,  and  amidst  circumstances  so  full 
of  awe  and  splendour.'     Vaughan. 

The  current  Jewish  estimation  of  the  Law  {6  v6/iot  6  virdpx»p 
tls  rov  ats>va  Baruch  iv.  i)  it  is  unnecessary  to  illustrate,  but  the 
point  in  the  mention  of  it  here  is  brought  out  more  clearly  if  we 
remember  that  all  the  Messianic  hopes  were  looked  upon  as  the 
reward  of  those  who  kept  the  Law.     So  Ps,  Sol.  xiv.  i  irurr6£  Kvptos 

ToU  dytnr&a-of  avrbv  ip  dXrj&tlgL .  •  •  roU  iroptvofUpoig  iv  dveauxrwrf  ir/Kxrray- 
fidrtcv  avTov,  cV  pofup  i>s  cvcrciXaro  ^fiiv  tls  C^^^  ^fi&v.     It  waS  one  of 

the  paradoxes  of  the  situation  that  it  was  just  those  who  neglected 
the  Law  who  would,  according  to  St.  Paul's  teaching,  inherit  the 
promises. 

i?j  Xarpeia :  '  the  temple  service.'  Heb.  ix.  i,  6;  i  Mace.  ii.  19,  2a. 
As  an  illustration  of  Jewish  opinion  on  the  temple  service  may  be 
quoted  Pt'rge  Adofh,  u  2  (Taylor,  p.  26)  'Shimeon  ha-^addiq 
was  of  the  remnants  of  the  great  synagogue.  He  used  to  say.  On 
three  things  the  world  is  stayed;  on  the  Thorah,  and  on  the 
Worship,  and  on  the  bestowal  of  kindnesses.'  According  to  the 
Rabbis  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Messianic  age  will  be 
a  revival  of  the  temple  services.     (Weber  Alisyn.  Theol,  p.  359.) 

al  JirayycXiai :  '  the  promises  made  in  the  O.  T.  with  special 
reference  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.'  These  promises  were  of 
course  made  to  the  Jews,  and  were  always  held  to  apply  particularly 
to  them.  While  sinners  were  to  be  destroyed  before  the  face  of 
the  Lord,  the  saints  of  the  Lord  were  to  inherit  the  promises 
(cf.  Ps.  Sol.  xii.  8);  and  in  Jewish  estimation  sinners  were  the 
gentiles  and  saints  the  chosen  people.  Again  therefore  the 
choice  of  terms  emphasizes  the  character  of  the  problem  to  be 
discussed.  See  note  on  i.  2,  and  the  note  of  Ryle  and  James  on 
Ps.  Sol.  loc.  cit.\  cf.  also  Heb.vi.  12;  xi.  13 ;  Gal.  iii.19 ;  i  Clem.  x.  2. 

aX  SiaOiJKcu  K  C  L,  Vulg.  codd.  Boh.  &c.  has  been  corrected  into  4  dto^/ny 
B  D  F  G,  Valg.  codd.  pauc. ;  also  4ira77cX/eu  into  irrayy^xia  D  £  F  G,  Boh. 
Both  variations  are  probably  due  to  fancied  difficulties. 

6.  ol  iraripes:  'the  patriarchs.'  Acts  iii.  13,  vii.  32.  On  the 
'  merits '  of  the  patriarchs  and  their  importance  in  Jewish  theology 
see  the  note  on  p.  330. 

ii  &v  6  Xpurr&s  rb  icard  vdpKo.  Cf.  I  Clem,  xxxii.  2  i(  avrov  6 
Kvpios  'irja-ovs  r6  Kara  aapKa.  6  Xp.  is  not  a  personal  name,  but  must 
be  translated  '  the  Messiah.'  Not  only  have  the  Jews  been  united 
to  God  by  so  many  ties,  but  the  purpose  for  which  they  have  been 
selected  has  been  fulfilled.  The  Messiah  has  come  forth  from 
them,  and  yet  the^  have  been  rejectedt 
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6  fti'  lirl  vdrr^v  e€<$s,  k.t.X.  :  with  \puTr69  (see  below),  *  who  is 
God  over  all  blessed  for  ever.'  vavr^v  is  probably  neuter,  cf.  xi.  36. 
This  description  of  the  supreme  dignity  of  Him  who  was  on  His 
human  side  of  Jewish  stock  serves  to  intensify  the  conception  of 
the  privileged  character  of  the  Jewish  race. 


The  Privileges  of  Israel, 

By  this  enumeration  of  the  privileges  of  Israel  St.  Paul  fulfils  two 
purposes  in  his  argument.  He  gives  firstly  the  facts  which 
intensify  his  sorrow.  Like  the  writer  of  4  Ezra  his  grief  is 
heightened  by  the  remembrance  of  the  position  which  his  country- 
men have  held  in  the  Divine  economy.  Every  word  in  the  long 
list  calls  to  mind  some  link  which  had  united  them,  the  Chosen 
People,  with  God ;  every  word  reminds  us  of  the  glory  of  their  past 
history;  and  it  is  because  of  the  great  contrast  suggested  between 
the  destiny  of  Israel  and  their  actual  condition  that  his  grief  is  so 
profound. 

But  the  Apostle  has  another  and  more  important  thought  to 
emphasize.  He  has  to  show  the  reality  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  before  him,  and  this  list  of  the  privileges  of  Israel  just  empha- 
sizes it  It  was  so  great  as  almost  to  be  paradoxical.  It  was  this. 
Israel  was  a  chosen  people,  and  was  chosen  for  a  certain  purpose. 
According  to  the  teaching  of  the  Apostle  it  had  attained  this  end : 
the  Messiah,  whose  coming  represented  in  a  sense  the  consum- 
mation of  its  history,  had  appeared,  and  yet  from  any  share  in  the 
glories  of  this  epoch  the  Chosen  People  themselves  were  cut  off. 
All  the  families  of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed  in  Israel :  Israel 
itself  was  not  to  be  blessed.  They  were  in  an  especial  sense  the 
sons  of  God  :  but  they  were  cut  off  from  the  inheritance.  They 
were  bound  by  special  covenants  to  God :  the  covenant  had  been 
broken,  and  those  outside  shared  in  the  advantages.  The  glories  of 
the  Messianic  period  might  be  looked  upon  as  a  recompense  for 
the  long  years  of  suffering  which  a  faithful  adhesion  to  ihe  Law  and 
a  loyal  preservation  of  the  temple  service  had  entailed  :  the  bless- 
ings were  to  come  for  those  who  had  never  kept  the  Law.  The 
promises  were  given  to  and  for  Israel:  Israel  alone  would  not 
inherit  them. 

Such  was  the  problem.  The  pious  Jew,  remembering  the 
sufferings  of  his  nation,  pictured  the  Messianic  time  as  one  when 
these  should  all  pass  away ;  when  all  Israel — pure  and  without  stain 
— should  be  once  more  united;  when  the  ten  tribes  should  be 
collected  from  among  the  nations ;  when  Israel  which  had  suffered 
much  from  the  Gentiles  should  be  at  last  triumphant  over  them. 
All  this  he  expected.     The  Messiah  had  come;   and  Israel,  the 
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Messiah's  own  people,  seemed  to  be  cut  off  and  rejected  from  the 
blessings  which  it  had  itself  prepared  for  the  world.  How  was  this 
problem  to  be  solved?  (Cf.  4  Ezra  xiii;  SchUrer,  GeschicJUe^ 
ii.  452  sq.) 


The  Punctuation  of  Rom.  ix.  5. 

KoX  i(  &v  &  Hpiarbs  rh  lear^  cdptea,  %  &v  M  wivrWj  6cdf  c^XoTTrdf  tit  To^f 
alSwas'  dfi^y. 

The  interpretation  of  Rom.  ix.  5  has  probably  been  discussed  at  greater  Special 
length  than  that  of  any  other  verse  of  the  N.T.  Besi(*es  long  notes  in  literature 
various  commentaries,  the  following  special  papers  may  be  mentioned : 
Schaltz,  in  Jahrbiicher  fur  dnttsche  Theologies  1868,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  462-506; 
Grimm,  Zwth..,  1869,  pp.  311-322 ;  Harmsen,  ib.  1872,  pp.  510,  521  :  but 
England  and  America  have  provided  the  fullest  discussions — by  Prof. 
Kennedy  and  Dr.  Gifford,  namely.  The  Divinity  of  Christ,  a  sermon 
preached  on  Christinas  Day^  1882,  before  the  University  of  Cambridge^  with 
an  appendix  on  Rom.  ix.  5  and  Titus  ii.  13,  by  Benjamin  Hall  Kennedy, 
D.D.,  Cambridge,  1883;  Caesarem  AppellOy  a  letter  to  Dr.  Kennedy^  by 
Edwin  Hamilton  Gifford,  D.D.,  Cambridge,  1883;  and  Pauline  Christology^ 
I.  Examination  of  Rom.  ix.  5,  being  a  rejoinder  to  the  Rev.  Dr,  Gifford^s 
reply f  by  Benjamin  Hall  Kennedy,  D.D.,  Cambridge,  1883  :  by  Prof.  Dwight 
and  Dr.  Ezra  Abbot,  in  J,  B.  Exeg.  June  and  December,  1881,  pp.  22--i5, 
87-154 ;  and  1883,  pp.  90-112.  Of  these  the  paper  of  Dr.  Abbot  is  much 
the  most  exhaustive,  while  that  of  Dr.  Gifford  seems  to  ns  on  the  whole  to 
show  the  most  exegetical  power. 

Dismissing  minor  variations,  there  are  four  main  interpretations  (all  of  Alternative 
them  referred  to  in  the  RV.)  which  have  been  suggested  :  interprtta- 

{a)  Placing  a  comma  after  cdptca  and  referring  the  whole  passage  to  tions. 
Christ    SoRV. 

(b)  Placing  a  full  stop  after  a&ptca  and  translating  *  He  who  is  God  ova 
all  be  blessed  for  ever,*  or  *  is  blessed  for  ever.*    So  KV.  marg. 

(c)  With  the  same  punctuation  translating  *  He  who  is  over  all  is  God 
blessed  for  ever.*    RV.  marg. 

{d)  Placing  a  comma  after  aiipita  and  a  full  stop  at  irianw,  <  who  is  over 
all.     God  be  (or  ia)  blessed  for  ever.'     RV.  marg. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  point  out  at  once  that  the  question  is  one  of  The  on- 
interpretation  and  not  of  criticism.     The  original  MSS.  of  the  Epistles  were  ginal  MSS. 
almost  certainly  destitute  of  any  sort  of  punctuation.     Of  MSS.  of  the  first  without 
century  we  have  one  containing  a  portion  of  Isocrates  in  which  a  few  dots  punctua- 
are  used,  but  only  to  divide  words,  never  to  indicate  pauses  in  the  sense ;  in  tion. 
the  MS.  of  the  noAirc/a  of  Aristotle,  which  dates  from  the  end  of  the  first 
or  beginning  of  the  second  century,  there  is  no  punctuation  whatever  except 
that  a  slight  space  is  left  before  a  quotation  :  this  latter  probably  is  as  close 
a  repre^entation  as  we  can  obtain  in  the  present  day  of  the  original  form  of 
the  books  of  the  N.  T.     In  carefully  written  MSS.,  the  work  of  professional 
scribes,  both  before  and  during  the  first  century,  the  more  important  pauses 
in  the  sense  were  often  indicated  but  lesser  pauses  rarely  or  never ;  and,  so 
far  as  our  knowledge  enables  us  to  speak,  in  roughly  written  MSS.  such  as 
were  no  doubt  those  of  the  N.T.,  there  is  no  punctuation  at  all  until  about 
the  third  century.    Our  present  MSS.  (which  begin  in  the  fourth  century) 
do  not  therefore  represent  an  early  tradition.    If  there  were  any  traditional 
punctuation  we  should  have  to  seek  it  rather  in  early  versions  or  in  second 
and  third  century  Fathers :  the  punctuation  of  the  MSS.  is  interesting  in 
the  history  of  interpretation,  but  has  no  other  valu^ 
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History  of 
the  inter- 
pretation. 

(1)  The 
Versions. 

(2)  The 
Fathers. 


(3)  The 
older  MSS. 


(4*^  Modem 
criticisin. 


The  history  of  the  interpretation  must  be  passed  over  somewhat  cnrsorily. 
For  our  earliest  evidence  we  should  naturally  turn  to  the  older  versions,  but 
these  seem  to  labour  under  the  same  obscurity  as  the  originaL  It  is  however 
probably  true  that  the  traditional  interpretation  of  all  of  them  is  to  apply  the 
doxology  to  Christ. 

About  most  of  the  Fathers  however  there  is  no  doubt  An  immense  pre- 
ponderance of  the  Christian  writers  of  the  first  eight  centuries  refer  the  word 
to  Christ  This  is  certainly  the  case  with  Irenaeus,  Haer.  III.  zvii.  2,  ed. 
Harvey;  TertuUian,  Adv,  Prax,  13,  15;  Hippolytus,  Cont,  Aoct.  6  (cf. 
Gifford.  op.  cit.  p.  60)  ;  Novatian,  Trin,  13  ;  Cyprian,  Test.  ii.  6,  ed.  Hartcl ; 
Syn.  Ant.  adv.  Paul,  Sam.  in  Routh,  Kd.  Sacrae,  ill.  291,  292  ;  Athanasius, 
Cimt.  An'an,  I.  iii.  10;  Epiphanius  Ha^.  Ivii.  2,  9,  ed.  Oehler;  Basil, 
Adv.  Eunom.  vr.  p.  282  ;  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Adv.  Eunom.  ii  ;  Chrysostom, 
Horn,  ad  Pom.  xvi.  3,  &c. ;  Theodoret,  Ad  Pom.  iv.  p.  100;  Augustine,  De 
Trinitato,  ii.  13 ;  Hilarins,  De  Trinitate,  viii.  37,  38 ;  Ambrosias,  De  Spiritu 
SanctOi  i.  3.  46 ;  Hieronymus,  Ep.  CXXI.  ad  Algas.  Qu.  ix ;  Cyril  AL,  Cont» 
Jul.  X.  pp.  327,  328.  It  is  true  also  of  Origen  {in  Pom.  vii.  13)  if  we  may 
trust  Rufinus"  Latin  translation  (the  subject  has  been  discussed  at  length 
by  Gifford,  op.  cit.  p.  31  ;  Abbot,  y.  B.  Exeg.  1883,  p.  103 ;  WH.  ad  loc). 
Moreover  there  is  no  evidence  that  this  conclusion  was  arrived  at  on  dogmatic 
grounds.  The  passage  is  rarely  cited  in  controversy,  and  tlie  word  6c((f  was 
given  to  our  Lord  by  many  sects  who  refused  to  ascribe  to  him  full  divine 
honours,  as  the  Gnostics  of  the  second  century  and  the  Arians  of  the  fourth. 
On  the  other  hand  this  was  a  useful  text  to  one  set  of  heretics,  the  Sabellians ; 
and  it  is  significant  that  Hippolytus,  who  has  to  explain  that  the  words  do 
not  favour  Sabellianism,  never  appears  to  think  of  taking  them  in  any 
other  way. 

The  strongest  evidence  against  the  reference  to  Christ  is  that  of  the  leading 
uncial  MSS.  Of  these  K  has  no  punctuation,  A  undoubtedly  puts  a  point 
after  adpica,  and  also  leaves  a  slight  space.  The  punctuation  of  this  chapter 
is  careful,  and  certainly  by  the  original  hand ;  but  as  there  is  a  similar  point 
and  space  between  XpctrroO  and  iwip  in'ver.  3,  a  point  between  odpxa  and 
oiTivtSf  and  another  between  'IcrpatjXiTm  and  c&i',  there  is  no  reason  as  far  as 
punctuation  is  concerned  why  6  &v  should  not  refer  to  y^naros  as  much  as 
oiro'cs  does  to  dScA^K.  *  B  has  a  colon  after  capita,  but  leaves  no  space, 
while  there  is  a  space  left  at  the  end  ot  the  verse.  The  present  colon  is 
however  certainly  not  by  the  first  hand,  and  whether  it  covers  an  earlier 
stop  or  not  cannot  be  ascertained.  C  has  a  stop  after  adpna.  The  difference 
between  the  MSS.  and  the  Fathers  has  not  been  accounted  for  and  is  certainly 
curious. 

Against  ascribing  these  words  to  Christ  some  patristic  evidence  has 
been  found.  Origen  (Rufinus)  ad  loc.  tells  us  there  were  certain  persons 
who  thought  the  ascription  of  the  word  6«$s  to  Christ  difficult,  for  St.  Paul 
had  already  called  him  v/^r  6foG.  The  lone  series  of  extracts  made  by 
Wetstein  ad  loc.  stating  that  the  words  b  kiti  vayrwv  Qtos  cannot  be  used  of 
the  Son  are  not  to  the  point,  for  the  Son  here  is  called  not  6  inl  -ndvronf  Ofus, 
but  kwl  j[(anw¥  ec^s.  and  some  of  the  writers  he  quotes  expressly  interpret  the 
passage  of  the  Christ  elsewhere.  Again,  Cyril  of  Alexandria  {Cont.  Jul.  x. 
p.  327)  quotes  the  Emperor  Julian  to  the  effect  that  St.  Paul  never  calls 
Christ  8«$f,  but  although  this  is  certainly  an  interesting  statement,  this 
passage,  which  Cyril  quotes  against  him,  might  easily  have  been  overlooked. 
Two  writers,  and  two  only,  Photius  {Cont.  Man.  iii.  14)  and  Diodorus 
(Cramer*s  Catena,  p.  162),  definitely  ascribe  the  words  to  the  Father. 

The  modem  criticism  of  the  passage  began  with  Erasmus,  who  pointed 

*  For  information  on  this  point  and  also  on  the  punctuation  of  the  older 
papyri,  we  arc  much  indebted  to  Mr,  F.  G.  Kenyon,  of  the  British  Museum. 
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out  that  there  were  certainly  three  alternative  interpretations  possible,  and 
that  as  there  was  so  mnch  doubt  about  the  verse  it  should  never  be  used 
against  heretics.  He  himself  wavers  in  his  opinion.  In  the  Commentary 
he  seems  to  refer  the  words  to  the  Father,  in  the  Paraphrase  (a  later  but 
popular  work)  he  certainly  refers  them  to  the  Son.  Socinus,  it  is  intereiiting 
to  note,  was  convinced  by  the  position  of  €v\oyrjT6s  (see  below)  that  the 
sentence  must  refer  to  Christ.  From  Erasmus*  time  onwards  opinions  have 
varied,  and  have  been  influenced,  as  was  natural,  largely  by  the  dogmatic 
opinions  of  the  writer ;  and  it  seems  hardly  worth  while  to  quote  long  lists  of 
names  on  either  side,  when  the  question  is  one  which  must  be  decided  not  by 
authority  or  theological  opinion  but  by  considerations  of  language. 

The  discussion  which  follows  will  be  divided  into  three  heads: — 
(i)  Granmiar ;  (2)  Sequence  of  thought ;  (3)  Pauline  usage. 

The  first  words  that  attract  our  attention  are  rd  Kard  aapieaf  and  a  parallel  The  gram- 
naturally  suggests  itself  with  Rom.  i.  3,  4.    As  there  St  Paul  describes  the  mar  of  the 
human  descent  from  David,  but  expressly  limits  it  leard  odptax,  and  then  passage, 
in  contrast  describes  his  Divine  descent  leard  wtvfia  Aytcjo^s ;  so  here  the  (i)  rd  Kard 
course  of  the  argument  having  led  him  to  lay  stress  on  the  human  birth  of  aa/Msa, 
Christ  as  a  Jew,  he  would   naturally  correct   a  one-sided  statement  by 
limiting  that  descent  to  the  earthly  relationship  and  then  describe  the  true 
nature  of  Him  who  was  the  Messiah  of  the  Jews.     He  would  thus  enhance 
the  privileges  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  put  a  culminating  point  to  his 
argument,     to  irard  adptca  leads  us  to  expect  an  antithesis,  and  we  find  just 
what  we  should  have  expected  in  6  iiv  M  travrtav  Bcor 

Is  this  legitimate?  It  has  been  argued  first  of  all  that  the  proper  anti- 
thesis to  adp^  is  wvcvfia.  But  this  objection  is  invalid.  0c^s  is  in  a  con- 
siderable number  of  cases  used  in  contrast  to  odp^  (Luke  iii.  6  ;  i  Cor.  i.  29 ; 
Col.  iii.  22  ;  Philemon  16;  2  Chron.  xxxii.  8;  Ps.  Iv  [Ivi].  5;  Jer.  zvii.  5-; 
Dan.  ii.  II ;  cf.  Gifford,  p.  40,  to  whom'  we  owe  these  instances^. 

Again  it  is  argued  that  the  expression  rb  icard  adpKa  as  opposed  to  teard 
aApica  precludes  the  possibility  of  such  a  contrast  in  words.  While  icard 
adpxa  allows  the  expression  of  a  contrast,  t6  xard  aapxa  would  limit  the 
idea  of  a  sentence  but  would  not  allow  the  limitation  to  be  expressed.  This 
statement  again  is  incorrect.  Instances  are  found  in  which  there  is  an 
expressed  contrast  to  such  limitations  introduced  with  the  article  (see 
Gifford,  p.  39 ;  he  quotes  Isocrates,  p.  32  e ;  Demosth.  cont,  Eubul.  p.  1299, 

But  although  neither  of  these  objections  is  valid,  it  is  perfectly  true  that 
neither  Kord  adpxa  nor  rd  xard  odpiea  demands  an  expressed  antithesis 
(Rom.  iv.  I  ;  Clem.  Rom.  i.  32).  The  expression  rd  Kard  adpxa  cannot 
therefore  be  quoted  as  decisive ;  but  probably  any  one  reading  the  passage 
for  the  first  time  would  be  led  by  these  words  to  expect  some  contrast  and 
would  naturally  take  the  words  that  follow  as  a  contrast. 

The  next  words  concerning  which  there  has  been  much  discussion  are  6  &¥.  (a)  b  &». 
It  is  argued  on  the  one  hand  that  6  &v  is  naturally  relatival  in  character  and 
equivalent  to  os  lan^  and  in  support  of  this  statement  2  Cor.  xi.  31  is  quoted  : 
6  8(ur  Koi  ttarrip  rov  Kvplov  ^hjaov  oJdtv,  6  &y  tii\oyrjr6s  tls  robs  cdSfvas,  5ri 
oif  if/€ijfiofjuu — a  passage  which  is  in  some  respects  an  exact  parallel.  On  the 
other  hand  passages  are  quoted  in  which  the  words  do  not  refer  to  anything 
preceding,  such  as  Jn.  iii.  31  6  dyojOtv  ipxofievos  ivdvoj  -ndvroiv  iariv  6  &v  ix 
rrjs  yrjs  Ik  rrjs  yiji  kari,  koL  tic  t^s  'fis  KaX^ii  and  ol  ovTis  in  Rom.  viii.  5,  S. 
The  question  is  a  nice  one.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  6  wy  can  be  used  in  both 
ways;  but  it  must  be  noticed  that  in  the  last  instances  the  form  of  the 
sentence  is  such  as  to  take  away  all  ambiguity,  and  to  compel  a  change  of 
subject  In  this  case,  as  there  is  a  noun  immediately  preceding  to  which  the 
words  would  naturally  refer,  as  there  is  no  sign  of  a  change  of  subject,  and 
as  there  is  no  finite  verb  in  the  sentence  following,  an  ordinary  reader  would 
consider  that  the  words  6  ifv  ivl  vdvTcay  Oco^  refer  to  what  precedes  unless 
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they  suggest  so  great  an  antithesis  to  his  mind  that  he  could  not  refer  them 
to  Christ. 

Bat  further  than  this:  no  instance  seems  to  occur,  at  any  rate  in  the 
N.T.,  of  the  participle  &v  being  used  with  a  prepositional  phrase  and  the 
noun  which  the  prepositional  phrase  qualiBes.  If  the  noun  is  mentioned  the 
substantive  verb  becomes  unnecessary.  Here  &  kvt  v&vrojv  9f6i  would  be 
the  correct  expression,  if  St6i  is  the  subject  of  the  sentence ;  \{  &v\&  added 
8«$9  must  become  predicate.  This  excludes  the  translation  \b.)  *  He  who  is 
God  over  all  be  (or  is)  blessed  for  ever.*  It  still  leaves  it  possible  to  translate 
as  (r.)  *  He  who  is  over  all  is  God  blessed  for  ever/  but  the  reference  to 
XpiffTos  remains  the  most  natural  interpretation,  unless,  as  stated  above,  the 
word  S(6i  suggests  in  itself  too  great  a  contrast. 

It  has  thirdly  been  pointed  out  that  if  this  passage  be  an  ascription  of 
blessing  to  the  Father,  the  word  tvXoyriros  would  naturally  come  first,  just 
as  the  word  *  Blessed  *  would  in  English.  An  examination  of  LXX  usage 
shows  that  except  in  cases  in  which  the  verb  is  expressed  and  thrown  forward 
(as  Ps.  cxii  [cxiii].  2  firj  rd  ovo/m  Kvpiov  tifXoyrjfxivov)  this  is  almost  in- 
yaiiably  its  position.  But  the  rule  is  clearly  only  an  empirical  one,  and  in 
cases  in  which  stress  has  to  be  laid  on  some  special  word,  it  may  be  and  is 
broken  (cf.  Ps.  Sol.  viii.  40, 41).  As  6  &v  M  irivTeay  e(6s  if  it  does  not  refer 
to  &  TLptaroi  must  be  in  very  marked  contrast  with  it,  there  would  be  a  special 
emphasis  on  the  words,  and  the  perversion  of  the  natural  order  becomes 
possible.  These  considerations  prevent  the  argument  from  the  position  of 
tvkoTfqrdi  being  as  decisive  as  some  have  thought  it,  but  do  not  prevent  the 
balance  of  evidence  being  against  the  interpretation  as  a  doxology  referring 
to  the  Father. 

The  result  of  an  examination  of  the  grammar  of  the  passage  makes  it  clear 
that  if  St.  Paul  had  intended  to  insert  an  ascription  of  praise  to  the  Father 
we  should  have  expected  him  to  write  tiXiypjTos  th  rovs  al&vai  6  Ivt  vavrojv 
ecos.  If  the  translation  {d.^  suggested  above,  which  leaves  the  stop  at 
iravToWf  be  accepted,  two  difficulties  which  have  been  urged  are  avoided, 
but  the  awkwardness  and  abruptness  of  the  sudden  Bed;  tvKoyqrbi  tU  rovs 
al&vas  make  this  interpretation  impossible.  We  have  seen  that  the  position 
of  tiiXoyrp-Ss  makes  a  doxology  (/^.)  improbable,  and  the  insertion  of  the 
participle  makes  it  very  unnatural.  The  grammatical  evidence  is  in  favour 
of  (a.)y  i.e.  the  reference  of  the  words  to  6  ^i(rr6st  unless  the  words  &  &v  ini 
vdvrojv  Bt6s  contain  in  themselves  so  marked  a  contrast  that  they  could  not 
possibly  be  so  referred. 

We  pass  next  to  the  connexion  of  thought.  Probably  not  many  will 
doubt  tnat  the  interpretation  which  refers  the  passage  to  Christ  {a.)  admirably 
suits  the  context.  St.  Paul  is  enumerating  the  privileges  of  Israel,  and  as  the 
highest  and  last  privilege  he  reminds  his  readers  that  it  was  from  this  Jewish 
stock  after  all  that  Christ  in  His  human  nature  had  come,  and  then  in  order 
to  emphasize  this  he  dwells  on  the  exalted  character  of  Him  who  came 
according  to  the  flesh  as  the  Jewish  Messiah.  This  gives  a  perfectly  clear 
and  intelligible  interpretation  of  the  passage.  Can  we  say  the  same  of  any 
interpretation  which  applies  the  words  to  the  Father  ? 

Those  who  adopt  this  latter  interpretation  have  generally  taken  the  words 
as  a  doxology,  *  He  that  is  over  all  God  be  blessed  for  ever,*  or  '  He  that  is 
God  over  all  be  blessed  for  ever.*  A  natural  criticism  that  at  once  arises  is, 
how  awkward  the  sudden  introduction  of  a  doxology  !  how  inconsistent  with 
the  tone  of  sadness  which  pervades  the  passage !  Nor  do  the  reasons  alleged 
in  support  of  this  interpretation  really  avoid  the  difficulty.  It  is  quite  true 
of  course  that  St.  Paul  was  full  of  gratitude  for  the  privileges  of  his  race  and 
especially  for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  but  that  is  not  the  thought  in  his 
mind.  His  feeling  is  one  of  sadness  and  of  failure :  it  is  necessary  for  him 
to  argue  that  the  promise  of  God  has  not  failed.  Nor  again  does  a  reference 
to  Rom.  i.  25  support  the  interpretation.     It  is  quite  true  that  there  we  have 
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a  doxology  in  the  midst  of  a  passage  of  great  sadness ;  but  like  a  Cor.  zi.  31 
that  is  an  instance  of  the  ordinary  Rabbinic  and  oriental  usage  of  adding  an 
ascription  of  praise  when  the  name  of  God  has  been  introduced.  That  would 
not  apply  in  the  present  case  where  there  is  no  previous  mention  of  the  name 
of  God.  It  is  impossible  to  say  that  a  doxology  could  not  stand  here ;  it  is 
certainly  true  that  it  would  be  unnatural  and  out  of  place. 

So  strongly  does  Dr.  Kennedy  feel  the  difficulties  both  exegetical  and  Prof, 
grammatical  of  taking  these  words  as  a  blessing  addressed  to  the  Father,  Kennedy^s 
that  being  unable  to  adopt  the  reference  to  Christ,  he  considers  that  they  interpreta- 
occur  here  as  a  strong  assertion  of  the  Divine  unity  introduced  at  this  tion. 
place  in  order  to  conciliate  the  Jews :  '  He  who  is  over  all  is  God.  blessed 
for  ever.'    It  is  difficult  to  find  anything  in  the  context  to  support  this 
opinion,  Sl  Paul's  object  is  hardly  to  conciliate  unbelieving  Jews,  but  to 
solve  the  difficulties  of  believers,  nor  does  anything  occur  in  either  the 
previous  or  the  following  verses  which  might  be  supposed  to  make  an 
assertion  of  the  unity  of  God   either  necessary  or  apposite.    The  inter- 
pretation fails  by  ascribing  too  great  subtlety  to  the  Apostle. 

Unless  then  Pauline  usage  makes  it  absolutely  impossible  to  refer  the  Pauline 
expressions  Btvs  and  ivl  vavrcov  to  Christ,  or  to  address  to  Him  such  usage, 
a  doxology  and  make  use  in  this  connexion  of  the  decidedly  strong  word  (i)  6c($s. 
€{iKoyrjT6sf  the  balance  of  probability  is  in  favour  of  referring  the  passage 
to  Him.  What  then  is  the  usage  of  St.  Paul?  The  question  has  been 
somewhat  obscured  on  both  sides  by  the  attempt  to  prove  that  St.  Paul 
could  or  could  not  have  used  these  terms  of  Christ,  i.  e.  by  making  the 
difficulty  theological  and  not  linguistic.  St.  Paul  always  looks  upon  Christ 
as  being  although  subordinate  to  the  Father  at  the  head  of  all  creation 
(i  Cor.  xi.  3;  XV.  28;  Phil.  ii.  5-11 ;  Col.  i.  1^-20),  and  this  would  quite 
justify  the  use  of  the  expression  M  iraanojv  of  Him.  So  also  if  St.  Paul  can 
speak  of  Christ  as  tlxwy  rod  Ocov  (2  Cor.  iv.  4;  Col.  i.  15),  as  h  fiopip^  ecoS 
vvapx''^>  <^<1  ^f^o-  ^*V  (Phil.  ii.  0),  he  ascribes  to  Him  no  lesser  dignity 
than  would  be  implied  by  Bius  as  predicate.  The  question  rather  is  this : 
was  6co9  so  definitely  used  of  the  'Father*  as  a  proper  name  that  it  could 
not  be  used  of  the  Son,  and  that  its  use  in  this  passage  as  definitely  points  to 
the  Father  as  would  the  word  varrfp  if  it  were  substituted?  The  most 
significant  passage  referred  to  is  I  Cor.  xii.  4-6,  where  it  is  asserted  that  6eor 
is  as  much  a  proper  name  as  Kvptos  or  irvcv/ii  and  is  used  in  marked  distinc- 
tion to  Kvpios,  But  this  passage  surely  suggests  the  answer.  Kvpios  is 
clearly  used  as  a  proper  name  of  the  Son,  but  that  does  not  prevent  St.  Paul 
elsewhere  speaking  of  the  Father  as  KvpioSf  certainly  in  quotations  from  the 
O.T.  and  probably  elsewhere  (i  Cor.  iii.  5),  nor  of  Xpi<rT6s  as  irvcO/ia 
(2  Cor.  iii.  16).  The  history  of  the  word  appears  to  be  this.  To  one 
brought  up  as  a  Jew  it  would  be  natural  to  use  it  of  the  Father  alone,  and 
hence  complete  divine  prerogatives  would  be  ascribed  to  the  Son  somewhat 
earlier  than  the  word  itself  was  used.  But  where  the  honour  was  given  the 
word  used  predicatively  would  soon  follow.  It  was  hal)itual  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  century  as  in  the  Ignatian  letters,  it  is  undoubted  in  St.  John 
where  the  Evangelist  is  writing  in  his  own  name,  it  probably  occurs 
Acts  XX.  28  and  perhaps  Titus  ii.  14.  It  must  be  admitted  that  we  should  not 
expect  it  in  so  early  an  Epistle  as  the  Romans ;  but  there  is  no  impossibility 
either  in  the  word  or  the  ideas  expressed  by  the  word  occurring  so  early. 

So  again  with  regard  to  doxologies  and  the  use  of  the  term  €v\oyT}T6s,  (2)  Doxo- 
The  distinction  between  ti/KoyijToi  and  €v\oyr}fji4vos  which  it  is  attempted  to  logics  ad- 
make  cannot  be  sustained :  and  to  ascribe  a  doxology  to  the  Son  would  be  dressed  to 
a  practical  result  of  His  admittedly  divine  nature  which  would  gradually  Christ, 
show  itself  in  language.     At  first  the  early  Jewish  usage  would  be  adhered 
to ;  gradually  as  the  dignity  of  the  Messiah  became  realized,  a  change  would 
take   piace  in   the  use  of  words.     Hence  we   find  doxologies   appearing 
definitely  in  later  books  of  the  N.  T.,  probably  in  2  Tim.  iv.  18,  certainly  in 
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Rer.  ▼.  13  and  2  Pet.  rii.  18.  Again  we  can  assert  that  we  should  not  expect 
it  in  so  early  an  Epistle  as  the  Romans,  but,  as  Dr.  Liddon  points  oat, 
3  Thess.  i.  13  implies  it  as  does  also  Phil.  ii.  5-8;  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  language  shoold  not  at  this  time  he  b^inning  to  adapt  itself  to  theo- 
logical ideas  already  formed. 
Concln-  Throughoat  there  has  been  no  argument  which  we  haye  felt  to  be  quite 

si  on.  conclusive,  but  the  result  of  our  investigations  into  the  grammar  of  the 

sentence  and  the  drift  of  the  argument  is  to  incline  us  to  the  belief  that  the 
words  would  naturally  refer  to  Christ,  unless  S(6i  is  so  definitely  a  proper 
name  that  it  would  imply  a  contrast  in  itself.  We  have  seen  that  that  is  nut 
so.  Even  if  St.  Paul  did  not  elsewhere  use  the  word  of  the  Christ,  yet  it 
certainly  was  so  used  at  a  not  much  later  period.  St.  PauFs  phraseology  is 
never  fixed ;  he  hnd  no  dogmatic  reason  against  so  using  it.  In  these  circum- 
stances with  some  slight,  but  only  slight,  hesitation  we  adopt  the  first  alterna- 
tive and  translate  '  Of  whom  is  the  Christ  as  concerning  the  flesh,  who  is 
over  all,  God  blessed  for  ever.     Amen.' 


THE  BEJECnON  OF  ISBAEIi  iN'OT  INCONSISTENT 
WITH  THE  DIVINE  FBOMISE8. 


;.  6-18.  Far  ii  is  indeed  true.     With  all  these  privileges 
Israel  is  yet  excluded  from  the  Messianic  promises. 

Now  in  the  first  place  does  this  imply ^  as  has  been  urged^ 
that  the  promises  of  God  have  been  broken  f  By  no  means. 
The  Scriptures  show  clearly  that  physical  descent  is  not 
enough.  The  children  of  Ishmael  and  the  children  of  Esau, 
both  alike  descendants  of  Abraham  to  whom  the  promise  was 
given,  have  been  rejected.  There  is  then  no  breach  of  the 
Divine  promise,  if  God  rejects  some  Israelites  as  He  has 
rejected  them. 

•Yet  in  spite  of  these  privileges  Israel  is  rejected.  Now  it 
has  been  argued  :  *  If  this  be  so,  then  the  Divine  word  has  failed. 
God  made  a  definite  promise  to  Israel.  If  Israel  is  rejected, 
that  promise  is  broken.'  An  examination  of  the  conditions  of 
the  promise  show  that  this  is  not  so.  It  was  never  intended 
that  all  the  descendants  of  Jacob  should  be  included  in  the  Israel 
of  privilege,  ^no  more  in  fact  than  that  all  were  to  share  the 
full  rights  of  sons  of  Abraham  because  they  were  his  offspring. 
Two  instances  will  prove  that  this  was  not  the  Divine  intention. 
Take  first  the  words  used  to  Abraham  in  Gen.  xxi.  12  when  he 
cast  forth  Hagar  and  her  child :  '  In  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called.' 
These  words  show  that  although  there  were  then  two  sons  of 
Abraham,  one  only,  Isaac,  was  selected  to  be  the  heir,  throu^rh 
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whom  the  promise  was  to  be  inherited.  ■  And  the  general  conclu- 
sion follows :  the  right  of  being  *  sons  of  God/  i.  e.  of  sharing  that 
adoption  of  which  we  spoke  above  as  one  of  the  privileges  of  Israel, 
does  not  depend  on  the  mere  accident  of  human  birth,  but  those 
born  to  inherit  the  promise  are  reckoned  by  God  as  the  descendants 
to  whom  His  words  apply.  •  The  salient  feature  is  in  fact  the  pro- 
mise, and  not  the  birth ;  as  is  shown  by  the  words  used  when  the 
promise  was  given  at  the  oak  of  Mamre  (Gen.  xviii.  10)  'At  this 
time  next  year  will  I  come  and  Sarah  shall  have  a  son/  The 
promise  was  given  before  the  child  was  bom  or  even  conceived, 
and  the  child  was  bom  because  of  the  promise,  not  the  promise 
given  because  the  child  was  born. 

^^  A  second  instance  shows  this  still  more  clearly.  It  might  be 
argued  in  the  last  case  that  the  two  were  not  of  equal  parentage : 
Ishmael  was  the  son  of  a  female  slave,  and  not  of  a  lawful  wife : 
in  the  second  case  there  is  no  such  defect.  The  two  sons  of 
Isaac  and  Rebecca  had  the  same  father  and  the  same  mother: 
moreover  they  were  twins,  bom  at  the  same  time.  "  The  object 
was  to  exhibit  the  perfectly  free  character  of  the  Divine  action, 
that  purpose  of  God  in  the  world  which  works  on  a  principle  of 
selection  not  dependent  on  any  form  of  human  merit  or  any  con- 
vention of  human  birth,  but  simply  on  the  Divine  will  as  revealed 
in  the  Divine  call ;  and  so  before  they  were  born,  before  they  had 
done  anything  good  or  evil,  a  selection  was  made  between  the  two 
sons.  "From  Gen.  xxv.  23  we  leam  that  it  was  foretold  to 
Rebecca  that  two  nations,  two  peoples  were  in  her  womb,  and  that 
the  elder  should  serve  the  younger.  God's  action  is  independent 
of  human  birth ;  it  is  not  the  elder  but  the  younger  that  is  selected. 
"  And  the  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled.  Subsequent  history  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  words  of  Malachi  (i,  2,  3)  *  Jacob  have 
I  loved,  and  Esau  have  I  hated.' 

6.  The  Apostle,  after  conciliating  his  readers  by  a  short  preface, 
now  passes  to  the  discussion  of  his  theme.  He  has  never  definitely 
slated  it,  but  it  can  be  inferred  from  what  he  has  said.  The  con- 
nexion in  thought  implied  by  the  word  dc  is  rather  that  of  passing 
to  a  new  stage  in  the  argument,  than  of  sharply  defined  opposition 
to  what  has  preceded.  Yet  there  is  some  contrast :  he  sighs  over 
the  fall,  yet  that  fall  is  not  so  absolute  as  to  imply  a  break  in  God's 
purpose. 
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ofix  oto*'  S^  3ti  :  *  the  case  is  not  as  though.'  *  This  grief  of 
mine  for  my  fellow  countrymen  is  not  to  be  understood  as  mean- 
ing/ Lipsius.  The  phrase  is  unique:  it  must  cleariy  not  be 
interpreted  as  if  it  were  ovx  ol&v  tc,  •  it  is  not  possible  that ' :  for  the 
T«  is  very  rarely  omitted,  and  the  construction  in  this  case  is 
always  with  the  infinitive,  nor  does  St.  Paul  want  to  slate  what 
it  is  impossible  should  have  happened,  but  what  has  not  happened. 
The  common  ellipse  otx  5"  affords  the  best  analogy,  and  the 
phrase  may  be  supposed  to  represent  ov  toiovtov  dc  tan  olop  on. 
(Win.  §  Ixiv.  I.  6;  E.T.  p.  746.) 

<KWim>K€K :  *  fallen  from  its  place,'  i.e.  perished  and  become  of  no 
effect.    So  I  Cor.  xiii.  8  ^  ayanri  ovbiiroTf  cWwrrcc  (AV) ;  James  i.  11. 

6  X^yos  ToG  e€o6:  'the  Word  of  God,'  in  the  sense  of  *the 
declared  purpose  of  God,'  whether  a  promise  or  a  threat  or  a  de- 
cree looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Divine  consistency. 
This  is  the  only  place  in  the  N.  T.  where  the  phrase  occurs 
in  this  sense ;  elsewhere  it  is  used  by  St.  Paul  (2  Cor.  ii.  17; 
iv.  2  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  9  ;  Tit.  ii.  5),  in  Heb.  xiii.  7,  in  Apoc.  i.  9 ;  vi.  9 ; 
XX.  4,  and  especially  by  St.  Luke  in  the  Acts  (twelve  times)  to 
mean  *  the  Gospel'  as  preached  ;  once  (in  Mark  vii.  13),  it  seems 
to  mean  the  O.  T.  Scriptures ;  here  it  represents  the  O.  T.  phrase 

6  \6yos  rov  Kvpiov :   cf.  Is.  XXXi.  2  koi  6  \6yos  airrov  (i.  e.  tov  Kvpiov)  ov 

01  ii  'Icpai^X :  the  offspring  of  Israel  according  to  the  flesh,  the 

viol  ^la-parjk  of  ver.  2  7. 

m^Toi  'lapai^X.  Israel  in  the  spiritual  sense  (cf  ver.  4  on  'icrpa^XIrot 
which  is  read  here  also  by  D  E  F  G,  Vulg.,  being  a  gloss  to  bring 
out  the  meaning),  the  'lo-pa^X  rov  Ofov  of  Gal.  vi.  16,  intended  for 
the  reception  of  the  Divine  promise.  But  St.  Paul  does  not  mean 
here  to  distinguish  a  spiritual  Israel  (i.  e.  the  Christian  Church) 
from  the  fleshly  Israel,  but  to  state  that  the  promises  made  to  Israel 
might  be  fulfilled  even  if  some  of  his  descendants  were  shut  out 
from  them.  What  he  states  is  that  not  all  the  physical  descendants 
of  Jacob  are  necessarily  inheritors  of  the  Divine  promises  implied 
in  the  sacred  name  Israel.  This  statement,  which  is  the  ground 
on  which  he  contests  the  idea  that  God's  word  has  failed,  he  has 
now  to  prove. 

7.  068'  art.  The  grammatical  connexion  of  this  passage  with 
the  preceding  is  that  of  an  additional  argument ;  the  logical  con- 
nexion is  that  of  a  proof  of  the  statement  just  made.  St.  Paul 
could  give  scriptural  proof,  in  the  case  of  descent  from  Abraham, 
of  what  he  had  asserted  in  the  case  of  descent  from  Jacob,  and  thus 
establish  his  fundamental  principle — that  inheritance  of  the  pro- 
mises is  not  the  necessary  result  of  Israelitish  descent. 

nip^uL  *AfipaAp,.  The  word  <nr(ppa  is  used  in  this  verse,  first  of 
natural  seed  or  descent,  then  of  seed  according  to  the  promise. 
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Both  senses  occur  together  in  Gen.  xxi.  12,  13;  and  both  are 
found  elsewhere  in  the  N.  T.,  Gal.  iii.  29  fl  5«  viAtU  Xptarov,  apa  rod 

A^paafi  aiTfpiJta  core  :   Rom.  xi.  I  cyo)  .  .  .  c«e  (nripjAttTos  APpadfi,    The 

nominative  to  the  whole  sentence  is  nd^ts  ol  €f  'lo-pa^X.  'The 
descendants  of  Israel  have  not  all  of  them  the  legal  rights  of  in- 
heritance from  Abraham  because  they  are  his  offspring  by  natural 
descent.' 

dXX*.  Instead  of  the  sentence  being  continued  in  the  same  form 
as  it  began  in  the  first  clause,  a  quotation  is  introduced  which  com- 
pletes it  in  sense  but  not  in  grammar :  cf.  Gal.  iii.  11,12;  i  Cor. 
XV.  27. 

iv  'icadK  itXi)Oi^o'CTai  aoi  orr^pfui:  Mn  (i.e.  through)  Isaac  will 
those  who  are  to  be  your  true  descendants  and  representatives 
be  reckoned.'  iv  (as  in  Col.  i.  16  eV  avr^  ficriaOri  ra  iravra)  im- 
plies that  Isaac  is  the  starting-point,  place  of  origin  of  the 
descendants^  and  therefore  the  agent  through  whom  the  descent 
takes  place ;  so  Matt.  ix.  34  tp  r^  Spxovri  r&u  dcufiovlav :  i  Cor.  vi.  2. 

(nrippa  (cf.  Gen.  xii.  7  ^^  a-jriptxari  aov  dtxra  r^v  yi)v :  Gen.  XV.  5  ovnos 

tarai  t6  airipfia  aov)  is  used  collectively  to  express  the  whole  number 
of  descendants,  not  merely  the  single  son  Isaac.  The  passage 
means  that  the  sons  of  Israel  did  not  inherit  the  promise  made  to 
Abraham  because  they  were  his  offspring — there  were  some  who 
were  his  offspring  who  had  not  inherited  them ;  but  they  did  so  be- 
cause they  were  descendants  of  that  one  among  his  sons  through 
whom  it  had  been  specially  said  that  his  true  descendants  should 
be  counted. 

The  quotation  is  taken  from  the  LXX  of  Gen.  xxi.  12,  which 
it  reproduces  exactly.  It  also  correctly  reproduces  both  the  lan- 
guage and  meaning  of  the  original  Hebrew.  The  same  passage 
is  quoted  in  Heb.  xi.  18. 

The  opinion  expressed  in  this  verse  is  of  course  exactly  opposite 
to  the  current  opinion — that  their  descent  bound  Israel  to  God 
by  an  indissoluble  bond.  See  the  discussion  at  the  end  of  this 
section. 

KXT)6i]acTai :  'reckoned/  'considered/  'counted  as  the  true 
<nT€pfia* ;  not  as  in  ver.  ii,  and  as  it  is  sometimes  taken  here, 
*  called,'  *  summoned '  (see  below). 

The  uses  of  the  word  tcaX4ca  are  derived  from  two  main  significations, 
(i)  to  *call,'  'summon,'  (a)  to  'summon  by  name/  hence  'to  name.*  It 
may  mean  (i)  to  'call  aloud'  Heb.  iii.  13,  to  'summon,'  to  'summon  to 
a  banquet*  (in  these  senses  also  in  the  LXX),  so  I  Cor.  x.  27 ;  Matt.  xxii.  3 ; 
from  these  is  derived  the  technical  sense  of  'calling  to  the  kingdom.' 
This  exact  usage  is  hardly  found  in  the  LXX,  but  Is.  xlii.  6  (iyoii  Kvptos 
6  Qfdi  i/cd\€ad  at  kv  diKcuocii/yif),  Is.  li.  a  (ore  cfs  ^v  Kal  iicdXtua  avr6v, 
Kol  ivKoyqaa  airov  koI  "^amjaa  avrdy  Kal  ivKrjOvva  avrSv)  approach  it.  In 
this  sense  it  is  confined  to  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  with  Hebrews  and  St.  Peter, 
the  word  hardly  occurring  at  all  in  St.  John  and  not  in  this  sense  elsewhere 
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(altliongli  ftXrfrSs  is  so  nsed  Malt.  xxii.  14V  The  full  construction  is  KoXtTv 
riva  ccf  ri,  i  Thess.  ii.  12  rov  xaXowros  vfias  fh  ri^v  tavrov  fiaffiXsiav  xai 
96(av :  but  the  word  was  early  used  absolutely,  and  so  6  tcaXSv  of  God  (so 
Rom.  iv.  17:  viii.  30 ;  ix.  11,  24).  The  technical  use  of  the  term  comes  out 
most  strongly  in  i  Cor.  vii  and  in  the  derived  words  (see  on  kKtjtAs 
Rom.  i.  T,  7'.  (2)  In  the  second  group  of  meanings  the  ordinary  con- 
struction is  with  a  double  accusative.  Acts  xiv.  1 2  iKoKow  re  rbv  BapvificLy 
Aia  (so  Rom.  ix.  25,  and  constantly  in  LXX),  or  with  6v6fiart,  ivl  rf) 
MfuiTi  as  Luke  i.  59,  61,  although  the  Hebraism  icaX4aov<ri  r6  5v6fia  airrov 
*E/ifiayov^K  (Matt.  i.  23)  occurs.  But  to  'call  by  name '  has  associations 
derived  on  the  one  side  from  the  idea  of  calling  over,  reckoning,  accounting ; 
hence  such  phrases  as  Rom.  ix.  7  ^from  Gen.  xxi.  12  LXX\  and  on  the  other 
from  the  idea  of  affection  suggested  by  the  idea  of  calling  by  name,  so 
Rom.ix.  26  (from  LXX  Hos.  ii.  i[i.  10]).  These  derivative  u*cs  of  the  word 
occur  independently  both  in  Greek,  where  KticKijficu  may  be  used  to  mean 
little  more  than  '  to  be/  and  in  Hebrew.  The  two  main  meanings  can  always 
be  distinguished,  but  probably  in  the  use  of  the  word  each  has  influenced 
the  other;  when  God  is  said  to  be  'He  that  calls  us'  the  primary  idea  is 
clearly  that  of  invitation,  but  the  secondary  idea  of  'calling  by  name,'  i.e. 
of  expressing  affection,  gives  a  warmer  colouring  to  the  idea  suggested. 

8.  TOUT*  loTiK.  From  this  instance  we  may  deduce  a  general 
principle. 

tA  riKva  tiJs  <rapK6$ :  liberi  quos  corporis  vis  genuerit,     Fri. 

tIkvo,  tou  ecou :  bound  to  C^od  by  all  those  ties  which  have  been 
the  privilege  and  characteristic  of  the  chosen  race. 

tA  riKVik  Tijs  jirayYcXias:  liberi  quos  Deipromissum  procreavif,  Fri. 
Cf.  Gal.  iv.  23  aXX'  6  fiiv  €K  t^s  iratditTKrjs  Kara  <rdpKa  y€y€PvrjTm,  6  de  cV 
r^ff  eXtvBtpai  di  cVayycXtof  :  28  rjfuig  dc,  ddcX^oi,  Kara  *l<raaK  enayytXias 
T€Kva  iaiUv, 

All  these  expressions  (jticua  rov  6«oC,  T€Kva  rjjs  €7rayytXtas)  are 
used  elsewhere  of  Christians,  but  that  is  not  their  meaning  in  this 
passage.  St.  Paul  is  concerned  in  this  place  to  prove  not  that 
any  besides  those  of  Jewish  descent  might  inherit  the  promises,  but 
merely  that  not  all  of  Jewish  descent  necessarily  and  for  that  very 
reason  must  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  that  descent.  Physical  con- 
nexion with  the  Jewish  stock  was  not  in  itself  a  ground  for  inherit- 
ing the  promise.  That  was  the  privilege  of  those  intended  when 
the  promise  was  first  spoken,  and  who  might  be  considered  to  be  born 
of  the  promise.  This  principle  is  capable  of  a  far  more  universal 
application,  an  application  which  is  made  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians  (iii.  29;  iv.  28,  &c.),  but  is  not  made  here. 

9.  ivayy^Kiois  must  be  the  predicate  of  the  sentence  thrown 
forward  in  order  to  give  emphasis  and  to  show  where  the  point 
of  the  argument  lies.  *  This  word  is  one  of  promise,'  i.  e.  if 
you  refer  to  the  passage  of  Scripture  you  will  see  that  Isaac  was 
the  child  of  promise,  and  not  born  Kara  <rdpica ;  his  birth  therefore 
depends  upon  the  promise  which  was  in  fact  the  efficient  cause  of 
it,  and  not  the  promise  upon  his  birth.  And  hence  is  deduced 
a  general  law :  a  mere  connexion  with  the  Jewish  race  Kara  adpKa 
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does  not  necessarily  imply  a  share  in  the  iirayy^^la^  for  it  did  not 
according  to  the  original  conditions. 

Kard  rhv  Kaip^K  toutok  Acuvofiai,  xat  lorai  rf  Z<lpp(^  ul<Ss.  St.  Paul 
combines  Gen.  XViii.  lO  (LXX)  iirc»aarp€(fi<iiv  fj(<a  np6s  ai  Kara  t6v 
Kotpop  TOVTOv  fh  &pa9f  Koi  <£fi  viov  ^dppa  ^  ywrf  aovl  and  1 4  (LXX) 
*U  t6v  Kcup6v  TOVTOV  avcuTTp€yjrci>  Trp6s  ai  tls  &pas,  km  etrrai  ttj  ^ppq,  vi6s. 

The  Greek  text  is  a  somewhat  free  translation  of  the  Hebrew,  but 
St.  Paul's  deductions  from  the  passage  are  quite  in  harmony  with 
both  its  words  and  its  spirit. 

kotA  r6v  Kaip^K  tootok  is  shown  clearly  by  the  passage  in  Genesis 
to  mean  *  at  this  time  in  the  following  year/  i.  e.  when  a  year  is 
accomplished ;  but  the  words  have  little  significance  for  St.  Paul : 
they  are  merely  a  reminiscence  of  the  passage  he  is  quoting, 
and  in  the  shortened  form  in  which  he  gives  them,  the  meaning, 
without  reference  to  the  original  passage,  is  hardly  clear. 

10.  06  fjk^KOK  Zi :  see  on  v.  3,  introducing  an  additional  or  even 
stronger  proof  or  example.  *You  may  find  some  flaw  in  the 
previous  argument;  after  all  Ishmael  was  not  a  fully  legitimate 
child  like  Isaac,  and  it  was  for  this  reason  (you  may  say)  that  the 
sons  of  Ishmael  were  not  received  within  the  covenant ;  the  in- 
stance that  I  am  now  going  to  quote  has  n6  defect  of  this  sort, 
and  it  will  prove  the  principle  that  has  been  laid  down  still  more 
clearly.' 

dXXd  ical  'PcP^KKo,  K.T.X.:  the  sentence  beginning  with  these  words 
is  never  finished  grammatically ;  it  is  interrupted  by  the  parenthesis 
in  ver.  11  priino  yap  y(vtniOtrr<ap  .  .  .  KaXovvror,  and  then  Continued 
with  the  construction  changed  ;  cf  v.  12,  18 ;  i  Tim.  i.  3. 

ii  iv6s  are  added  to  emphasize  the  exactly  similar  birth  of  the 
two  sons.  The  mother's  name  proves  that  they  have  one  mother, 
these  words  show  that  the  father  too  was  the  same.  There  are 
none  of  the  defective  conditions  which  might  be  found  in  the  case  of 
Isaac  and  Ishmael.     Cf  Chrys.  ad  loc.  (Horn,  in  Rom.  xvi.  p.  610) 

4  yap  *P€8€KKa  koi  /wmj  r^  'lo-ndic  yryoue  yvvri,  Kai  dvo  TfKovaa  iraidas,  cV 
Tov  laaaK  fTfKtv  dp<f>oT(povs*  dW*  6/x6>r  oi  t€)(6(vt€S  tov  airrov  irarpos 
SvTtty  T^s  avrrjs  fjufrpoSy  ras  avras  Xwravrts  (udivar ,  Ka\  Sfiondrpioi  6vTfS  Kai 
SfiopffTpiotf  icai  irpos  tovtois  koi  didv/iot,  ov  tS>v  airrajv  dnrjXavaap, 

KOiTT|K  Hx"^^^^  -  *  having  conceived ' ;  cf  Fri.  ad  loc, 
TOO  irarpos  i\^S>v :  *  the  ancestor  of  the  Jewish  race.'     St.  Paul  is 
here  identifying  himself  with  the  Jews,  *  his  kinsmen  according  to 
the  flesh.'    The  passage  has  no  reference  to  the  composition  of  the 
Roman  community. 

11.  fii^irw  Y<£p,  K.T.X.  In  this  verse  a  new  thought  is  introduced, 
connected  with  but  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  subject  under 
discussion.  The  argument  would  be  quite  complete  without  it 
St.  Paul  has  only  to  prove  that  to  be  of  Jewish  descent  did  not  in 
itself  imply  a  right  to  inherit  the  promise.  That  Esau  was  re- 
ft a 
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jected  and  Jacob  chosen  is  quite  sufficient  to  establish  this.  But 
the  instance  suggests  another  point  which  was  in  the  Apostle's 
mind,  and  the  change  in  construction  shows  that  a  new  difficulty, 
or  rather  another  side  of  the  question — the  relation  of  these  events 
to  the  Divine  purpose — has  come  forward.  It  is  because  he  desires 
to  bring  in  this  point  that  he  breaks  ofif  the  previous  sentence.  The 
yap  then,  as  so  often,  refers  to  something  latent  in  the  Apostle's 
mind,  which  leads  him  to  introduce  his  new  point,  and  is  explained 
by  the  sentence  Ua  ...  fjJvfj,  *and  this  incident  shows  also  the 
absolute  freedom  of  the  Divine  election  and  purpose,  for  it  was 
before  the  children  were  bom  that  the  choice  was  made  and  de- 
clared.* 

fjii^ini)  .  .  .  iktfii :  '  althoufrh  they  were  not  yet  born  nor  had  done 
anything  good  or  evil.'  The  subjective  negative  shows  that  the 
note  of  time  is  introduced  not  merely  as  an  historical  fact  but  as 
one  of  the  conditions  which  must  be  presumed  in  estimating  the 
significance  of  the  event.  The  story  is  so  well  known  that  the 
Apostle  is  able  to  put  first  without  explanation  the  facts  which 
show  the  point  as  he  conceives  it. 

Zko  . .  .  ji^iqj.  What  is  really  the  underlying  principle  of  the 
action  is  expressed  as  if  it  were  its  logical  purpose ;  for  St.  Paul 
represents  the  events  as  taking  place  in  the  way  they  did  in  order 
to  illustrate  the  perfect  freedom  of  the  Divine  purpose. 

ilj  Kar  ^uXoy^K  irp6B€<ns  tou  ecoG :  'the  Divine  purpose  which 
has  worked  on  the  principle  of  selection.*  These  words  are  the 
key  to  chaps,  ix-xi  and  suggest  the  solution  of  the  problem  before 
St.  Paul,  npodftris  is  a  technical  Pauline  term  occurring  although 
not  frequently  in  the  three  later  groups  of  Epistles:  Rom.  viii.  28  ; 

ix.  11;  £ph.  i.  10,  II  (V  avT^y  €v  ^  Koi  fKkrip<i>$rjfifp^  rrpoopiaBivT€£  Kara 
vpoBtaiv  Tov  ra  wdvra  tvfpynvvros  Kara  ri}v  ^v\fiv  tov  6t\rjfjuxros  avrov : 
iii.  1 1  Kara  np6$€atv  rSnf  aiotvwv  ^v  inoirja'tv  (V  r^  X.  'I.  r<p  Kvpit^  ijimmv  : 
2  Tim.  i.  9  tw  amravros  ripai  icm  Ktikiaavroi  KKriati.  ^tq,  ov  koto,  to 

Zpya  fifiuiv,  dk\a  kot  idiuv  vpoBtaiv  Ka\  xdpw :  the  verb  also  is  found 

once   in   the   same   sense,  Eph.   i.  9   Kara  rriv  fvhoKla»  avrov,   fjv  irpo- 

fOrro  €v  avra.  From  Aristotle  onwards  npoOftrts  had  been  used  to 
express  purpose ;  with  St.  Paul  it  is  the  *  Divine  purpose  of  God  for 
the  salvation  of  mankind,'  the  *  purpose  of  the  ages '  determined  in 
the  Divine  mind  before  the  creation  of  the  world.  The  idea  is 
apparently  expressed  elsewhere  in  the  N.  T.  by  finvXr)  (Luke  vii.  30 ; 
Acts  ii.  23;  iv.  28;  XX.  27)  which  occurs  once  in  St.  Paul  (Eph.  i. 
11),  but  no  previous  instance  of  the  word  irp66(tris  in  this  sense 
seems  to  be  quoted.  The  conception  is  worked  out  by  the  Apostle 
with  greater  force  and  originality  than  by  any  previous  writer,  and 
hence  he  needs  a  new  word  to  express  it.  See  further  the  longer 
note  on  St.  Paul's  Philosophy  of  History,  p.  342.  txXoyrf  ex- 
presses an  essentially  O.  T.  idea  (see  below)  but  was  itself  a  new 
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word,  the  only  instances  quoted  in  Jewish  literature  earlier  than 
this  Epistle  being  from  the  Psalms  of  Solomon^  which  often  show 
an  approach  to  Christian  theological  language.  It  means  (i) 
*  the  process  of  choice/  '  election/     Ps.  Sol.  xviii.  6  Kadapiaat  6  e€6s 

*l(rpa^\  €is  ^fiipav  Acov  rV  euXoyi^,  iU  ^fjJpav  cVXay^f  cV  oj/o^ci  Xpurrov 

avTov]  ix.  7;  Jos.  B./,  IL  viii.  14;  Acts  ix.  15;  Rom.  xi.  6,  28 ; 
I  Thess.  i.  4 ;  2  Pet.  i.  10.  In  this  sense  it  may  be  used  of  man's 
election  of  his  own  lot  (as  in  Josephus  and  perhaps  in  Ps,  SoL 
ix.  7),  but  in  the  N.  T.  it  is  always  used  of  God's  election.  (2)  As 
abstract  for  concrete  it  means  eVXcicroi,  those  who  are  chosen, 
Rom.  xi.  7.  (3)  In  Aquila  Is.  xxii.  7  ;  Symmachus  and  Theodo- 
tion,  Is.  xxxvii.  24,  it  means  'the  choicest,'  being  apparently  em- 
ployed to  represent  the  Hebrew  idiom. 

ji^n] :  the  opposite  to  iitjrtTrrtoMv  (ver.  6) :  the  subjunctive  shows 
that  the  principles  which  acted  then  are  still  in  force. 

o6k  ii  ipytiiv  dXX'  ck  toC  KaXoCnt>s.  These  words  qualify  the 
whole  sentence  and  are  added  to  make  more  clear  the  absolute 
character  of  God's  free  choice. 

We  must  notice  (i)  that  St.  Paul  never  here  says  an}rthing  about 
the  principle  on  which  the  call  is  made ;  all  he  says  is  that  it  is  not 
the  result  of  tfpya.     We  have  no  right  either  with  Chrysostom 

(iva  <f>avrf  Kprjci  Tov  Bfov  17  (neXoy^  17  Kara  wpoOtO'iu  km  irpiyviiHnv  y€uofi€inj\ 

to  read  into  the  passage  foreknowledge  or  to  deduce  from  the 
passage  an  argument  against  Divine  foreknowledge.  The  words 
are  simply  directed  against  the  assumption  of  human  merit.  And 
(2)  nothing  is  said  in  this  passage  about  anything  except  *  election ' 
or  'calling'  to  the  kingdom.  The. gloss  of  Calvin  dum  alios  ad 
saluiem  praedestinat^  alios  ad  aeternam  damnationem  is  nowhere 
implied  in  the  text. 

So  Gore  {Studta  Biblica,  iii.  p.  44)  'The  absolute  election  of 
Jacob, — the  *•  loving  "  of  Jacob  and  the  "  hating  "  of  Esau, — has 
reference  simply  to  the  election  of  one  to  higher  privileges  as  head 
of  the  chosen  race,  than  the  other.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  their 
eternal  salvation.  In  the  original  to  which  St.  Paul  is  referring, 
Esau  is  simply  a  synonym  for  Edom.' 

^vXov  is  the  reading  of  the  RV.  and  modem  editors  with  K  A  B,  a  few 
minuscules,  and  Orig.  Ktm^v  which  occurs  in  TR.  with  D  F  G  K  L  etc.  and 
Fathers  after  Chrysostom  was  early  substituted  for  the  less  usual  word. 
A  similar  change  has  been  made  in  a  Cor.  v.  la 

For  the  irp69c<rtf  tov  Ocot)  of  the  RV.  the  TR.  reads  ro\i  Ocov  irp6d€aii  with 
the  support  of  only  a  few  minuscules. 

12.  6  pL€iluy  K.T.X.     The  quotation  is  made  accurately  from  the 

LXX  of  Gen.  XXV.  23  icdi  elnt  Kvpios  avTJ  Auo  UBinj  cV  tq  yaorpi  aov 
tlcw,  Koi  dvo  \ao\  ex  ttjs  KoiKias  aov  diaoraX^covrm*  xai  \a6s  Xaov  vntpe^fiy 

Koi  6  pi€iC<ov  dovXcucrci  t^  tXaaaovi  (cf.  Hatch,  Essays  in  Biblical  Greek, 
p.  163).     God's  election  or  rejection  of  the  founder  of  the  race  is 
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part  of  the  process  by  which  He  elects  or  rejects  the  race.  In 
either  case  the  choice  has  been  made  independently  of  merits  either 
of  work  or  of  ancestry.  Both  were  of  exactly  the  same  descent,  and 
the  choice  was  made  before  either  was  born. 

6  f&cilui^  .  .  .  Tw  i\dtr<rovi :  *  the  elder/  *  the  younger/  This 
use  of  the  words  seems  to  be  a  Hebraism;  see  Gen.  x.  21  «oi  t« 

^fffi  iyfvfidrj  .  .  .  adcX^^  *ld<t>€0  rov  fuiCopos :   ib.  Xxix.  1 6  opofia  rfi  fKi^ovi 

Acta,  Kcu  Svofxa  rj  p«<ar€pa  'PaxTjK  But  the  dictionaries  quote  in 
support  of  the  use  2Kini(av  6  fjJyat  Pol.  XVIII.  xviii.  9.  The 
instances  quoted  of  tiiicpos  (Mk.  xv.  40;  Mt.  xviii.  6,  10,  14,  &c.) 
are  all  equally  capable  of  being  explained  of  stature. 

13.  rhv  'laK&P  i\ydin\<ra,  rov  Se  'Hcau  ^(jturrica.  St  Paul  con- 
cludes his  argument  by  a  second  quotation  taken  freely  from  the 

LXX  of  Mai.  i.  2,  3  ovk  d!i(\<l>6s  Jjtf  ^Ha-av  rov  *Iaica>/3 ;  Xcyft  Kvpios'  Kal 
7yafri;(ra  rov  *laica>0,  r6v  de  'Ho'aO  €fiia7)a'a. 

What  is  the  exact  object  with  which  these  words  are  introduced? 
(i)  The  greater  number  of  commentators  (so  Fri.  Weiss  Lipsius), 
consider  that  they  simply  give  the  explanation  of  God's  conduct. 
*  God  chose  the  younger  brother  and  rejected  the  elder  not  from 
any  merit  on  the  part  of  the  one  or  the  other,  but  simply  because 
He  loved  the  one  and  hated  the  other/  The  aorists  then  refer  to 
the  time  before  the  birth  of  the  two  sons ;  there  is  no  reference  to 
the  peoples  descended  from  either  of  them,  and  St.  Paul  is  repre- 
sented as  vindicating  the  independence  of  the  Divine  choice  in 
relation  to  the  two  sons  of  Isaac. 

(2)  This  explanation  has  the  merit  of  simplicity,  but  it  is  prob- 
ably too  simple,  (i)  In  the  first  place,  it  is  quite  clear  that  St. 
Paul  throughout  has  in  his  mind  in  each  case  the  descendants  as 
well  as  the  ancestors,  the  people  who  are  chosen  and  rejected  as 
well  as  the  fathers  through  whom  the  choice  is  made  (cf.  ver.  7). 
In  fact  this  is  necessary  for  his  argument.  He  has  to  justify  God's 
dealing,  not  with  individuals,  but  with  the  great  mass  of  Jews  who 
have  been  rejected,  (ii)  Again,  if  we  turn  to  the  original  contexts 
of  the  two  quotations  in  vv.  12,  13  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
both  cases  there  is  reference  not  merely  to  the  children  but  to  their 
descendants.  Gen.  xxv.  23  *  Two  nations  are  in  thy  womb,  and  two 
peoples  shall  be  separated  even  from  thy  bowels;'  Mai.  i.  3  *But 
Esau  I  hated,  and  made  his  mountains  a  desolation,  and  gave  his 
heritage  to  the  jackals  of  the  wilderness.  Whereas  £dom  saith/ 
&c.  There  is  nothing  in  St.  Paul's  method  of  quotation  which  could 
prevent  him  from  using  the  words  in  a  sense  somewhat  different 
from  the  original ;  but  when  the  original  passage  in  both  cases  is 
really  more  in  accordance  with  his  method  and  argument,  it  is 
more  reasonable  to  believe  that  he  is  not  narrowing  the  sense, 
(iii)  As  will  become  more  apparent  later,  St.  Paul's  argument  is  to 
show  that  throughout  God's  action  there  is  running  a  *  purpose 
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according  to  election/  He  does  not  therefore  wish  to  say  that  it 
is  merely  God's  love  or  hate  that  has  guided  Him.       ^ 

Hence  it  is  better  to  refer  the  words,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, to  the  choice  of  the  nation  as  well  as  the  choice  of  the 
founder  (so  Go.  Gif.  Liddon).  But  a  further  question  still  remains 
as  to  the  use  of  the  aorist.  We  may  with  most  commentators 
still  refer  it  to  the  original  time  when  the  choice  was  made: 
when  the  founders  of  the  nations  were  in  the  womb,  God  chose 
one  nation  and  rejected  another  because  of  his  love  and  hatred. 
But  it  is  really  better  to  take  the  whole  passage  as  corroborating  the 
previous  verse  by  an  appeal  to  history.  *  God  said  the  elder  shall 
serve  the  younger,  and,  as  the  Prophet  has  shown,  the  whole  of  sub- 
sequent history  has  been  an  illustration  of  this.  Jacob  God  has 
selected  for  His  love ;  Esau  He  has  hated :  He  has  given  his  moun- 
tains for  a  desolation  and  his  heritage  to  the  jackals.' 

^ydirTica  .  .  .  ^fiurriaa.  There  is  no  need  to  soften  these  words 
as  some  have  attempted,  translating  *  loved  more '  and  '  loved  less.* 
They  simply  express  what  had  been  as  a  matter  of  fact  and  was 
always  looked  upon  by  the  Jews  as  God's  attitude  towards  the  two 
nations.  So  Thanchuma,  p.  32.  2  (quoted  by  Wetstein,  ii.  438)  Tu 
invenies  omnes  iransgressiones,  quas  odit  Deus  S.  B.  fuisse  in  Esavo, 

How  very  telling  would  be  the  reference  to  Esau  and  Edom  an  acquaint- 
ance with  Jewish  contemporary  literature  will  show.  Although  in  Dent,  xxiii.  7 
it  was  said  '  Thou  shalt  not  abhor  an  Edomite,  for  he  is  thy  brother/  later 
events  had  obliterated  this  feeling  of  kinship ;  or  perhaps  rather  the  feeling  of 
relationship  had  exasperated  the  bitterness  which  the  hostility  of  the  two 
nations  had  aroused.  At  any  rate  the  history  is  one  of  continuous  hatred  on 
both  sides.  So  in  Ps.  cxxxvii.  7  and  in  the  Greek  Esdras  the  burning  of  the 
temple  is  ascribed  to  the  Edomites  (see  also  Obadiah  and  Jer.  xlix.  7-22). 
Two  extracts  from  Apocryphal  works  will  exhibit  this  hatred  most  clearly. 
In  Enoch  Ixxxix.  ii-ia  (p.  233,  ed.  Charles)  the  patriarchal  history  is 
symbolized  by  different  animals :  *  But  that  white  bull  (Abraham)  which  was 
bom  amongst  them  begat  a  wild  ass  (Ishmael)  and  a  white  bull  with  it 
(Isaac),  and  the  wild  ass  multiplied.  But  that  bull  which  was  bom  from 
him  begat  a  black  wild  boar  (Esau)  and  a  white  sheep  (Jacob) ;  and  that 
wild  boar  begat  many  boars,  but  that  sheep  begat  twelve  sheep.'  Here 
Esau  is  represented  by  the  most  detested  of  animals,  the  pig.  So  in 
Jubilees  xxxvii.  32  sq.  (trans.  Charles)  the  following  speech  is  characteristi- 
cally  put  into  the  mouth  of  Esau :  *  And  thou  too  (Jacob)  dost  hate  me  and 
my  children  for  ever,  and  there  is  no  observing  the  tie  of  brotherhood  with 
thee.  Hear  these  words  which  I  declare  unto  thee :  if  the  boar  can  change 
its  skin  and  make  its  bristles  as  soft  as  wool :  or  if  it  can  cause  homs  to 
sprout  forth  on  its  head  like  the  homs  of  a  stag  or  of  a  sheep,  then  I  will 
observe  the  tie  of  brotherhood  with  thee,  for  since  the  twin  male  offspring 
were  separated  from  their  mother,  thou  hast  not  shown  thyself  a  brother  to 
me.  And  if  the  wolves  make  peace  with  the  lambs  so  as  not  to  devour  or 
rob  them,  and  if  their  hearts  turn  towards  them  to  do  good,  then  there  will 
be  peace  in  my  heart  towards  thee.  And  if  the  lion  becomes  the  friend  of 
the  ox,  and  if  he  is  bound  under  one  yoke  with  him  and  ploughs  with  him 
and  makes  peace  with  him,  then  I  will  make  peace  with  thee.  And  when 
the  raven  becomes  white  as  the  raza  (a  large  white  bird),  then  I  Ipiow  that 
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I  shall  love  thee  and  make  peace  with  thee.  Thou  shalt  be  rooted  ont  and 
thy  son  shall  be  rooted  out  and  there  shall  be  no  peace  for  thee/  (See  also 
Jos.  Bell,  /ud,  IV.  iv.  I,  3 ;  Hausrath,  New  Testament  Times,  vol.  i.  pp.  67, 68, 
Eng.  Trans.) 


The  Divine  Election. 

St  Paul  has  set  himself  to  prove  that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
promise  made  to  Abraham,  by  which  God  had  *  pledged  Himself  to 
Israel '  (Gore,  Siudt'a  Biblica,  iii.  40),  and  bound  Himself  to  allow  all 
those  who  were  Abraham's  descendants  to  inherit  these  promises.  He 
proves  this  by  showing  that  in  two  cases,  as  was  recognized  by  the 
Jews  themselves,  actual  descendants  from  Abraham  had  been  ex- 
cluded. Hence  he  deduces  the  general  principle,  *  There  was  from 
the  first  an  element  of  inscrutable  selectlveness  in  God's  dealings 
within  the  race  of  Abraham '  (Gore,  ib^.  The  inheritance  of  the 
promise  is  for  those  whom  God  chooses,  and  is  not  a  necessary 
privilege  of  natural  descent.  The  second  point  which  he  raises, 
that  this  choice  is  independent  of  human  merit,  he  works  out 
further  in  the  following  verses. 

On  the  main  argument  it  is  sufficient  at  present  to  notice  that  it 
was  primarily  an  argumentum  ad  hominem  and  as  such  was  abso- 
lutely conclusive  against  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  The 
Jews  prided  themselves  on  being  a  chosen  race ;  they  prided  them- 
selves especially  on  having  been  chosen  while  the  Ishmaelites  and 
the  Edomites  (whom  they  hated)  had  been  rejected.  St.  Paul 
analyzes  the  principle  on  which  the  one  race  was  chosen  and  the 
other  rejected,  and  shows  that  the  very  same  principles  would 
perfectly  justify  God's  action  in  further  dealing  with  it.  God  might 
choose  some  of  them  and  reject  others,  just  as  he  had  originally 
chosen  them  and  not  the  other  descendants  of  Abraham. 

That  this  idea  of  the  Divine  Election  was  one  of  the  most  funda- 
mental in  the  O.  T.  needs  no  illustration.  We  find  it  in  the 
Pentateuch,  as  Deut.  vii.  6  *  For  thou  art  an  holy  people  unto  the 
Lord,  thy  God:  the  Lord,  thy  God,  hath  chosen  thee  to  be  a 
peculiar  people  unto  himself  above  all  peoples  that  are  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  : '  in  the  Psalms,  as  Ps.  cxxxv.  4  *  For  the  Lord  hath 
chosen  Jacob  unto  himself,  and  Israel  for  his  peculiar  treasure':  in 
the  Prophets,  as  Is.  xli.  8,  9  *  But  thou  Israel,  my  servant,  Jacob 
whom  I  have  chosen,  the  seed  of  Abraham  my  friend ;  thou  whom 
I  have  taken  hold  of  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  and  called  thee 
from  the  corners  thereof,  and  said  unto  thee,  Thou  art  my  servant, 
I  have  chosen  thee  and  not  cast  thee  away.'  And  this  idea  of 
Israel  being  the  elect  people  of  God  is  one  of  those  which  were 
seized  and  grasped  most  tenaciously  by  contemporary  Jewish 
thought.     But  between  the  conception  as  held  by  St.  Paul's  con- 
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temporaries  and  the  O.  T.  there  were  striking  differences.  In  the 
O.  T.  it  is  always  looked  upon  as  an  act  of  condescension  and  love 
of  God  for  Israel,  it  is  for  Uiis  reason  that  He  redeemed  them  from 
bondage,  and  purified  them  from  sin  (Deut.  vii.  8;  x.  15;  Is.  zliv. 
21,  22);  although  the  Covenant  is  specified  it  is  one  which  involves 
obligations  on  Israel  (Deut  vii.  9,  &c.) :  and  the  thought  again  and 
again  recurs  that  Israel  has  thus  been  chosen  not  merely  for  their 
own  sake  but  as  an  instrument  in  the  hand  of  God,  and  not  merely 
to  exhibit  the  Divine  power,  but  also  for  the  benefit  of  other  nations 
(Gen.  xii.  3 ;  Is.  Ixvi.  18,  &c.).  But  among  the  Rabbis  the  idea  of 
Election  has  lost  all  its  higher  side.  It  is  looked  on  as  a  covenant 
by  which  God  is  bound  and  over  which  He  seems  to  have  no  control. 
Israel  and  God  are  bound  in  an  indissoluble  marriage  (Shemoih 
rabba  1.  51):  the  holiness  of  Israel  can  never  be  done  away  with, 
even  although  Israel  sin,  it  still  remains  Israel  (Sanhedrin  55) :  the 
worst  Israelite  is  not  profane  like  the  heathen  (Bammidbar  rabba  1 7): 
no  Israelite  can  go  into  Gehenna  (Pesikta  38  a)  :  all  Israelites  have 
their  portion  in  the  world  to  come  (Sanhedrin  i),  and  much  more 
to  the  same  effect.  (See  Weber  Altsyn,  TheoL  p.  51,  &c.,  to  whom 
are  due  most  of  the  above  references.) 

And  this  belief  was  shared  by  St.  Paul's  contemporaries.  *  The 
planting  of  them  is  rooted  for  ever :  they  shall  not  be  plucked  out 
all  the  days  of  the  heaven :  for  the  portion  of  the  Lord  and  the 
inheritance  of  God  is  Israel '  (Ps,  Sol.  xiv.  3) ;  *  Blessed  art  thou  of 
the  Lord,  O  Israel,  for  evermore*  {ib,  viii.  41)  ;  *  Thou  didst  choose 
the  seed  of  Abraham  before  all  the  nations,  and  didst  set  thy  name 
before  us,  O  Lord :  and  thou  wilt  abide  among  us  for  ever '  (t'b.  ix. 
17, 18).  While  Israel  is  always  to  enjoy  the  Divine  mercy,  sinners, 
i.e.  Gentiles,  are  to  be  destroyed  before  the  face  of  the  Lord 
{t'b.  xii.  7,  8).  So  again  in  4  Ezra,  they  have  been  selected  while 
Esau  has  been  rejected  (iii.  16).  And  this  has  not  been  done  as  part 
of  any  larger  Divine  purpose ;  Israel  is  the  end  of  the  Divine  action ; 
for  Israel  the  world  was  created  (vi.  55) ;  it  does  not  in  any  way 
exist  for  the  benefit  of  other  nations,  who  are  of  no  account ;  they 
are  as  spittle,  as  the  dropping  from  a  vessel  (vi.  55,  56).  More 
instances  might  be  quoted  (/ubi/ees  xix,  16;  xxii.  9;  Apoc.  Baruch 
xlviiL  20,  23 ;  Ixxvii.  3),  but  the  above  are  enough  to  illustrate  the 
position  St.  Paul  is  combating.  The  Jew  believed  that  his  race 
was  joined  to  God  by  a  covenant  which  nothing  could  dissolve, 
and  that  he  and  his  people  alone  were  the  centre  of  all  God's 
action  in  the  creation  and  government  of  the  world. 

This  idea  St.  Paul  combats.  But  it  is  important  to  notice  how 
the  whole  of  the  O.  T.  conception  is  retained  by  him,  but 
broadened  and  illuminated.  Educated  as  a  Pharisee,  he  had 
held  the  doctrine  of  election  with  the  utmost  tenacity.  He  had 
believed  that  his  own  nation  had  been  chosen  from  among  all  th^ 
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kingdoms  of  the  earth.  He  still  holds  the  doctrine,  but  the 
Christian  revelation  has  given  a  meaning  to  what  had  been  a  nar- 
row privilege,  and  might  seem  an  arbitrary  choice.  His  view  is 
now  widened.  The  world,  not  Israel,  is  the  final  end  of  God's 
action.  This  is  the  key  to  the  explanation  of  the  great  difficulty 
the  rejection  of  Israel.  Already  in  the  words  that  he  has  used 
above  ^  kot  iK^oyfiv  irp66fais  he  has  shown  the  principle  which  he 
is  working  out  The  mystery  which  had  been  hidden  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world  has  been  revealed  (Rom.  xvi.  26).  There 
is  still  a  Divine  ticXoyri,  but  it  is  now  realized  that  this  is  the  result 
of  a  irp63«(ns,  a  universal  Divine  purpose  which  had  worked  through 
the  ages  on  the  principle  of  election,  which  was  now  beginning  to 
be  revealed  and  understood,  and  which  St.  Paul  will  explain  and 
vindicate  in  the  chapters  that  follow  (cf.  Eph.  i.  4,  11 ;  iii.  11). 

We  shall  follow  St.  Paul  in  his  argument  as  he  gradually  works 
it  out.  Meanwhile  it  is  convenient  to  remember  the  exact  point  he 
has  reached.  He  has  shown  that  God  has  not  been  untrue  to  any 
promise  in  making  a  selection  from  among  the  Israel  of  his  own 
day ;  He  is  only  acting  on  the  principle  He  followed  in  selecting 
the  Israelites  and  rejecting  the  Edomites  and  Ishmaelites.  By  the 
introduction  of  the  phrase  fj  Knr  ixXoyrfv  irp66€<rit  St.  Paul  has  also 
suggested  the  lines  on  which  his  argument  will  proceed. 


THE  BEJECTIOir  OF  ISBAEIi  "NOT  INCONBlBTBWr 
WITH  THE  DIVINE  JUSTICE. 


1. 14-29.  But  secondly  it  may  be  urged:  *  Surely  then 

God  is  unjust!     No^  if  you  turn  to  the  Scriptiires  you  ivill 

sec  that  He  has  the  right  to  confer  His  favours  on  whom  He 

will  (as  He  did  on  Moses)  or  to  withhold  them  {as  He  did 

from  Pharaoh)  (vv.  14-18). 

If  it  is  further  urged,  Why  blame  me  if  I  like  Pharaoh 
reject  Gods  offer ,  and  thus  fulfil  His  willl  I  reply,  It  is 
your  part  not  to  cavil  but  to  submit.  The  creature  may  not 
complain  against  the  Creator,  any  more  than  the  vessel 
against  the  potter  (w.  19-21).  Still  less  when  God"" s  purpose 
has  been  so  beneficent,  and  that  to  a  body  so  mixed  as  this 
Christian  Church  of  ours,  chosen  not  only  from  the  Jews  but 
also  from  the  Gentiles  (vv.  aa-24)  ; — as  indeed  was  foretold 
(vv.  25-29). 
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^*But  there  is  a  second  objection  which  may  be  raised.  *If 
,what  you  say  is  true  that  God  rejects  one  and  accepts  another 
apart  from  either  privilege  of  birth  or  human  merit,  is  not  His 
conduct  arbitrary  and  unjust?'  What  answer  shall  we  make  to 
this  ?  Surely  there  is  no  injustice  with  God.  Heaven  forbid  that 
I  should  say  so.  I  am  only  laying  down  clearly  the  absolute  charactei^ 
of  the  Divine  sovereignty.  "  The  Scripture  has  shown  us  clearly 
the  principles  of  Divine  action  in  two  typical  and  opposed  incidents: 
that  of  Moses  exhibiting  the  Divine  grace,  that  of  Pharaoh  ex- 
hibiting the  Divine  severity.  Take  the  case  of  Moses.  When  he 
demanded  a  sign  of  the  Divine  favour,  the  Lord  said  (Ex.  xxxiii. 
17-19)  *  Thou  hast  found  grace  in  my  sight,  and  I  know  thee  by 
name  ...  I  will  make  all  my  goodness  pass  before  thee  ;  I  will  be 
gracious  to  whom  I  will  be  gracious,  and  will  show  mercy  on 
whom  I  will  show  mercy.*  *•  These  words  imply  that  grace  comes 
to  man  not  because  he  is  determined  to  attain  it,  not  because  he 
exerts  himself  for  it  as  an  athlete  in  the  races,  but  because  he  has 
found  favour  in  God's  sight,  and  God  shows  mercy  towards  him : 
they  prove  in  fact  the  perfect  spontaneousness  of  God's  action. 
"  So  in  the  case  of  Pharaoh.  The  Scripture  (in  Ex.  ix.  16)  tells  us 
that  at  the  time  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt  these  words  were  ad- 
dressed to  him :  *  I  have  given  thee  thy  position  and  place,  that 
I  may  show  forth  in  thee  my  power,  and  that  my  name  might  be 
declared  in  all  the  earth.'  **  Those  very  Scriptures  then  to  which 
you  Jews  so  often  and  so  confidently  appeal,  show  the  absolute 
character  of  God's  dealings  with  men.  Both  the  bestowal  of  mercy 
or  favour  and  the  hardening  of  the  human  heart  depend  alike  upon 
the  Divine  will. 

^*  But  this  leads  to  a  third  objection.  If  man's  destiny  be 
simply  the  result  of  God's  purpose,  if  his  hardness  of  heart  is 
a  state  which  God  Himself  causes,  why  does  God  find  fault  ?  His 
will  is  being  accomplished.  There  is  no  resistance  being  offered. 
Obedience  or  disobedience  is  equally  the  result  of  His  purpose. 
'*®  Such  questions  should  never  be  asked.  Consider  what  is  in- 
volved in  your  position  as  man.  A  man's  relation  to  God  is  such 
that  whatever  God  does  the  man  has  no  right  10  complain  or  object 
or  reply.  The  Scriptures  have  again  and  again  represented  the 
relation  of  God  to  man  under  the  image  of  a  potter  and  the 
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vessels  that  he  makes.  Can  you  conceive  (to  use  the  words  of 
the  prophet  Isaiah)  the  vessel  saying  to  its  maker :  '  Why  did  you 
make  me  thus?'  *^ The  potter  has  complete  control  over  the  lump 
of  clay  with  which  he  works,  he  can  make  of  it  one  vessel  for  an 
honourable  purpose,  another  for  a  dishonourable  purpose.  This 
exactly  expresses  the  relation  of  man  to  his  Maker.  God  has 
made  man,  made  him  from  the  dust  of  the  earth.  He  has  as 
absolute  control  over  His  creature  as  the  potter  has.  No  man 
before  Him  has  any  right,  or  can  complain  of  injustice.  He  is 
absolutely  in  God's  hands.  ^'This  is  God's  sovereignty;  even 
if  He  had  been  arbitrary  we  could  not  complain.  But  what 
becomes  of  your  talk  of  injustice  when  you  consider  how  He  has 
acted?  Although  a  righteous  God  would  desire  to  exhibit  the 
Divine  power  and  wrath  in  a  world  of  sin ;  even  though  He  were 
dealing  with  those  who  were  fit  objects  of  His  wrath  and  had 
become  fitted  for  destruction ;  yet  He  bore  with  them,  full  of  long- 
suffering  for  them,  *"  and  with  the  purpose  of  showing  all  the  wealth 
of  His  glory  on  those  who  are  vessels  deserving  His  mercy,  whom 
as  we  have  already  shown  He  has  prepared  even  from  the 
beginning,  '*  a  mercy  all  the  greater  when  it  is  remembered  that 
we  whom  He  has  called  for  these  privileges  are  chosen  not  only 
from  the  Jews,  but  also  from  the  Gentiles,  Gentiles  who  were 
bound  to  Him  by  no  covenant.  Surely  then  there  has  been  no 
injustice  but  only  mercy. 

"  And  remember  finally  that  this  Divine  plan  of  which  you 
complain  is  just  what  the  prophets  foretold.  They  prophesied  the 
calling  of  the  Gentiles.  Hosea  (i.  lo,  and  ii.  23)  described  how 
those  who  were  not  within  the  covenant  should  be  brought  into  it 
and  called  by  the  very  name  of  the  Jews  under  the  old  Covenant, 

*  the  people  of  God,'  '  the  beloved  of  the  Lord,'  *  the  sons  of  the 
living  God.'  ""And  this  wherever  throughout  the  whole  world 
they  had  been  placed  in  the  contemptuous  position  of  being,  as  he 
expressed  it,  *  no  people.'  *^  Equally  do  we  find  the  rejection  of 
Israel — all  but  a  remnant  of  it — foretold.     Isaiah  (x.  22)  stated, 

*  Even  though  the  number  of  the  children  of  Israel  be  as  the  sand 
of  the  seashore,  yet  it  is  only  a  remnant  that  shall  be  saved,  "  for 
a  sharp  and  decisive  sentence  will  the  Lord  execute  upon  the  earth.' 
•*  And  similarly  in  an  earlier  chapter  (u  9)  he  had  foretold  the  com- 
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plete  destruction  of  Israel  with  the  exception  of  a  small  remnant : 
'  Unless  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth  had  left  us  a  seed,  we  should  have 
been  as  Sodom,  and  we  should  have  been  like  unto  Gomorrah.' 

14-29.  St.  Paul  now  states  for  the  purpose  of  refutation  a 
possible  objection.  He  has  just  shown  that  God  chooses  men 
independently  of  their  works  according  to  His  own  free  determina- 
tion, and  the  deduction  is  implied  that  He  is  free  to  choose  or 
reject  members  of  the  chosen  race.  The  objection  which  may  be 
raised  is,  *  if  what  you  say  is  true,  God  is  unjust,'  and  the  argument 
would  probably  be  continued,  *  we  know  God  is  not  unjust,  there- 
fore the  principles  laid  down  are  not  true/  In  answer,  St.  Paul 
shows  that  they  cannot  be  unjust  or  inconsistent  with  God's  action, 
for  they  are  exactly  those  which  God  has  declared  to  be  His  in  those 
very  Scriptures  on  which  the  Jews  with  whom  St.  Paul  is  arguing 
would  especially  rely. 

14.  Ti  oSk  ipoO^v ;  see  on  iii.  5,  a  very  similar  passage :  cZ  dc  7 

ddiKia   ^fi&v  Qtov  diKauxrvvTiv  awianjo'if  ri  ipoviiev',    fui  adiKos  6  Qtof 

6  iimftipnov  rr^v  6pyi)v ;  . . .  /i^  yivotro.  The  expression  is  used  as 
always  to  introduce  an  objection  which  is  stated  only  to  be 
refuted. 

^•i\ :  implying  that  a  negative  answer  may  be  expected,  as  in 
the  instance  just  quoted. 

irapdrw  Gci^.      Cf.  ii.  II  ov  yap  €<rri  irpo<rtmoKrp^ia  itaph  r^  9c^ : 

Eph.  vi.  9 ;    Prov.  viii.  30,  of  Wisdom  dwelling  with  God,  ijiufv 

nap  avT^  apfio^ovtra, 

lki\  Y^i'oiTo.  Cf.  iii.  4.  The  expression  is  generally  used  as  here 
to  express  St.  Paul's  horror  at  an  objection  *  which  he  has  stated 
for  the  purpose  of  refutation  and  which  is  blasphemous  in  itself  or 
one  that  his  opponent  would  think  to  be  such.' 

16-19.  According  to  Origen,  followed  by  many  Fathers  and 
some  few  modern  commentators,  the  section  w.  15-19  contains 
not  SL  Paul's  own  words,  but  a  continuation  of  the  objection  put 
into  the  mouth  of  his  opponent,  finally  to  be  refuted  by  the 
indignant  disclaimer  of  ver.  20.  Such  a  construction  which  was 
adopted  in  the  interest  of  free-will  is  quite  contrary  to  the  structure 
of  the  sentence  and  of  the  argument.  In  every  case  in  which  fiq 
yivoiTo  occurs  it  is  followed  by  an  answer  to  the  objection  direct  or 
indirect.  Moreover  if  this  had  been  the  construction  the  inter- 
rogative sentence  would  not  have  been  introduced  by  the  particle 
1^1  expecting  a  negative  answer,  but  would  have  been  in  a  form 
which  would  suggest  an  affirmative  reply. 

15.  T<a  Y^P  MbMJi)  Xfyci.  The  yap  explains  and  justifies  the 
strong  denial  contained  in  /*^  ytvovro.  Too  much  stress  must  not 
be  laid  on  the  emphasis  given  to  the  name  by  its  position ;  yet  it  is 
obvious  that  the  instance  chosen  adds  considerably  to  the  strength 
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of  the  argument.  Moses,  if  any  one,  might  be  considered  to  have 
deserved  God's  mercy,  and  the  name  of  Moses  would  be  that  most 
respected  by  St  Paul's  opponents.  Xryti  without  a  nominative  for 
Oroff  Xcyn  is  a  common  idiom  in  quotations  (cf.  Rom.  xv.  lo; 
Gal.  iii.  i6;  Eph.  iv.  8;  v.  14). 

4Veqir»  tv  &k  Acu,  k.t.X  :  '  I  will  have  mercy  on  whomsoever 
I  have  mercy.'  The  emphasis  is  on  the  tv  Sv,  and  the  words  are 
quoted  to  mean  that  as  it  is  God  who  has  made  the  offer  of  salva- 
tion to  men,  it  is  for  Him  to  choose  who  are  to  be  the  recipients  of 
His  grace,  and  not  for  man  to  dictate  to  Him.  The  quotation  is 
from  the  LXX  of  Ex.  xxxiii.  19  which  is  accurately  reproduced. 
It  is  a  fairly  accurate  translation  of  the  original,  there  being  only 
a  slight  change  in  the  tenses.  The  Hebrew  is  '  I  am  gracious  to 
whom  I  will  be  gracious,'  the  LXX  *  I  will  be  gracious  to  whom- 
soever I  am  gracious.'  But  St.  Paul  uses  the  words  with  a  some- 
what different  emphasis.  Moses  had  said,  '  Show  me,  I  pray  thee, 
thy  glory.'  And  He  said,  '  I  will  make  all  my  goodness  pass  before 
thee,  and  will  proclaim  the  name  of  the  Lord  before  thee:  and 
I  will  be  gracious  to  whom  I  will  be  gracious,  and  will  show  mercy 
on  whom  I  will  show  mercy.'  The  point  of  the  words  in  the 
original  context  is  rather  the  certainty  of  the  Divine  grace  for  those 
whom  God  has  selected  ;  the  point  which  St.  Paul  wishes  to  prove 
is  the  independence  and  freedom  of  the  Divine  choice. 

^Xci^ctt  .  .  .  oiKTcipi^iru.  The  difference  between  these  words 
seems  to  be  something  the  same  as  that  between  \vnri  and  ddvmf  in 
ver.  2.  The  first  meaning  'compassion,'  the  second  'distress' or 
'pain,'  such  as  expresses  itself  in  outward  manifestation.  (Cf. 
Godet,  ad  loc.) 

16.  clpa  oSk  introduces  as  an  inference  from  the  special  instance 
given  the  general  principle  of  God's  method  of  action.  Cf.  ver.  8 
roOr'  ^oTty,  ver.  1 1  iwi,  where  the  logical  method  in  each  case  is  the 
same  although  the  form  of  expression  is  different. 

ToC  O^orros,  k.t.V.  '  God's  mercy  is  in  the  power  not  of  human 
desire  or  human  effort,  but  of  the  Divine  compassion  itself.'  The  geni- 
tives are  dependent  on  the  idea  of  mercy  deduced  from  the  previous 
verse.     With  OiKovrot  may  be  compared  Jo.  i.  1 2,  13  tbtoK^v  avroU 

f(avaiap  riieva  Qtov  ytvicrOai  ,  ,  ,  oX  ovk  cf  ai/idrtfv,  ovBi  cjc  BtX^fuxros 
aapKos,  ovde  eV  BtXfffurros  d»dp6s,  dXX'  tK  Qtov  iytwrfBrja-av.  The  meta- 
phor of  Tou  rp^x^KTos  is  a  favourite  one  with  Sl  Paul  (i  Cor.  ix. 
24,  26;  Phil.  ii.  16;  Gal.  ii.  2 ;  v.  7). 

In  vv.  7-13  St.  Paul  might  seem  to  be  dealing  with  families  or 
groups  of  people ;  here  however  he  is  distinctly  dealing  with  in- 
dividuals and  lays  down  the  principle  that  God's  grace  does  not 
necessarily  depend  upon  anything  but  God's  will.  'Not  that 
I  have  not  reasons  to  do  it,  but  that  I  need  not,  in  distributing  of 
mercies  which  have  no  foundation  in  the  merits  of  men^  render 
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any  other  reason  or  motive  but  mine  own  will,  whereby  I  may  do 
what  I  will  with  mine  own.'     Hammond* 

The  MSS.  vary  curiously  in  the  orthography  of  iktia,  IXctSw.  In  ver.  1 6 
MABDEFG  support  iXtdw  (kktwros),  B'K  &c.  IXc^w  {iktowros);  in 
ver.  i8  the  position  is  reversed,  iktdu  (iXca)  having  only  D  F  G  in  its 
&vonr;  in  Jnde  2a  IktAw  {kktart)  is  supported  by  KB  alone.  See  WH. 
ItUrod.  ii.  App.  p.  i66. 

17.  X^ci  ydp  il)  YP^^*  '^^^  ^s  ^^  additional  proof  showing 
that  the  principle  just  enunciated  (in  ver.  1 6)  is  true  not  merely  in 
an  instance  of  God's  mercy,  but  also  of  His  severity,  take  the 
language  which  the  Scripture  tells  us  was  addressed  to  Pharaoh.' 
On  the  form  of  quotation  cf.  Gal.  iii.  8,  22  ;  there  was  probably  no 
reason  for  the  change  of  expression  from  ver.  15;  both  were  well- 
known  forms  used  in  quoting  the  O.  T.  and  both  could  be  used 
indilTerently. 

T^  ^pcuS.  The  selection  of  Moses  suggested  as  a  natural 
contrast  that  of  his  antagonist  Pharaoh.  In  God's  dealings  with 
these  two  individuals,  St.  Paul  finds  examples  of  His  dealings  with 
the  two  main  classes  of  mankind. 

CIS  afixi  TooTo,  it.T.X. :  taken  with  considerable  variations,  which  in 
some  cases  seem  to  approach  the  Hebrew,  from  the  LXX  of  Ex.  ix. 
16  (see  below).  The  quotation  is  taken  from  the  words  which  Moses 
was  directed  to  address  to  Pharaoh  after  the  sixth  plague,  that  of 
boils.  '  For  now  I  had  put  forth  my  hand  and  smitten  thee  and 
thy  people  with  pestilence,  and  thou  hadst  been  cut  off  from  the 
earth ;  but  in  very  deed  for  this  cause  have  I  made  thee  to  stand, 
for  to  show  thee  my  power,  and  that  my  name  may  be  declared 
throughout  all  the  earth.'  The  words  in  the  original  mean  that 
God  has  prevented  Pharaoh  from  being  slain  by  the  boils  in  order 
that  He  might  more  completely  exhibit  His  power ;  St.  Paul  by 
slightly  changing  the  language  generalizes  the  statement  and 
applies  the  words  to  the  whole  appearance  of  Pharaoh  in  the  field 
of  history.  Just  as  the  career  of  Moses  exhibits  the  Divine  mercy, 
so  the  career  of  Pharaoh  exhibits  the  Divine  severity,  and  in  both 
cases  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  God  is  vindicated. 

jfi^YCipa  :  '  I  have  raised  thee  up,  placed  thee  in  the  field  of 
history.'  There  are  two  main  interpretations  of  this  word  pos- 
sible, (i)  It  has  been  taken  to  mean,  '  I  have  raised  thee  up 
from  sickness,'  so  Gif.  and  others,  *  I  have  preserved  thee  and  not 
taken  thy  life  as  I  might  have  done.'  This  is  in  all  probability  the 
meaning  of  the  original  Hebrew,  *I  made  thee  to  stand,'  and 
certainly  that  of  the  LXX,  which  paraphrases  the  words  durrjp^dris. 
It  is  supported  also  by  a  reading  in  the  Hexapla  ditrriprjaa  ar,  by  the 
Targum  of  Onkelos  Susitnui  ie  ui  osienderem  Hbiy  and  the  Arabic 
Te  reservavt  ui  osienderem  iihu  Although  €$fy«ip€i»  does  not  seem 
to  occur  in  this  sense,  it  is  used  i  Cor.  vi.  14  of  resurrection  from 
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the  dead,  and  the  simple  verb  lytipfiv  in  James  v.  15  means  'rais- 
ing from  sickness/  The  words  may  possibly  therefore  have  this 
sense,  but  the  passage  as  quoted  by  St.  Paul  could  not  be  so  inter- 
preted. Setting  aside  the  fact  that  he  probably  altered  the  reading 
of  the  LXX  purposely,  as  the  words  occur  here  without  any  allusion 
to  the  previous  sickness,  the  passage  would  be  meaningless  unless 
reference  were  made  to  the  original,  and  would  not  justify  the 
deduction  drawn  from  it  hv  dc  ^cXct  vKkr^pvvti, 

(2)  The  correct  interpretation  (so  Calv.  Beng.  Beyschlag  Go. 
Mey.  Weiss.  Lips.  Gore)  is  therefore  one  which  makes  St.  Paul 
generalize  the  idea  of  the  previous  passage,  and  this  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  almost  technical  meaning  of  the  verb  e^cytiptiv  in  the 
LXX.  It  is  used  of  God  calling  up  the  actors  on  the  stage  of 
history.  So  of  the  Chaldaeans  Hab.  i.  6  biSn  idov  rya>  i^tyupm  rovs 
Xaikbaiovs  :  of  a  shepherd  for  the  people  Zech.  xi.  1 6  dion  liov  eya 
ffcycipo)  Troi/iCMo  M  r^v  yrjv  I  of  a  great  nation  and  kings  Jer.  xxvii. 

41    Idov    \a6s    tfpxtrai  dn6   fioppa^   Koi   tOvos  fJ^a.  icai  fiaatXt^s  iroWoi 

i(ry€pOria-ovT€u  air  caxdrov  rrjs  yrjs.  This  interpretation  seems  to  be 
supported  by  the  Samaritan  Version,  subsistere  ie  feci^  and  cer- 
tainly by  the  Syriac,  ob  id  ie  constitui  ut  ostenderem ;  and  it  ex- 
presses just  the  idea  which  the  context  demands,  that  God  had 
declared  that  Pharaoh's  position  was  owing  to  His  sovereign  will 
and  pleasure — in  order  to  carry  out  His  Divine  purpose  and  plan. 
The  interpretation  which  makes  i^tytiptiv  mean  '  call  into  being/ 
'  create,'  has  no  support  in  the  usage  of  the  word,  although  not 
inconsistent  with  the  context ;  and  *  to  rouse  to  anger '  (Aug.  de 
W.  Fri.  &c.)  would  require  some  object  such  as  6vp6v,  as  in 
3  Mace.  xiii.  4. 

The  readings  of  the  Latin  Versions  are  as  follows :  Quia  in  hoc  ipsum 
excitcofi  te^  d  e  f,  Valg. ;  quia  ad  hoc  ipsum  te  suscitavij  Oh  4. -1  at  ;  quia  in 
hoc  ipsum  excitavi  ie  suscitavi  te,  g  \  quia  in  hoc  ipsum  te  servavi,  Ambrstr., 
who  adds  alii  codices  sic  habent,  ad  hoc  te  suscitavi.  Sive  servavi  sive 
suscitavi  unus  est  sensus. 

The  reading  of  the  LXX  is  icai  tvtKtv  rovrov  JktrrjprjOijs  iva  ivM^offMi  iv 
aol  T^  l<rx^¥  fioVf  xal  6vcjt  StaT^cAg  t6  ovopa  pov  iv  rtda"^  r^  7$.  St.  Paufs 
variations  are  interesting. 

(] )  tU  airrb  tovto  is  certainly  a  better  and  more  emphatic  representation 
of  the  Hebrew  than  the  somewhat  weak  rovrov  tytxty.  The  expression  is 
characteristically  Pauline  (Rom.  xiii.  6;  a  Cor.  v.  5;  Eph.  vi.  18,  22; 
Col.  iv.  8). 

(a)  i^^ttpd  at  represents  better  than  the  LXX  the  grammar  of  the  Hebrew, 
'I  made  thee  to  stand,'  but  not  the  sense.  The  variants  of  the  Hexapla 
(Jlktrriprjaa)  and  other  versions  suggest  that  a  more  literal  translation  was  in 
existence,  but  the  word  was  very  probably  St.  Paul's  own  choice,  selected  to 
bring  out  more  emphatically  the  meaning  of  the  passage  as  he  understood  it. 

(3)  Mti^cjpai  ir  aoi.  Sl  Paul  here  follows  the  incorrect  translation  of 
the  LXX.  The  Hebrew  gives  as  the  purpose  of  God's  action  that  Pharaoh 
may  know  God*s  power,  and  as  a  further  consequence  that  God's  name  may 
be  known  in  the  world.  The  LXX  assimilates  the  first  clause  to  the  second 
and  gives  it  a  similar  meaning. 
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(4)  ivoK  • . .  5ira».  Here  St  Paul  obliterates  the  distinction  which  the 
LXX  (foUowiag  the  Hebrew)  had  made  of  fva.,,  ^cas.  But  this  alteration 
was  only  a  natural  result  of  the  change  in  the  LXX  itself,  by  which  the  two 
clauses  had  become  coordinate  in  thought. 

(5)  For  ivyafuv  the  LXX  reads  l<rx^.  The  reading  of  St.  Paul  appears 
as  a  variant  in  the  Hexapla. 

18.  apa  o8k.  Just  as  ver.  16  sums  up  the  argument  of  the  first  part 
of  this  paragraph,  so  this  verse  sums  up  the  argimient  as  it  has 
been  amplified  and  expounded  by  the  additional  example. 

aK\r\p6v€i :  *  hardens ' ;  the  word  is  suggested  by  the  narrative  of 
Exodus  from  which  the  former  quotation  is  taken  (Ex.  iv.  21;  vii. 
3;  ix.  12;  X.  20,  27;  xi.  10 ;  xiv.  4,  8,  17)  and  it  must  be  translated  in 
accordance  with  the  O.  T.  usage,  without  any  attempt  at  softening 
or  evading  its  natural  meaning. 


TAe  Divine  Sovereignty  in  the  Old  Testament, 

A  second  objection  is  answered  and  a  second  step  in  the  argu- 
ment laid  down.  God  is  not  unjust  if  He  select  one  man  or  one 
nation  for  a  high  purpose  and  another  for  a  low  purpose,  one  man 
for  His  mercy  and  another  for  His  anger.  As  is  shown  by  the 
Scriptures,  He  has  absolute  freedom  in  the  exercise  of  His  Divine 
sovereignty.  St.  Paul  is  arguing  against  a  definite  opponent, 
a  typical  Jew,  and  he  argues  from  premises  the  validity  of  which 
that  Jew  must  admit,  namely,  the  conception  of  God  contained  in 
the  O.  T.  There  this  is  clearly  laid  down — the  absolute  sove- 
reignty of  God,  that  is  to  say.  His  power  and  His  right  to  dispose 
the  course  of  human  actions  as  He  will.  He  might  select  Israel 
for  a  high  oflfice,  and  Edom  for  a  degraded  part:  He  might 
select  Moses  as  an  example  of  His  mercy,  Pharaoh  as  an  example 
of  His  anger.  If  this  be  granted  He  may  (on  grounds  which  the 
Jew  must  admit),  if  He  will,  select  some  Jews  and  some  Gentiles 
for  the  high  purpose  of  being  members  of  His  Messianic  kingdom, 
while  He  rejects  to  an  inferior  part  the  mass  of  the  chosen  people. 

This  is  St.  Paul's  argument.  Hence  there  is  no  necessity  for 
softening  (as  some  have  attempted  to  do)  the  apparently  harsh 
expression  of  ver.  18,  *whom  He  will  He  hardeneth.'  St.  Paul 
says  no  more  than  he  had  said  in  i.  20-28,  where  he  described  the 
final  wickedness  of  the  world  as  in  a  sense  the  result  of  the  Divine 
action.  In  both  passages  he  is  isolating  one  side  of  the  Divine 
action;  and  in  making  theological  deductions  from  his  language 
these  passages  must  be  balanced  by  others  which  imply  the  Divine 
love  and  human  freedom.  It  will  be  necessary  to  do  this  at  the 
close  of  the  discussion.  At  present  we  must  be  content  with 
St.  Paul's  conclusion,  that  God  as  sovereign  has  the  absolute  right 
and  power  of  disDOsing  of  men's  lives  as  He  will. 
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We  must  not  soften  the  passage.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must 
not  read  into  it  more  than  it  contains :  as,  for  example,  Calvin 
does.  He  imports  various  extraneous  ideas,  that  St.  Paul  speaks 
of  election  to  salvation  and  of  reprobation  to  death,  that  men 
were  created  that  they  might  perish,  that  God's  action  not  only 
might  be  but  was  arbitrary :  Iloc  enim  vult  efficere  apud  nos,  ui 
in  ea  quae  apparei  inter  electos  et  reprobos  diver sitaie^  mens  nostra 
contenta  sit  quod  ita  visum  fturit  Deo,  alios  illuminare  in  salutem, 
alios  in  mortem  excaecare . . .  Corruit  ergo  frivolum  illudeffugium  quod 
de  praescientia  Scholastici  habent,  Neque  enim  praevideri  ruinam  im- 
piorum  a  Domino  Paulus  tradit,  sed  eius  consilio  et  voluntate  ordinari^ 
quemadmodum  et  Solomo  docet,  non  modo  praecognitum  fuisse  impiorum 
internum^  sed  impios  ipsos  fuisse  destinato  creatos  ut  perirent. 

The  Apostle  says  nothing  about  eternal  life  or  death.  He  says 
nothing  about  the  principles  upon  which  God  does  act;  he  never 
says  that  His  action  is  arbitrary  (he  will  prove  eventually  that  it 
/  is  not  so),  but  only  that  if^it  be  no  Jew  who  accepts  the  Scripture 
y^  I  has  any  right  to  complaiip.  He  never  says  or  implies  that  God 
has  created  man  for  the  purpose  of  his  damnation.  What  he  does 
say  is  that  in  His  government  of  the  world  God  reserves  to  Him- 
self perfect  freedom  of  dealing  with  man  on  His  own  conditions 
and  not  on  man's.  So  Gore,  op,  cit,  p.  40,  sums  up  the  argument : 
'  God  always  revealed  Himself  as  retaining  His  liberty  of  choice, 
as  refusing  to  tie  Himself,  as  selecting  the  historic  examples  of 
His  hardening  judgement  and  His  compassionate  good  will,  so  as 
to  baffle  all  attempts  on  our  part  to  create  His  vocations  by  our 
own  efforts,  or  anticipate  the  persons  whom  He  will  use  for  His 
purposes  of  mercy  or  of  judgement.' 

19.  Ipcis  f&oi  oCk.  Hardly  are  the  last  words  hv  di  6(\(i  o-kXi;- 
pvv€i  out  of  St.  Paul's  mouth  than  he  imagines  his  opponent  in 
controversy  catching  at  an  objection,  and  he  at  once  takes  it  up  and 
forestalls  him.  By  substituting  this  phrase  for  the  more  usual 
ri  o^y  tpovfitPy  St.  Paul  seems  to  identify  himself  less  with  his 
opponent's  objection. 

fMi  owf  is  the  reading  of  K*  A  B  P,  Orig.  1/3  Jo.-Damasc. ;  oZy  fun  of  the 
TR.  is  supported  by  D  E  F  G  K  L  &c.,  Vulg.  Boh.,  Orig.  a/3  and  Orig.-lat. 
Chrys.  Thdrt.    It  is  the  substitution  of  the  more  usual  order. 

Ti  In  fji^fA^crai :  '  why  considering  that  il  is  God  who  hardens 
me  does  He  still  find  fault?'  Why  does  he  first  produce  a 
position  of  disobedience  to  His  will,  and  then  blame  me  for  falling 
into  it  ?  The  rrt  implies  that  a  changed  condition  has  been  pro- 
duced which  makes  the  continuation  of  the  previous  results  sur- 
prising. So  Rom.  iii.  7  ^^  ^<  4  aXff$fia  rov  Qfov  rV  ro)  ffi^  ^tvafuiTi 
ffttpiirafvatv  tis  rffv  do^v  avroO,  ri  cri  Kayon  a>c  Aftapratkhf  Kpivofuu  I 
Rom.  vi.  2  oiTiV€s  dirtOdvofuu  rj  Afjiapriq,  jrS>s  tri  (riaofuy  cV  aifry  \ 
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ri  in  /Ufuperai  is  read  by  TR.  and  RV.  with  K  A  K  L  P  &c.,  Vnlg.  Syrr. 
Boh.,  and  many  Fathers.    6  D  E  F  G,  Orig.-lat  Hieron.  insert  oSk  after  W. 

PouXi^fjiari,  which  occurs  in  only  two  other  passages  in  the  N.  T. 
(Acts  xxvii.  43 ;  i  Pet.  iv.  3)  seems  to  be  substituted  for  the 
ordinary  word  BiXrifia  as  implying  more  definitely  the  deliberate 
purpose  of  God. 

Ml<m]K€,     Perfect  with  present  sense ;    cf.  Rom.  xiii.   2  «<rre 

6   dvTiTaa-aofifvof  tji  i^ovcrUf   tJ   tow   Qtov   hiamyj  av6f(mjK€V,    Winer, 

§  xl.  4,  p.  342,  E.  T.  The  meaning  is  not :  *  who  is  able  to 
resist/  but  *  what  man  is  there  who  is  resisting  God's  will?'  There 
is  no  resistance  being  offered  by  the  man  who  disobeys ;  he  is  only 
doing  what  God  has  willed  that  he  should  do. 

20.  &  avOp«inrc.  The  form  in  which  St.  Paul  answers  this  question 
is  rhetorical,  but  it  is  incorrect  to  say  that  he  refuses  to  argue. 
The  answer  he  gives,  while  administering  a  severe  rebuke  to  his 
opponent,  contains  also  a  logical  refutation.  He  reminds  him 
that  the  real  relation  of  every  man  to  God  (hence  &  av6pwr*)  is 
that  of  created  to  Creator,  and  hence  not  only  has  he  no  right 
to  complain,  but  also  God  has  the  Creator's  right  to  do  what  He 
will  with  those  whom  He  has  Himself  moulded  and  fashioned. 

f&ci'ouKYc  :  *  nay  rather,'  a  strong  correction.  The  word  seems 
to  belong  almost  exclusively  to  N.  T.  Greek,  and  would  be  impossible 
at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  in  classical  Greek.  Cf.  Rom.  x.  18; 
Phil.  iii.  8;  but  probably  not  Luke  xi.  28. 

&  ayOpanrt  fuvowyt  is  read  by  K  A  B  (bnt  B  om.  7c  as  in  Phil.  iii.  8), 
Orig.  1/4  Jo.-Damasc. ;  fifvovvyt  is  omitted  by  DFG,  defg  Vulg., 
Orig.-lat.,  and  inserted  before  &  AvSpeawthy  K^I^KLP  and  later  MSS., 
Orig.  3/4,  Chrys.  Theod.-mops  Thdrt  &c.  The  same  MSS.  (F  G  d  f  g)  and 
Orig.-lat.  omit  the  word  again  in  x.  18,  and  in  Phil.  iii.  8  BDEFGKL 
and  other  authorities  read  fikv  oZy  alone.  The  expression  was  omitted  as 
nnnsnal  by  many  copyists,  and  when  restored  in  the  margin  crept  into 
a  different  position  in  the  verse. 

f4^  ^pci  TO  irXaaf&a,  ict.X.  The  conception  of  the  absolute  power 
of  the  Creator  over  His  creatures  as  represented  by  the  power  of 
the  potter  over  his  clay  was  a  well-known  O.  T.  idea  which 
St.  Paul  shared  with  his  opponent  and  to  which  therefore  he  could 
appeal  with  confidence.  Both  the  idea  and  the  language  are  bor- 
rowed from  Is.  xlv.  8—10  rya>  flfu  Kvpios  6  Kri<ras  at'  fr&Tov  /ScXnop 
KaTtaKtvatra  ms  nTj\6v  K€pafii»s  .  ,  .  firj  ipti  6  nrjkos  r^  Ktpapti  Tt 
nouiSf  OTi  ovK  €pyd(jj  ovde  cxcif  x€ipaSf  iifi  dnoKpiBfiafTai  to  irXdirfia 
irphs  Tov  it\dfravra  avro'  and  Is.  xxix.  16  ovx  ^s  6  ttijX^s  tov  K€pa- 
fiftos  'koyi(r6r}(r€(r6€  ]  firj  cprt  ro  v\do-fia  r^  nXdo'avTt  avr6  Ov  av  fit 
€7r\aaas ;  ^  to  iroirjpu  t^  iroi^travri  Ov  ovvtT&s  yx  tnoirifras ;  Cf.  also 
Is.  Ixiv.  8 ;  Jer.  xviii.  6  ;  Eccles.  xxxvi.  [xxxiii.]  13. 

21.  ^  o^K  Ix^^  Houatav :  '  if  you  do  not  accept  this  you  will  be 
compelled  to  confess  that  the  potter  has  not  complete  control  over 
his  clay — an  absurd  idea.'  The  unusual  position  of  roC  fnyXov,  which 
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should  of  Course  be  taken  with  t^ovaiaPf  is  intended  to  emphasize 
the  contrast  between  Kepofuvs  and  irfj\^,  as  suggesting  the  true 
relations  of  man  and  God. 

^upajyiaros  :  '  the  lump  of  clay/  Cf.  Rom.  xi.  i6 ;  i  Cor.  v.  6,  7  ; 
Gal.  V.  9.  The  exact  point  to  which  this  metaphor  is  to  be  pressed 
may  be  doubtful,  and  it  must  always  be  balanced  by  language  used 
elsewhere  in  St  PauVs  Epistles ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  argue  that 
there  is  no  idea  of  creation  implied :  the  potter  is  represented  not 
merely  as  adapting  for  this  or  that  purpose  a  vessel  already  made, 
but  as  making  out  of  a  mass  of  shapeless  material  one  to  which  he 
gives  a  character  and  form  adapted  for  different  uses,  some 
honourable,  some  dishonourable. 

S  f&cK   CIS  Tifi^K  aKcuos,  K.T.X.  I   cf.  Wisd.  XV.   7  (see    below) : 

2  Tim.  ii.  20  cV  fuydkij  de  otxi^  ovk  tari  fiovov  aK€vrf  xpvaa  ttai 
dpyvpa,  oKXa  Koi  (vXiva  km  oarpaKiva,  Kai  A  fup  tis  rt/i^v,  6.  dc  th  arifilav. 

But  there  the  side  of  human  responsibility  is  emphasized,  thv  oZv  ns 

fKKoSdpjj  (avToy  air6  tovt»Vj  tarai  cKtvog  tls  rififiVj  K,r,\. 

The  point  of  the  argument  is  clear.  Is  there  any  injustice  if 
God  has  first  hardened  Pharaoh's  heart  and  then  condemned  him, 
if  Israel  is  rejected  and  then  blamed  for  being  rejected  ?  The  answer 
is  twofold.  In  vv.  19-21  God's  conduct  is  shown  to  be  right  under 
all  circumstances.  In  vv.  22  sq.  it  is  explained  or  perhaps  rather 
hinted  that  He  has  a  beneficent  purpose  in  view.  In  vv.  19-21 
St.  Paul  shows  that  for  God  to  be  unjust  is  impossible.  As  He  has 
made  man,  man  is  absolutely  in  His  power.  Just  as  we  do  not 
consider  the  potter  blameable  if  he  makes  a  vessel  for  a  dishonour- 
able purpose,  so  we  must  not  consider  God  unjust  if  He  chooses  to 
make  a  man  like  Pharaoh  for  a  dishonourable  part  in  history.  Posf- 
guam  demonsiratum  est,  Deum  ita  egisse,  demonstratum  etiam  est  omni- 
bus, qui  Mosi  credunt,  eum  convenienter  suae  iustitiae  egisse,   Wetstein. 

As  in  iii.  5  St.  Paul  brings  the  argument  back  to  the  absolute 
fact  of  God's  justice,  so  here  he  ends  with  the  absolute  fact  of 
God's  power  and  right.  God  had  not  (as  the  Apostle  will  show) 
acted  arbitrarily,  but  if  He  had  done  so  what  was  man  that  he 
should  complain  ? 

22.  ci  %k  OAwK  d  e€6s,  it.T.X. :  *  but  if  God,  &c.,  what  will  you  say 
then  ? '  like  our  English  idiom  '  What  and  if.'  There  is  no  apo- 
dosis  to  the  sentence,  but  the  construction,  although  grammatically 
incomplete,  is  by  no  means  unusual :  cf.  Jo.  vi.  61,  62  toOto  vyui^ 

tTKavhoKl^ti  *  ihp  ovv  BtoDprjrt  rov  vlop  rod  avBpwirov  avaPaivovra  6nov 
^p  TO  irpoTfpop',  Acts  xxiii.  9  ovdtp  kokop  tvpia-KoptP  €P  r^  dpBpcmw 
TOVT<^'  fl  dc  nP€Vfm  cXaXi;a'(v  avr^  fj  dyytXaSy  Luke  xix.  41,  42  Kai  a>ff 
^yyurtPy  l^ap  ri^v  noXip  cicXavcev  en**  avry  Xe-ycDv  on  Ei  ^i/6)f  rV  r^  VH*P9^ 

ravTjj  Koi  aif  ra  irp6s  flprjvrjp.  There  IS  no  difficulty  (as  Oltramare 
seems  to  think)  in  the  length  of  the  sentence.  All  other  con- 
structions, such  as   an  attempt  to  find  an  apodosis  in  koi  ipa 
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yv»piafif  in  otf9  KaitKakfO'fVf  OF  even  in  ver.  31  W  oS»  ipovfup,  are 
needlessly  harsh  and  unreal. 

The  d«  (which  differs  from  o^v :  cf.  Jo.  vi.  62 ;  Acts  xxiii.  9), 
although  not  introducing  a  strong  opposition  to  the  previous 
sentence,  implies  a  change  of  thought.  Enough  has  been  said  to 
preserve  the  independence  of  the  Divine  will,  and  St.  Paul  suggests 
another  aspect  of  the  question,  which  will  be  expounded  more 
fully  later ; — one  not  in  any  way  opposed  to  the  freedom  of  the 
Divine  action,  but  showing  as  a  matter  of  fact  how  this  freedom 
has  been  exhibited.  *  But  if  God,  notwithstanding  His  Divine 
sovereignty,  has  in  His  actual  dealings  with  mankind  shown  such 
unexpected  mercy,  what  becomes  of  your  complaints  of  injustice?' 

BiKiay,  There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  whether  this 
should  be  translated  '  because  God  wishes/  or  '  although  God 
wishes.'  (i)  In  the  former  case  (so  de  W.  and  most  commenta- 
tors) the  words  mean,  *  God  because  He  wishes  to  show  the 
terrible  character  of  His  wrath  restrains  His  hands,  until,  as  in  the 
case  of  Pharaoh,  He  exhibits  His  power  by  a  terrible  overthrow. 
He  hardened  Pharaoh's  heart  in  order  that  the  judgement  might 
be  more  terrible.'  (i)  In  the  latter  case  (Mey.-W.  Go.  Lips. 
Gif),  '  God,  although  His  righteous  anger  might  naturally  lead  to 
His  making  His  power  known,  has  through  His  kindness  delayed 
and  borne  with  those  who  had  become  objects  that  deserved  His 
wrath.'  That  this  is  correct  is  shown  by  the  words  *V  iroXX^  fiaKpo- 
Bvfiiqy  which  are  quite  inconsistent  with  the  former  interpretation, 
and  by  the  similar  passage  Rom.  ii.  4,  where  it  is  distinctly  stated 

r6  xpr^arhv  rov  Qtov  tis  fxtrdyoiav  at  oyft.  £ven  if  St.  Paul  occa- 
sionally contradicts  himself,  that  is  no  reason  for  making  him  do  so 
unnecessarily.  As  Liddon  says  the  three  points  added  in  this 
sentence,  the  natural  wrath  of  God  against  sin  and  the  violation  of 
His  law,  the  fact  that  the  objects  of  His  compassion  were  oKtwi 
opyriiy  and  that  they  were  fitted  for  destruction,  all  intensify  the 
difficulty  of  the  Divine  restraint. 

JKSci^aoOai  T^K  dfyy^K  icai  yKupiaai  ih  SuKardK  aurou  are  reminis- 
cences of  the  language  used  in  the  case  of  Pharaoh,  M€i(afuu  iv 

(TOi  r^v  dvvafjup  fiov. 

aK€f&i\  6pYT)s :  *  vessels  which  deserve  God's  anger ' ;  the  image  of 
the  previous  verse  is  continued.  The  translation  'destined  for 
God's  anger '  would  require  o'«v7  tls  opyfju :  and  the  change  of  con- 
struction from  the  previous  verse  must  be  intentional. 

•canipTiafji^Ka  cis  dirtiSXciav  :  *  prepared  for  destruction.'  The 
construction  is  purposely  different  from  that  of  the  corresponding 
words  S.  nporiToiixaatv.  St.  Paul  does  not  say  *  whom  God  pre- 
pared for  destruction '  (Mey.),  although  in  a  sense  at  any  rate  he 
could  have  done  so  (ver.  18  and  i.  24,  &c.),  for  that  would  conflict 
with  the  argument  of  the  sentence;  nor  does  he  say  that  they 
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had  fitted  themselves  for  destruclion  (Chrys.  Theoph.  Oecum. 
Grotius  Beng.),  although,  as  the  argument  in  chap,  x  shows,  he 
could  have  done  so,  for  this  would  have  been  to  impair  the  con- 
ception of  God's  freedom  of  action  which  at  present  he  wishes  to 
emphasize ;  but  he  says  just  what  is  necessary  for  his  immediate 
purpose — they  were  fitted  for  eternal  destruction  {dnuiKua  opp.  to 
awTjpia).  That  is  the  point  to  which  he  wishes  to  attract  our 
attention. 

23.  Kai  Iva  YK«ipur|}.  These  words  further  develop  and  explain 
God's  action  so  as  to  silence  any  objection.  St.  Paul  states  that 
God  has  not  only  shown  great  long-sutfering  in  bearing  with  those 
fitted  for  destruction,  but  has  done  so  in  order  to  be  able  to  show 
mercy  to  those  whom  He  has  called :  the  km  therefore  couples  ipa 
yimpiaji  in  thought  with  cV  iroXXg  fioKpoBvpiq,  St.  Paul  is  no  longer 
(see  ver.  24)  confining  himself  to  the  special  case  of  Pharaoh, 
although  he  still  remembers  it,  as  his  language  shows,  but  he  is 
considering  the  whole  of  God's  dealings  with  the  unbelieving  Jews, 
and  is  laying  down  the  principles  which  will  afterwards  be  worked 
out  in  full— that  the  Jews  had  deserved  God's  wrath,  but  that  He 
had  borne  with  them  with  great  long-suffering  both  for  their  own 
sakes  and  for  the  ultimate  good  of  His  Church.  In  these  verses,  as 
in  the  expression  ^  kot  cxXoy^i^  np63t(ns,  St.  Paul  is  in  fact  hinting 
at  the  course  of  the  future  argument,  and  in  that  connexion  they 
must  be  understood. 

On  the  exact  construction  of  these  words  there  has  been  great  variety  of 
opinion,  and  it  may  be  convenient  to  mention  some  divergent  views, 
(i)  WH.  on  the  authority  of  6,  several  minuscules,  Vulg.  Boh.  Sah.,  Orig.-lat. 
3/3  omit  leai.  This  makes  the  construction  simpler,  but  probably  for  that  very 
reason  should  be  rejected.  A  reviser  or  person  quoting  would  naturally  omit 
leai :  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  it  should  be  inserted :  moreover  on  such 
a  point  as  this  the  authority  of  versions  is  slighter,  since  to  omit  a  pleonastic  xai 
would  come  within  the  ordinary  latitude  of  interpretation  necessary  for  their 
purpose.  There  is  some  resemblance  to  xvi.  27.  In  both  cases  we  find  the 
same  MS.  supporting  a  reading  which  we  should  like  to  accept,  but  which 
has  much  the  appearance  of  being  an  obvious  correction,  (a)  Calv.  Grot, 
de  W.  Alf.  and  others  make  tecu  couple  Oikwv  and  Iva  yvtupltr^.  But 
this  obliges  us  to  take  $iAwy  .  .  .  Mti^aaOai  as  expressing  the  purpose 
of  the  sentence  which  is  both  impossible  Greek  and  gives  a  meaning 
inconsistent  with  fiaxpoOvfuif.  (3)  Fri.  Beyschlag  and  others  couple  tva 
yvoapia^  and  tls  dv^\€iay;  but  this  is  to  read  an  idea  of  purpose  into 
KarrjpTKffxiva  which  it  does  not  here  possess.  (4)  To  make  koI  tya 
give  the  apodosis  of  the  sentence  c/  ii  ^v§yKtv  (01s.  Ewald,  &c.),  or  to 
create  a  second  sentence  repeating  cl,  leat  </  ha  .  .  .  (supposing  a  second 
ellipse),  or  to  find  a  verb  hidden  in  ixaXfiTty,  supposing  that  St.  Paul  meant 
to  write  xai  cl  iva  yvwpiaif  .  .  .  iKd\€a€v  but  changed  the  construction  and  put 
the  verb  into  a  relative  sentence  (Go.  Oltramare) ;  all  these  are  quite  im- 
possible and  quite  unnecessary  constructions. 

tAk  irXouTOK,  K.T.X. :  cf.  ii.  4 ;  £ph.  iii.  1 6  Kara  to  wXovtos  r^t  d6(rfs 


auTov, 
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&  irp<n)To(|ia9CK  els  %6iav  :  the  best  commentary  on  these  words 
is  Rom.  viii.  28-30. 

We  mav  note  the  very  striking  nse  made  of  this  metaphor  of  the  potter^s 
wheel  and  the  cap  by  Browning,  Habbi  ben  £tra,  xxvi-xzxii.  We  may 
especially  illustrate  the  words  &  wfnniroiftanw  tls  S^oy. 

Bnt  I  need  now  as  then, 
Thee,  God,  who  monldest  men; 


So  take  and  use  thy  work  1 

Amend  what  flaws  may  lurk, 
What  strain  o'  the  stuff,  what  warpings  past  the  aim ! 

My  times  be  in  Thy  handl 

Perfect  the  cup  as  planned ! 
Let  age  approve  of  youth,  and  death  complete  the  same ! 

24.  06s  ical  iKrfXcacK  i^yMs  :  '  even  us  whom  He  has  called.' 
The  ovs  is  attracted  into  the  gender  of  ^fw.  The  relative  clause 
gives  an  additional  fact  in  a  manner  not  unusual  with  St.  Paul 

Rom.  i.  6  cV  oU  icrrt  KOi  vfAtU :  2  Tim.  i.  10  0«»rto-airrof  dc  {W^y  icai 
d(l>Bap<riav  dUk  rou  cvayycXun/,  th  t  iriBtfu  iy^  ^hp^i-   The  calling  of  the 

Gentiles  is  introduced  not  because  it  was  a  difficulty  St.  Paul  was 
discussing,  but  because,  as  he  shows  afterwards,  the  calling  of  the 
Gentiles  had  come  through  the  rejection  of  the  Jews. 

There  have  been  two  main  lines  of  interpretation  of  the  above 
three  verses,  (i)  According  to  the  one  taken  above  they  modify 
and  soften  the  apparent  harshness  of  the  preceding  passage  (19-21). 
That  this  is  the  right  view  is  shown  by  the  exegetical  con- 
siderations given  above,  and  by  the  drift  of  the  argument  which 
culminating  as  it  does  in  a  reference  to  the  elect  clearly  implies 
some  mitigation  in  the  severity  of  the  Divine  power  as  it  has  been 
described.  (2)  The  second  view  would  make  the  words  of  ver.  22 
continue  and  emphasize  this  severity  of  tone :  '  And  even  if  God  has 
borne  with  the  reprobate  for  a  time  only  in  order  to  exhibit  more 
clearly  the  terror  of  His  wrath,  and  in  order  to  reveal  His  mercy 
to  the  elect,  even  then  what  right  have  you — man  that  you  are — 
to  complain  ?'  Cf.  Calvin :  Ea  si  dotninus  ad  aliquod  tempus  patienUr 
smiinei  ,  .  .  ad  demonsiranda  suae  severitatis  iudicia  .  ,  ,  ad  virtutem 
suam  illustrandamy .  .  .praeierea  quo  inde  notior  fiat  ei  clarius  elucescat 
suae  in  electos  misericordiae  amplitudo :  quid  in  hoc  dispensaiione 
misericordiae  dignum  ? 

26.  ^  Kai :  '  and  this  point,  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  and  the 
calling  of  the  Gentiles,  is  foretold  by  the  prophet.'  St.  Paul  now 
proceeds  to  give  additional  force  to  his  argument  by  a  series  of 
quotations  from  the  O.  T.,  which  are  added  as  a  sort  of  appendix 
to  the  first  main  section  of  his  argument 

RoX^aw  .  .  .  ^YairqiJi^KTiK — quoted  from  the  LXX  of  Hosea  U.  23 
with  some  alterations.  In  the  original  passage  the  words  refer 
to  the  ten  tribes.    A  son  and  daughter  of  Hosea  are  named  Lo- 
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ammi,  *not  a  people'  and  Lo-ruhamah,  'without  mercy/  to  signify 
the  fallen  condition  of  the  ten  tribes ;  and  Hosea  prophesies  their 
restoration  (cf.  Hosea  i.  6,  8,  9).  St.  Paul  applies  the  principle 
which  underlies  these  words,  that  God  can  take  into  His  covenant 
those  who  were  previously  cut  oflf  from  it,  to  the  calling  of  the 
Gentiles.  A  similar  interpretation  of  the  verse  was  held  by  the 
Rabbis.  Pesachim  viii.  f.  Dixit  R.  Eliezer:  Non  alia  de  causa  in 
exilium  ei  captivitatem  misit  Detis  S,  B.  Israelem  inter  nationeSy  nisi 
ut facer ent  mullos  proselytos  S.  D.  Oseae  ii.  25  (23)  et  seram  earn 
mihi  in  terram.  Numquid  homo  seminat  satum  nisi  ut  colligat 
mullos  cor  OS  iritici?    Wetstein. 

The  LXX  reads  Wtiian  t^v  ol/e  ■^Xttjftivrjyy  koI  ipw  r^  od  Xa^  funr  Aa6s  fuv 
ft  <rv,  but  for  the  first  clause  which  agrees  with  the  Hebrew  the  Vatican 
substitutes  uyavrfaoj  lijv  oOk  ijyavrjfAivrjv,  St.  Paul  inverts  the  order  of  the 
clauses,  so  that  the  reference  to  rdv  od  \a6y  /uov,  which  seems  particularly  to 
suit  the  Gentiles,  comes  6rst,  and  for  ipu  substitutes  fcakicw  which  naturally 
crept  in  from  the  ftca\.€fftv  of  the  previous  verse,  and  changes  the  construc- 
tion of  the  clause  to  suit  the  new  word.  In  the  second  clause  St.  Paul  seems 
to  have  used  a  text  containing  the  reading  of  the  Vatican  MS.,  for  the  latter 
can  hardly  have  been  altered  to  harmonize  with  him.  St.  Peter  makes  use  of 
the  passage  with  the  reading  of  the  majority  of  MSS. :  ol  vorl  oi  Kads,  yvy  Si 
Aa^  BfoVj  ol  ovfc  ^fXtrffxivot,  vw  Si  iktrfOivrts  (l  Pet  ii.  lo). 

Kokiaia  with  a  double  accusative  can  only  mean  '  I  will  name/ 
although  the  word  has  been  suggested  by  its  previous  occurrence 
in  another  sense. 

26.  Ral  loraiy  iv  tu  t^itw  .  .  .  4kci  k.t.X.  St.  Paul  adds  a  passage 
with  a  similar  purport  from  another  part  of  Hosea  (i.  10).  The 
meaning  is  the  same  and  the  application  to  the  present  purpose 
based  on  exactly  the  same  principles.  The  habit  had  probably 
arisen  of  quoting  passages  to  prove  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles ;  and 
these  would  become  commonplaces,  which  at  a  not  much  later  date 
might  be  collected  together  in  writing,  see  Hatch,  Essays  in  Biblical 
Greeks  p.  103,  and  cf.  Rom.  iii.  10.  The  only  difference  between 
St.  Paul's  quotation  and  the  LXX  is  that  he  inserts  «ei ;  this  insertion 
seems  to  emphasize  the  idea  of  the  place,  and  it  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  understand  what  place  is  intended,  (i)  In  the  original  the  place 
referred  to  is  clearly  Palestine :  and  if  that  be  St.  Paul's  meaning 
he  must  be  supposed  to  refer  to  the  gathering  of  the  nations  at 
Jerusalem  and  the  foundation  of  a  Messianic  kingdom  there 
(cf.  xi.  26).  St.  Paul  is  often  strongly  influenced  by  the  language  and 
even  the  ideas  of  Jewish  eschatology,  although  in  his  more  spiritual 
passages  he  seems  to  be  quite  freed  from  it.  (2)  If  we  neglect 
the  meaning  of  the  original,  we  may  interpret  eVel  of  the  whole 
world.  *  Wheresoever  on  earth  there  may  be  Gentiles,  who  have 
had  to  endure  there  the  reproach  of  being  not  God's  people,  in 
that  place  they  shall  be  called  God's  people,  for  they  will  become 
members  of  His  Church  and  it  will  be  universal/ 
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27,  28.  St.  Paul  has  supported  one  side  of  his  statement  from 
the  O.  T.,  namely,  that  Gentiles  should  be  called ;  he  now  passes 
on  to  justify  the  second,  namely,  that  only  a  remnant  of  the  Jews 
should  be  saved. 

27.  <&K  j  6  dpi9|&6s  . . .  ^l  Ti)s  yiis :  quoted  from  the  LXX  of 
Is.  X.  22,  but  considerably  shortened.  The  LXX  differs  considerably 
from  the  Hebrew,  which  the  translators  clearly  did  not  understand. 
But  the  variations  in  the  form  do  not  affect  the  meaning  in  any 
case.  St.  Paul  reproduces  accurately  the  idea  of  the  original 
passage.  The  context  shows  that  the  words  must  be  translated 
*  only  a  remnant  shall  be  saved/  and  that  it  is  the  cutting  off  of 
Israel  by  the  righteous  judgement  of  God  that  is  foretold.  Prof. 
Cheyne  in  1884  translated  the  Hebrew :  *For  though  thy  people, 
O  Israel,  were  as  the  sand  of  the  sea,  only  a  remnant  of  them  shall 
return :  a  final  work  and  a  decisive,  overflowing  with  righteousness  I 
For  a  final  work  and  a  decisive  doth  the  Lord,  Jehovah  Sabaoth, 
execute  within  all  the  land.' 

28.  X<$yoK  ydp  ouktcXoik  koI  aurr^iiKWK  iroii^irci  Kupios  ^irl  ti)s  yi\s  I 
avvT€\S>v,  'accomplishing,'  irwritivtov^  'abridging.'     Cf.  Is.  xxviii.  22 

hi6ri    avifTfTtXtafUva    Koi    (rvvTrrfU}fifva    irpayyLara    (JKovaa    irapa    Kvpiov 

2a^u6,  A  n-oi^o-rt  M  waaay  r^v  y^v.  '  For  a  word,  accomplishing 
and  abridging  it,  that  is,  a  sentence  conclusive  and  concise,  will 
the  Lord  do  upon  the  earth.' 

Three  critical  points  are  of  some  interest : 

(i)  The  variations  in  the  M5>S.  of  the  Gr.  Test.  For  vvSktifA/M  {IvSXtfifM 
WH.)  of  the  older  MSS.  (KAB,  Eus.),  later  authorities  read  ieard\€ififM 
to  agree  with  the  LXX.  In  ver.  aS  X&yov  ycLp  avmXav  kox  avvrifiveay 
woiifiati  Kvptos  M  rrjs  yijs  is  the  reading  of  K  A  B  a  few  minusc.,  Pesh.  Boh. 
Aeth.,  Eus.  3/3;  Western  and  Syrian  authorities  add  after  avvTtixvojv^  kv 
iiKcuouviTQ'  5ti  \6yoy  ovvrfrfArnuvov  to  suit  the  LXX.  Alford  defends  the 
TR.  on  the  plea  of  homoeotelenton  {avvrittvwv  and  avvTiTtirjtihoy),  but  the 
insertion  of  yAp  after  \6yw  which  is  preserved  in  the  TR.  (where  it  is 
ungrammatlcal)  and  does  not  occur  in  the  text  of  the  LXX,  shows  that  the 
shortened  form  was  what  St.  Paul  wrote. 

(3)  The  variations  from  the  LXX.  The  LXX  reads  teal  t^  ytvrjTcu 
6  Xabs  *l(Tpa^\  ws  1)  afjifios  rrjs  SaXdffarjSf  r6  KardKet/x/M  avrSuv  ffc^rjfffrai. 
X6yoy  awriX&y  tcai  ffwriixvojv  Iv  ZixaioainrQ  hri  \6rfov  avirrtrfirifiirov  Kvpios 
v(HTja€t  kv  r$  otKoviUvy  6\jf.  St.  Paul  substitutes  dpi0fi6s  rav  vl&v  Icrpa^A, 
a  reminiscence  from  Hosea  i.  10,  the  words  immediately  preceding  those' 
quoted  by  him  above.  The  later  part  of  the  quotation  he  considerably 
shortens. 

(3)  The  variations  of  the  LXX  from  the  Hebrew.  These  appear  to  arise 
from  an  inability  to  translate.  For  '  a  final  work  and  a  decisive,  overflowing 
with  righteousness,'  they  wrote  '  a  word,  accomplishing  and  abridging  it  in 
righteousness,*  and  for  '  a  final  work  and  a  decisive,'  *  a  word  abridged  will 
the  Lord  do,*  &c 

29.  irpoeipif)KCK :  '  has  foretold.'  A  second  passage  is  quoted  in 
corroboration  of  the  preceding. 

ci  p.f|  Kiipios  K.T.X.,  quoted  from  the  LXX  of  Is*  L  9,  which 
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again  seems  adequately  to  represent  the  Hebrew.  *  Even  in  the 
O.  T.,  that  book  from  which  you  draw  your  hopes,  it  is  stated  that 
Israel  would  be  completely  annihilated  and  forgotten  but  for 
a  small  remnant  which  would  preserve  their  seed  and  name.' 


Tke  Power  and  Rights  of  God  as  Creator, 

St.  Paul  in  this  section  (vv.  19-29)  expands  and  strengthens 
the  previous  argument.  He  had  proved  in  vv.  14-18  the  absolute 
character  of  the  Divine  sovereignty  from  the  O.  T. ;  he  now 
proves  the  same  from  the  fundamental  relations  of  God  to  man 
implied  in  that  fact  which  all  his  antagonists  must  admit — that 
.  God  had  created  man.  I'his  he  applies  in  an  image  which  was 
common  in  the  O.  T.  and  the  Apocryphal  writings,  that  of  the 
potter  and  the  clay.  God  has  created  man,  and,  as  far  as  the 
question  of  'right'  and.  *  justice' goes,  man  cannot  complain  of 
his  lot.  He  would  not  exist  but  for  the  will  of  God,  and  whether 
his  lot  be  honourable  or  dishonourable,  whether  he  be  destined  for 
eternal  glory  or  eternal  destruction,  he  has  no  ground  for  speak- 
ing of  injustice.  The  application  to  the  case  in  point  is  very 
clear.  If  the  Jews  are  to  be  deprived  of  the  Messianic  salvation, 
they  have,  looking  at  the  question  on  purely  abstract  grounds, 
no  right  or  ground  of  complaint.  Whether  or  no  God  be 
arbitrary  in  His  dealings  with  them  does  not  matter :  they  must 
submit,  and  that  without  murmuring. 

This  is  clearly  the  argument.  We  cannot  on  the  one  hand 
minimize  the  force  of  the  words  by  limiting  them  to  a  purely 
earthly  destination :  as  Beyschlag,  '  out  of  the  material  of  the 
human  race  which  is  at  His  disposal  as  it  continues  to  come  into 
existence  to  stamp  individuals  with  this  or  that  historical  destina- 
tion,' implying  that  St.  Paul  is  making  no  reference  either  to  the 
original  creation  of  man  or  to  his  final  destination,  in  both  points 
erroneously.  St.  Paul's  argument  cannot  be  thus  limited.  It  is 
entirely  based  on  the  assumption  that  God  has  created  man,  and 
the  use  of  the  words  *U  doiav,  us  dncaKfiav  prove  conclusively  that 
he  is  looking  as  much  as  he  ever  does  to  the  final  end  and 
destination  of  man.  To  limit  them  thus  entirely  deprives  the 
passage  of  any  adequate  meaning. 

But  on  the  other  side  it  is  equally  necessary  to  see  exactly  how 
much  St.  Paul  does  say,  and  how  much  he  does  not.  He  never 
says,  he  carefully  avoids  saying,  that  God  has  created  men  for 
reprobation.  What  his  argument  would  bear  is  that,  supposing 
we  isolate  this  point,  the  *  rights '  of  man  against  God  or  of  God 
against  man,  then,  even  if  God  had  created  man  for  reprobation, 
man  could  have  no  grounds  for  complaint. 
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We  must  in  fact  remember — and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  under- 
stand St.  Paul  if  we  do  not — that  the  three  chapters  ix-xi  form 
one  very  closely  reasoned  whole.  Here  more  than  anywhere  else 
in  his  writings,  more  clearly  even  than  in  i.  i6 — iii.  26,  does  St.  Paul 
show  signs  of  a  definite  method.  He  raises  each  point  separately, 
argues  it  and  then  sets  it  aside.  He  deliberately  isolates  for  a  time 
the  aspect  under  discussion.  So  Mr.  Gore  (op,  ctt  p.  37)  :  '  His 
method  may  be  called  abstract  or  ideal :  that  is  to  say,  he  makes 
abstraction  of  the  particular  aspect  of  a  subject  with  which  he  is 
immediately  dealing,  and — apparently  indifferent  to  being  misun- 
derstood— treats  it  in  isolation ;  giving,  perhaps,  another  aspect  of 
the  same  subject  in  equal  abstraction  in  a  different  place.'  He 
isolates  one  side  of  his  argument  in  one  place,  one  in  another, 
and  just  for  that  very  reason  we  must  never  use  isolated  texts. 
We  must  not  make  deductions  from  one  passage  in  his  writings 
separated  from  its  contexts  and  without  modifying  it  by  other 
passages  presenting  other  aspects  of  the  same  questions.  The 
doctrinal  deductions  must  be  made  at  the  end  of  chap,  xi  and  not 
of  chap.  ix. 

St.  Paul  is  gradually  working  out  a  sustained  argument.  He 
has  laid  down  the  principle  that  God  may  choose  and  reject  whom 
He  wills,  that  He  may  make  men  for  one  purpose  or  another  just 
as  He  wills,  and  if  He  will  in  quite  an  arbitrary  manner.  But  it  is 
already  pointed  out  that  this  is  not  His  method.  He  has  shown 
long-suffering  and  forbearance.  Some  there  were  whom  He  had 
created,  that  had  become  fitted  for  destruction — as  will  be  shown 
eventually,  by  their  own  act.  These  He  has  borne  with — both 
for  their  own  sakes,  to  give  them  room  for  repentance,  and  be- 
cause they  have  been  the  means  of  exhibiting  His  mercy  on  those 
whom  He  has  prepared  for  His  glory.  The  Apostle  lays  down 
the  lines  of  the  argument  he  will  follow  in  chap.  xi. 

The  section  concludes  with  a  number  of  quotations  from  the 
O.  T.,  introduced  somewhat  irregularly  so  far  as  method  and 
arrangement  go,  to  recall  the  fact  that  this  Divine  plan,  which  we 
shall  find  eventually  worked  out  more  fully,  had  been  foretold  by 
the  O.  T.  Prophets. 

(The  argument  of  Rom.  ix-xi  is  put  for  English  readers  in  the 
most  accessible  and  clearest  form  by  Mr.  Gore  in  the  paper  often 
quoted  above  in  Siudia  Bibh'ca,  iii.  37,  '  The  argument  of  Romans 
ix-xi. ) 

The  Relation  of  St.  Pauls  Argument  in  chap,  ix 

to  the  Book  of  Wisdom, 

In  a  note  at  the  end  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  Romans  the  very  marked 
resemblance  that   exists   between   St.  FauFs  language  there  and  certain 
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passages  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom  has  been  pointed  out.  Again  in  the  ninth 
chapter  the  same  resemblance  meets  us,  and  demands  some  slight  treatment 
in  this  place.    The  passages  referred  to  occur  mostly  in  Wisdom  xi,  xii. 

There  is  first  of  all  similarity  of  subject.  Wisdom  x-xix  form  like 
Rom.  ix-xi  a  sort  of  Philosophy  of  History.  The  writer  devotes  himself  to 
exhibiting  Wisdom  as  a  power  in  the  world,  and  throughout  (influenced 
perhaps  by  associations  connected  with  the  place  of  his  residence^  contrasts 
the  fortunes  of  the  Israelites  and  EgA-ptians,  just  as  St.  Paul  makes  Moses 
and  Pharaoh  his  two  typical  instances. 

And  this  resemblance  is  continued  in  details. 

The  impossibility  of  resisting  the  Divine  power  is  more  than  once  dwelt 
on,  and  in  language  which  has  a  very  close  resemblance  with  passages  in  the 
Romans. 

Rom.  ix.  I9i  aolpcff /ioi  o2v,  T(  ^Ti  Wisd.  xi.  21  koI  Kpant  fipaxioy6s 

ftit^trai;  r^  ydp  fiovK^fiari  airrw       cov  ris  dyTiarrfatTai; 
rls  dySioTTfiet ;    ,  .  .  fii^  Ipu  t6  xu.l2Tisydpipu,Tl  iwolrjcai;  4 

wXdcfUL  Tff  vkdffatrri,  Ti  fit  ivol-  ris  AvridTrffferai  r^  KpifMri  aov; 
tfoas  oUtws;  ris  Sk  iyitaKiaft  aoi  Hard.  i$vvy  dnoXay- 

K&rojv,  A  ov  ivoifftras ;  1j  ris  fls  xard- 
araaiv  aoi  JAcvercTai  tKZueos  MarcL  ddi- 
KW  dvBpwiwy ; 

Both  writers  again  lay  great  stress  on  the  forbearance  of  God. 

Rom.  ix.   23,   33   c/  Sk  $tKwv  &  Wisd.  xii.  10  Kpivw  tk  leard  fipax^ 

Sfds    iy9ti^a(r$eu    rr^y    hp^y    koX  kWiovs  rovoy  fMtrayoias. 

yywpiaat  rd  Hvyaroy  axnw  fjytyKtv  xii.  30  cl  ydp  Ix^po^s  vatiojv  cov  itai 

iy   woW^   puxKpoBvpiff   cm€vij   6py^  6<pti\ofiiyovs  Baydrifi  fitrd  roffav- 

KarijpriffpLiya     tls     dvwktiay,  njs  iTtfidjprjcas  vpocoxjjs  Koi  Sc^aco/f, 

icnl  tva  yvupiffT^  rliy  irXovroy  r^s  d($£i/f  8ovr  xpCvovs  koX  rovoy   8(*  Sry  dttaK- 

airov  ivt  ffKtvij  iXiovs  /r.T.X.  kaySfiri   r^r  leaKias,  fitrd  w6<rris  dicpi" 

fitias  ixpiyas  rovs  viovs  cov  ; 

So  again  we  have  the  image  of  the  potter  used  by  both,  although  neither 
the  context  nor  the  purpose  is  quite  similar. 

Rom.  ix.  31  1j  ovK  cx((  k^owriav  Wisd.  xv.  7  latL  ydp  at  pa /if  its  dira- 

6  Kfpafitbs  rod  vrjXov,  ix  rov  \^y  yrjy  BXifioty  ivifiox^oy  wXdacti  vpos 
airov  <pvpdfiaros  iroifjaou  t  fiiy  tts  i/wriptaiav  i^fmy  Ixaaroy  dAA'  ix  rov 
rifi^  axtvos,  b  Sk  tls  drifuciy;  avrov  wtfXov  dytwXdaaro  rd  rt  rS>y 

MoBapSfy  ipywy  dovXa  aHfvrj,  rd  re 
kyavria,  irdy$*  <^fwi<us'  rovrojy  tk  kripov 
ris  knaarov  ioriy  ^  XP^^^^t  *^''t)*  ^ 
wijXovpy6s. 

The  particular  resemblance  of  special  passages  and  of  the  general  drift  of 
the  argument  combined  with  similar  evidence  from  other  parts  of  the  Epistle 
seems  to  suggest  some  definite  literary  obligation.  But  here  the  indcbted- 
ne.«s  ceases.  The  contrast  is  equally  instructive.  The  writer  of  the  Book  of 
Wisdom  uses  broad  principles  without  understanding  their  meaning,  is  often 
self  contradictory,  and  combines  with  ideas  drawn  from  his  Hellenic  culture 
crude  and  inconsistent  views.  The  problrm  is  the  distinction  between  the 
positions  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  the  Divine  economy.  Occasionally  we 
find  wide  univcrsalist  sentiments,  but  he  always  ccimes  back  to  a  strong 
nationalism.  At  one  time  he  says  (xi.  33-36)  :  *  But  Thou  hast  mercy  upon 
all .  .  .  Thou  lovest  all  the  things  that  are,  and  abhorrest  nothing  which 
Thou  hast  made  .  .  .  Thou  sparest  all :  for  they  are  Thine,  O  Lord,  Thou 
Lover  of  souls.*  But  shortly  after  we  read  (xii.  10)  :  *  Thou  gavest  them 
place  for  repentance,  not  being  ignorant  that  their  cogitation  would  never 
be  changed.  We  soon  find  in  fact  that  the  philosophy  of  the  Book  of 
Wisdom  is  strictly  limited  by  the  nationalist  sympathies  of  the  writer.    The 
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Gentiles  are  to  be  punished  by  God  for  being  enemies  of  His  people  and  for 
their  idolatry.  Any  forbearance  has  been  only  for  a  time  and  that  largely 
for  the  moral  instruction  thus  indirectly  to  be  given  to  the  Jews.  The  Jews 
have  been  punished,— but  only  slightly,  and  with  the  purpose  of  teaching 
them  :  the  Gentiles  for  their  idolatry  deserve  '  extreme  damnation.' 

If  St.  Paul  learnt  from  the  Book  of  Wisdom  some  expressions  iUnstrating 
the  Divine  power,  and  a  general  aspect  of  the  question :  he  obtained  nothing 
further.  His  broad  views  and  deep  insight  are  his  own.  And  it  is  interesting 
to  contrast  a  Jew  who  has  learnt  many  maxims  which  conflict  with  his 
nationalism  but  yet  retains  all  his  nairow  sympathies,  with  the  Christian 
Apostle  full  of  broad  sympathy  and  deep  insight,  who  sees  in  human 
afl'airs  a  purpose  of  God  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  world  being  worked  out. 


A  History  of  the  Interpretation  of  Rom.  ix.  6-29. 

The  difficulties  of  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Romans  are  so  great  that  few 
will  ever  be  satisfied  that  they  have  really  understood  it :  at  any  rate  an 
acquaintance  with  the  history  of  exegesis  upon  it  will  make  us  hesitate  to  be 
too  dogmatic  about  our  own  conclusions  A  survey  of  some  of  the  more 
typical  lines  of  comment  (nothing  more  can  be  attempted)  will  be  a  fitting 
supplement  to  the  general  discussion  given  above  on  its  meaning. 

The  earliest  theologians  who  attempted  to  construct  a  system  out  of  Gnostics. 
St.  PauVs  writings  were  the  Gnostics.  They  found  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  or  to  speak  more  correctly  certain  texts  and  ideas  selected  from  the 
Epistle  (such  as  Rom.  v.  14  and  viii.  19;  cl  liip.  Ref,  vii.  25)  and  generally 
misinterpreted,  very  congenial.  And,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  the 
doctrine  of  election  rigidly  interpreted  harmonized  with  tiieir  own  exclusive 
religious  pretensions,  and  with  the  key-word  of  their  system  ^vair.  We  are  not 
surprised  therefore  to  learn  that  Rom.  ix,  especially  ver.  14  sq.,  was  one  of  their 
s'rongholds,  nor  do  we  require  to  be  told  how  they  interpreted  it  (see  Origen 
De  Pritu.  III.  ii.  8,  vol.  xxi.  p.  267,  ed.  L.omTd.s^Phiioc.  xxi.  vol.  xxv.  p.  1 70; 
Comm.  in  Rom.  Praef.  vol.  vi.  p.  i  ;  and  Tert.  Adv.  Marcion.  ii.  14). 

I'he  interest  of  the  Gnostic  system  of  interpretation  is  that  it  determined  Origen. 
the  direction  and  purpose  of  Origen,  who  discusses  the  passage  not  only  in  his 
Commentary^  written  after  244  vii.  15-18,  vol.  vii.  pp.  160-180),  but  also  in 
the  third  book  of  the  De  Principiis,  written  before  231  (/?#  Prin,  III.  ii.  7-22, 
vol.  xxi.  pp.  265-303  =  Philoc.  xxi.  vol.  xxv.  pp.  164-190),  besides  some  few 
(>ther  passages.  His  exegesis  is  throughout  a  strenuous  defence  of  freewill. 
lOxcgctically  the  most  marked  feature  is  that  he  puts  vv.  14-19  into  the 
mouth  of  an  opponent  of  St.  Paul,  an  interpretation  which  influenced  sub- 
seciu^^nt  patristic  commentators.  Throughout  he  states  that  God  calls  men 
because  they  are  worthy,  not  that  they  are  worthy  because  they  are  called; 
aful  that  they  are  worthy  because  they  have  made  themselves  so.  Cf.  ad 
Rom.  vii.  17  (Lomm.  vii.  175)  Ut  enim  Jacob  esset  vas  ad  honorem  sancti- 
ficattimt  et  utile  Domino^  ad  omne  opus  bonum  paratum^  anima  eius 
KMF.NDAVERAT  SEMET  IPSAM  :  et  videns  Dcus puritcUem  eius^  et potestotem 
hahcns  ex  eadem  massa  facere  aliud  vas  ad  honorem^  aliud  ad  coniumeiiam, 
(acob  quidem,  qui  ut  diximus  emundaverat  semet  ipsumy  fecit  vas  cut 
honorem,  Esau  vero  cuius  animam  non  ITa  puram  NEC  ITA  sim- 
PIJCEM  viDiT,  ex  eadem  massa  fecit  vas  ad  contumeliam.  To  the  question 
that  may  be  asked,  how  or  when  did  they  make  themselves  such,  the  answer 
is,  *  In  a  state  of  pre  existence.*  DePrinc.  II.  ix.  7,  Lomm.  xxi.  225  igitursu:ut 
de  Esau  et  lacob  dily^entius  perscrutalis  scripturis  invenitur,  quia  non  est 
iniustitia  apud  Deum  ...  si  ex  praecedentis  videlicet  vitae  meritis 
digne  eum  electum  esse  sentiamus  a  Deo,  ita  ut  frairi  praeponi  mtrtretut 


ajo 
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See  also  III.  i.  ai.  Lomm.  xxi.  300.  The  hardening  of  Pharaoh's  heart  he 
explains  by  the  simile  of  rain.  The  rain  is  the  same  for  all,  bat  under  its 
innnence  well -cultivated  fields  send  forth  good  crops,  ill-cultivated  fields 
thistles,  &c.  (cf.  Heb.  vi.  7,  8\  So  it  is  a  man's  own  soal  which  hardens 
itself  by  refusing  to  yield  to  the  Divine  grace.  The  simile  of  the  potter  he 
explains  by  comparing  2  Tim.  ii.  30,  ai.  *  A  soul  which  has  not  cleansed 
itself  nor  purged  itself  of  its  sins  by  penitence,  becomes  thereby  a  vessel  for 
dishonour.  And  God  knowing  the  character  of  the  souls  He  has  to  deal 
with,  although  He  does  not  foreknow  their  future,  makes  use  of  them — ^as 
for  example  Pharaoh — to  fulfil  that  part  in  history  which  is  necessary  for 
His  purpose. 
Influence  Origen*s  interpretation  of  this  passage,  with  the  exception  of  his  doctrine 

of  Origen  of  pre-existence,  had  a  very  wide  influence  both  in  the  East  and  West.  In 
the  West  his  interpretation  is  followed  in  the  main  by  Jerome  {Epist.  i  ao 
ad  Hedibiam  de  qtuustioniims  la,  cap.  10,  Migne  xxii.  997),  by  Pelagius 
(Migne  xxx.  687-0:;!),  and  Sedulius  Scotus  (Migne  ciii.  83-93).  In  the  East, 
alter  its  influence  had  prevailed  for  a  century  and  a  half,  it  became  the 
starting-point  of  the  Antiochene  exegesis.  Of  this  school  Diodore  is  un- 
fortunately represented  to  us  only  in  isolated  fragments;  Theodore  is  strongly 
influenced  by  Origen;  Chrysostom  therefore  may  be  taken  as  its  best  and  most 
distinguished  representative.  His  comment  is  contained  in  the  XVIth  homily 
on  the  Romans,  written  probably  before  his  departure  from  Antioch,  that  is 
before  the  year  398. 
Chrysos-  Chrysostom  is  like  Origen  a  strong  defender  of  Freewill.    As  might  be 

torn.  expected  in  a  member  of  the  Antiochene  school,  he  interprets  the  passage  in 

accordance  with  the  purpose  of  St.  Paul,  i.e.  to  explain  how  it  was  the  Jews 
had  been  rejected.  He  refers  ver.  9  to  those  who  have  become  true  sons  of 
God  by  Baptism.  *■  You  see  then  that  it  is  not  the  children  of  the  flesh  that 
are  the  children  of  God,  but  that  even  in  nature  itself  the  generation  by 
means  of  Baptism  from  above  was  sketched  out  beforehand.  And  if  you 
tell  me  of  the  womb,  I  have  in  return  to  tell  you  of  the  water.'  On  ver.  16 
he  explains  that  Jacob  was  called  because  he  was  worthy,  and  was  known  to 
be  such  by  the  Divine  foreknowledge :  1)  icar  licXcr^v  wpdOtais  rov  0cov  is 
explained  as  ^  iicKoyil  1)  xard  vp6$€aiv  ical  vp6yy<uaiv  jtvoftiytf.  On  w.  14-ao 
Chrysostom  does  not  follow  Origen.  nor  yet  does  he  interpret  the  verses  as  ex- 
pressing St.  PauVs  own  mind ;  but  he  represents  him  in  answer  to  the  objection 
that  in  this  case  God  would  be  unjust,  as  putting  a  number  of  hard  cases  and 
texts  which  his  antagonist  cannot  answer  and  thus  proving  that  man  has  no  right 
to  object  to  God's  action,  or  accuse  Him  of  injustice,  since  he  cannot  understand 
or  follow  Him.  '  What  the  blessed  Paul  aimed  at  was  to  show  by  all  that 
he  said  that  only  God  knoweth  who  are  worthy.*  Verses  ao.  ai  are  not 
introduced  to  take  away  Freewill,  but  to  show  up  to  what  point  we  ought 
to  obey  God.  For  if  he  were  here  speaking  of  the  will,  God  would  be 
Himself  the  creator  of  good  or  evil,  and  men  would  be  free  fix>m  all 
responsibility  in  these  matters,  and  St.  Paul  would  be  inconsistent  with 
himself.  What  he  does  teach  is  that  *  man  should  not  contravene  God,  but 
yield  to  His  incomprehensible  wisdom.*  On  w.  32-24  ^c  says  that  Pharaoh 
has  been  fitted  for  destruction  by  his  own  act ;  that  God  has  left  undone 
nothing  which  should  save  him,  while  he  himself  had  left  undone  nothing 
which  would  lead  to  his  own  destruction.  Yet  God  had  home  with  him  with 
great  long-suffering,  wishing  to  lead  him  to  repentance.  '  Whence  comes 
it  then  that  some  arc  vessels  of  wrath,  and  some  of  mercy  ?  Of  their  own 
free  choice.  God  however  being  very  good  shows  the  same  kindness  to  both.* 
The  commentaries  of  Chrysostom  became  supreme  in  the  East,  and  very 
largely  influenced  all  later  Greek  commentators,  Theodoret  (sec.  v),  Photius 
(sec.  ix),  Oecumenius  (sec.  x),  Theophylact  (sec.  xi),  Euthymius  Zigabenus 
(sec.  xii),  &C. 
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The  tradition  of  the  Greek  commentators  is  preserved  in  the  Russian  Church.  Russian 
Modem  Sclavonic  theology  presents  an  interesting  subject  for  study,  as  it  is  comment- 
derived  directly  from  Chrysostom  and  John  of  Damascus,  and  has  hardly  aries. 
been  illuminated  or  obscured  by  the  strong,  although  often  one-sided,  influ- 
ence of  Augustine  and  Western  Scolasticism.  In  the  Clommentary  of  Bishop 
Theophanes ""  on  the  Romans  (he  died  in  1894)  published  at  Moscow  in 
1890,  we  find  these  characteristics  very  clearly.  Just  as  in  Chrysostom  we 
find  the  passage  interpreted  in  accordance  not  with  ^  priori  theories  as  to 
Grace  and  Predestination,  but  with  what  was  clearly  St  PauVs  purpose,  the 
problem  of  the  *  Unbelief  of  the  Jews  in  the  presence  of  Christianity.'  And 
also  as  in  Chrysostom  we  find  w.  11,  13  explained  on  the  giounds  of  Fore- 
knowledge,-and  Pharaoh's  destruction  ascribed  to  his  own  act.  On  ver.  18 : 
*■  The  word  ^*  he  hardeneth  "  must  not  be  understood  to  mean  that  God  by  His 
power  effected  a  hardening  in  the  heart  of  the  disobedient  like  Pharaoh,  but 
that  the  disobedient  in  character,  under  the  working  of  God*s  mercies,  them- 
selves, according  to  their  evil  character  do  not  soften  themselves,  but  more  and 
more  harden  themselves  in  their  obstinacy  and  disobedience.'  So  again 
on  vv.  a 2,  23 :  *■  God  prepared  the  one  to  be  vessels  of  mercy,  the  others 
fashioned  themselves  into  vessels  of  wrath.'  And  the  commentary  on  these 
verses  concludes  thus :  *  Do  not  be  troubled  and  do  not  admit  of  the  thought 
that  there  is  any  injustice,  or  that  the  promise  has  failed ;  but  on  the  contrary 
believe,  that  God  in  all  his  works  is  good  and  right,  and  rest  yourselves  in 
devotion  to  His  wise  and  for  us  unsearchable  destinations  and  divisions.' 
There  is,  in  fact,  a  clear  conception  of  the  drift  and  purpose  of  St.  Paul's 
argument,  but  a  fear  of  one-sided  predestination  teaching  makes  a  complete 
grasp  of  the  whole  of  the  Apostle's  meaning  impossible. 

The  commentary  generally  quoted  under  the  name  of  Ambrosiaster  has  an  Augustine; 
interest  as  containing  probably  the  earliest  correct  exposition  of  w.  14-19. 
But  it  is  more  convenient  to  pass  at  once  to  St.  Augustine.     His  exposition 
of  this  passage  was  to  all  appearance  quite  independent  of  that  of  any  of  his 
predecessors. 

The  most  complete  exposition  of  the  ninth  chapter  of  Romans  is  found  in 
the  treatise  Ad  Simplicianum^  i.  qu.  a,  written  about  the  year  397,  and  all  the 
leading  points  in  this  exposition  are  repeated  in  his  last  work,  the  Opus 
imperfectum  contra  lulianumy  i.  141.  The  main  characteristics  of  the 
commentary  are  that  ( i )  he  ascribes  w.  14*19  to  St.  Paul  himself,  and  considers 
that  they  represent  his  own  opinions,  thus  correcting  the  false  exegesis  of  Origen 
and  Chrysostom,  and  (2)  that  he  takes  a  view  of  the  passage  exactly  opposite 
to  that  of  the  latter.  The  purpose  of  St.  Paul  is  to  prove  that  works  do 
not  precede  grace  but  follow  it,  and  that  Election  is  not  based  on  foreknowledge, 
for  if  it  were  based  on  foreknowledge  then  it  would  imply  merit.  Ad  Simplie. 
i.  qn.  2,  $  2  Ut  scilicet  non  se  quisque  arbitrctur  ideo percepisse  gratiam,  quia 
bene  operatus  est ;  sed  bene  operari  non  posse  ^  nisi  per  fidem  perceperit 
grcuiam  ...  $  3  Prima  est  igitur  gratia^  secunda  opera  bona.  The  instance 
of  Jacob  and  Esau  proves  that  the  gift  of  the  Divine  grace  is  quite  gratuitous 
and  independent  of  human  merit — that  grace  in  fact  precedes  faith.  §  7  Nemo 
enim  credit  qui  non  vocatur  . .  .  Ergo  ante  omne  meriium  est  gratia.  Even 
the  will  to  be  saved  must  come  from  God.  Nisi  eius  voccUione  non  volumus. 
And  again :  §  lo  Noluit  ergo  Esau  et  non  cucurrit :  sedei  si  voluisset  et  cucur- 
rissetf  Dei  adiutorio  pervenissety  qui  ei  etiam  velle  et  currere  vocando  prae- 
staret,  nisi  vocationis  contemptu  reprobus fieret.  It  is  then  shown  that  God 
can  call  whom  He  will,  if  He  only  wills  to  make  His  grace  congruous.  Why 
then  does  He  not  do  so  ?  The  answer  lies  in  the  incomprehensibility  of  the 
Divine  justice.    The  question  whom  He  will  pity  and  whom  He  will  not 

*  For  a  translation  of  portions  of  this  Commentary,  we  are  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Birkbeck,  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
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depends  upon  the  hidden  justice  of  God  which  no  human  standard  can  measure. 
§  i6  Si/  igiiur  hocfixum  atque  immobile  in  mente  sobria  pietate  atque  sicUnli 
in  fide  ^  quod  nulla  est  iniqui/as  apud  Deum :  atque  ita  tenacissime  firmissi- 
nuquecredatur,  idipsum  quod  Deus  cuius  vult  miseretur  et  quern  vult  obdurate 
hoc  estf  cuius  vult  miseretur ,  et  cuius  non  vult  non  miseretur^  esse  cdicuius 
occultae  atque  ab  humane  modulo  ifsvestigabilis  aequitatis'.  and  so  again,  aequi- 
tote  occultissima  et  cd>  humanis  sensibus  remotissima  iudicat.  God  is  always 
just.  His  mercy  cannot  be  understood.  Those  whom  He  calls,  He  calls  out  of 
pity ;  those  whom  He  does  not.  He  refuses  to  call  out  of  justice.  It  is  not  merit 
or  necessity  or  fortune,  but  the  depths  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God 
which  distinguishes  vessels  of  wrath  from  vessels  of  mercy.  And  so  it  is  for 
the  sake  of  the  vessels  of  mercy  that  He  postpones  the  punishment  of  the 
vessels  of  anger.  They  are  the  instruments  of  the  safety  of  others  whom 
God  pities. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  lines  of  St.  Augustine's  interpretation. 
Although  from  time  to  time  there  might  be  controversies  about  his  views  on 
Grace,  and  there  might  be  a  tendency  to  modify  some  of  the  harder  sides  of 
his  system,  yet  his  exegesis  of  this  passage,  as  compared  with  that  of  Origen 
or  Chrysostom,  became  supreme  in  the  West.  It  influenced  first  the  exegesis 
and  doctrine  of  the  Schoolmen,  and  then  that  of  the  Reformation  and  of  Calvin. 
For  the  middle  ages  it  may  be  sufficient  to  take  Abclard  (1079-1142)  and 
Thomas  Aquinas  (1227-1274).  Both  were  largely  influenced  by  Augustine; 
but  whereas  in  the  case  of  Abelard  the  influence  was  onl*'  indirect,  in 
Aquinas  we  have  the  clearest  and  most  perfect  example  of  the  Augustinian 
exposition. 

Abelard.  Abelard  (Migne  clxxviiL  91 1)  makes  a  somewhat  strange  division  of  the 

Epistle,  attaching  the  exposition  of  ix.  1-5  to  the  end  of  chap.  viii.  He 
begins  his  fourth  book  with  ix.  6.  In  vv.  6--13  he  sees  a  vindication  of  the 
freedom  of  the  Divine  will  in  conferring  grace,  but  only  in  relation  to  Jacob. 
*  That  the  election  of  Jacob,'  he  says,  *  that  is  the  predestination,  may  remain 
unmoved.'  The  choice  depends  solely  on  the  Divine  grace.  Verses  14-19  he 
explains  as  the  objection  of  an  opponent,  to  which  St.  Paul  gives  an  answer, 
ver.  20,  *  Who  art  thou?'  The  answer  is  a  rebuke  to  the  man  who  would 
accuse  God  of  iniquity.  God  may  do  what  He  will  >vith  those  whom  He  has 
created :  imo  multopotius  Deo  licere  quocunque  modo  voluerit  creaturam  suam 
tractare  atque  disponere,  qui  obnoxius  nullo  tenelur  debito,  antequam  quid- 
quam  ilia  promerecUur.  Men  have  no  more  right  to  complain  than  the 
animals  of  their  position.  There  is  no  injustice  with  God.  He  does  more 
for  mankind  by  the  impiety  of  Judas  than  by  the  piety  of  Peter.  Quis  enim 
fidelium  nesciat,  quam  optime  usus  sit  summa  ilia  impietate  Ituiae,  cuius 
exsecrabili  perditione  totius  humani  generis  redemptiotuni  est  operatus. 
Then  he  argues  at  some  length  the  question  why  man  should  not  complain, 
if  he  is  not  called  as  others  are  called  to  glory ;  and  somewhat  inconsistently 
he  finds  the  solution  in  perseverance.  God  calls  all,  He  gives  grace  to  all, 
but  some  have  the  energy  to  follow  the  calling,  while  others  arc  slothful 
and  negligent.  Sic  et  Deo  nobis  quotidie  re,ipmm  coelorum  offerente^  alius 
regni  tpsius  desiderio  accensus  in  bonis  persevered  operibus^  alius  in  sua 
torpescit  ignavia.  On  w.  22,  23  he  says  God  bore  with  the  wickedness  of 
Pharaoh  both  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  repent,  and  that  He  might  use 
his  crimes  for  the  common  good  of  mankind. 

Aquinas.  In  contrast  with  the  somewhat  hesitating  and  inconsistent  character  of 

Abelard's  exposition,  Aquinas  stands  out  as  one  of  the  best  and  clenrcst  com- 
mentaries written  from  the  Augustinian  standpomt.  The  modem  reader  must 
learn  to  accustom  himself  to  the  thoroughness  with  which  each  point  is 
discussed,  and  the  minuteness  of  the  sub <li visions,  but  from  few  exponents  will 
he  gain  so  much  insight  into  the  philosophical  questions  discussed,  or  the 
logical  difficulties  the  solution  of  which  is  attempted* 
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The  purpose  of  the  section  is,  he  says,  to  discuss  the  origin  of  Grace,  to  do 
which  the  Apostle  makes  use  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  difficulties 
implied  in  the  rejection  of  the  Jews.  Apostolus  supra  necessitatem  et  vir- 
tutem  graiiae  demonsiravit :  hie  incipit  agere  de  origine  graitae,  utrum  ex  sola 
Dei  electione  detur.  out  detur  ex  meritis  praecedentium  operuniy  occasione 
aecepta  ex  eo,  quod  Judaei  qui  videbantur  divinis  obsequiis  mancipati,  exci- 
derant  a  gratia.  In  w.  6-13  the  errors  of  ihe  Jews,  of  the  Manichaeans 
(who  believed  that  human  actions  were  controlled  by  the  stars  which  appeared 
at  the  time  of  their  birth),  of  the  Pelagians,  of  Origen  (the  pre- existence  of 
souls)  are  condemned,  and  it  is  shown  that  God  chose  men,  not  because  they 
were  holy,  but  that  they  might  be  holy :  unum  alteri  praeeiigity  non  quia 
sanctus  erat^  sed  ut  sanctus  esset.  In  vv.  14-18  St.  Paul  snows  from  Scripture 
that  there  is  no  injustice  either  in  Predestination  or  in  Reprobation.  God 
has  predestined  the  just  to  life  for  merits  which  He  has  Himself  conferred  on 
them,  the  wicked  to  destruction  for  sins  which  come  from  themselves.  Deus 
proposuit  se  punitwum  malos  propter  peccatay  quae  a  se  ipsis  habent  non 
a  Deo.  lustos  autem  proposuit  se  praemiaiurum  propter  merita  quae  a  se 
ipsis  non  habent.  All  lies  in  the  will  of  God ;  we  notice  indeed  that  among 
other  erroneous  opinions  one,  that  of  merita  consequentia  gratiam.—tht  view 
apparently  of  Abelard — is  refuted.  There  is  no  injustice.  *  Di'^tributive  justice 
has  a  place  in  cases  of  debt,  but  not  in  cases  of  pity.'  If  a  man  relieves 
one  beggar,  but  not  another,  he  is  not  unjust ;  he  is  kind-hearted  towards  one. 
Similarly  if  a  man  for^ves  only  one  of  two  offenders,  he  is  not  unjust ;  he  is 
merciful  towards  one,  just  towards  the  other. 

In  the  instance  of  Pharaoh  two  readings  are  discussed,  Xifrz/oz//  and  excitavi. 
If  the  first  be  taken  it  shows  that,  as  the  wicked  are  worthy  of  immediate  de- 
stniction,  if  they  are  saved  it  is  owing  to  the  clemency  of  God  ;  if  the  second, 
God  does  not  cause  wickedness,  except  by  permitting  it ;  He  allows  the 
wicked  by  His  good  judgement  to  fall  into  sin  on  account  of  the  iniquity  they 
have  committed.  Quod  quidem  non  est  intelligcndum  hoc  niodo  quod  Deus 
in  homine  causal  maiitiam,  sed  est  intelligendum  permissive,  quia  scilicet  in 
iusto  suo  iudicio  permittil  aliquos  ruere  in  peccaium  propter  praecedentes 
iniquitates.  Deus  malitiam  ordinat  non  causal.  In  vv.  19-24  he  says 
there  are  two  questions,  (i)  Why,  speaking  generally,  should  He  choose  some 
men  and  not  choose  others?  (2)  Why  should  He  choose  this  or  that  man  and 
not  someone  else?  The  second  of  these  is  treated  in  vv.  19-21 ;  to  it  there  is 
no  answer  but  the  righteous  will  of  God.  No  man  can  complain  of  being 
unjustly  treated,  for  all  are  deserving  of  punishment.  The  answer  to  the  first 
is  contained  in  vv.  22-24.  In  order  to  exhibit  both  His  justice  and  His 
mercy,  there  must  be  some  towards  whom  He  shows  His  justice,  some 
towards  whom  He  can  show  His  mercy.  The  former  are  those  who  are  naturally 
fitted  for  eternal  damnation  :  God  has  done  nothing  but  allow  them  to  do 
what  they  wish.  Vasa  apta  in  interitum  he  defines  as  in  se  habentia  aptitu- 
dinem  ad  aetemam  damnationem ;  and  adds  Hoc  autem  solus  Deus  circa  eos 
agilj  quod  eos  permittit  agere  quae  concupiscunl.  He  has  in  fact  borne  with 
them  both  for  their  own  sakes,  and  for  the  sake  of  those  whom  He  uses  to 
exhibit  the  abundance  of  His  goodness — a  goodness  which  could  not  be 
apparent  unless  it  could  be  contrasted  with  the  fate  of  the  condemned. 
Signanter  autem  dicit  [ul  ostenderet  divitias  gloriae  sitae^  quia  ipsa  con- 
demnatio  et  reprobatio  malorum  quae  est  secundum  Dei  iustiiiamy  manifestcU 
et  commendat  sanctorum  gloriam  qui  ab  ipsa  tali  miseria  liberantur. 

The  antithesis  which  was  represented  among  patristic  commentators  by 
Augustine  and  Chrysostom  was  exaggerated  at  the  Reformation  by  Calvin 
and  Arminius.  Each  saw  only  his  own  side.  Calvin  followed  Augustine, 
and  exaggerated  his  harshest  teaching  :  Arminius  showed  a  subtle  power  oif 
finding  Freewill  even  in  the  most  unlikely  places. 

The  object  of  St  Paul,  according  to  Calvin,  is  to  maintain  the  freedom  of 
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CalTiii*  the  Dhine  election.    This  is  absolutely  gratnitoos  on  God's  part,  and  quite 

hidcpendcnt  of  man.  In  the  salvation  of  the  just  there  is  nothing  above 
God  s  goodness^  in  the  panishment  of  the  wicked  there  is  nothing  above  His 
severity :  the  one  He  predestinates  to  salvation,  the  other  to  eternal  damna- 
tion. This  detennination  is  quite  independent  of  foreknowledge,  for  there 
can  be  nothing  in  man's  £illen  nature  which  can  make  God  show  kindness  to 
him.  The  predestination  of  Pharaoh  to  destruction  is  dependent  on  a  just 
bat  secret  connsel  of  God :  the  wprd  '  to  harden '  most  be  taken  not  only  fcr^ 
misszTfe,  but  as  signifying  the  action  of  the  Divine  wrath.  The  min  of  the 
wicked  is  described  not  as  foreseen,  bat  as  ordained  bv  His  will  and  coonseL 
It  was  not  merely  foreknown,  bat,  as  Solomon  sav-s.  the  wicked  were  created 
that  they  might  perish.  There  is  no  means  of  tilling  the  principle  by  which 
one  is  taken  and  another  rejected;  it  lies  in  the  secret  counsels  of  God. 
None  deserve  to  be  accepted.  The  wrath  of  God  against  Pharaoh  was  post- 
poned that  others  might  be  terrified  by  the  horrible  judgement,  that  God^s 
power  might  be  dispUyed,  and  His  mercy  towards  the  elect  made  more  clear. 
As  God  is  especially  said  to  prepare  the  ve^;  els  of  glory  for  glory,  it  follows 
that  the  preparation  of  the  vessels  of  wrath  ( qually  comes  from  Him  ;  other- 
wise the  Apostle  would  have  said  that  they  had  prepared  themselves  for 
destruction.  Before  they  were  created  their  fate  was  assigned  to  them.  They 
were  created  for  destruction. 

Arminius.  Arminius  represents  absolute  antagonism  on  every  point  to  the<e  views. 

The  purpose  of  the  chapter  is,  he  says,  the  same  as  that  of  the  Epistle, 
looked  at  from  a  special  point  of  view.  While  the  aim  of  the  Epistle  is  to 
prove  '  Justification  by  Faith,*  in  this  chapter  St.  Paul  defends  his  argument 
against  Jews  who  had  urged :  'It  overthrows  the  promises  of  God,  therefore 
it  is  not  true.'  By  the  words  a(Mres«ed  to  Rebecca  He  signified  that  He  had 
from  eternity  resolved  not  to  admit  to  His  privileges  ail  the  children  of 
Abraham,  but  those  only  whom  He  should  select  in  accordance  with  the 
plan  He  had  laid  down.  This  plan  was  to  extend  His  mercy  to  those  who 
had  faith  in  Him  when  He  called  and  who  believed  on  Christ,  not  to  those 
who  sought  salvation  by  works.  The  passage  that  follows  (ver.  14  ff.) 
shows  that  God  has  decided  to  give  His  mercy  in  His  own  way  and  on  His 
own  plan,  that  is  to  give  it  not  to  him  who  runs,  to  him  that  is  who  strives 
after  it  by  works,  but  to  him  who  seeks  it  in  the  wav  that  He  has  appointed. 
And  this  is  perfectly  just,  because  He  has  Himself  announced  this  as  Hb 
method.  Then  the  image  of  the  potter  and  the  clay  is  introduced  to  prove, 
not  the  absolute  soverei^ty  of  God,  but  His  right  to  do  what  He  wilt,  that 
is  to  name  His  own  conditions.  He  has  created  man  to  become  something 
better  than  he  was  made.  God  has  made  man  a  vessel :  man  it  is  who 
makes  himself  a  bad  vessel.  God  decrees  on  certain  conditions  to  make 
men  vessels  of  glory  or  vessels  of  wrath  according  as  they  do  or  do  not  fuliil 
these  conditions.     The  condition  is  Justification  by  Faith. 

The  systems  of  Arminius  and  Calvin  were  for  the  most  part  supreme 
during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  in  the  exegesis  of  this  chapter, 
althou;;h  there  were  from  time  to  time  si;:,ms  of  historical  methods  of  inter- 
pretation. Hammond  for  example,  the  English  divine  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  in  his  paraphrase  adopts  methods  very  much  beyond  those  of  his 
time.  But  gradually  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  defects  or 
inadequacy  of  both  views  became  apparent.  It  was  quite  clear  that  as 
against  Arminius  Calvin's  interpretation  of  chap,  ix  was  correct,  that  St. 
Paul's  object  in  it  wa^?  not  to  prove  or  defend  justification  by  faith,  but  to 
discuss  the  question  l)ebind  it,  why  it  was  that  some  had  obtained  justification 
by  faith  and  others  had  not.  But  equally  clear  was  it  that  Calvin's  inter- 
pretation, or  rather  much  of  what  he  had  read  into  his  interpretation,  was 
inconsistent  with  chap,  x,  and  the  language  which  St.  Paul  habitually  nses 
elsewhere.    This  apparent  inconsistency  then  must  be  recognized.     How 
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must  it  be  treated  f  Varioas  answers  have  been  given.  Fritzsche  asserts  Fritzsche. 
that  St.  Paul  is  carried  away  hy  his  argument  and  unconsciously  contradicts 
himself.  *  It  is  evident  that  what  St.  Paul  writes  is  not  only  inconsistent  with 
itself  but  absolutely  contradictory.*  If  the  Jews,  it  is  asserted  in  chap,  ix, 
were  first  chosen  and  then  rejected,  it  was  the  malignity  of  God  and  not  their 
own  pervcrbity  which  caused  their  fall.  If  God  had  decreed  their  fall  for 
a  time  (chap,  xi),  they  could  not  be  blamed  if  they  had  fallen ;  and  yet  in 
chap.  X  they  are  blnm^d.  Alultis  saepe  a4:cidii  ut  amicum  foriunae  fulmine 
percussum  erecturi  studio  consolandi  argumenlis  cupide  uterentur  neque  ab 
omni  parte  firmis  et  quorum  unum  cum  altero  parum  consisteret.  Et 
melius  sibi  Paulus  consensisset ^  si  Aristotelis  non  Gamaiielis  alumnus 
fuisset. 

Meyer  admits  the  discrepancy  but  explains  it  differently.  '  As  often  as  we  Meyer, 
treat  only  one  of  the  two  truths,  God  is  absolutely  free  and  all-sufficient y  and 
man  has  moral  freedom  and  is  in  virtue  of  his  proper  self -del emiituUion  and 
responsibility  a  liberum  agens,  the  author  of  his  salvcUion  or  perdition,  and 
carry  it  out  in  a  consistent  theory  and  therefore  in  a  one-sided  method,  we 
are  compelled  to  speak  in  such  a  manner  that  the  other  truth  appears  to  be 
annulled.' .  .  .*  The  Apostle  has  here  wholly  taken  his  position  on  the 
absolute  standpoint  of  the  theory  of  our  dependence  upon  God,  and  that 
with  all  the  boldness  of  clear  consistency.'  .  . .  'He  allows  the  claims  uf 
both  modes  of  consideration  to  stand  side  by  side,  just  as  they  exist  side  by 
side  within  the  limits  of  human  thought.*  According  to  Meyer  in  fact  the 
two  points  of  view  are  irreconcileable  in  thought,  and  St.  Paul  recognizing 
this  does  not  attempt  to  reconcile  them. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  different  varieties  of  opinion 
in  the  views  of  modem  scholars.  One  more  specimen  will  be  sufficient. 
The  solution  offered  by  Beyschlag.  He  maintains  that  all  interpretations  are  Beyzchlag 
wrong  which  consider  that  St.  Paul  is  concerned  with  anything  either  before  or 
after  this  life.  It  is  no  eternal  decree  of  God,  nor  is  it  the  future  destiny  of 
mankind  that  he  is  dealing  with.  It  is  merely  their  position  in  history  and 
in  the  world.  Why  has  he  chosen  one  race  (the  Jews)  for  one  purpose, 
another  race  (the  Egyptians)  for  another?  He  is  dealing  with  nations  not 
individuals,  with  temporal  not  spiritual  privileges. 

The  above  sketch  will  present  the  main  lines  of  interpretation  of  these 
verses,  and  will  serve  as  a  supplement  to  the  explanation  which  has  been 
given  above.  We  must  express  our  obligations  in  compiling  it  to  W^eber 
(Dr.  Valentin),  Kritische  Geschichte  der  Exegese  des  9.  Kapitels  resp.  der 
Verse  14-23  des  Komerbriefes,  bis  auf  Chrysostomus  und  Augusiinus  ein- 
schiesslichf  and  to  lieyschlag  (Dr.  Willibald),  Die  paulinische  Theodieee, 
Romer  IX-XIf  who  have  materially  lightened  the  labour  incurred. 


ISRAEIi  ITSEIiF  TO  BIiAMS  FOR  ITS  REJECTION. 


30 -X.  13.  The  reason  that  God  has  rejected  Israel 
is  that,  though  they  sought  righteousness^  they  sought  it  in 
their  own  way  by  means  of  works,  not  in  God's  way  through 
faith.  Hence  when  the  Messiah  came  they  stumbled  as  had 
been  foretold  (vv.  30-33).  They  refused  to  give  up  thetr 
own  method,  that  of  Laiv,  althottgh  Law  had  come  to  an  end 
in  Christ  (x.  1-4),  a:nd  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  old 
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system  was  difficult  if  not  impossible  (ver.  5),  while  the  new 
system  was  easy  and  within  the  reach  of  all  (w.  6-10),  indeed 
universal  in  its  scope  (w.  11-13). 

IX.  ^  What  then  is  the  position  of  the  argument  so  far  ?  One 
fact  is  clear.  A  number  of  Gentiles  who  did  not  profess  to  be 
in  pursuit  of  righteousness  have  unexpectedly  come  upon  it; 
a  righteousness  however  of  which  the  characierisiic  is  that  it  is  not 
earned  by  their  own  efforts  but  is  the  product  of  faith  in  a  power 
outside  them.  "  Israel  on  the  other  hand,  the  chosen  people  of 
God,  although  making  strenuous  efforts  after  a  rule  of  moral  and 
religious  life  that  would  win  for  them  righteousness,  have  not 
succeeded  in  attaining  to  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  rule. 
^  How  has  this  come  about  ?  Because  they  sought  it  in  their  own 
way,  not  in  God's  way.  They  did  not  seek  it  by  faith,  but  their  aim 
was  to  pursue  it  by  a  rigid  performance  of  works.  **  And  hence 
that  happened  to  them  which  the  Prophet  Isaiah  foretold.  He 
spoke  (xxviii.  16)  of  a  rock  which  the  Lord  would  lay  in  Zion 
and  foretold  that  if  a  man  put  his  trust  in  it,  he  would  never 
have  cause  to  be  ashamed.  But  elsewhere  (viiL  14)  he  calls  it 
*  a  stone  of  stumbling  and  a  rock  of  offence,'  implying  that  those 
who  have  not  this  faith  will  consider  it  a  stumbling-block  in  their 
way.  This  rock  is,  as  you  have  always  been  told,  the  Messiah.  The 
Messiah  has  come;  and  the  Jews  through  want  of  faith  have 
regarded  as  a  cause  of  offence  that  which  is  the  comer  stone  of 
the  whole  building. 

X.  ^  Let  me  pause  for  a  moment,  brethren.  It  is  a  serious 
accusation  that  I  am  bringing  against  my  fellow-countrymen.  But 
I  repeat  that  I  do  it  from  no  feeling  of  resentment.  How  great  is 
my  heart's  good  will  for  them  !  How  earnest  my  prayer  to  God 
for  their  salvation  !  *  For  indeed  as  a  fellow-countryman,  as  one 
who  was  once  as  they  are,  I  can  testify  that  they  are  full  of  zeal 
for  God.  That  is  not  the  point  in  which  they  have  failed ;  it  is 
that  they  have  not  guided  their  zeal  by  that  true  knowledge  which 
is  the  result  of  genuine  spiritual  insight.  'Righteousness  they 
strove  after,  but  there  were  two  ways  of  attaining  to  it.  The  one 
was  God's  method  :  of  that  they  remained  ignorant.  The  other 
was  their  own  method :  to  this  they  clung  blindly  and  wilfully. 
They  refused  to  submit  to  God's  plan  of  salvation. 
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*  Their  own  method  was  based  on  a  rigid  performance  of  legal 
enactments.  But  that  has  been  ended  in  Christ.  Now  there  is 
a  new  and  a  better  way,  one  which  has  two  characteristics ;  it  is 
based  on  the  principle  of  faith,  and  it  is  universal  and  for  all  men 
alike,  "(i)  It  is  based  on  the  principle  of  faith.  Hence  it  is  that 
while  the  old  method  was  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  the  new  is 
easy  and  open  to  all.  The  old  method  righteousness  by  law,  that 
is  by  the  exact  performance  of  legal  rules,  is  aptly  described  by 
Moses  when  he  says  (Lev.  xviii.  5),  *  the  man  who  does  these 
things  shall  live,'  i.  e.  Life  in  all  its  fulness  here  and  hereafter  was 
to  be  gained  by  undeviating  strictness  of  conduct ;  and  that  con- 
dition we  have  seen  (i.  i8-iii.  20)  was  impossible  of  fulfilment. 
'But  listen  to  the  proclamation  which  righteousness  by  faith 
makes  to  mankind.  It  speaks  in  well-known  words  which  have 
become  through  it  more  real.  '  There  is  no  need  for  you  to  say, 
Who  will  go  up  into  heaven  ?  Heaven  has  come  to  you ;  Christ 
has  come  down  and  lived  among  men.  ''There  is  no  need  to 
search  the  hidden  places  of  the  deep.  Christ  has  risen.  There 
is  no  need  therefore  to  seek  the  living  among  the  dead.  You  are 
offered  something  which  does  not  require  hard  striving  or  painful 
labour.  *  The  word  of  God  is  very  nigh  thee,  in  thy  heart  and  in 
thy  mouth.*  And  that  word  of  God  is  the  message  of  faith,  the 
Gospel  which  proclaims  '  believe  and  thou  shalt  be  saved ' ;  and 
this  Gospel  we  preach  throughout  the  world.  "All  it  says  to  you 
is :  *  With  thy  mouth  thou  must  confess  J^sus  as  sovereign  Lord, 
with  thy  heart  thou  must  believe  that  God  raised  Him  from  the 
dead.'  '°For  that  change  of  heart  which  we  call  faith,  brings 
righteousness,  and  the  path  of  salvation  is  entered  by  the  con- 
fession of  belief  in  Christ  which  a  man  makes  at  his  baptism. 

"  (2)  This  is  corroborated  by  what  the  Prophet  Isaiah  said  (xxviii. 
r6)  in  words  quoted  above  (ix.  33),  the  full  meaning  of  which  we 
now  understand :  '  Everyone  that  belioveth  in  Him  (i.  e.  the 
Messiah)  shall  not  be  ashamed.'  Moreover  this  word  of  his, 
*  everyone,'  introduces  the  second  characteristic  of  the  new  method. 
It  is  universal.  *^  And  that  means  that  it  applies  equally  to  Jew 
and  to  Greek.  We  have  shown  that  the  new  covenant  is  open  for 
Greeks  as  well  as  Jews;  it  is  also  true  to  say  that  the  conditions 
demanded  are  the  same  for  Jew  as  for  Greek.     The  Jew  cannot 
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keep  to  his  old  methods;  he  must  accept  the  new.  And  this 
must  be  so,  because  there  is  for  all  men  alike  one  Redeemer, 
who  gives  the  wealth  of  His  salvation  to  all  those  whoever  they 
may  be  who  call  on  His  name.  ''  And  so  the  prophet  Joel,  fore- 
telling the  times  of  the  foundation  of  the  Messianic  kingdom, 
says  (ii.  32)  *  Everyone  that  shall  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord 
(i.  e.  of  the  Messiah)  shall  be  saved.'  When  the  last  days  come,  in 
the  times  of  storm  and  anguish,  it  is  the  worshippers  of  the 
Messiah,  those  who  are  enrolled  as  His  servants  and  call  on  His 
Name,  who  will  find  a  strong  salvation. 


1.  80-X.  21.  St.  Paul  now  passes  to  another  aspect  of  the 
subject  he  is  discussing.  He  has  considered  the  rejection  of 
Israel  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Divine  justice  and  power,  he 
is  now  to  approach  it  from  the  side  of  human  responsibility.  The 
concluding  verses  of  the  ninth  chapter  and  the  whole  of  the  tenth 
are  devoted  to  proving  the  guilt  of  Israel.  It  is  first  sketched  out 
in  ix.  30-33.  Israel  have  sought  righteousness  in  the  wrong  way, 
in  that  they  have  rejected  the  Messiah.  Then  St.  Paul,  over- 
whelmed with  the  sadness  of  the  subject,  pauses  for  a  moment 
(x.  I,  2)  to  emphasize  his  grief.  He  returns  to  the  discussion  by 
pointing  out  that  they  have  adhered  to  their  own  method  instead 
of  accepting  God's  method  (vv.  2,  3).  And  this  in  spite  of 
several  circumstances ;  (i)  that  tJje  old  method  has  been  done 
away  with  in  Christ  (ver.  4) ;  (2)  that  while  the  old  method 
was  hard  and  difficult  the  new  is  easy  and  within  the  reach  of 
all  (vv.  5-10) ;  (3)  that  the  new  method  is  clearly  universal  and 
intended  for  all  alike  (w.  11-13).  At  ver.  14  he  passes  to  another 
aspect  of  the  question :  it  might  still  be  asked :  Had  they  full 
opportunities  of  knowing?  In  w.  14-21  it  is  shown  that  both 
through  the  full  and  universal  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and 
through  their  own  Prophets,  they  have  had  every  opportunity  given 
them. 

30.  T(  oSk  IpofifiCK;  The  oZv,  as  is  almost  always  the  case  in 
St.  Paul,  sums  up  the  results  of  the  previous  paragraph.  What 
then  is  the  conclusion  of  this  discussion  ?  *  It  is  not  that  God's 
promise  has  failed,  but  that  while  Gentiles  have  obtained  "righteous- 
ness," the  Jews,  though  they  strove  for  it,  have  failed.'  This  summary 
of  the  result  so  far  arrived  at  leads  to  the  question  being  asked ; 
Why  is  it  so  ?  And  that  introduces  the  second  point  in  St.  Paul's 
discussion — the  guilt  of  the  Jews. 

8ti  cOkti  IC.T.X.  There  are  two  constructions  possible  for  these 
words.  I.  The  sentence  on  . ,  .  rriv  *V  martas  may  contain  the 
answer  to  the  question  asked  in  rt  oip  ipov/uw;  This  interpretation 
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is  probably  right.  The  difl&culty,  however,  is  that  nowhere  else  in 
this  Epistle,  where  St.  Paul  uses  the  expression  r/  olv  ipovfitv^  does 
he  give  it  an  immediate  answer.  He  follows  it  by  a  second 
question  (as  in  ix.  14) ;  and  this  is  not  a  mere  accident.  It  is 
a  result  of  the  sense  of  deliberation  contained  in  the  previous 
words  with  which  a  second  question  rather  than  a  definite  state- 
ment seems  to  harmonize.  2.  The  alternative  rendering  would  be 
to  take  the  words  5ri  .  ,  .  tkl>$a<r€v^  as  such  a  second  question. 
'  What  shall  we  say  then  ?  Shall  we  say  that,  while  Gentiles  who 
did  not  seek  righteousness  have  obtained  it,  Israel  has  not  attained 
to  it?'  The  answer  to  this  question  then  would  be  a  positive 
one,  not  given  directly  but  implied  in  the  further  one  dtari ;  *  Yes, 
but  why?' — The  difficulty  in  this  construction,  which  must  tell 
against  it,  is  the  awkwardness  of  the  appended  sentence  diicaioawijv 
li€  TTjv  fK  moTcwff.  Llpslus'  suggestion  that  &ri  =  *  because '  is  quite 
impossible. 

idyr\ :  '  heathen,'  not  *  the  heathen ' ;  some,  not  all :  nam 
nonnulli  pagani  fidem  turn  Chrisio  adiunxeranty  rb  vkiiptaixa  t&u 
€6vS>v  ad  Chrisii  sacra  nondum  accesserat.     Fri. 

Si«SKorra  .  .  .  KaWXapc:  'correlative  terms  for  pursuing  and 
overtaking*  (Field,  Otium  Norvicense,  iii.  p.  96).  The  metaphor 
as  in  rp^xovTOi  (ver.  16)  is  taken  from  the  racecourse,  and  probably 
the  words  were  used  without  the  original  meaning  being  lost  sight 
of:  cf.  I  Cor.  ix.  24.  The  two  words  are  coupled  together 
£xod.  XV.  9  ;  Ecclus.  xi.  10;  zxvii.  8;  Phil.  iii.  12  ;  Herod,  ii.  30; 
Lucian,  Hermot,  77.  dia>«rf(y  is  a  characteristic  Pauline  word  occur- 
ring ill  letters  of  all  periods:  i  Thess.  (i),  i  Cor.  (i),  Rom.  (4), 
Phil.  (2),  I  Tim.  (i),  2  Tim.  (i). 

SiKaioaiinrii^  hi  limits  and  explains  the  previous  use  of  the  word. 
*  But  remember,  (and  ihis  will  explain  any  difficulty  that  you  may 
have),  that  it  was  U  niareas' :  cf.  iii.  22  diKoioirvvrj  di  Btovi  i  Cor. 
ii.  6  <ro<puuf  dc  XaXoGfiey  cy  rolg  rcAcioif*  ao^iav  dc  ov  rov  al&vo£ 
rovTov. 

Some  small  variations  of  reading  may  be  jnst  noticed.  In  ver.  31  the 
second  hiKoioavvri^  after  ctr  v6iiov  of  the  TR.  is  omitted  by  decisive  authority, 
as  also  is  ¥6ixov  (after  tftyw)  in  ver.  3a,  and  ydp  after  vf>off4feoif/a¥.  In  ver.  33 
iras  read  by  the  TR.  has  crept  in  from  x.  1 1 ,  and  Western  MSS.  read  06  fSf 
tcaraiaxvyO^  to  harmonize  with  the  LXX. 

81.  'lapo^X  8^  K.T.X.  These  words  contain  the  real  difficulty  of 
the  statement,  of  which  alone  an  explanation  is  necessary,  and  is 
given.  *  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  some  Gentiles  even  without 
seeking  it  have  attained  righteousness,  Israel  has  failed.' 

v6}Lov  SiKaioo-i5nr|s :  *  a  rule  of  life  which  would  produce  righteous- 
ness' :  cf.  iii.  27  p6tios  niaT€o>s :  vii.  21. 

odK  c^6aae :  *  did  not  attain  it ' ;  they  are  represented  as  con- 
tinually pursuing  after  something,  the  accomplishment  of  which 
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as  continually  escapes  them.  All  idea  of  anticipation  has  been 
lost  in  <l>6dvat  in  later  Greek,  cf.  Phil.  iii.  i6;  Dan.  iv.  19  (Theod.) 

€<f^curt¥  €ls  rbv  oipavdv, 

82.  Sti  q&k  in  TioTccjs  .  .  .  irpoaitLQ^av,  Two  constructions  are 
possible  for  these  words,  (i)  We  may  put  a  comma  at  €fryi»v  and 
supply  dimKovrn.  Then  the  passage  will  run :  *  Why  did  they  not 
attain  it  ?  because  pursuing  after  it  not  by  faith  but  by  works  they 
stumbled/  &c.  ;  or  (2)  we  may  put  a  full  stop  at  tpyv>¥  and  supply 
ihioi^av.  *  Why  did  they  not  attain  it  ?  because  they  pursued  after 
it  not  by  faith  but  by  works,  they  stumbled,'  &c.  The  sentence  has 
more  emphasis  if  taken  in  this  way,  and  the  grammatical  construc- 
tion is  on  the  whole  easier. 

dXX'  6«  H  IpyuK.  The  m  introduces  a  subjective  idea.  St.  Paul 
wishes  to  guard  himself  from  asserting  definitely  that  f£  €py»p  was 
a  method  by  w|iich  v6fiov  ducaioavvrfs  might  be  pursued.  He  there- 
fore represents  it  as  an  idea  of  the  Jews,  as  a  way  by  which  they 
thought  they  could  gain  it.  So  in  2  Cor.  ii.  17  oXX*  iis  <f  ctXuc/xvctnr 
represents  the  purpose  and  aim  of  the  Apostle;  2  Cor.  xi.  17 
h  AaXo),  ov  Kara  Kvpiov  XaXc^,  dXX*  »s  iv  d<f}po<rvvjf  represents  an  aspect 
from  which  his  words  may  be  regarded  ;  Philem.  1 4  tva  ^117  cl>r  Kara 

dvayiaiv  rh  dyaB6v  aov  ^  dKka  Kara  iieovaiov :    *  even   the   appearance 

of  constraint  must  be  avoided '  (cf.  Lightfoot,  ad  loc).  The  or 
gives  a  subjective  idea  to  the  phrase  with  which  it  is  placed,  but  the 
exact  force  must  be  determined  by  the  context. 

irpoa^Kotl^aK :  npoaKoirrdv  rivi  means  '  not  to  stumble  over  by 
inadvertence,'  but '  to  be  annoyed  with,'  *  show  irritation  at,'  The 
Jews,  in  that  the  cross  was  to  them  a  a-KtlvbaXov,  had  stumbled 
over  Christ,  shown  themselves  irritated  and  annoyed,  and  expressed 
their  indignation,  see  Grm.  Thayer,  sud  voc, 

Tu  Xi6w  Tou  irpoaK^f&f&aTOs :  '  a  stone  which  causes  men  to 
stumble.'  Taken  from  the  LXX  of  Is.  viii.  14.  The  stone  at 
which  the  Jewish  nation  has  stumbled,  which  has  been  to  them 
a  cause  of  offence,  is  the  Christ,  who  has  come  in  a  way,  which, 
owing  to  their  want  of  faith,  has  prevented  them  from  recognizing 
or  accepting  Him,  cf.  i  Pet.  ii.  8. 

33.  iSou,  Ti6t)p.i  ^i'  Zi&K  K.T.X.  The  quotation  is  taken  from  the 
LXX  of  Is.  XX viii.  16,  fused  with  words  from  Is.  viii.  14.  The 
latter  part  of  tiie  verse  is  quoted  again  x.  11,  and  the  whole  in 
I  Pet.  ii.  6. 

A  comparison  of  the  different  variations  is  interesting,  (i)  The  LXX 
reads  IM  lyw  kfi0dWoa  th  rd  $€fii\ta  Itjoay.  In  both  the  passages  in  the 
N.T.  the  words  are  l^ov  riBrjiu  i¥  Tidn^.  (2)  For  the  LXX  \i0ov  iroXvrtXfi 
itcKtMriv  dxpoyMfiaiov  fyrtfjiov,  St.  Peter  reads  dicpoyoifyicuw  ixXtieruv  ivri/wv : 
while  St.  Paul  substitutes  \l0ov  vpoffKdfifmros  /ni  virpav  ffxaifSdXov  taken 
from  Is.  viii.  14  xal  olx  ^^  >dOov  vpoffKufifiari  awayiii<rt<r0€  ovbl  &s  virpca 
jrriittaTi,  Here  St.  Peter  ii.  8  agrees  with  St.  Paul  in  writing  irirpa  tfKavhaKov 
iotwtrpas  rr^/iari,     (3)  The  LXX  proceeds  f(s  rd  Btiikkia  aifrrp^  which  both 
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St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  omit.  (4)  The  LXX  proceeds  xai  6  wiartvonr  ob  fii^ 
icaTaiffxw^.  Both  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  bring  out  the  personal  xeference 
by  inserting  in'  aiiT$,  while  St.  Paul  reads  icaTcuaxw^o'cTai  and  in  z.  11 
adds  vas. 

In  a^TbL  Personal,  of  the  Messiah,  '  He  that  believeth  on  Him 
shall  not  be  ashamed.'     St.  Paul  inserts  the  words,  both  here  and  in 

X.  II,  to  emphasize  the  personal  reference.  If  the  reference  were 
impersonal,  the  feminine  would  be  required  to  agree  with  the 
nearest  word  n€rf}a, 

Karaioxui^i^acTai.  Either  an  incorrect  translation  of  the  Hebrew, 
or  based  on  a  different  reading.  The  RV.  of  Isaiah  reads  '  shall 
not  make  haste.' 

In  the  O.  T.  neither  of  these  passages  has  any  direct  Messianic 
reference.  In  both  Jehovah  is  the  rock  founded  on  Zion.  In 
Is.  viii.  14  He  is  represented  as  a  'stumbling-block'  to  the 
unbeliever ;  in  Is.  xxviii.  16  He  is  the  strength  of  those  that  believe 
in  Him.  But  from  the  very  beginning  the  word  XiOot  was  applied 
to  Christ,  primarily  with  reference  to  Ps.  ex  viii.  22  *  the  Stone 
wliich  the  builders  rejected'  (Matt.  xxi.  42;  Mark  xii.  10;  Luke 
XX.  1 7 ;  Acts  iv.  1 1  by  St.  Peter).  The  other  passages  in  which 
the  word  XtTor  was  used  in  the  LXX  came  to  be  applied  as  here, 
and  in  Eph.  ii.  20  aKfyoymvialov  is  used  almost  as  a  proper  name. 
By  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr  \i6os  is  used  almost  as  a  name  of  the 

Christ :  cctto)  kui  ravra  ovrtos  t^ovra  a>s  Xeyeir,  icac  ort  TraOrjr6v  Xpiaros 
irpo€(f)fjT€v6fj  fiiWfiv  fivai  kol  \i6os  KikXt^ai  (Dial.  36.  p.  122  C  ed. 
Olto)  :  6  yap  XpKTTOS  fiaaikfifs  Koi  lfp€vg  /cat  ^c6f  Koi  Kvpios  koX  HyyiXos 
K€U  avBfxanoi  Koi  apxitrrpaTrfyn^  koi  \i$os   (ib.   34.  p.  1 1 2  D.)      These 

quotations  seem  to  imply  that  \i6os  was  a  name  for  the  Messiah 
among  the  Jews,  and  that  Justin  wishes  to  prove  that  Christ  fulfils 
that  title,  and  this  seems  to  be  corroborated  by  quotations  from 
Jewish  writings,  not  only  in  later  books  but  even  earlier.  In  Is. 
viii.  14,  Sanhedrin  38.  i  Filius  Davidis  non  venit  donee  duae 
domus  patrum  ex  Israele  deficiant,  quae  sunt  Aechmaloiarcha  Baby- 
lonictis  et  princeps  terrae  Israeliticae  q.  d,  Et  erii  in  Sanctuarium 
et  in  lapidem  percussionis  et  petram  offensionis  duabus  domibus 
Israel,  Is.  xxviii.  16  is  paraphrased  by  the  Targum  Jonathan^ 
Ecce  ego  constituam  in  Sion  regent y  *regem  /orient,  potenlem  et 
terribilem ;  corroborabo  eum  et  confortabo  eunt  dicit  Propheta, 
Ittsti  autem  qui  crediderint  haec  cum  venerit  tribulatio  non  com- 
movebuntury  and  some  apparently  read  regent  Messias  regent 
polententl  Ps.  cxviii.  22  is  paraphrased  by  the  same  Targum, 
Puerum  despexerunt  aedificatoreSy  qui  fuit  inter  filios  Israel  et 
meruit  constilui  rex  et  dominalor.  For  these  and  other  reflf.  see 
Schoettgen,  ii.  160,  606. 

A  comparison  of  Romans  and  i  Peter  shows  that  both  Apostles 
agree   in   quoting   the   same   passages  together,  and   both   have 
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a  number  of  common  variants  from  the  normal  text  of  the  LXX. 
This  may  have  arisen  from  St.  Peter's  acquaintance  with  the 
Romans;  but  another  hypothesis  may  be  suggested,  which  will 
perhaps  account  for  the  facts  more  naturally.  We  know  that  to 
prove  from  the  Scriptures  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  was  the  constant 
practice  of  the  early  Christians.  Is  it  not  possible  that  even  as  early 
as  this  there  may  have  been  collections  of  O.  T.  texts  used  for  con- 
troversial purposes  arranged  according  to  their  subjects,  as  were 
the  later  Tesiimonia  of  Cyprian,  where  one  of  the  chapters  is  headed: 
Quod  idem  et  lapis  dicius  sit  ( Test  ii.  i6)  ?  See  on  ix.  25,  26  supra. 
X.  1.  There  is  no  break  in  the  argument  between  this  chapter 
and  vv.  30-33  of  chap,  ix ;  but  before  expanding  this  part  of  the 
subject,  the  Apostle  pauses  for  a  moment,  impelled  by  his  own 
strong  feelings  and  the  deep  tragedy  of  his  count.)  man's  rejection, 
to  express  his  sorrow  and  affection. 

Mardon  admitted  into  his  text  ver.  a -4,  which  he  was  able  to  use  as 
a  proof  text  of  his  fundamental  doctrine  that  the  Jews  had  been  ignorant  of 
the  '  higher  God.*  The  whole  or  almost  the  whole  passage  which  follows 
X.  5-xi.  5a,  he  appears  to  have  omitted,  Zahn,  p.  518.   Text.  Adv.  Marc.  v.  13. 

dScX^oi.  The  position  increases  the  emphasis  of  a  word  always 
used  by  the  Apostle  when  he  wishes  to  be  specially  emphatic. 
The  thought  of  the  Christian  brotherhood  intensifies  the  contrast 
with  the  Israelites  who  are  excluded. 

yAv :  without  a  corresponding  dc.  The  logical  antithesis  is  given 
in  ver.  3. 

cfiSoKia :  *  good  will,' '  good  pleasure,'  not  'desire,'  which  the  word 
never  means. 

The  word  <v8o/ria  means  'good  pleasure'  either  (i)  in  relation  to  oneself 
when  it  comes  to  mean  'contentment/  Ecclus.  xxix.  33  \itX  tnKp^  leal  fitydK^ 
tvdoKiav  ix*  '  ib.  xxxv  (xxxii).  140/  6p$pi(ovTts  ivprfffovai  €ifBoKiav  ;  a  Thess. 
i.  II  Kol  nXfjpdfOTff  i»'a<rai'  cv^o/ctov  dya$wavvrjs  kox  tpyov  iriarcos  ^y  Svvdfifi :  J^. 
Sol.  xvi.  la:  or  (2)  in  relation  to  others,  'good  will,'  *  benevolence,*  Ecclus. 
ix.  la  /x^  thloicfiaTifs  Iv  fvSoKtq.  datdStv :  Phil.  i.  15  riyis  fiiv  did<p$6vov  icai 
ipiVj  Tivis  5i  Kol  8c'  t^SoKtay  ruy  Xpiaroy  tcqpvoaovdiy :  (3)  in  this  sense  it 
came  to  be  used  almost  technically  of  the  good  will  of  God  to  man,  £ph. 
i.  5  Kord  ri^r  MokUiv  rov  Of\-qftaros  avrov :  i.  9  icard  r^v  ({fdoKiay  aitrov : 
Ps.  SoL  viii.  39, 

The  above  interpretation  of  the  word  is  different  from  that  taken  by  Fritzsche 
{ad lac.),  Lft.  (ad  Phil,  i.  15),  Grm.  Thayer,  Lex.  (s.  v.),  Philippi  and  Tholuck 
{ad  ioc.).  The  word  seems  never  to  be  used  unqualified  to  mean  '  desire ' ;  the 
instance  quoted  by  Lft.  does  not  support  it. 

^  S^T|o-is :  non  or  asset  Paulus  si  absolute  reprobati  essent,     Beng. 
CIS  aunr\plav  =:  Iva  a-c^BSxri ;  cf.   ver.   4  ctV  diKaioavurjv  and  i.   5  tls 
vnaKo^v  iriarco>f. 

The  additions  ij  before  wpis  riiv  S(6y  and  itrny  before  th  cojrrjpiay  in 
the  TR.  are  giammatical  ex])lanation8.  The  reading  rov  'ler/wijA.  for  airS/y 
may  have  been  merely  an  explanatory  gloss,  or  may  have  arisen  through  the 
verse  being  the  beginning  of  a  lesson  in  church  services. 
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2.  jiapTupu  ydp.  This  gives  the  reason  for  St.  Paul's  grief. 
He  had  been  a  Jew  irtpunrortpi^s  {ijkoyr^t  xmapxc^v  (Gal.  i.  14;  cf. 
Acts  xxii.  3)  and  hence  he  knew  only  too  well  the  extent  both  of 
their  zeal  and  of  their  ignorance. 

li)XoK  e€ou.  Obj.  genitive :  '  zeal  for  God '  (not  as  in  2  Cor. 
xi.  2).  An  O.  T.  expression  ;  Judith,  ix.  4  efiiX^o-ov  t6v  (ij\6v  aov: 
Ps.  Ixviii  [Ixix];  cxviii  [cxix].  139  6  fiXos  roC  nUovGov:  1  Mace, 
ii.  58  p)Xo9  vofwv,  Jo wett  quotes  Philo,  Leg.  ad  Caium^  §  16  (Mang. 
ii.  562) '  Ready  to  endure  death  like  immortality  rather  than  suffer 
the  neglect  of  the  least  of  their  national  customs.*  St.  Paul  selects 
the  very  word  which  the  Jew  himself  would  have  chosen  to  express 
just  that  zeal  on  which  more  than  anything  else  he  would  have 
prided  himself. 

KOT  JmyKaNriK.  The  Jews  were  destitute,  not  of  yvSxrts,  but  of 
the  higher  disciplined  knowledge,  of  the  true  moral  discernment 
by  which  they  might  learn  the  right  way.  cViyiwo-tf  (see  Lft.  on 
Col.  i.  9,  to  whose  note  there  is  nothing  to  add)  means  a  higher 
and  more  perfect  knowledge,  and  hence  it  is  used  especially  and 
almost  technically  for  knowledge  of  God,  as  being  the  highest 
and  most  ()erfect  form  :  cf.  i.  28,  iii.  20. 

3.  dyKooui'T€s  Y<ip.  This  verse  gives  the  reason  for  ov  kot 
'iiriyvmaiVf  and  the  antithesis  to  ff  piv  fiiSoKia,  dyvoovm-ts  means  '  not 
knowing,'  *  being  ignorant  of,'  not  *  misunderstanding.'  St.  Paul 
here  states  simply  the  fact  of  the  ignorance  of  his  fellow-country- 
men ;  he  does  not  yet  consider  how  far  this  ignorance  is  culpable : 
that  point  he  makes  evident  later  (vv.  1 4  sq.). 

T^v  ToC  6cou  SiKaioauntiK  .  .  .  t^k  Ihiav,  St.  Paul  contrasts  two 
methods  of  righteousness.  On  the  one  side  there  was  the  righteous- 
ness which  came  from  God,  and  was  to  be  sought  in  the  manner 
He  had  prescribed,  on  the  other  was  a  righteousness  which  they 
hoped  to  win  by  their  own  methods,  and  by  their  own  merit. 
Their  zeal  had  been  blind  and  misdirected.  In  their  eagerness  to 
pursue  after  the  latter,  they  had  remained  ignorant  of  and  had  not 
submitted  to  the  method  (as  will  be  shown,  a  much  easier  one) 
which  God  Himself  had  revealed. 

&ir€Tdyr\iTav,  Middle,  *  submit  themselves,'  cf  Jas.  iv.  7  ;  i  Pet, 
ij«  13  J  V.  5  ;  Winer,  §  xxxiv,  2.  p.  327  E.T. 

The  second  9ticaio<r6vrpf  after  ISinv  of  the  TR.  is  supported  by  K  only 
among  good  authorities,  and  by  Tisch.  only  among  recent  editors;  it  it 
omitted  by  A  B  D  E  P,  Vulg.  Boh.  Arm.,  and  many  Fathers. 

4.  tAos  y&p  y6\kov  k.t.X.  St.  Paul  has  in  the  preceding  verse 
been  contrasting  two  methods  of  obtaining  diKaioavmj ;  one,  that 
ordained  by  God,  as  ix.  32  shows,  a  method  €k  irloT€<os\  the  other 
that  pursued  by  the  Jews,  a  method  Bta  »6pov.  The  latter  has  ceased 
to  be  possible,  as  St.  Paul  now  proves  by  showing  that,  by  the  coming 
of  Christ  Law  as  a  means  of  obtaining  righteousness  had  been 
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brought  to  an  end.  The  ydp  therefore  introduces  the  reason,  not 
for  the  actual  statement  of  ver.  3,  that  the  Jews  had  not  submitted 
to  the  Divine  method,  but  for  what  was  implied — that  they  were 
wrong  in  so  doing. 

tAos  :  '  end,'  *  termination.'  Law  as  a  method  or  principle  of 
righteousness  had  been  done  away  with  in  Christ.  *  Christ  is  the 
end  of  law  as  death  is  the  end  of  life.'    Gif.   Cf.  Dem.  C  Eubuliden^ 

1306,  25   icaiTOi  watriv  tirriv  a»Bpanois  r^Kos  roiv  jStov  Bdvaros  (quoted 

by  Fri.  and  by  many  writers  after  him). 

The  theological  idea  of  this  verse  is  much  expanded  in  later 
Epistles,  and  is  connected  definitely  with  the  death  of  Christ :  Eph. 
ii.  15  *He  abolished  in  His  flesh  the  enmity,  even  the  law  of 
commandments  contained  in  ordinances';  Col.  ii.  14  'Having 
blotted  out  the  bond  written  in  ordinances  that  was  against  us, 
which  was  contrary  to  us :  and  He  hath  taken  it  out  of  the  way, 
nailing  it  to  the  cross.'     This  last  passage  is  paraphrased  by  Lft. : 

*  Then  and  there  [Christ]  cancelled  the  bond  which  stood  valid 
against  us  (for  it  bore  our  own  signature),  the  bond  which  engaged 
us  to  fulfil  all  the  law  of  ordinances,  which  was  our  stem  pitiless 
tyrant.  Ay,  this  very  bond  hath  Christ  put  out  of  sight  for  ever, 
nailing  it  to  His  cross,  and  rending  it  with  His  body,  and  killing 
it  in  His  death.'  And  as  he  points  out,  a  wider  reference  must 
be  given  to  the  expression;  it  cannot  be  confined  to  the  Jews. 
The  ordinances,  although  primarily  referring  to  the  Mosaic  law, 

*  will  include  all  forms  of  positive  decrees  in  which  moral  or  social 
principles  are  embodied  or  religious  duties  defined ;  and  the  "  bond  *' 
is  the  moral  assent  of  the  conscience  which  (as  it  were)  signs  and 
seals  the  obligation.' 

*  Although  the  moral  law  is  eternal,  yet  under  the  Gospel  it  loses 
its  form  of  external  law,  and  becomes  an  internal  principle  of  life.' 
Lid. 

r6f&ou :  *  Law '  as  a  principle  (so  Weiss,  Oltramare,  Gif.),  not 
the  Law,  the  Mosaic  Law  (so  the  mass  of  commentators).  It  is 
not  possible  indeed  to  lay  stress  on  the  absence  of  the  article  here, 
because  the  article  being  dropped  before  rtkot  it  is  naturally  also 
dropped  before  vrf/aov  (see  on  ii.  13),  and  although  St.  Paul  might 
have  written  rh  yap  rikos  Toiv  vofiov,  yet  this  would  not  exactly  have 
suited  his  purp)Ose,  for  rcXos  is  the  predicate  of  the  sentence  thrown 
forward  for  emphasis.  But  that  the  application  of  the  term  must 
be  general  is  shown  by  the  whole  drift  of  the  argument  (see  below), 
by  the  words  napri  t«  martvovrt  proving  that  the  passage  cannot  be 
confined  to  the  Jews,  and  consequently  not  to  the  Mosaic  law,  and 
by  the  correct  reading  in  ver.  5  rfiv  cV  p6hov  (see  critical  note). 

The  interpretation  of  this  verse  has  been  much  confused  owing 
to  incorrect  translations  of  WXof  (fulfilment,  aim),  the  confusion  of 
v6fios  and  6  vofios,  and  a  misapprehension  pf  the  drift  pf  the  passa^^. 
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That  the  version  given  above  is  correct  is  shown  (i)  by  the  mean- 
ing of  TcXoff.  It  is  quite  trae  that  Christ  is  the  TfXftoMjtp  of  the 
Law,  that  in  Him  what  was  typical  has  its  fulfilment;  but  riXo^ 
never  means  T€\«i<a<ris  (as  it  is  taken  here  by  Orig.  Erasmus,  &c,). 
Again,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  Law  is  the  irai^yaaySs  that  brings 
men  to  Chri>t,  and  that  Christ  can  be  described  as  the  object  or 
goal  of  the  Law  (as  the  passage  is  taken  by  Chrys.,  other  fathers, 
and  Va.  amongst  Knglish  commentators) :  but  WXor  is  only  used 
once  in  this  sense  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles  (i  Tim.  i.  5),  Xptarot  would 
become  the  predicate,  TtKos  would  then  require  the  article,  and  vofjios 
would  have  to  be  interpreted  of  the  Jewish  Law.  The  normal 
meaning  of  the  word,  and  the  correct  one  here,  is  that  of '  termina- 
tion' (so  Aug.  De  W.  Mey.  Fri.  Weiss,  Oltramare);  (2)  by  the 
meaning  of  vofios  (see  above).  This  is  interpreted  incorrectly  of  the 
Jewish  Law  only  by  almost  all  commentators  (Orig.  Chrys.  an  1 
all  the  Fathers,  Erasmus,  Calv.  De  W.  Mey.  Va.) ;  (3)  by  the 
context.  This  verse  is  introduced  to  explain  ver.  3,  which  asserts 
that  of  two  methods  of  obtaining  righteousness  one  is  right,  the 
other  wrong.  St.  Paul  here  confirms  this  by  showing  that  the  one 
has  come  to  an  end  so  as  to  introduce  the  other.  It  is  his  object 
to  mark  the  contrast  between  the  two  methods  of  righteousness 
and  not  their  resemblance. 

But  the  mii;interpretation  is  not  confined  to  this  verse,  it  colours 
the  interpretation  of  the  whole  passage.  It  is  not  St.  Paul's  aim  to 
show  that  the  Jews  ought  to  have  realized  their  mistake  because 
the  O.  T.  dispensation  pointed  to  Christ,  but  to  contrast  the  two 
methods.  It  is  only  later  (vv.  14  f.)  that  he  shows  that  the  Jews 
had  had  full  opportunities  and  warnings. 

els  SiKaiocrunffK  iram  t^  irioreuom  :  *  SO  that  diKatoavinj  may  come 
to  everyone  that  believes,'  *  so  that  everyone  by  believing   may 

obtain  diKaiofrCyrj' 

Omni  credenti,  traciaiur  ri  credenii  v.  5  sq.,  rd  omni  v.  1 1  sq.     rnvTif 
omni  ex  ittdaeis  et  gentibus.     Beng. 

6-10.  St.  Paul  proceeds  to  describe  the  two  modes  of  obtaining 
ducaiofrifvrj  in  language  drawn  from  the  O.  T.,  which  had  become 
proverbial. 

5.  Mwafjs  Y^p  Ypd^ei  k.t.X.  Taken  from  Lev.  xviii.  5,  which  is 
quoted  also  in  Gal.  iii.  12.  The  original  {a  mnfjaas  avBptanos  (riafrai 
(V  avTois)  is  slightly  modified  to  suit  the  grammar  of  this  passage, 
Trjv  diKaioavirqv  rrjif  fK  vofiov  being  made  the  object  of  Tronjo-a?.  St.  Paul 
quotes  the  words  to  mean  that  the  condition  of  obtaining  life  by 
law  is  that  of  fulfilment,  a  condition  which  in  contrast  to  the  other 
method  described  immediately  afterwards  is  hard,  if  not  im- 
possible. On  this  difficulty  of  obeying  the  law  he  has  laid  stress 
again   and  again  in  the  first  part  of  the  Epistle,  and  it  is  this 
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that  he  means  by  t6v  vo/iov  t&w  €ptoX&v  in  £ph.  ii.    15   (quoted 
above). 

(i^acTai :  shall  obtain  life  in  its  deepest  sense  both  here  and 
hereafter  (see  pp.  180,  196). 

There  are  a  number  of  small  variations  in  the  text  of  this  verse,  (i)  5tc 
is  placed  before  r^t' Sitfouoo-vnTv  by  K*  A  D*,  Volg.  Boh.,  Orig.-lat.,  after  f<5/iov 
by  K«  B  D«  E  F  G  K  L  P  &c.,  Syrr.,  Chrys.  Thdrt.  &c.  (2)  I*  y6n<}v  is  read 
by  KB,  iK  Tov  v6fiov  by  the  mass  of  later  authorities.  (3)  6  vofffcas  is 
read  without  any  addition  by  K*AD  E,  Vulg.,  Orig.-lat.,  avrd  is  added  by 
B  F  G  K  L  P  &c.,  Syrr.,  Chrys.  Thdrt.  &c,  earn  by  d  "  e f.  (4)  avBfwnos  is 
om.  by  F  G,  Chrys.  (5)  h  air^  is  read  by  K  A  B  minusc.  paucy  Vnlg.  Boh. 
Orig.-lat.,  kv  alrois  D  E  F  G  K  L  P  &c.  Syrr.,  Chrys.  Thdrt.  &c. 

The  original  text  was  ort  r^v  itteauoavyriy  t^v  I«  vomov  6  voirfirai  &y$fW9os 
(fjairai  iv  airrfi.  The  alteration  of  a6ra  .  .  .  aifTots  came  from  a  desire  to 
make  the  passage  correspond  with  the  LXX,  or  Gal.  iii.  la  (hence  the 
omission  ot  dvOpoairoi),  and  this  necessitated  a  change  in  the  position  of  8ti. 
TOV  y6/wv  arose  from  an  early  misinterpretation.  The  mixed  text  of  B  ypa<pu 
r^v  ZiKMoavvffv  r^v  Ik  v6imv  tri  6  ironioas  atrrd  AvBponros  ^^atrai  iv  airji  and 
of  D  ypa^i  in  t^k  hiKtuofivvrfy  r^v  Ik  rov  vofxov  i  vov^aas  dv$poinros  H<rtT(u 
iv  aifTciis  are  curious,  but  help  to  support  K  A  Vulg.  Boh. 

6-8.  The  language  of  St.  Paul  in  these  verses  is  based  upon  the 
LXX  of  Deut.  XXX.  11-14.  Moses  is  enumerating  the  blessings  of 
Israel  if  they  keep  his  law  :  *  if  thou  shalt  obey  the  voice  of  the 
Lord  thy  God,  to  keep  His  commandments  and  His  statutes  which 
are  written  in  this  book  of  the  law ;  if  thou  turn  unto  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul ' ;  he  then  goes  on 
(the  RV.  translation  is  here  modified  to  suit  the  LXX) :  *  "  [For  this 
commandment  which  I  command  thee  this  day,  it  is  not  too  hard 
for  thee,  nor  is  it  far  from  thee.  ^  Not  in  heaven  above]  saying, 
Who  shall  go  up  for  us  into  heaven  [and  receive  it  for  us,  and  having 
heard  of  it  we  shall  do  it  ?  "  Nor  is  it  beyond  the  sea],  saying. 
Who  will  go  over  to  the  further  side  of  the  sea  for  us,  [and  receive  it 
for  us,  and  make  it  heard  by  us,  and  we  shall  do  it  ?]  '*  But  the 
word  is  very  nigh  thee,  in  thy  mouth,  and  in  thy  heart,  [and  in  thy 
hands,  that  thou  mayest  do  it].'  The  Apostle  selects  certain  words 
out  of  this  passage  and  uses  them  to  describe  the  characteristics  of 
the  new  righteousness  by  faith  as  he  conceives  it. 

It  is  important  to  notice  the  very  numerous  variations  between  the 
quotation  and  the  LXX.  In  the  first  place  only  a  few  phrases  are 
selected :  the  portions  not  quoted  are  enclosed  in  brackets  in  the  translation 
given  above.  Then  in  those  sentences  that  are  quoted  there  are  very  con- 
siderable changes  :•  (i)  for  the  Kk'^^sv  of  the  LXX,  which  is  an  ungrammatical 
translation  of  the  Hebrew,  and  is  without  construction,  is  substituted  /13) 
ctir$9  iv  TJ  icapbiq,  aov  from  Deut.  viii.  17,  ix.4  :  (2)  for  rii  diartpdau  f^fuv  €ls 
r6  vipav  T^s  $a\d<T(njs  is  substituted  rls  Kara^^atrtu  th  rflv  Afiwruov  in  order 
to  make  the  passage  better  suit  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  quoted :  (3)  in 

t  The  Bohairic  Version  is  quoted  incorrectly  in  support  of  this  reading. 
The  earn  read  there  does  not  imply  a  variant,  but  was  demanded  b^  the  idioqi 
of  the  language. 
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ver.  8  the  words  ff<p6Bpa  . . .  Ir  rait  x*P^  ^^  ^^  omitted  (this  agrees  with 
the  Hebrew' I  as  also  toiuv  aitrS, 

6.  ifj  S^  iK  moTcws  BiKai<Kninf|  oJrw  X^i.  It  is  noticeable  that 
St.  Paul  does  not  introduce  these  words  on  the  authority  of  Scripture 
(as  ver.  11),  nor  on  the  authority  of  Moses  (as  ver.  5),  but  merely 
as  a  declaration  of  righteousness  in  its  own  nature.  On  the 
personification  compare  that  of  Wisdom  in  Prov.  i.  20;  Lk.  xi.  49 ; 
of  irapaxXi^irtr  Heb.  zii.  5. 

Tis  dKaPi^o-CToi  CIS  T&K  o6pav6v;  In  the  original  passage  these 
words  mean :  The  law  which  I  command  you  is  not  far  off,  it  is 
not  in  heaven,  so  that  you  will  have  to  ask,  Who  will  go  up  to  bring 
it  down  for  us  ?  it  is  very  near  and  not  hard  to  attain.  St.  Paul 
uses  the  same  words  to  express  exactly  the  same  idea,  but  with 
a  completely  different  application.  '  The  Gospel  as  opposed  to 
the  Law  is  not  difficult  or  hard  to  attain  to.' 

TOOT*  2<m,  XpioT^K  KaTayaYciK :  *  that  is  to  say,  to  bring  Christ 
down.'  Just  as  Moses  had  said  that  there  was  no  need  for  anyone 
to  go  up  into  heaven  to  bring  down  the  law,  so  it  is  true — far  more 
true  indeed — to  say  that  there  is  no  need  to  go  into  heaven  to 
bring  down  the  object  of  faith  and  source  of  righteousness — Christ. 
Christ  has  become  man  and  dwelt  among  us.  Faith  is  not  a 
difficult  matter  since  Christ  has  come. 

The  interpretations  suggested  of  this  and  the  following  verses 
have  been  very  numerous.  roiJr  Ifarw  occurs  three  times  in  this 
passage,  and  we  must  give  it  the  same  force  in  each  place. 
In  the  third  instance  (ver.  8)  it  is  used  to  give  a  meaning  or 
explanation  to  the  word  t6  pTjfM,  which  occurs  in  the  quotation  ;  it 
introduces  in  fact  what  would  be  technically  known  as  a  '  Midrash ' 
on  the  text  quoted  (so  Mey.  Lid.  Lips,  and  apparently  Va.  Gif.). 
That  is  the  meaning  with  which  the  phrase  has  been  used  in 
ix.  8,  and  is  also  the  meaning  which  it  must  have  here.  The 
infinitive  cannot  be  dependent  on  roCr'  €<m  (for  in  all  the  passages 
where  the  phrase  is  used  the  words  that  follow  it  are  in  the  same 
construction  as  the  words  that  precede),  but  is  dependent  on 
ava^TfatTcu  which  it  explains :  so  Xen.  Mem.  I.  v.  2  (Goodwin,  Greek 

Moods  and  Tenses^  §  9?)  '^  fiovXoifitBa  r^  (Virpc^ai  fj  vatdas  natdfvaai, 

fj  xphy^ora  bunrixrai.  In  this  and  similar  cases  it  is  not  necessary  to 
emphasize  strongly  the  idea  of  purpose  as  do  Fri.  (nempe  ut  Christum 
in  orbem  ierrarum  deducai)  and  Lips,  (ndmlich  um  Christum  herabzu- 
holm)y  the  infinitive  is  rather  epexegetical  (so  apparently  Va.  Gif.). 
The  LXX  here  reads  Wr  av^r\a^rai . .  .  xai  Xij^frat ;  the  construction 
is  changed  because  rovr'  toTw  ical  Kora^^i  would  hardly  have  been 
clear. 

Of  other  interpretations,  some  do  not  suit  the  grammar.  '  That 
would  be  the  same  thing  as  to  say  Who  will  bring  Christ  down  ? ' 
would  require  Wf  jcara^ct  r^i^  X/>iOTdy.    Weiss  translates  '  that  would 
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be  the  same  thing  as  to  bring  Christ  down/  apparently  making 
the  infinitive  dependent  on  tout  ttmv.  Other  translations  or  para- 
phrases do  not  suit  the  context :  *  Do  not  attempt  great  things, 
only  believe  ' :  or,  *  Do  not  waver  and  ask,  Is  Christ  really  come  ? 
only  believe.'  The  object  of  the  passage  is  not  to  exhort  to  faith 
or  to  show  the  necessity  of  faith — that  has  been  done  in  the  early 
part  of  the  Epistle ;  but  to  prove  that  the  method  of  faith  was  one 
which,  for  several  reasons,  should  not  have  been  ignored  and  left 
on  one  side  by  the  Jews. 

7.  ij,  Tis  KaTa^i^o-cTai  .  .  .  di^ayayciK :  *nor  is  it  necessary  to 
search  the  depth,  since  Christ  is  risen  .from  the  dead.'  St.  Paul 
substitutes  tU  KaTafir]a-€Tai  ils  Trfv  Sfiviraov  for  the  moie  ordinary  tU 
iiaTr€pda€i  ^^lv  its  to  nipav  Trj^  B.iXdaa-r^St  both  because  it  makes  a 
more  suitable  contrast  to  the  first  part  of  the  sentence,  and  because 
it  harmonizes  better  with  the  figurative  meaning  he  wishes  to  draw 
from  it.  S^vatros  in  the  O.  T.  meant  originally  the  *  deep  sea/  *  the 
great  deep  *  or  *  the  depths  of  the  sea/  Ps.  cvi  ^cvii).  26  dva^i- 

povaiv  €<di  tS>u  ovpakwVy  Koi  Korafialvovaiv  €<as  rStu  ti^v<ra'<ap,  and  the  deep 

places  of  the  earth,  Ps.  Ixx  (Ixxi).  20  kqI  «  t«v  d,^vaa<ov  t^p  yrjt 
irdKip  dvfiyayis  fit,  and  SO  had  come  to  mean  Tartarus  or  the  Lower 
World;  t6v  Bi  TdpTopnv  ttjs  d^vaat.v  Job.  xli.  23,  where  the  reference 
to  TdpTapos  is  due  to  the  LXX ;  cf.  Eur.  Phoen.  1632  (1605)  rafrrdpov 
(ifivaaa  x^(riiaTa,  Elsewhere  in  the  N.  T.  it  is  so  used  of  the  abode 
of  demons  (Luke  viii.  31)  and  the  place  of  torment  (Rev.  ix.  i). 
This  double  association  of  the  word  made  it  suitable  for  St.  Paul's 
purpose;  it  kept  up  the  antithesis  of  the  original,  and  it  also 
enabled  him  to  apply  the  passage  figuratively  to  the  Resurrection  of 
Christ  after  His  human  soul  had  gone  down  into  Hades. 

On  the  descensus  ad  inferos^  which  is  here  referred  to  in  indefinite 
and  untechnical  language,  cf.  Acts  ii.  27  ;  i  Peter  iii.  19  ;  iv.  6;  and 
Lft.  on  Ign.  Magn,  ix  ;  see  also  Swete,  Aposi.-creed^  p.  57  ff. 

8.  t6  pv)fia  TTJs  mo"T€«8.  *  The  message,  the  subject  of  which  is 
faith  ' ;  Trtorif  does  not  mean  *  the  faith,'  i.  e.  *  the  Gospel  message  ' 
(Oltramare),  but,  as  elsewhere  in  this  chapter,  faith  as  the  principle 
of  righteousness.  Nor  does  the  phrase  mean  the  Gospel  message 
which  appeals  to  faith  in  man  (Lid.),  but  the  Gospel  which  preaches 
faith,  cf,  X.  17.     On  pr\pa  cf.  i  Peter  i.  25  t6  8«  pr\pa  Kvpiuv  fUvti 

tls  t6v  ala>va,     tovto  dt  fVrt  to  prjfjM  to  fiayytXtaBiv  etc  vp£if. 

t  Kt)puao-ofjici'.  This  gives  the  reason  why  the  new  way  of 
righteousness  is  easy  to  attain,  being  as  it  is  brought  home  to  every 
one,  and  suggests  a  thought  which  is  worked  out  more  fully  in 
ver.  14  f. 

In  what  sense  does  St,  Paul  use  the  O.  T.  in  w.  6-8  ?  The 
difficulty  is  this.  In  the  O.  T.  the  words  are  used  by  Moses  of 
the  T.aw:  how  can  St.  Paul  use  them  of  the  Gospel  as  against  the 
Law? 
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The  following  considerations  will  suggest  the  answer  to  be  given : 

(i)  The  context  of  the  passage  shows  that  there  is  no  stress 

laid  on  the  fact  that  the  O.  T.  is  being  quoted.     The  object  of  the 

argument  is  to  describe  the  characteristics  of  diKotoavvri  U  wioTfm, 

not  to  show  how  it  can  be  proved  from  the  O.  T. 

(2)  The  Apostle  carefully  and  pointedly  avoids  appealing  to 
Scripture,  altering  his  mode  of  citation  from  that  employed  in  the 
previous  verse.  Mosen  non  citai^  quia  sensum  Mosis  non  sequiiur, 
sed  iantum  ab  illo  verba  mutuaiur^  Vatablus,  ap,  CriL  Sacr.  ad  loc. 

(3)  The  quotation  is  singularly  inexact  An  ordinary  reader 
fairly  well  acquainted  with  the  O.  T.  would  feel  that  the  language 
had  a  familiar  ring,  but  could  not  count  it  as  a  quotation. 

(4)  The  words  had  certainly  become  proverbial,  and  many 
instances  of  them  so  used  have  been  quoted.  Philo,  Quod  omn, 
prob.  lib,  §  10  (quoted  by  Gifford),  *And  yet  what  need  is  there 
either  of  long  journeys  over  the  land,  or  of  long  voyages  for  the 
sake  of  investigating  and  seeking  out  virtue,  the  roots  of  which  the 
Creator  has  laid  not  at  any  great  distance,  but  so  near,  as  the  wise 
law-giver  of  the  Jews  says,  **  They  are  in  thy  mouth,  and  in  thy 
heart,  and  in  thy  hands,''  intimating  by  these  figurative  expressions 
the  words  and  actions  and  designs  of  men  ? '  Bava  Mezia,  f.  94.  i 
(quoted  by  Wetstein)  Si  quis  dixerit  mulieri,  Si  adscenderis  in 
firmamentum,  aut  descender  is  in  abyssum^  eris  mihi  desponsata,  haec 
conditio  frusiranea  est ;  4  Ezra  iv.  8  dicebas  mihi  for tassis :  In  abys- 
sum  non  descendi^  neqtu  in  inferum  adhuCy  neque  in  coelis  unquam 

ascendi'y  Baruch  iii.  29,  30  t«  m^i)  tls  t6v  ovpavov  jcal  fXa/9cv  aur^i', 
Ktu  Kartfil^atTtv  avTj]v  (k  rSiv  vt<l>t\S>v ;  ris  iufirj  nipav  rrjs  BdKd<roi^s  koi 

tZptv  airrriv  (of  Wisdom) ;  Jubilees  xxiv.  32  *  For  even  if  he  had 
ascended  to  heaven,  they  would  bring  him  down  from  there  . . . 
and  even  if  he  descends  into  She61,  there  too  shall  his  judgement 
be  great ' ;  cp.  also  Amos  is.  2. 

(5)  St.  Paul  certainly  elsewhere  uses  the  words  of  Scripture  in 
order  to  express  his  meaning  in  familiar  language,  cf.  ver.  18  ;  xi.  i. 

For  these  reasons  it  seems  probable  that  here  the  Apostle  does 
not  intend  to  base  any  argument  on  the  quotation  from  the  O.  T., 
but  only  selects  the  language  as  being  familiar,  suitable,  and  pro- 
verbial, in  order  to  express  what  he  wishes  to  say. 

It  is  not  necessary  therefore  to  consider  that  St.  Paul  is  interpret- 
ing the  passage  of  Christ  by  Rabbinical  methods  (with  Mey.  Lid. 
and  others),  nor  to  see  in  the  passage  in  Deuteronomy  a  prophecy 
of  the  Gospel  (Fri.)  or  a  reference  to  the  Messiah,  which  is  certainly 
not  the  primary  meaning.  But  when  we  have  once  realized  that  no 
argument  is  based  on  the  use  of  the  O.  T.,  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  use  of  its  language  is  without  motive.  Not  only  has  it  a 
great  rhetorical  value,  as  Chrysostom  sees  with  an  orator's  instinct : 
'  he  uses  the  words  which  are  found  in  the  O*  T.,  being  always  at 

II 
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pains  to  keep  quite  clear  of  the  charges  of  love  of  novelties  and  of 
opposition  to  it';  but  also  there  is  to  St.  Paul  a  correspondence 
between  the  O.  T.  and  N.  T. :  the  true  creed  is  simple  whether 
Law  on  its  spiritual  side  or  Gospel  (cf.  Aug.  De  Natura  et  Gratia^ 

§  83). 

9.  Sn  kh»  6|ioXoY^(rDs  k.t.X.  This  verse  corresponds  to  and 
applies  the  preceding  verse.  The  subject  of  the  pr^^  which  is 
preached  by  the  Apostles  is  the  person  of  Christ  and  the  truth 
of  His  Resurrection.  Kvpcor  refers  to  ver.  6,  the  Resurrection 
(^1  6  GfAr  avrhv  rfytipfp  c/e  vtKp&v)  to  ver.  7.  The  power  of  Christ 
lies  in  these  two  facts,  namely  His  Incarnation  and  His  Resur- 
rection, His  Divine  nature  and  His  triumph  over  death.  What 
is  demanded  of  a  Christian  is  the  outward  confession  and  the 
inward  belief  in  Him*,  and  these  sum  up  the  conditions  necessary 
for  salvation. 

The  ordinary  reading  in  this  verse  is  tcb^  SfioXoy^oT^  iv  r^  ffrSfAarl  <rov 
Kr&/Hov  *lrjaovv,  for  which  WH.  substitute  rd  fifj/ui  tv  t^  ardfjuirl  trov  Sri 
KufHos  *lrjoovs.  r6  fiiifia  has  the  authority  of  B  71,  C1em.-Alex.  and  perhaps 
Cyril,  Brt  K.  'I.  of  6,  Boh.,  Clem.- Alex,  and  C3rril  a/3.  The  agreement  in 
the  one  case  of  B  and  Boh.,  in  the  other  of  B  and  Clem.- Alex,  against  nearly 
all  the  other  authorities  is  noticeable. 

10.  KopZu^  y^  inoTciieTai  k.t.X.  St.  Paul  explains  and  brings 
out  more  fully  the  application  of  the  words  he  has  last  quoted.  The 
beginning  of  the  Christian  life  has  two  sides :  internally  it  is  the 
change  of  heart  which  faith  implies ;  this  leads  to  righteousness, 
the  position  of  acceptance  before  God :  externally  it  implies  the 
'  confession  of  Christ  crucified '  which  is  made  in  baptism,  and  this 
puts  a  man  into  the  path  by  which  in  the  end  he  attains  salvation ; 
he  becomes  a'aC6fifints. 

11.  X^yci  Y&p  4  ypa/^'fi  k.t.X.  Quoted  from  Is.  xxviii.  16  (see 
above,  ix.  33)  with  the  addition  of  nas  to  bring  out  the  point  on 
which  emphasis  is  to  be  laid.  St.  Paul  introduces  a  proof  from 
Scripture  of  the  statement  made  in  the  previous  verse  that  faith  is 
the  condition  of  salvation,  and  at  the  same  time  makes  it  the 
occasion  of  introducing  the  second  point  in  the  argument,  namely, 
the  universal  character  of  this  new  method  of  obtaining  righteous- 
ness. 

In  ver.  4  he  has  explained  that  the  old  system  of  ducaioavvri  €k 
p6fiov  has  been  done  away  with  in  Christ  to  make  way  for  a  new 
one  which  has  two  characteristics :  (i)  that  it  is  «V  ttiWcov:  this  has 
been  treated  in  vv.  5-10;  (2)  that  it  is  universal:  this  he  now 
proceeds  to  develope. 

12.  ou  ydp  i<m  hiaaroKx)  'louSaiou  tc  Kal  *EXXt|i«s.  St.  Paul 
first  explains  the  meaning  of  this  statement,  namely,  the  universal 
character  of  the  Gospel,  by  making  it  clear  that  it  is  the  sole 
method  for  Jews  as  well  as  for  GentUes.   This  was  both  a  warning 
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and  a  consolation  for  the  Jews.  A  warning  if  they  thought  that, 
in  spite  of  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  they  might  seek  salvation 
in  their  own  way ;  a  consolation  it  once  they  realized  the  burden 
of  the  law  and  that  they  might  be  freed  from  it.  The  Jews  have 
in  this  relation  no  special  privileges  (cf.  i.  i6;  ii.  9,  10;  iii.  9; 
I  Cor.  i.  24;  xii.  13;  Gal.  iii.  28;  Col.  iii.  11);  they  must  obtain 
diKMotrvifff  by  the  same  methods  and  on  the  same  conditions  as  the 
Gentiles.  This  St.  Paul  has  already  proved  on  the  ground  that 
they  equally  with  the  Gentiles  have  sinned  (iii.  23).  He  now 
deduces  it  from  the  nature  and  the  work  of  the  Lord. 

6  ydp  auT^s  Kupios  irdmwy  cf.  i  Cor.  xii.  5.  This  gives  the 
reason  for  the  similarity  of  method  for  all  alike :  *  it  is  the  same 
Lord  who  redeemed  all  mankind  alike,  and  conferred  upon  all  alike 
such  wealth  of  spiritual  blessings.'  It  is  better  to  take  Kvpios  irdmwv 
as  predicate  for  it  contains  the  point  of  the  sentence,  *  The  same 
Lord  is  Lord  of  all '  (so  the  RV.). 

KiSpios  must  clearly  refer  to  Christ,  cf.  vv.  9,  11.  He  is  called 
Kvpios  ncorruiv  Acts  X.  36,  and  cf.  ix.  5,  and  Phil.  ii.  10,  1 1. 

irXouTUK:    'abounding  in   spiritual  wealth,'  cf.  esp.  £ph.  iii.  8 

rols  €dv€(TUf  €vayyf\laa(rBai  t6  dvf^i^viaarop  ir\ovTO£  tov  Xpttrrov, 

Toi^s  firiKaXou|i^i^us  adr^K.  firiKoktlaOai  rov  Kvpiov,  or  more  cor- 
rectly (irucaXeiadai  t6  Upofia  tov  Kvpiov,  is  the  habitual  LXX  transla- 
tion of  a  common  Hebrew  formula.  From  the  habit  of  beginning 
addresses  to  a  deity  by  mentioning  his  name,  it  became  a  tech- 
nical expression  for  the  suppliant  to  a  god,  and  a  designation 
of  his  worshippers.  Hence  the  Israelites  were  ol  micaXovfiivoi  t6v 
Kvpiov  or  TO  6vofia  Kvpiov.  They  were  in  fact  specially  distinguished 
as  the  worshippers  of  Jehovah.  It  becomes  therefore  very  signifi- 
cant when  we  find  just  this  expression  used  of  the  Christians  as 
the  worshippers  of  Christ,  6  Kvpios,  in  order  to  designate  them  as 
apart  from  all  others,  cf.  i  Cor.  i.  2  oifv  naai  toIs  cVi/caXovficWs  ri 
Svofia  TOV  Kvpiov  ^pap  *lqaov  Xpiarov.  There  Is  a  treatise  on  the 
subject  by  A.  Seeberg,  Die  Anhetung  des  Herrn  bet  Paulus^  Riga, 
1 89 1,  see  especially  pp.  38,  43-46. 

13.  iras  Y^P  ^  ^^  <iriKaX^(n)Tai.  St.  Paul  sums  up  and  clenches 
his  argument  by  the  quotation  of  a  well-known  passage  of  Scripture, 
Joel  ii.  32  (the  quotation  agrees  with  both  the  LXX  and  the  Hebrew 
texts).  The  original  passage  refers  to  the  prophetic  conception  of 
the  *  day  of  the  Lord.'  *  The  sun  shall  be  turned  into  darkness, 
and  the  moon  into  blood,  before  the  great  and  terrible  day  of  the 
Lord  come.'  At  that  time  *  whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord  *  shall  be  saved.  This  salvation  (o-«i>^i70'€Ta«,  cf.  ver.  9  o-w^^ot?, 
10  o-wTiy/jtai/),  the  Jewish  expectation  of  safety  in  the  Messianic 
kingdom  when  the  end  comes,  is  used  of  that  Christian  salvation 
which  is  the  spiritual  fulfilment  of  Jewish  prophecy. 

Kupiou.     The  term  Kvpiof  is  applied  to  Christ  by  St.  Paul  in 
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quotations  from  the  O.  T.  in  2  Thess.  i.  9;  i  Cor.  ii.  16;  x.  21, 
26  ;  2  Cor.  iii.  16,  and  probably  in  other  passages. 

This  quotation,  besides  concluding  the  argument  of  w.  1-13, 
suggests  the  thought  which  is  the  transition  to  the  next  point  dis- 
cussed— the  opportunities  oflfered  to  all  of  hearing  this  message. 


ISRAEL'S  UNBEIiIEF  TSOT  EXCUSED  BY  WANT  OF 

OPPOBTUMITY. 

X.  14-21.  TAis  unbelief  on  the  part  of  Israel  was  not 
owing  to  want  of  knowledge.  Fully  accredited  messengers — 
such  a  body  as  is  necessary  for  preaching  and  for  faith — 
have  announced  the  Gospel,  There  is  no  land  but  has  heard 
the  voices  of  the  Evangelical  preachers  (w.  14-18).  Nor 
was  it  ozving  to  want  of  understanding.  Their  own  Prophets 
warned  them  that  it  was  through  disobedience  that  they 
would  reject  God's  message  (vv.  19-ai). 

'^All  then  that  is  required  for  salvation  is  sincerely  and  genuinely 
to  call  on  the  Lord.  But  there  are  conditions  preliminary  to  this 
which  are  necessary ;  perhaps  it  may  be  urged,  that  these  have  not 
been  fulfilled.  Let  us  consider  what  these  conditions  are.  If  a  man 
is  to  call  on  Jesus  he  must  have  faith  in  Him ;  to  obtain  faith  it  is 
necessary  that  he  must  hear  the  call;  that  again  implies  that 
heralds  must  have  been  sent  forth  to  proclaim  this  call.  *"And 
heralds  imply  a  commission.  Have  these  conditions  been  fulfilled  ? 
Yes.  Duly  authorized  messengers  have  preached  the  Gospel.  The 
fact  may  be  stated  in  the  words  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah  (Iii.  7)  de- 
scribing the  welcome  approach  of  the  messengers  who  bring  news 
of  the  return  from  captivity — that  g^eat  type  of  the  other,  Messianic, 
Deliverance :  *  How  beautiful  are  the  feet  of  them  that  preach  good 
tidings.' 

^•But  it  may  be  urged,  in  spite  of  this,  all  did  not  give  it  a 
patient  and  submissive  hearing.  This  does  not  imply  that  the 
message  has  not  been  given.  In  fact  Isaiah  in  the  same  passage 
in  which  he  foretold  the  Apostolic  message,  spoke  also  of  the  in- 
credulity with  which  the  message  is  received  (liii.  i)  *  Lord,  who 
hath  believed  our  message  ? '  "  Which  incidentally  confirms  what 
we  were  saying  a  moment  ago:  Faith  can  only  come  from  the 
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message  heard,  and  the  message  heard  implies  the  message  sent — 
the  message,  that  is,  about  Christ. 

"But  it* may  be  alleged:  We  grant  it  was  preached,  but  that 
does  not  prove  that  Israel  heard  it.  Is  that  possible,  when  in  the 
words  of  Psalm  xix  *  the  voices  of  God's  messengers  went  forth 
into  all  lands,  and  their  words  to  the  limits  of  the  known  world  ? ' 

'•  Or  another  excuse :  '  Israel  heard  but  did  not  understand/ 
Can  you  say  that  of  Israel  ?  From  the  very  beginning  of  its  history 
a  long  succession  of  its  Prophets  foretold  the  Divine  scheme. 
Moses,  to  begin  with,  wrote  (Deut.  xxxii.  21)  *  I  will  excite  you 
to  jealousy  at  a  nation  outside  the  pale,  that  does  not  count  as  a 
nation  at  all.  I  will  rouse  your  anger  at  seeing  yourselves  out- 
stripped by  a  nation  whom  you  regard  as  possessing  no  intelligence 
for  the  things  of  religion.'  '^  Isaiah  too  was  full  of  boldness.  In 
the  face  of  his  fellow-countrymen  he  asserted  (Ixv.  i)  that  God's 
mercies  should  be  gained  by  those  who  had  not  striven  after  them 
(the  Gentiles).  ^  And  then  he  turns  round  to  Israel  and  says  that 
although  God  had  never  ceased  stretching  out  His  arms  to  them 
with  all  the  tenderness  of  a  mother,  they  had  received  His  call  with 
disobedience,  and  His  message  with  criticism  and  contradiction. 
The  Jews  have  fallen,  not  because  of  God's  unfaithfulness  or  in- 
justice, not  because  of  want  of  opportunity,  but  because  they  are  a 
rebellious  people —  a  people  who  refuse  to  be  taught,  who  choose 
their  own  way,  who  deave  to  that  way  in  spile  of  every  warning 
and  of  every  message. 

14-21.  This  section  seems  to  be  arranged  on  the  plan  of  sug- 
gesting a  series  of  difficulties,  and  giving  short  decisive  answers  to 
each  :  (i)  *  But  how  can  men  believe  the  Gospel  unless  it  has  been 
fully  preached  ? '  (v.  14).  Answer,  *  It  has  been  preached  as  Isaiah 
foretold'  (ver.  15).  (2)  *  Yet,  all  have  not  accepted  it'  (ver.  16). 
Answer,  *  That  does  not  prove  that  it  was  not  preached.  Isaiah 
foretold  also  this  neglect  of  the  message'  (vv.  16,  17).  (3)  *  But 
perhaps  the  Jews  did  not  hear'  (v.  18).  Answer.  'Impossible. 
The  Gospel  has  been  preached  everywhere.'  (4)  'But  perhaps 
they  did  not  understand'  (ver.  19).  Answer,  *That  again  is  im- 
possible. The  Gentiles,  a  people  without  any  real  knowledge, 
have  understood.  The  real  fact  is  they  were  a  disobedient,  self- 
willed  people.'  The  object  is  to  fix  the  guilt  of  the  Jews  by  re- 
moving every  defence  which  might  be  made  on  the  ground  of  want 
of  opportunities. 
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'The  passage  which  follows  (14-21)  is  in  style  one  of  the  most  obscnre 
portions  of  the  Epistle.*  This  statement  of  Jowett's  is  hardly  exaggerated. 
'  The  obscurity  aiises/  as  he  proceeds  to  point  out,  '  from  the  argument 
being  founded  on  passages  of  the  Old  Testament.'  These  are  quoted  without 
explanation,  and  without  their  relation  to  the  argument  being  clearly 
brought  out.  The  first  difficulty  is  to  know  where  to  make  a  division  in 
the  chapter.  Some  put  it  after  ver.  11  (so  Go.)  making  vv.  11-21  a  proof 
of  the  extension  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles;  some  alter  ver.  13  (Chrys. 
Weiss,  Oltr.  Gif.) ;  some  after  ver.  15  (Lid.  WH.  Lips.).  The  decision  of 
the  question  will  always  depend  on  the  opinion  formed  of  the  drift  of  the 
passage,  but  we  are  not  without  stractural  assistance.  It  may  be  noticed 
throughout  these  chapters  that  each  succeeding  paragraph  is  introduced  by 
a  question  with  the  particle  oSf:  so  ix.  i^ri  oZv  ^pou/icv;  50;  xi.  i,  11. 
And  this  seems  to  arise  from  the  meaning  of  the  particle :  it  sums  up  the 
conclusion  of  the  preceding  paragraph  as  an  introduction  to  a  further  step  in 
the  argument  This  meaning  will  exactly  suit  the  passage  under  consideration. 
'  The  condition  of  salvation  is  to  call  on  the  Lord ' — that  is  the  conclusion 
of  the  last  section :  then  the  Apostle  goes  on,  *  if  this  be  so,  what  then  (oSv) 
are  the  conditions  necessary  for  attaining  it,  and.  have  they  been  fulfilled?' 
the  words  forming  a  suitable  introduction  to  the  next  stage  in  the  argument. 
This  use  of  oZv  to  introduce  a  new  paragraph  is  very  common  in  St  Paul. 
See  especially  Rom.  v.  i,  vi.  i,  xii.  i ;  Eph.  iv.  i ;  I  Tim.  iL  x ;  a  Tim.  iL  i, 
besides  other  less  striking  instances.  It  may  be  noticed  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  understand  the  principle  on  which  WH.  have  divided  the  text  of  these 
chapters,  making  no  break  at  all  at  ix.  29,  beginning  a  new  paragraph  at 
chap.  X,  making  a  break  here  at  ver.  15,  making  only  a  slight  break  at 
chap,  xi,  and  starting  a  new  paragraph  at  ver.  13  of  that  chapter  at  what 
is  really  only  a  parenthetical  remark. 

X.  14, 16.  The  main  difficulty  of  these  verses  centres  round  two 
points :  With  what  object  are  they  introduced  ?  And  what  is  the 
quotation  from  Isaiah  intended  to  prove  ? 

I.  One  main  line  of  interpretation,  following  Calvin,  considers 
that  the  words  are  introduced  to  justify  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
to  the  Gentiles ;  in  fact  to  support  the  was  of  the  previous  verse. 
God  must  have  intended  His  Gospel  to  go  to  the  heathen,  for  a  duly 
commissioned  ministry  (and  St.  Paul  is  thinking  of  himself)  has 
been  sent  out  to  preach  it  The  quotation  then  follows  as  a  justi- 
fication from  prophecy  of  the  ministry  to  the  Gentiles.  The  possi- 
bility of  adopting  such  an  interpretation  must  depend  partly  on  the 
view  taken  of  the  argument  of  the  whole  chapter  (see  the  General 
Discussion  at  the  end),  but  in  any  case  the  logical  connexion  is 
wrong.  If  that  were  what  St  Paul  had  intended  to  say,  he  must  have 
written,  *  Salvation  is  intended  for  Gentile  as  well  as  Jew,  for  God 
has  commissioned  His  ministers  to  preach  to  them  :  a  commission 
implies  preaching,  preaching  implies  faith,  faith  implies  worship, 
and  worship  salvation.  The  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  is  the 
necessary  result  of  the  existence  of  an  apostolate  of  the  Gentiles.' 
It  will  be  seen  that  St  Paul  puts  the  argument  exactly  in  the 
opposite  way,  in  a  manner  in  fact  in  which  he  could  never  prove 
this  conclusion. 

2.   Roman  Catholic  commentators,   followed  by  Liddon  and 
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Gore,  consider  that  the  words  are  introduced  in  order  to  justify  an 
apostolic  or  authorized  ministry.  But  this  is  to  introduce  into  the 
passage  an  idea  which  is  quite  alien  to  it,  and  which  is  unnecessary 
for  the  argument. 

3.  The  right  interpretation  of  the  whole  of  this  paragraph  seems  to 
be  that  of  Chrysostom.  The  Jews,  it  has  been  shown,  have  neglected 
God's  method  of  obtaining  righteousness;  but  in  order,  as  he  desires, 
to  convict  them  of  guilt  in  this  neglect,  St.  Paul  must  show  that  they 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  knowing  about  it,  that  their  ignorance 
{ayvoovms  ver.  3)  is  culpable.  He  therefore  begins  by  asking  what 
are  the  conditions  necessary  for  '  calling  upon  the  Lord  ? '  and  then 
shows  that  these  conditions  have  been  fulfilled.  There  may  still 
be  some  question  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  quotation,  (i)  It  may 
be  introduced  merely  as  corroborative  of  the  last  chain  in  the 
argument  (so  most  commentators).  This  need  of  a  commissioned 
ministry  corresponds  to  the  joy  and  delight  experienced  when  they 
arrive.  Or  better,  (2)  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  stating  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  conditions.  '  Yes,  and  they  have  come,  a  fact  that  no 
one  can  fail  to  recognize,  and  which  was  foretold  by  the  Prophet 
Isaiah.*  So  Chrysostom,  who  sums  up  the  passage  thus :  '  If  the 
being  saved,  then,  came  of  calling  upon  Him,  and  calling  upon 
Him  from  believing,  and  believing  from  hearing,  and  hearing  from 
preaching,  and  preaching  from  being  sent,  and  if  they  were  sent, 
and  did  preach,  and  the  prophet  went  round  with  them  to  point 
them  out,  and  proclaim  them,  and  say  that  these  were  they  whom 
they  showed  of  so  many  ages  ago,  whose  feet  even  they  praised 
because  of  the  matter  of  their  preaching ;  then  it  is  quite  clear  that 
the  not  believing  was  their  own  fault  only.  And  that  because 
God's  part  had  been  fulfilled  completely.' 

14.  irws  oSy  ^iriKaX^cuKrai.  The  word  o^v,  as  often  in  St.  Paul, 
marks  a  stage  in  the  argument.  'We  have  discovered  the  new 
system  of  salvation :  what  conditions  are  necessary  for  its  acceptance?' 
The  question  is  not  the  objection  of  an  adversary,  nor  merely 
rhetorical,  but  rather  deliberative  (see  Burton,  M,  and  T.  §  169): 
hence  the  subjunctive  (see  below)  is  more  suitable  than  the  futuie 
which  we  find  in  ix.  30.  The  subject  of  €V(*caXcV«wai  is  implied  in 
vv.  12,  13,  'those  who  would  seek  this  new  method  of  salvation  by 
calling  on  the  name  of  the  Lord.' 

In  this  series  of  questions  in  yy.  14,  15  the  MSS.  yaiy  between  the  sub- 
junctive and  the  future.  GeneraJly  the  anthority  for  the  subjunctive  strongly 
preponderates :  iwiitaktaojvrcu  K  A  B  D  E  F  G,  vianiaoHTiv  K  B  D  E  F  G  P, 
Krjpv^oxnv  KABDEKLP.  In  the  case  of  dfcovaotctv  there  is  a  double 
variation.  K°  A'  (A  /afel  >  B  and  some  minuscules  read  djeorjtTatciv ;  K  D  £  F 
G  K  P  and  some  minuscules  read  ijcovaovrai ;  L  etc.,  Clem.- Alex.  Ath. 
Chrys.  edd.  Theodrt.  and  the  TR.  read  ijco(taov(ri.  Here  however  the  double 
variant  makes  the  subjunctive  almost  certain.  Although  the  form  ducovaovai 
is  possible  ip  N.T*  Greek,  it  is  mQst  improbable  that  it  should  have  arisen  as 
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a  corruption  from  &Ko6<roirraiy  and  it  is  too  weakly  supported  to  be  the 
correct  reading.  iLKovdanrtVy  which  will  explain  both  variants  and  harmonizes 
with  the  other  subjunctives,  is  therefore  correct.  B  here  alone  among  the 
leading  MSB.  is  coirect  throughout. 

01$  o6k  i^Kouaav:  'how  can  they  believe  on  Him  whom  they 
have  not  heard  preaching  ? '  o^  is  for  tU  roZrov  oS :  and  as  aKovtiw 
Tivtn  means  not  *to  hear  of  some  one,'  but  *to  hear  some  one 
preaching  or  speaking/  it  must  be  so  translated,  and  what  follows 
must  be  interpreted  by  assuming  that  the  preaching  of  Christ's 
messengers  is  identical  wiih  the  preaching  of  Christ  Himself.  This 
interpretation  (that  of  Mey.  and  Gif.),  although  not  without  diffi- 
culties, is  probably  better  than  either  of  the  other  solutions  proposed. 
It  is  suggested  that  oi  may  be  for  oi^,  and  the  passage  is  translated 
*of  whom  they  have  not  heard';  but  only  a  few  instances  of  this 
usage  are  quoted,  and  they  seem  to  be  all  early  and  poetical. 
The  interpretation  of  Weiss,  o5  =  where,  completely  breaks  the 
continuity  of  the  sentences. 

16.  KTipiSicMTiK.  I'he  nominative  is  ol  Kffpvaaovrtg,  which  is  implied 

in  Krjpva<TovTot, 

By  means  of  this  series  of  questions  St.  Paul  works  out  the 
conditions  necessary  for  salvation  back  to  their  starting-point. 
Salvation  is  gained  by  calling  on  the  Lord ;  this  implies  faith. 
Faith  is  only  possible  with  knowledge.  Knowledge  implies  an 
instructor  or  preacher.  A  preacher  implies  a  commission. "  If 
therefore  salvation  is  to  be  made  possible  for  everyone,  there  must 
have  been  men  sent  out  with  a  commission  to  preach  it. 

KaOois  Yfypairrai,  *Q.  il^patoi  oi  ir<SSes  rSty  cuayYcXilofi^KUK  dyoSd. 
By  introducing  this  quotation  St.  Paul  implies  that  the  commis- 
sioned messengers  have  been  sent,  and  ihe  conditions  therefore 
necessary  for  salvation  have  been  fulfilled.  '  Yes,  and  they  have 
been  sent:  the  prophet's  words  are  true  describing  the  glorious 
character  of  the  Evangelical  preachers.' 

The  quotation  is  taken  from  Isaiah  lii.  7,  and  resembles  the 
Hebrew  more  closely  than  our  present  LXX  text.  In  the  original 
it  describes  the  messengers  who  carry  abroad  the  glad  tidmgs 
of  the  restoration  from  captivity.  But  the  whole  of  this  section  of 
Isaiah  was  felt  by  the  Christians  to  be  full  of  Messianic  import,  and 
this  verse  was  used  by  the  Rabbis  of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah 
(see  the  references  given  by  Schoettgen,  Jlor.  Heh,  ii.  179).  St. 
Paul  quotes  it  because  he  wishes  to  describe  in  O.  T.  language  the 
fact  which  will  be  recognized  as  true  when  stated,  and  to  show 
that  these  facts  are  in  accordance  with  the  Divine  method.  *  St. 
Paul  applies  the  exclamation  to  the  appearance  of  the  Apostles  of 
Christ  upon  the  scene  of  history.  Their  feet  are  opatot  in  his  eyes, 
as  they  announce  the  end  of  the  captivity  of  sin,  and  publish  c^p^i^ 
(£ph.  vi.  1 5  TO  cuayyAtov  r^r  dpr\v^^  made  by  Christ,  through  the 
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blood  of  His  Cross,  between  God  and  man,  between  earth  and 
heaven  (2  Cor.  v.  18-20;  £ph.  ii.  17;  Col.  i.  20);  and  all  the 
blessings  of  goodness  (ra  aytM)  which  God  in  Christ  bestows  on 
the  Redeemed,  especially  ducaioavvri.'    Liddon. 

There  are  two  critical  questions  in  connexion  with  this  quotation:  the 
reading  of  the  Greek  text  and  its  relation  to  the  Hebrew  and  to  the  LXX. 

(i)  The  RV.  reads  dn  ifpcuoi  ol  w6i€s  r&y  fvayyt\i(ofiivav  dyadd:  the 
TR.  inserts  twv  cOa7.  €lfn\vyj¥  after  cl  ircSScs.  The  balance  of  authority  is 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  RV.  The  clause  is  omitted  by  M  A  B  C  minusc, 
pauc.  Aegyptt.  (Boh.  Sah.)  Aeth.,  Clem.-Alex.  Orig.  and  Orig.-lat. :  it  is  in- 
serted byDEFGKLP  &c.,  Vulg.  Syn.  (Pesh.  Hard.)  Ann.  Goth.,  Chrys. 
Iren.-Iat.  Hil.  a/.  The  natural  explanation  is  that  the  insertion  has  been 
made  that  the  citation  may  correspond  more  accurately  to  the  LXX. 
This  end  is  not  indeed  altogether  attained,  for  the  LXX  reads  dKoi^v  flpTfinjt, 
and  the  omission  might  have  arisen  from  Homoeoteleuton ;  but  these  con- 
siderations can  hardly  outweigh  the  clear  preponderance  of  authority. 

There  is  a  somewhat  similar  difficulty  about  a  second  minor  vnriation. 
The  RV.  reads  070^0  with  ABCDEFGP,  Orig.  Eus.  Jo.-Damasc.,  the 
TR.  has  T^  Aya$d  with  M  etc.  Clem.-Alex.  Chrys.  and  most  later  authorities. 
Here  the  LXX  omits  the  article,  and  it  is  difficult  quite  to  see  why  it  should 
have  been  inserted  by  a  corrector;  whereas  if  it  had  formed  part  of  the 
original  text  he  could  ouite  naturally  have  omitted  it 

(2)  The  LXX  translation  is  here  very  inexact,  irdptifu  in  &pa  M  r&v 
6pio/yy  dn  v69fs  t{/ayyt\t^ofi4vov  ijeo^y  tlp^yrfSf  df9  €^yy €Xt^6fityos  AyaSd. 
St.  PauVs  words  approach  much  more  nearly  to  the  Hebrew  (RV.)  '  How 
beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth  good  tidings, 
that  publisheth  peace,  that  bringeth  good  tidings  of  good,  that  publisheth 
salvation.'  He  shortens  the  quotation,  makes  it  plural  instead  of  singular 
to  suit  his  purpose,  and  omits  the  words  '  upon  the  mountains/  which  have 
only  a  local  significance. 

16.  dXX'  od  irdnrcs.  An  objection  suggested.  '  Yet,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  this  message  was  sent,  all  did  not  obey  the  Gospel.' 

ov  irdrrts  is  a  meiosis ;  cf.  ri  yap  tl  ff7ri<mjadp  ri¥€S ',  (iii.  3). 

din^Kouo'aK,  like  wr«rdyTi<rap  (ver.  3),  seems  to  imply  the  idea  of 
voluntary  submission:   cf.  vi.  16,  17  dovkoi  core  ^  inrairovcrc  . .  . 

vmiKova'aTW  dc  cV  icapiiat  u£  tv  irap€i6$riT€. 

Ttt  cdayycXiy.  The  word  is  of  course  suggested  by  the  quotation 
of  the  previous  verse. 

'Haatas  y&p  X^ci  k.t.X.  '  But  this  fact  does  not  prove  that  no 
message  had  been  sent ;  it  is  indeed  equally  in  accordance  with 
prophecy,  for  Isaiah,  in  a  passage  immediately  following  that  in 
which  he  describes  the  messengers,  describes  also  the  failure  of 
the  people  to  receive  the  message.'  With  ydp  cf.  Matt.  i.  20  flf. 
The  quotation  is  from  the  LXX  of  Is.  liii.  i.  KJpic,  as  Origen 
pointed  out^  does  not  occur  in  the  Hebrew. 

dfco^f:  means  (i) 'hearing,'  'the  faculty  by  which  a  thing  is 
heard';  (2)  *the  substance  of  what  is  heard,'  *a  report,  message.' 
In  this  verse  it  is  used  in  the  second  meaning,  *  who  hath  believed 
our  report?*  In  ver.  17,  it  shades  off  into  the  first,  *  faith  comes 
by  liearing.'     It  is  quite  possible  of  course  tp  translate  'report'  or 
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'message'  there  also,  but  then  the  connexion  of  idea  with  ver.  18 
fMjj  oifK  ^Kovcrav  is  obscured. 

It  has  been  questioned  to  whom  St.  Paul  is  referring  in  this  and 
the  preceding  verses — the  Gentiles  or  the  Jews.  The  language  is 
quite  general  and  equally  applicable  to  either,  but  the  whole  drift 
of  the  argument  shows  that  it  is  of  the  Jews  the  Apostle  is  thinking. 
Grotius  makes  w.  14  and  15  the  objection  of  an  opponent  to  which 
St.  Paul  replies  in  ver.  16  ff. 

17.  apa  Vj  irions.  *  Hence  may  be  inferred  (in  corroboration  of 
what  was  said  above)  that  the  preliminary  condition  necessary  for 
faith  is  to  have  heard,  and  to  have  heard  implies  a  message.'  This 
sentence  is  to  a  certain  extent  parenthetical,  merely  emphasizing 
a  fact  already  stated ;  yet  the  language  leads  us  on  to  the  excuse 
for  unbelief  suggested  in  the  next  verse. 

Sid  ^i^piTos  XpioTou ;  *  a  message  about  Christ.'  Cf.  ver.  8  t6 
pr^ia  rris  m<rT€6i>%  6  Ktipvirtrofitv,  St.  Paul  comes  back  to  the  phrase  he 
has  used  before,  and  the  use  of  it  will  remind  his  readers  that  this 
message  has  been  actually  sent. 

Xpiarov  is  the  reading  of  M  B  C  D  E  minuse.  pauc.^  Vnlg.  Sah.  Boh.  Arm. 
Aeth.  Orig.-lat.  3/2,  Ambrst.  Aug.— e«oi;  of  K®  AD*>«KLP  al.pler.,  Syrr., 
Clem.- Alex.  Chrys.  Theodrt. 

St.  Paul  has  laid  down  the  conditions  which  make  faith  possible, 
a  Gospel  and  messengers  of  the  Gospel ;  the  language  he  has  used 
reminds  his  readers  that  both  these  have  come.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
this,  the  Jews  have  not  obeyed.  He  now  suggests  two  possible 
excuses. 

18.  dXXd  X^tt :  '  but  it  may  be  said  in  excuse :  It  is  possible 
that  those  whom  you  accuse  of  not  obeying  the  Gospel  message 
have  never  heard  of  it  ? '     On  /i^  ol  see  Burton,  M,  and  T.  §  468. 

f&cMMirye :  an  emphatic  corrective,  '  with  a  slight  touch  of  irony ' 
(Lid.) ;  cf.  ix.  20. 

CIS  ircUraK  t^i'  yr[v  k.t.X.  St.  Paul  expresses  his  meaning  in  words 
borrowed  from  Psalm  xix.  (xviii.)  5,  which  he  cites  word  for  word 
according  to  the  LXX,  but  without  any  mark  of  quotation.  What 
stress  does  he  intend  to  lay  on  the  words?  Does  he  use  them 
for  purely  literary  purposes  to  express  a  well-known  fact  ?  or  does 
he  also  mean  to  prove  the  fact  by  the  authority  of  the  O.  T. 
which  foretold  it  ? 

1.  Primarily  at  any  rate  St.  Paul  wishes  to  express  a  well-known 
fact  in  suitable  language.  'What  do  you  say?  They  have  not 
heard!  Why  the  whole  world  and  the  ends  of  the  earth  have 
heard.  And  have  you,  amongst  whom  the  heralds  abode  such 
a  long  time,  and  of  whose  land  they  were,  not  heard  ?'     Chrys. 

2.  But  the  language  of  Scripture  is  not  used  without  a  point. 
In  the  original  Psalm  these  words  describe  how  universally  the 
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works  of  nature  glorify  God.  By  using  them  St.  Paul  '  compares 
the  universality  of  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  with  the  universality 
with  which  the  works  of  nature  proclaim  God.'     Gif. 

A  second  difficulty  is  raised  by  older  commentators.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  Gospel  had  not  been  preached  everywhere ;  and  some 
writers  have  inverted  this  argument,  and  used  this  text  as  a  proof 
that  even  as  early  as  this  Christianity  had  been  universally  preached. 
But  all  that  St.  Paul  means  to  imply  is  that  it  is  universal  in  its 
character.  Some  there  were  who  might  not  have  heard  it ;  some 
Jews  even  might  be  among  them.  He  is  not  dealing  with  indi- 
viduals. The  fact  remained  true  that^  owing  to  the  universal 
character  of  its  preaching,  those  whose  rejection  of  it  he  is  con- 
sidering had  at  any  rate  as  a  body  had  the  opportunities  of  hearing 
of  it. 

19.  dXXd  X^,  fi^  'lapaf)X  odic  jfyvw ;  a  second  excuse  is  suggested : 
'surely  it  cannot  be  that  it  was  from  ignorance  that  Israel  failed?' 

(i)  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  somewhat  emphatic  introduction 
of  'icrpa^X?  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  means  a  change  of 
subject.  That  while  the  former  passage  refers  to  Gentiles,  or 
to  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews,  here  the  writer  at  last  turns  to  Israel  in 
particular.  But  there  has  been  no  hint  that  the  former  passage 
was  dealing  with  the  Gentiles,  and  if  such  a  contrast  had  been 
implied  *lcrpa^X  would  have  had  to  be  put  in  a  much  more  pro- 
minent place,  ircpi  d<  Tov  'lapariK  Xcyw,  firj  ovk  (yv<o ;  The  real  reason 
for  the  introduction  of  the  word  is  that  it  gives  an  answer  to 
the  question,  and  shows  the  untenable  character  of  the  excuse. 
Has  Israel,  Israel  with  its  long  line  of  Prophets,  and  its  religious 
privileges  and  its  Divine  teaching,  acted  in  ignorance?  When 
once  *  Israel '  has  been  used  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  answer. 

(2)  But,  again,  what  is  it  suggested  that  Israel  has  not  known? 
As  the  clause  is  parallel  with  fi^  ovk  rfKovaaPy  and  as  no  hint  is  given 
of  any  change,  the  object  must  be  the  same,  namely  p^fui  xptoroO, 
the  message  concerning  the  Messiah.  All  such  interpretations  as 
the  *  calling  of  the  Gentiles'  or  *the  universal  preaching  of  the 
Gospel'  are  outside  the  line  of  argument. 

(3)  But  how  is  this  consistent  with  dyvoovvres  ver.  3?  The 
contradiction  is  rather  formal  than  real.  It  is  true  Israel's  zeal 
was  not  guided  by  deep  religious  insight,  and  that  they  clung 
blindly  and  ignorantly  to  a  method  which  had  been  condemned ; 
but  this  ignorance  was  culpable :  if  they  did  not  know,  they  might 
have  known.  From  the  very  beginning  of  their  history  their 
whole  line  of  Prophets  had  warned  them  of  the  Divine  plan. 

(4)  The  answer  to  this  question  is  given  in  three  quotations 
from  the  O.  T.  Israel  has  been  warned  that  their  Messiah 
would  be  rejected  by  themselves  and  accepted  by  the  Gentiles. 
They  cannot  plead  that  the  message  was  difficult  to  understand ; 
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even  a  foolish  people  (it  was  foretold)  would  accept  it,  and  thus 
stir  up  Israel  to  jealousy.  Nor  again  can  they  plead  that  it  was 
difficult  to  find ;  for  Isaiah  with  great  boldness  has  stated  that  men 
who  never  sought  or  asked  for  it  would  find  it.  The  real  reason 
was  that  the  Israelites  are  a  disobedient  and  a  stubborn  people, 
and,  although  God  has  all  day  long  stretched  forth  His  hands  to 
them,  they  will  not  hear  Him. 

irpwTos  M«Mrfjs.  (v6vs  Moarrjs,  '  Even  as  early  in  Israel's  history  as 
Moses/ 

tfit  irapali|XiSatt  df&as  k.t.X.  :  taken  from  Deut.  xxxii.  a  i  sub- 
stantially according  to  the  LXX  (v/xar  is  substituted  for  avrovij.  In 
the  original  the  words  mean  that  as  Israel  has  roused  God's  jealousy 
by  going  after  no-gods,  so  He  will  rouse  Israel's  jealousy  by 
showing  His  mercy  to  those  who  are  no-people. 

20.  *Haatas  hk  diroroXfi^.  St.  Paul's  position  in  opposing  the 
prejudices  of  his  countrymen  made  him  feel  the  boldness  of  Isaiah 
in  standing  up  against  the  men  of  his  own  time.  The  citation  is 
from  Isaiah  Ixv.  i  according  to  the  LXX,  the  clauses  of  the 
original  being  inverted.  The  words  in  the  original  refer  to  the 
apostate  Jews.  St.  Paul  a])plies  them  to  the  Gentiles;  see  on 
ix.  25,  26. 

B  D*  F  G  with  perhaps  Sah.  and  Goth,  add  Iv  twice  before  rots,  a  Western 
reading  which  has  found  its  way  into  B  (cf.  xi.  6).  It  does  not  occur  in 
NACD»'«ELP  etc.,  and  many  Fathers. 

21.  irp^  Zk  T^v  'lapo^X  X^ci  k.t.X.  This  citation  (Is.  Ixv.  2) 
follows  almost  immediately  that  quoted  in  ver.  20,  and  like  it 
is  taken  from  the  LXX,  with  only  a  slight  change  in  the  order. 
In  the  original  both  this  verse  and  the  preceding  are  addressed 
to  apostate  Israel ;  St.  Paul  applies  the  first  part  to  the  Gentiles, 
the  latter  part  definitely  to  Israel. 


TAe  Argument  of  ix.  30-x.  ai :  Human  Responsibility. 

We  have  reached  a  new  stage  in  our  argument.  The  first  step 
was  the  vindication  of  God's  faithfulness  and  justice :  the  second 
step  has  been  definitely  to  fix  guilt  on  man.  It  is  dearly  laid 
down  that  the  Jews  have  been  rejected  through  their  own  fault. 
They  chose  the  wrong  method.  When  the  Messiah  came,  instead 
of  accepting  Him,  they  were  offended.  They  did  not  allow  their 
zeal  for  God  to  be  controlled  by  a  true  spiritual  knowledge.  And 
the  responsibility  for  this  is  brought  home  to  them.  Ail  possible 
excuses,  such  as  want  of  opportunity,  insufficient  knowledge, 
inadequate  warning,  are  suggested,  but  rejected.  The  Jews  are 
a  disobedient  people  and  they  have  been  rejected  for  their  dis- 
obedience. 
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Now  it  has  been  argued  that  such  an  interpretation  is  in- 
consistent with  Chap.  ix.  That  proves  clearly,  it  is  asserted,  that 
grace  comes  to  man,  not  in  answer  to  man's  efforts,  but  in  accord- 
ance with  God's  will.  How  then  can  St.  Paul  go  on  to  prove  that 
the  Jews  are  to  blame  ?  In  order  to  avoid  this  assumed  incon- 
sistency, the  whole  section,  or  at  any  rate  the  final  portion,  has 
been  interpreted  differently:  vv.  11-21  are  taken  to  defend  the 
Apostolic  ministry  to  the  Gentiles  and  to  justify  from  the  O.  T.  the 
calling  of  the  Gentiles  and  the  rejection  of  the  Jews:  vv.  14,  15 
are  used  by  St.  Augustine  to  prove  that  there  can  be  no  faith 
without  the  Divine  calling;  by  Calvin,  that  as  there  is  faith 
among  the  Gentiles,  there  must  have  been  a  Divine  call,  and  so 
the  preaching  to  them  is  justified.  Then  the  quotations  in  w. 
18-21  are  considered  to  refer  to  the  Gentiles  mainly;  they  are 
merely  prophecies  of  the  facts  stated  in  ix.  30,  31  and  do  not 
imply  and  are  not  intended  to  imply  human  res]X>nsibility. 

An  apparent  argument  in  favour  of  this  interpretation  is  sug- 
gested by  the  introductory  words  ix.  30,  31.  It  is  maintained  that 
two  propositions  are  laid  down  there;  one  the  calling  of  the 
Gentiles,  the  other  the  rejection  of  the  Jews,  and  both  these  have 
to  be  justified  in  the  paragraph  that  follows.  But,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  this  reference  to  the  Gentiles  is  clearly  introduced  not  as 
a  main  point  to  be  discussed,  but  as  a  contrast  to  the  rejection 
of  Israel.  It  increases  the  strangeness  of  that  fact,  and  with  that 
fact  the  paragraph  is  concerned.  This  is  brought  out  at  once  by 
the  question  asked  dia  rt ;  which  refers,  as  the  answer  shows,  en- 
tirely to  the  rejection  of  Israel.  If  the  Apostle  were  not  condemning 
the  Jews  there  would  be  no  reason  for  his  sorrow  (x.  i)  and  the 
palliation  for  their  conduct  which  he  suggests  (x.  a) ;  and  when 
we  come  to  examine  the  structure  of  the  latter  part  we  find  that 
all  the  leading  sentences  are  concerned  not  with  the  defence  of 
any  *  calling,'  but  with  fixing  the  guilt  of  thQ3e  rejected :  for  example 

dXX*  ov  na»T§s  vnriKowrav  (v.  1 6),  aKka  Xryo»,  fi^  ovk  rJKOvtrav]  {y,  18), 

pil  ^ItTparjK  OVK  ryvw;  (v.  1 9).  As  there  is  nowhere  any  reierence 
to  Gentiles  rejecting  the  message,  the  reference  must  be  to  the 
Jews ;  and  the  object  of  the  section  must  be  to  show  the  reason  why 
(although  Gentiles  have  been  accepted)  the  Jews  have  been  rejected. 
The  answer  is  given  in  the  concluding  quotation,  which  sums  up 
the  whole  argument.  It  is  because  the  Jews  have  been  a  dis- 
obedient and  gainsaying  people.  Chrysostom,  who  brings  out  the 
whole  point  of  this  section  admirably,  sums  up  its  conclusion  as 
follows:  'Then  to  prevent  them  saying,  But  why  was  He  not 
made  manifest  to  us  also  ?  he  sets  down  what  is  more  than  this, 
that  I  not  only  was  made  manifest,  but  I  even  continued  with 
My  hands  stretched  out,  inviting  them,  and  displaying  all  the 
concern  of  an  affectionate  father,  and  a  fond  mother  Uiat  is  set  on 
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her  child.  See  how  he  has  brought  us  a  most  lucid  answer 
to  all  the  difficulties  before  raised,  by  showing  that  it  was  from 
their  own  temper  that  ruin  had  befallen  them,  and  that  they  are 
wholly  undeserving  of  pardon/ 

We  must  accept  the  interpretation  then  which  sees  in  this 
chapter  a  proof  of  the  guilt  of  the  Jews.  St.  Paul  is  in  fact 
looking  at  the  question  from  a  point  of  view  different  from  that 
which  he  adopted  in  Chap.  ix.  There  he  assumes  Divine  Sovereignty, 
and  assuming  it  shows  that  God's  dealings  with  the  Jews  are 
justified.  Now  he  assumes  human  responsibility,  and  shows  that 
assuming  it  the  Jews  are  guilty.  Two  great  steps  are  passed  in 
the  Divine  Theodicy.  We  need  not  anticipate  the  argument,  but 
must  allow  it  to  work  itself  out.  The  conclusion  may  suggest 
a  point  of  view  from  which  these  two  apparently  inconsistent 
attitudes  can  be  reconciled. 


St.  PauVs  Use  of  the  Old  Testament. 

In  Chaps,  ix-xi  St.  Paul,  as  carrying  on  a  long  and  sustained 
argument,  which,  if  not  directed  against  Jewish  opponents,  discusses 
a  question  full  of  interest  to  Jews  from  a  Jewish  point  of  view, 
makes  continued  use  of  the  O.  T.,  and  gives  an  opportunity  for 
investigating  his  methods  of  quotation  and  interpretation. 

The  text  of  his  quotations  is  primarily  that  of  the  LXX.  Ac- 
cording to  Kautzsch  {De  Veien's  Tesiamenti  locis  a  Paulo  Apostolo 
allegaiis\  out  of  eighty-four  passages  in  which  St.  Paul  cites  the 
O.  1'.  about  seventy  are  taken  directly  from  the  LXX  or  do  not 
vary  from  it  appreciably,  twelve  vary  considerably,  but  still  show 
signs  of  affinity,  and  two  only,  both  from  the  book  of  Job  (Rom. 
xi.  35  =  Job  xli.  3(11);  i  Cor.  iii.  19  =  Job  v.  13)  are  definitely  in- 
dependent and  derived  either  from  the  Hebrew  text  or  some  quite 
distinct  version.  Of  those  derived  from  the  LXX  a  certain  number, 
such  for  example  as  Rom.  x.  15,  show  in  some  points  a  resemblance 
to  the  Hebrew  text  as  against  the  LXX.  We  have  probably  not 
sufficient  evidence  to  say  whether  this  arises  from  a  reminiscence 
of  the  Hebrew  text  (conscious  or  unconscious),  or  from  an  Ara- 
maic Targum,  or  from  the  use  of  an  earlier  form  of  a  LXX  text. 
It  may  be  noticed  that  St.  Paul's  quotations  sometimes  agree  with 
late  MSS.  of  the  LXX  as  against  the  great  uncials  (cf.  iii.  4,  15  ff.). 
As  to  the  further  question  whether  he  cites  from  memory  or  by 
reference,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  the  majority  of  the  quotations 
are  from  memory ;  for  many  of  them  are  somewhat  inexact,  and 
those  which  are  correct  are  for  the  most  part  short  and  from  well- 
known  books.  There  is  a  very  marked  distinction  between  these 
and  the  long  literary  quotations  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
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In  his  formulae  of  quotation  St.  Paul  adopts  all  the  various 
forms  which  seem  to  have  been  in  use  in  the  Rabbinical  schools, 
and  are  found  in  Rabbinical  writings.  Even  his  less  usual  expres- 
sions may  be  paralleled  from  them  (cf.  xi.  2).  Another  point  of 
resemblance  may  be  found  in  the  series  of  passages  which  he 
strings  together  from  different  books  (cf.  iii.  10)  after  the  manner 
of  a  Rabbinical  discourse.  St.  Paul  was  in  fact  educated  as  a  Rabbi 
in  Rabbinical  schools  and  consequently  his  method  of  using  the 
O.  T.  is  such  as  might  have  been  learnt  in  these  schools. 

But  how  far  is  his  interpretation  Rabbinical?  It  is  not  quite 
easy  to  answer  this  question  directly.  It  is  perhaps  better  to  point 
out  first  of  all  some  characteristics  which  it  possesses. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  quite  clearly  not '  historical '  in  the  modern 
sense  of  the  word.  The  passages  are  quoted  without  regard  to 
their  context  or  to  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  written. 
The  most  striking  instances  of  this  are  those  cases  in  which  the 
words  of  the  O.  T.  are  used  in  an  exactly  opposite  sense  to  that 
which  they  originally  possessed.  For  instance  in  ix.  25,  26  words 
used  in  the  O.  T.  of  the  ten  tribes  are  used  of  the  Gentiles,  in  x.  6-8 
words  used  of  the  Law  are  applied  to  the  Gospel  as  against  the 
Law.  On  the  other  hand  Rabbinical  interpretations  in  the*sense 
in  which  they  have  become  proverbial  are  very  rare.  St.  Paul 
almost  invariably  takes  the  literal  and  direct  meaning  of  the  words 
(although  without  regard  to  their  context),  he  does  not  allegorize 
or  play  upon  their  meaning,  or  find  hidden  and  mysterious  prin- 
ciples. There  are  some  obvious  exceptions,  such  as  Gal.  iv.  22  ff., 
but  for  the  most  part  St.  Paul's  interpretation  is  not  allegorical, 
nor  in  this  sense  of  the  term  Rabbinical. 

Speaking  broadly,  St.  Paul's  use  of  the  O.  T.  may  be  described 
as  literal,  and  we  may  distinguish  three  classes  of  texts.  There 
are  firstly  those,  and  they  are  the  largest  number,  in  which  the 
texts  are  used  in  a  sense  corresponding  to  their  O.  T.  meaning. 
All  texts  quoted  in  favour  of  moral  principles,  or  spiritual  ideas,  or 
the  methods  of  Divine  government  may  be  grouped  under  this  head. 
The  argument  in  ix.  20,  21  is  correctly  deduced  from  O.  T.  prin- 
ciples; the  quotation  in  ix.  17  is  not  quite  so  exactly  correct,  but 
the  principle  evolved  is  thoroughly  in  accordance  with  O.  T.  ideas. 
So  again  the  method  of  Divine  Election  is  deduced  correctly  from 
the  instances  quoted  in  ix.  6-13.  Controversially  these  arguments 
were  quite  sound ;  actually  they  represent  the  principles  and  ideas 
of  the  O.  T. 

A  second  class  of  passages  consists  of  those  in  which,  without 
definitely  citing  the  O  T.,  the  Apostle  uses  its  language  in  order 
to  express  adequately  and  impressively  the  ideas  he  has  to  convey. 
A  typical  instance  is  that  in  x.  18,  where  the  words  of  the  Psalm 
are  used  in  quite  a  different  sense  from  that  which  they  have  in 
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the  original,  and  without  any  definite  formula  of  citation.  So  in 
X.  6-8  (see  the  note)  the  O.  T.  language  is  used  rather  than  a  text 
from  it  cited.  The  same  is  true  in  a  number  of  other  passages 
where,  as  the  text  of  Westcott  and  Hort  exhibits  clearly,  ideas 
borrowed  from  the  O.  T.  are  expressed  in  language  which  is 
borrowed,  but  without  any  definite  sign  of  quotation.  That  this  is 
the  natural  and  normal  use  of  a  religious  book  must  clearly  be 
recognized.  *  For  [the  writers  of  the  N.  T.  the  Scripture],  was 
the  one  thesaurus  of  truth.  They  had  almost  no  other  books. 
The  words  of  the  O.T.  had  become  a  part  of  their  mental  furni- 
ture, and  they  used  them  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  freedom  with 
which  they  used  their  own  ideas '  (Toy,  Quotations^  &c.  p.  xx).  It 
is  a  use  which  is  constantly  being  made  of  the  Bible  at  the  present 
day,  and  when  we  attempt  to  analyze  the  exact  force  it  is  intended 
to  convey,  it  is  neither  easy  nor  desirable  to  be  precise.  Between 
the  purely  rhetorical  use  on  the  one  side  and  the  logical  proof  on 
the  other  there  are  infinite  gradations  of  ideas,  and  it  is  never  quite 
possible  to  say  how  far  in  any  definite  passage  the  use  is  purely 
rhetorical  and  how  far  it  is  intended  to  suggest  a  definite  argument. 

But  there  is  a  third  class  of  instances  in  which  the  words  are 
used -in  a  sense  which  the  original  context  will  not  bear,  and  yet  the 
object  is  to  give  a  logical  proof.  This  happens  mainly  in  a  certain 
class  of  passages ;  in  those  in  which  the  Law  is  used  to  condemn 
the  Law,  in  those  in  which  passages  not  Messianic  are  used  with 
a  Messianic  bearing,  and  in  those  (a  class  connected  with  the  last) 
in  which  passages  are  applied  to  the  calling  of  the.  Gentiles  which 
do  not  refer  to  that  event  in  the  original.  Here  controversially  the 
method  is  justified.  Some  of  the  passages  used  Messianically  by  the 
Christians  had  probably  been  so  used  by  the  Rabbis  before  them. 
In  all  cases  the  methods  they  adopted  were  those  of  their  contempo- 
raries, however  incorrect  they  may  have  been.  But  what  of  the 
method  in  relation  to  our  own  times  ?  Are  we  justified  in  using  it  ? 
The  answer  to  that  must  be  sought  in  a  comparison  of  their  teaching 
with  that  of  the  Rabbis.  We  have  said  that  controversially  it  was 
justified.  The  method  was  the  same  as,  and  as  good  as,  that  of 
their  own  time ;  but  it  was  no  better.  As  far  as  method  goes  the 
Rabbis  were  equally  justified  in  their  conclusions.  There  is  in 
fact  no  standard  of  right  and  wrong,  when  once  it  is  permitted  to 
take  words  in  a  sense  which  their  original  context  wUl  not  bear. 
Anything  can  be  proved  from  anything. 

Where  then  does  the  superiority  of  the  N.  T.  writers  lie  ?  In 
their  correct  interpretation  of  the  spirit  of  the  O.  T.  *  As  ex- 
pounders of  religion,  they  belong  to  the  whole  world  and  to  all 
time ;  as  logicians,  they  belong  to  the  first  century.  The  essence 
of  their  writing  is  the  Divine  spirit  of  love  and  righleousness  that 
filled  their  souls,  the  outer  shell  is  the  intellectual  form  in  which 
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the  spirit  found  expression  in  words.  Their  comprehension  of  the 
deeper  spirit  of  the  O.  T.  thought  is  one  thing :  the  logical  method 
by  which  they  sought  formally  to  extend  it  is  quite  another  *  (Toy, 
Quoiaitons^  Sfc,  p.  xxi).  This  is  just  one  of  those  points  in  which 
we  must  trace  the  superiority  of  the  N.  T.  writers  to  its  root  and 
take  from  them  that,  and  not  their  faulty  exegesis. 

An  illustration  may  be  drawn  from  Church  History.  The  Church 
inherited  equally  from  the  Jewish  schools,  the  Greek  Philosophers, 
and  the  N.  T.  writers  an  unhistorical  method  of  interpretation ;  and 
in  the  Arian  controversy  (to  take  an  example)  it  constantly  makes 
use  of  this  method.  We  are  learning  to  realize  more  and  more 
how  much  of  our  modern  theology  is  based  on  the  writings  of 
St.  Athanasius ;  but  that  does  not  impose  upon  us  the  necessity  of 
adopting  his  exegesis.  If  the  methods  that  he  applies  to  the  O.  T. 
are  to  be  admitted  it  is  almost  as  easy  to  deduce  Arianism  from 
it  Athanasius  did  not  triumph  because  of  those  exegetical  methods, 
but  because  he  rightly  interpreted  (and  men  felt  that  he  had  rightly 
interpreted)  the  spirit  of  the  N.  T.  His  creed,  his  religious  insight, 
to  a  certain  extent  his  philosophy,  we  accept :  but  not  his  exegetical 
methods. 

So  with  the  O.  T.  St.  Paul  triumphed,  and  the  Christian  Church 
triumphed,  over  Judaism,  because  they  both  rightly  interpreted  the 
spirit  of  the  O.  T.  We  must  accept  that  interpretation,  although  we 
shall  find  that  we  arrive  at  it  on  other  grounds.  This  may  be 
illustrated  in  two  main  p)oints. 

It  is  the  paradox  of  ch.  x  that  it  condemns  the  Law  out  of  the 
Law ;  that  it  convicts  the  Jews  by  applying  to  them  passages,  which 
in  the  original  accuse  them  of  breaking  the  Law,  in  order  to 
condemn  them  for  keeping  it.  But  the  paradox  is  only  apparent. 
Running  through  the  O.  T.,  in  the  books  of  the  Law  as  well  as  in 
those  of  the  Prophets,  is  the  prophetic  spirit,  always  bringing  out 
the  spiritual  truths  and  lessons  concealed  in  or  guarded  by  the  Law 
in  opposition  to  the  formal  adherence  to  its  precepts.  This  spirit 
the  Gospel  inherits.  *  The  Gospel  itself  is  a  reawakening  of  the 
spirit  of  prophecy.  There  are  many  points  in  which  the  teaching 
of  St.  Paul  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  the  old  Prophets. 
It  is  not  by  chance  that  so  many  quotations  from  them  occur  in 
his  writings.  Separated  from  Joel,  Amos,  Hosea,  Micah,  and 
Isaiah  by  an  interval  of  about  800  years,  he  felt  a  kind  of  sympathy 
with  them ;  they  expressed  his  inmost  feelings ;  like  them  he  was 
at  war  with  the  evil  of  the  world  around.  When  they  spoke  of 
forgiveness  of  sins,  of  non-imputation  of  sins,  of  a  sudden  turning 
to  God,  what  did  this  mean  but  righteousness  by  faith?  When 
they  said,  "I  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice,"  here  also  was 
imaged  the  great  truth,  that  salvation  was  not  of  the  Law  . .  .  Like 
the  elder  Prophets,  he  came  not  "to  build  up  a  temple  made  with 
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hands,"  but  to  teach  a  moral  truth :  like  them  he  went  forth  alone, 
and  not  in  connexion  with  the  church  at  Jerusalem :  like  them  he 
was  looking  for  and  hastening  to  the  day  of  the  Lord '  (Jowett). 
This  represents  the  truth,  as  the  historical  study  of  the  O.  T.  will 
prove ;  or  rather  one  side  of  the  truth.  The  Gospel  is  not  merely 
the  reawakening  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy ;  it  is  also  the  fulfilment 
of  the  spiritual  teaching  of  Law.  It  was  necessary  for  a  later 
writer — ^the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews — when  contro- 
versy was  less  bitter  to  bring  this  out  more  fully.  Christ  not  only 
revived  all  the  teaching  of  the  Prophets,  righteousness,  mercy, 
peace ;  He  also  exhibited  by  His  death  the  teaching  of  the  Law, 
the  heinousness  of  sin,  the  duty  of  sacrifice,  the  spiritual  union  of 
God  and  man. 

The  same  lines  of  argument  will  justify  the  Messianic  use  of  the 
O.  T.  If  we  study  it  historically  the  reality  of  the  Messianic 
interpretation  remains  just  as  clear  as  it  was  to  St.  Paul.  Alle- 
gorical and  incorrect  exegesis  could  never  create  an  idea.  They 
only  illustrate  one  which  has  been  suggested  in  other  ways.  The 
Messianic  interpretation,  and  with  it  the  further  idea  of  the  uni- 
versality of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  arose  because  they  are  contained 
in  the  O.  T.  Any  incorrectness  of  exegesis  that  there  may  be  lies 
not  in  the  ideas  themselves  but  in  finding  them  in  passages  which 
have  probably  a  different  meaning.  We  ar^  not  bound,  and  it 
would  be  wrong  to  bind  ourselves,  by  the  incorrect  exegesis  of 
particular  passages ;  but  the  reality  and  truth  of  the  Messianic  idea 
and  the  universal  character  of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  as  prophesied 
in  the  O.  T.  and  fulfilled  in  the  N.  T.,  remain  one  of  the  most 
real  and  impressive  facts  in  religious  history.  Historical  criticism 
does  not  disprove  this ;  it  only  places  it  on  a  stronger  foundation 
and  enables  us  to  trace  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  idea  more 
accurately  (cf.  Sanday,  Bampton  Lectures ^  pp.  404,  405). 

The  value  of  St.  Paul's  exegesis  therefore  lies  n*ot  in  his  true 
«  interpretation  of  individual  passages,  but  in  his  insight  into  the 
spiritual  meaning  of  the  O.  T. ;  we  need  not  use  his  methods,  but 
the  books  of  the  Bible  will  have  little  value  for  us  if  we  are  not  able 
to  see  in  them  the  spiritual  teaching  which  he  saw.  In  the  cause 
of  truth,  as  a  guide  to  right  religious  ideas,  as  a  fatal  enemy  to 
many  a  false  and  erroneous  and  harmful  doctrine,  historical  criticism 
and  interpretation  are  of  immense  value ;  but  if  they  be  divorced 
from  a  spiritual  insi2:ht,  such  as  can  be  learnt  only  by  the  spiritual 
teaching  of  the  N.  T.,  which  interprets  the  O.  T.  from  the  stand- 
point of  its  highest  and  truest  fulfilment,  they  will  become  as  barren 
and  unproductive  as  the  strangest  conceits  of  the  Rabbis  or  the 
most  unreal  fancies  of  the  Schoolmen. 

[See,  besides  other  works :  Jowett,  Contrasts  of  Prophecy^  in  his 
edition  of  the  Romans;  Toy,  Quotations  in  the  New  Testament^ 
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New  York,  1884;  Kautzsch,  De  Veterts  Tesiamentt  locts  a  Paulo 
Apostolo  allegaiis,  Lipsiae,  1869;  Clemen  (Dr.  August),  Ueber  den 
Gebrauch  des  Alien  Testamenls  im  Neuen  Teslamenle,  und  speciell  in 
den  Reden  Jesu  (Einladungsschrift,  &c.,  Leipzig,  1891);  Turpie 
(David  McCalman),  The  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  London, 
1868.] 
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:.  1-10.  Israel  then  has  refused  to  accept  the  salvation 
offered  it;  is  it  therefore  rejected?  No,  At  any  rate  the 
rejection  is  not  complete.  Now  as  always  in  the  history  of 
Israel^  although  the  mass  of  the  people  may  be  condemned  to 
disbelief  there  is  a  remnant  that  shall  be  saved, 

^  The  conclusion  of  the  preceding  argument  is  this.  -  It  is  through 
their  own  fault  that  Israel  has  rejected  a  salvation  which  was  fully 
and  freely  offered.  Now  what  does  this  imply?  Does  it  mean 
that  God  has  rejected  His  chosen  people?  Heaven  forbid  that 
I  should  say  this  1  I  who  like  them  am  an  Israelite,  an  Israelite 
by  birth  and  not  a  proselyte,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Abraham, 
a  member  of  the  tribe  that  with  Judah  formed  the  restored  Israel 
after  the  exile.  'No,  God  has  not  rejected  His  people.  He 
chose  them  for  His  own  before  all  time  and  nothing  can  make 
Him  change  His  purpose.  If  you  say  He  has  rejected  them, 
it  only  shows  that  you  have  not  clearly  grasped  the  teaching  of 
Scripture  concerning  the  Remnant.  Elijah  on  Mt.  Horeb  brought 
just  such  an  accusation  against  his  countrymen.  '  He  complained 
that  they  had  forsaken  the  covenant,  that  they  had  overthrown 
God's  altars,  that  they  had  slain  His  Prophets;  just  as  the  Jews 
at  the  present  day  have  slain  the  Messiah  and  persecuted  His 
messengers.  Elijah  only  was  left,  and  his  life  they  sought.  The 
whole  people,  God's  chosen  people,  had  been  rejected.  *So  he 
thought ;  but  the  Divine  response  came  to  him,  that  there  were  seven 
thousand  men  left  in  Israel  who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal. 
There  was  a  kernel  of  the  nation  that  remained  loyal.  •  Exacdy 
the  same  circumstances  exist  now  as  then.  Now  as  then  the  mass 
of  the  people  are  uniaithful,  but  there  is  a  remnant  of  loyal  ad- 
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herents  to  the  Divine  message: — a  remnant,  be  it  remembered, 
chosen  by  God  by  an  act  of  free  favour :  •  that  is  to  say  those 
whom  God  has  in  His  good  pleasure  selected  for  that  position,  who 
have  in  no  way  earned  it  by  any  works  they  have  done,  or  any 
merit  of  their  own.  If  that  were  possible  Grace  would  lose  all  its 
meaning :  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  God  to  show  free  favour 
to  mankind. 

^  It  is  necessary  then  at  any  rate  to  modify  the  broad  statement 
that  has  been  made.  Israel,  it  is  true,  has  failed  to  obtain  the 
righteousness  which  it  sought;  but,  although  this  is  true  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole,  there  is  a  Remnant  of  which  it  is  not  true. 
Those  whom  God  selected  have  attained  it.  But  what  of  the  rest  ? 
Their  hearts  have  been  hardened.  Here  again  we  find  the  same 
conditions  prevailing  throughout  Israel's  history.  Isaiah  declared 
(xxix.  lo ;  vi.  9,  10)  ^  how  God  had  thrown  the  people  into  a  state 
of  spiritual  torpor.  He  had  given  them  eyes  which  could  not  see, 
and  ears  which  could  not  hear.  All  through  their  history  the  mass 
of  the  people  has  been  destitute  of  spiritual  insight.  '  And  again 
in  the  book  of  Psalms,  David  (Ixix.  23,  24)  declares  the  Divine 
wrath  against  the  unfaithful  of  the  nation :  *  May  their  table  be  their 
snare.'  It  is  just  their  position  as  God's  chosen  people,  it  is  the  Law 
and  the  Scriptures,  which  are  their  boast,  that  are  to  be  the  cause  of 
their  ruin.  •  They  are  to  be  punished  by  being  allowed  to  cleave 
fast  to  that  to  which  they  have  perversely  adhered.  '*  *  Let  their  eyes 
be  blinded,  so  that  they  cannot  see  light  when  it  shines  upon  them : 
let  their  back  be  ever  bent  imder  the  burden  to  which  they  have 
so  obstinately  clung.'  This  was  God's  judgement  then  on  Israel 
for  their  faithlessness,  and  it  is  God's  judgement  on  them  now. 

1-86.  St.  Paul  has  now  shown  (i)  (ix.  6-29)  that  God  was 
perfectly  free,  whether  as  regards  promise  or  His  right  as  Creator,  to 
reject  Israel ;  (2)  (ix.  30-x.  21)  that  Israel  on  their  side  by  neglecting 
the  Divine  method  of  salvation  offered  them  have  deserved  this 
rejection.  He  now  comes  to  the  original  question  from  which  he 
started,  but  which  he  never  expressed,  and  asks,  Has  God,  as  might 
be  thought  from  the  drift  of  the  argument  so  far,  really  cast  away 
His  people  ?  To  this  he  gives  a  negative  answer,  which  he  proceeds 
to  justify  by  showing  (i)  3iat  this  rejection  is  only  partial  (xi.  i-io), 
(2)  only  temporary  (xi.  1 1-25),  and  (3)  that  in  all  this  Divine  action 
there  has  been  a  purpose  deeper  and  wiser  than  man  can  altogether 
understand  (xi.  26-36). 
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1.  X^«  o5i'.  This  somewhat  emphatic  phrase  occurring  here 
and  in  ver.  1 1  seems  to  mark  a  stage  in  the  argument,  the  oZv  as 
so  often  summing  up  the  result  so  far  arrived  at.  The  change  of 
particle  shows  that  we  have  not  here  a  third  question  parallel  to 

the  ak\a  Xcyw  of  X.  1 8,  1-9. 

f&^  diriiSo-aTo  6  Oc&s  t&k  Xa&K  adrou ;  *  Is  it  possible  that  God  has 
cast  away  His  people?'  The  form  of  the  question  implies  neces- 
sarily a  negative  answer  and  suggests  an  argument  against  it.  (i) 
By  the  juxtaposition  of  6  eedy  and  t6v  \a6v  avrov,  Israel  is  God's 
people  and  so  He  cannot  reject  them.  Ipsa  populi  eius  apptllaiio 
rationem  negandi  conitnei,  Beng.  (2)  By  the  use  made  of  the 
language  of  the  O.  T.  Three  times  in  the  O.  T.  (i  Sam.  xii.  22 ; 
Ps.  xciii  [xciv],  14;  xciv  [xcv].  4)  the  promise  ovk  mroDaerai  Kvpios 
r^v  Xnov  avrov  occurs.  By  using  words  which  must  be  so  well 
known  St.  Paul  reminds  his  readers  of  the  promise,  and  thus  again 
implies  an  answer  to  the  question. 

This  very  clear  instance  of  the  merely  literary  use  of  the  language 
of  the  O.  T.  makes  it  more  probable  that  St.  Paul  should  have 
adopted  a  similar  method  elsewhere,  as  in  x.  6  if.,  18. 

yA\  Y^KoiTo.  St.  Paul  repudiates  the  thought  with  horror.  All 
his  feelings  as  an  Israelite  make  it  disloyal  in  him  to  hold  it. 

ical  Y^p  K.T.X.  These  words  have  been  taken  in  two  ways,  (i) 
As  a  proof  of  the  incorrectness  of  the  suggestion.  St.  Paul  was  an 
Israelite,  and  he  had  been  saved ;  therefore  the  people  as  a  whole 
could  not  have  been  rejected.  So  the  majority  of  commentators 
(Go.  Va.  Oltr.  Weiss).  But  the  answer  to  the  question  does  not 
occur  until  St.  Paul  gives  it  in  a  solemn  form  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  verse;  he  would  not  therefore  have  previously  given 
a  reason  for  its  incorrectness.  Moreover  it  would  be  inconsistent 
with  St.  PauFs  tact  and  character  to  put  himself  forward  so  promi- 
nently. 

(2)  It  is  therefore  better  to  take  it  as  giving  '  the  motive  for  his 
deprecation,  not  a  proof  of  his  denial'  (Mey.  Gif.  Lips.).  Through- 
out this  passage,  St.  Paul  partly  influenced  by  the  reality  of  his 
own  sympathy,  partly  by  a  desire  to  put  his  argument  in  a  form  as 
little  offensive  as  possible,  has  more  than  once  emphasized  his  own 
kinship  with  Israel  (ix.  1-3 ;  x.  i).  Here  for  the  first  time,  just 
when  he  is  going  to  disprove  it,  he  makes  the  statement  which  has 
really  been  the  subject  of  the  two  previous  passages,  and  at  once, 
in  order  if  possible  to  disarm  criticism,  reminds  his  readers  that  he 
is  an  Israelite,  and  that  therefore  to  him,  as  much  as  to  them,  the 
supposition  seems  almost  blasphemous. 

'l(rpaT)XiTT|s  K.T.X.     Cf.  2  Cor.  xi.  22;  Phil.  iii.  g. 

tv  irpofyvu,  which  is  added  by  Lachxnann  after  rdy  Xabv  alrov,  has  the 
sapport  of  A  D  Chrys.  and  other  authorities,  but  clearly  came  in  from  ver.  a. 

2.  odK  dirtiSo-aTo.    St.  Paul  gives  expressly  and  formally  a  negative 
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answer  to  the  question  he  has  just  asked,  adding  emphasis  by 
repeating  the  very  words  he  has  used. 

tv  vpo^Kw.  The  addition  of  these  words  gives  a  reason  for  the 
emphatic  denial  of  which  they  form  a  part.  Israel  was  the  race 
which  God  in  His  Divine  foreknowledge  had  elected  and  chosen, 
and  therefore  He  could  not  cast  it  off.  The  reference  in  this 
chapter  is  throughout  to  the  election  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and 
therefore  the  words  cannot  have  a  limiting  sense  (Orig.  Chrys. 
Aug.),  '  that  people  whom  He  foreknew,'  i.  e.  those  of  His  people 
whom  He  foreknew;  nor  again  can  they  possibly  refer  to  the 
spiritual  Israel,  as  that  would  oblige  a  meaning  to  be  given  to 
\a6s  different  from  that  in  ver.  i.  The  word  wpoeyvni  may  be  taken, 
(i)  as  used  in  the  Hebrew  sense,  to  mean  'whom  He  has  known  or 
chosen  beforehand.'  So  yivitaK€iv  in  the  LXX.  Amos  iii.  2  vfM^ 
tyvtOiV  €K  natrStv  tw  <f>vkSiv  rijs  yrjs.  And  in  St.  Paul  I  Cor.  viii.  3  ft 
dc  Tis  ayavg,  top  Gci^v,  oZtos  fyumarai  vn  aurov.  Gal.  iv.  9  vuv  dc 
yvoyrcr  Gcov,  ijmWov  de  ytwa-OiiTtt  inro  Ocov.      2  Tim.  ii.  1 9  €yv<o  Kvpios 

roifs  SifTas  avrov.  Although  there  is  no  evidence  for  this  use  of 
irpoywaxTKtw  it  represents  probably  the  idea  which  St.  Paul  had  in 
his  mind  (see  on  viii.  29).  (2)  But  an  alternative  interpretation 
taking  the  word  in  its  natural  meaning  of  foreknowledge,  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of,  *  that  people  of  whose  history  and  future  destiny 
God  had  full  foreknowledge.'  This  seems  to  be  the  meaning 
with  which  the  word  is  generally  used  (Wisd.  vi.  13;  viii.  8;  xviii.  6; 
Just.  Mart.  ApoL  i.  28 ;  Dial.  42.  p.  261  B.);  so  too  trp6yvaais  is  used 
definitely  and  almost  technically  of  the  Divine  foreknowledge  (Acts 
ii.  23);  and  in  this  chapter  St.  Paul  ends  with  vindicating  the 
Divine  wisdom  which  had  prepared  for  Israel  and  the  world 
a  destiny  which  exceeds  human  comprehension. 

^  o6k  oiSarc:  cf.  ii.  4;  vi.  3 ;  vii.  i ;  ix.  21.  'You  must  admit 
this  or  be  ignorant  of  what  the  Scripture  says.'  The  point  of  the 
quotation  lies  not  in  the  words  which  immediately  follow,  but  in  the 
contrast  between  the  two  passages ;  a  contrast  which  represented 
the  distinction  between  the  apparent  and  the  real  situation  at  the 
time  when  the  Apostle  wrote. 

iv  *H\lq, :  *  in  the  section  of  Scripture  which  narrates  the  story 
of  Elijah.'  The  O.  T.  Scriptures  were  divided  into  paragraphs  to 
which  were  given  titles  derived  from  their  subject-matter ;  and  these 
came  to  be  very  commonly  used  in  quotations  as  references.  Many 
instances  are  quoted  from  the  Talmud  and  from  Hebrew  commen- 
tators: Berachoth,  fol.  2.  col.  i,  fol.  4.  col.  2  id  quod  scriptum  esiapud 
MicMelj  referring  to  Is.  vi.  6.  So  Taanigoth,  ii.  i;  Aboth  de- Rabbi 
Nathan,  c.  9 ;  Shir  hashirim  rabba  i.  6,  where  a  phrase  similar 
to  that  used  here,  *In  Elijah,'  occurs,  and  the  same  passage  is 
quoted,  *  I  have  been  very  jealous  for  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Hosts.' 
So  also  Philo,  Dt  Agricultural  p.  203  (i.  317  Mang.)  Xcyei  ya/>  iv  rait 
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dpais,  referring  to  Gen.  iii.  15.  The  phrase  cVl  rrjf  jScirou  Mark 
xii.  26;  Luke  xx.  37 ;  Clem.  Hom,  xvi.  14 ;  Aposf.  Const,  v.  20,  is 
often  explained  in  a  similar  manner,  but  very  probably  incorrectly, 
the  cVt  being  perhaps  purely  local.  The  usage  exactly  corresponds 
to  the  method  used  in  quoting  the  Homeric  poems.  As  the  Rabbis 
divided  the  O.  T.  into  sections  so  the  Rhapsodists  divided  Homer, 
and  these  sections  were  quoted  by  their  subjects,  tv^EKTopos  dyatpcVci, 
eV  v€Kvia.    (See  Fri.  Delitzsch  ad  loc,  Surenhusius,  BiffKot  jcaroXXoy^r, 

P-  3I-) 

iimrfxdv€i :   *  he   accuses   Israel   before   God/      The   verb  <W 

Tvyxdv^tp  means,  (i)  *to   meet  with,'  (2)  *to  meet  with  for  the 

purposes  of  conversation,'  ^  have  an  interview  with,'  Acts  xxv.  24 ; 

hence  (3)  *to  converse  with,'  'plead  with,'  Wisdom  viii.  21,  either 

on  behalf  of  some  one  {imtp  nvos)  Rom.  viii.  27,  34;  Heb.  vii.  25; 

or  against  some  one  («card  rivoij,  and  so  (4)  definitely  '  to  accuse '  as 

here  and  I  Mace.  xi.  25  ^al  ivtrvyxavov  kot  avrov  Ti¥€s  Svofun  T&¥  cV 

TOW  tdvovi',  viii.  32 ;  X.  61.  63. 

The  TR.  adds  ki-iw  at  the  end  of  this  verse  with  K*L  al.  pier,,  it  is 
omitted  by  K"ABCD£FGP  min.  pauc,,  Vnlg.  Sah.  Boh.,  and  most 
Fathers. 

8.  Kupic,  To6s  irpo^ilJTas  k.t.X.  The  two  quotations  come  from 
I  Kings  xix.  10,  14,  18;  the  first  being  repeated  twice.  Elijah 
has  fled  to  Mt.  Horeb  from  Jezebel,  and  accuses  his  countrymen 
before  God  of  complete  apostasy;  he  alone  is  faithful.  God 
answers  that  even  although  the  nation  as  a  whole  has  deserted 
Him,  yet  there  is  a  faithful  remnant,  7,000  men  who  have  not 
bowed  the  knee  to  Baal.  There  is  an  analogy,  St.  Paul  argues, 
between  this  situation  and  that  of  his  own  day.  The  spiritual 
condition  is  the  same.  The  nation  as  a  whole  has  rejected  God's 
message,  now  as  then;  but  now  as  then  also  there  is  a  faithful 
remnant  left,  and  if  that  be  so  God  cannot  be  said  to  have  cast 
away  His  people. 

The  quotation  is  somewhat  shortened  from  the  LXX,  and  the  order  of  the 
clauses  is  inverted,  perhaps  to  put  in  a  prominent  position  the  words  roiit 
vpop^as  oov  dvixTfivay  to  which  there  was  most  analogy  during  St.  Paul's 
time  (cf.  Acts  vii.  52  ;  i  Thess.  ii.  14).  The  leai  between  the  clauses  of  the 
TR.  is  read  by  D  £  L  and  later  M^S.  Justin  Martyr,  Dial,  39.  p.  357  D, 
quotes  the  words  as  in  St.  Paul  and  not  as  in  the  LXX :  Kai  ydp  'HAiat 
wtpi  hpSry  wpdt  rdu  Qt6y  ivrvyxdt  ojy  ovrojs  At^ci*  Kvpit,  rohi  wpo<p>ffTas  ffou 
ijrtKTUvav  Kal  rd  Bvaiaarijpid  aov  Kariatcarlfay  Kuyat  inrt\tUp0rjv  p6vos  teal 
(jjTovffi  r^v  iffvx^if  pov,  KoL  dvoKfHVtTCU  avrf,  ^Erc  tlffl  pot  IwroMiox*^^ 
aydpfSf  ot  obK  ixafxif/av  yCvv  r^  BaaA. 

4.  6  xP'nK'<^'ri^<''f^s  •  ^^^  oracle.*  An  unusual  sense  for  the 
word,  which  occurs  here  only  in  the  N.  T.,  but  is  found  in  2  Mace, 
ii.  4 ;  Clem.  Rom,  xvii.  5 ;  and  occasionally  elsewhere.  The  verb 
XpnporlCfiv  meant  (i)  originally  *to  transact  business';  then  (2)  *  to 
consult,'  *  deliberate ';  hence  (3)  *to  give  audience/  'answer  after 
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deliberation';  and  so  finally  (4)  of  an  oracle  'to  give  a  response/ 
taking  the  place  of  the  older  xp^^  'y  ^"^  so  it  is  used  in  the  N.  T. 
of  the  Divine  warning  Mat.  ii.  12,  22  xp^t^ornrB^vrts  kot  Svap:  Luke 
ii.  26  ;  Acts  x.  22  ;  Heb.  viii.  5 ;  xi.  7  :  cf.  Jos.  An//.  V.  i.  14 ;  X.  i. 
3 ;  XI.  iii.  4.  From  this  usage  of  the  verb  xP^iuniCta  was  derived 
xprinaruriios,  as  the  more  usual  xpi^y^^  from  xf^^*  ^^  ^Iso  p.  173* 
Tfi  BdaX:  substituted  by  St.  Paul  (as  also  by  Justin.  Martyr,  loc, 
a'/,)  for  the  LXX  r^  BdoX,  according  to  a  usage  common  in  other 
passages  in  the  Greek  Version. 

The  word  Baal,  which  means  '  Ix)rd,'  appears  to  have  been  originally 
Qsed  as  one  of  the  names  of  the  God  of  Israel,  and  as  snch  became  a  part  of 
many  Jewish  names,  as  for  example  Jerubbaal  (Jad.  vi.  32 ;  vii.  i),  Eshbaal 
(i  Chron.  ix.  39),  Meribbaal  (i  Chron.  ix.  40),  Sec  But  gradually  the 
special  association  of  the  name  with  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  Phoenician 
god  caused  the  use  of  it  to  be  forbidden.  Hosea  ii.  16,  17  'and  it  shall  be 
at  that  day,  saith  tbe  Lord,  that  thon  shalt  call  me  Ishi ;  and  shalt  call  me 
no  more  Baali.  For  I  will  take  away  the  names  of  the  Baalim  out  of  her 
mouth,  and  they  shall  no  more  be  mentioned  by  their  name.*  Owing  to  this 
motive  a  tendency  arose  to  obliterate  the  name  of  Baal  from  the  Scriptures : 
just  as  owing  to  a  feeling  of  reverence '  Elohim  *  was  substituted  for  *  Jehovah' 
in  the  second  and  third  books  of  the  Psalms.  This  usage  took  the  form  of 
substituting  Bosheth^  *  abomination,'  for  Baal.  So  Eshbaal  (i  Chr.  viii.  53, 
ix.  39)  became  Ishbosheth  (a  Sam.  ii.  8;  iii.  8) ;  Meribbaal  (i  Chr.  ix.  40) 
Mephibosheth  (a  Sam.  ix.  6  if.);  Jerubbaal  Jerubbesheth  (a  Sam.  xi.  ai). 
See  also  Hosea  ix.  10;  Jer.  iii.  24;  xi.  13.  Similarly  in  the  LXX  ai<rx^ 
represents  in  one  passage  Baal  of  the  Hebrew  text,  3  Kings  xviii.  19,  35. 
But  it  seems  to  have  been  more  usual  to  substitute  aXax&yri  in  reading  for  the 
written  BdoX,  and  as  a  sign  of  this  Qeri  the  feminine  article  was  written; 
just  as  the  name  Jehovah  was  written  with  the  pointing  of  Adonai.  This 
usage  is  most  common  in  Jeremiah,  but  occurs  also  in  the  books  of  Kings, 
Chronicles,  and  other  Prophets.  It  appears  not  to  occur  in  the  Pentateuch. 
The  plural  rah  occurs  a  Chr.  xxiv.  7 ;  xxxiii.  3.  This,  the  only  satisfactory 
explanation  of  thp  feminine  article  with  the  masculine  name,  is  given  by 
Dillmann,  Monatsberichte  dtr  AkademU  der  Wissensckaft  zu  Berlin,  1881, 
p.  601  ff.  and  has  superseded  all  others. 

The  LXX  version  is  again  shortened  in  the  quotation,  and  for  KaraXtbffet 
is  substituted  Karikiirov  ifiavr^,  which  is  an  alternative  and  perhaps  more 
exact  translation  of  the  Hebrew. 

6.  oiHtus  oSk.  The  application  of  the  preceding  instance  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  Apostle's  own  time.  The  facts  were  the 
same.  St.  Paul  would  assume  that  his  readers,  some  of  whom 
were  Jewish  Christians,  and  all  of  whom  were  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  class,  would  recognize  this.  And  if  this  were  so 
the  same  deduction  might  be  made.  As  then  the  Jewish  people 
were  not  rejected,  because  the  remnant  was  saved ;  so  now  there 
is  a  remnant,  and  this  implies  that  God  has  not  cast  away  His 
people  as  such. 

Xci|A|Jia  (on  the  orthography  cf.  WH.  ii.  App,  p.  154,  who  read 
Xi/A/ua),  *  a  remnant,'  The  word  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the 
N.  T.,  and  in  the  O.  T.  only  twice,  and  then  not  in  the  technical 
sense  of  the  *  remnant.'     The  usual  word  for  that  is  tA  learaXct^eV. 
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KOT  ^kXoy^k  x<£p^Tos.  Predicate  with  yeyovcv,  *  There  has  come 
to  be  through  the  principle  of  selection  which  is  dependent  on  the 
Divine  grace  or  favour/  This  addition  to  the  thought,  which  is 
further  explained  in  ver.  6,  reminds  the  reader  of  the  result  of  the 
previous  discussion :  that  *  election '  on  which  the  Jews  had  always 
laid  so  much  stress  had  operated,  but  it  Was  a  selection  on  the 
part  of  God  of  those  to  whom  He  willed  to  give  His  grace,  and 
not  an  election  of  those  who  had  earned  it  by  their  works. 

6.  cl  Zk  x^^P^Ti  IC.T.X.  A  further  explanation  of  the  principles  of 
election.  If  the  election  had  been  on  the  basis  of  works,  then  the 
Jews  might  have  demanded  that  God's  promise  could  only  be  ful- 
filled if  all  who  had  earned  it  had  received  it :  St.  Paul,  by  reminding 
them  of  the  principles  of  election  already  laid  down,  implies  that 
the  promise  is  fulfilled  if  the  remnant  is  saved.  God's  people 
are  those  whom  He  has  chosen ;  it  is  not  that  the  Jews  are  chosen 
because  they  are  His  people. 

Iirel  4  xipt'S  odK^i  yii^crai  x*^^^  •  '  ^^^^  follows  from  the  very 
meaning  of  the  idea  of  grace.'  Gratia  nisi  gratis  sit  gratia  non  est. 
St.  Augustine. 

The  TR.  after  '^Ivttan  x^P^^  ^^^^  *'  ^^  ^£  tp/yon^,  oMn  karl  x^P^^'  ^''^  '''^ 
Iprfov  ovxiri  iarlv  ipyov  with  N*(B)L  and  later  MSS.,  Syrr.,  Chrys,  and  Thdrt. 
(in  the  text,  but  they  do  not  refer  to  the  words  in  their  commentary). 
B  reads  tl  8i  1^  ^PTcw,  oMti  x<4p«5"  ^""ci  rh  Hpyov  ovKtn  itrrl  x^P^^'  The 
clause  is  omitted  by  N*  A  C  D  E  F  G  P,  Vulg.  Aegyptt.  (Boh  Sah.)  Arm., 
Orig.-lat.  Jo.-Damasc.  Ambrst.  Patr.-latt.  There  need  be  no  donbt  that  it  is 
a  gloss,  nor  is  the  anthority  of  B  of  any  weight  in  support  of  a  Western 
addition  such  as  this  against  such  preponderating  authority.  This  is  con- 
sidered by  WH.  to  be  the  solitary  or  almost  the  solitary  case  in  which  B 
possibly  has  a  Syrian  reading  (Introd.  ii.  150). 

7.  Ti  oSk  ;  This  verse  sums  up  the  result  of  the  discussion  in 
w.  2-6.  *  What  then  is  the  result  ?  In  what  way  can  we  modify 
the  harsh  statement  made  in  ver.  i  ?  It  is  indeed  still  true  that 
Israel  as  a  nation  has  failed  to  obtain  what  is  iis  aim,  namely 
righteousness :  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  one  portion  of  it,  the 
elect,  who  have  attained  it.' 

Vj  %k  iKKvff\ :  i.  e.  ol  UXtKroL  The  abstract  for  the  concrete 
suggests  the  reason  for  their  success  by  laying  stress  on  the  idea 
rather  than  on  the  individuals. 

ot  8^  Xoiirol  ^Trup(tfdT|(raK :  '  while  the  elect  have  attained  what 
they  sought,  those  who  have  failed  to  attain  it  have  been  hardened.' 
They  have  not  failed  because  they  have  been  hardened,  but  they 
have  been  hardened  because  they  have  failed;  cf,  i.  24  if.,  where 
sin  is  represented  as  God's  punishment  inflicted  on  man  for  their 
rebellion.  Here  St.  Paul  does  not  definitely  say  by  whom,  for 
that  is  not  the  point  it  interests  him  to  discuss  at  present :  he  has 
represented  the  condition  of  Israel  both  as  the  result  of  God's 
action  (ch.  ix)  and  of  their  own  (ch.  x).     Here  as  in  KorrjpTiafitva 
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ix.  2  2,  he  uses  the  colourless  passive  without  laying  stress  on  the 
cause :  the  quotation  in  ver.  8  represents  God  as  the  author, 
cfiroio-av  in  ver.  1 1  suggests  that  they  are  free  agents. 

The  verb  vcap6ea  (derived  from  irStpo?  a  callus  or  stone  formed  in  the 
bladder)  is  a  medical  term  used  in  Hippocrates  and  elsewhere  of  a  bone  or 
hard  substance  growing  when  bones  are  fractured,  or  of  a  stone  forming  in 
the  bladder.  Hence  metaphorically  it  is  used  in  the  N.  T.,  and  apparently 
there  only  of  the  heart  becoming  hardened  or  callous :  so  Mark  vi.  52  ; 
Jo.  xii.  40;  Rom.  xi.  7;  9  Cor.  iii.  14:  while  the  noun  v^poMris  occurs  in 
the  same  sense,  Mark  iii.  5 ;  Rom.  xi.  25  ;  Eph.  iv.  18.  The  idea  is  in  all 
these  places  the  same,  that  a  covering  has  grown  over  the  heart,  making 
men  incapable  of  receiving  any  new  teaching  however  good,  and  making 
them  oblivious  of  the  wrong  they  are  doing.  In  Job  xvii.  7  {ynirwpcavTm 
yAp  av6  dfTfrji  ol  diftSakfjioi  /lov)  the  word  is  used  of  blindness,  but  again  only 
of  moral  blindness ;  anger  has  caused  as  it  were  a  covering  to  grow  over 
the  eyes.  There  is  therefore  no  need  to  take  the  word  to  mean  '  blind,*  as 
do  the  grammarians  (Suidas,  wwp6s,  6  rwpxSs :  mvwpcjrai,  T€Twp\arrcu  i 
Hesychins,  wtvojpojfiivoi,  rfrv^atfiivoi)  and  the  Latin  Versions  {excaecati, 
obcaeccUt),  It  is  possible  that  this  translation  arose  from  a  confusion  with 
irrip6i  (&ee  on  Karavv^tm  below)  which  was  perhaps  occasionally  used  of 
blindness  (see  Prof.  Armitage  Robinson  in  Academy,  1893,  p.  305),  although 
probably  then  as  a  specialized  usage  for  the  more  general  *  maimed.*  Al- 
though the  form  ti/^oa;  occurs  in  some  MSS.  of  the  N.  T.,  yet  the  evidence ' 
against  it  is  in  every  case  absolutely  conclusive,  as  it  is  also  in  the  O.  T.  in 
the  one  passage  where  the  word  occurs. 

8.  KcM^  '^i^^wrw..  St.  Paul  supports  and  explains  his  last 
statement  ol  hi  'komoi  tnatpw^ija-av  by  quotations  from  the  O.  T. 
The  first  which  in  form  resembles  Deut.  xxix.  4,  modified  by 
Is.  xxix.  10;  vi.  9,  10,  describes  the  spiritual  dulness  or  torpor  of 
which  the  prophet  accuses  the  Israelites.  This  he  says  had  been 
given  them  by  God  as  a  punishment  for  their  faithlessness.  These 
words  will  equally  well  apply  to  the  spiritual  condition  of  the 
Apostle's  own  time,  showing  that  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
position  of  Israel  as  God's  people,  and  suggesting  a  general  law  of 
God's  dealing  with  them. 

The  following  extracts,  in  which  the  words  that  St.  Paul  has  made 
use  of  are  printed  in  spaced  type,  will  give  the  source  of  the  quotation. 
Deut.  xxix.  4  ical  o{ttc  tSwiccy  K^pios  6  Beds  v/uV  icapSiav  ddivat  K<d 
6if>0aKfiovs  fi\iw€iy  tcai  &ra  dKOvtiv  teas  r^s  ijfiipas  ravrrjs.  Is. 
xxix.  10  5ri  vtvoTiMtv  ifidt  Evpios  vytrjfxari  tearavi&^tafs  z  cf.  Is.  vi.  Q,  lo 
dxoj  dKot/crcrc  teai  ov  /i^  aw^re  ko}  fiKivovrts  /SA^^cre  leal  ov  fjii^  fSi^rc. 
.  ,  .  teal  ftrra  *Ews  v^rc,  Ei^pcc;  While  the  form  resembles  the  words  in 
Deut,  the  historical  situation  and  meaning  of  the  quotation  are  represented 
by  the  passages  in  Isaiah  to  which  St.  Paul  is  clearly  referring. 

irKcufia  KaTanj$c<us :  '  a  spirit  of  torpor,'  a  state  of  dull  insensi- 
bility to  everything  spiritual,  such  as  would  be  produced  by  drunken- 
ness, or  stupor.  Is.  xxix.  10  (RV.)  *For  the  Lord  hath  poured 
out  upon  you  the  spirit  of  deep  sleep,  and  hath  closed  your  eyes, 
the  prophets ;  and  your  heads,  the  seers,  hath  He  covered.' 

The  word  Kariyv^is  is  derived  from  Karairuaffoiuu.  The  simple  verb 
vxKfoot  is  used  to  mean  to  'prick*  or  'strike'  or  'dint'    The  compound 
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verb  would  mean,  (i)  to  'strike'  or  'prick  violently,'  and  hence  (2)  to 
*  stun ' ;  no  instance  is  quoted  of  it  in  its  primary  sense,  but  it  is  common 
(3)  especially  in  the  LXX  of  strong  emotions,  of  the  prickings  of  lust  Susan. 
10  (Theod.) ;  of  strong  grief  Gen.  xxxiv.  7 ;  Ecclus.  xiv.  i ;  and  so  Acts  ii.  37 
kaT€vvyrj<Tap  rrj  teapZiq.  of  being  strongly  moved  by  speaking.  Then  (4)  it  is 
used  of  the  stunning  effect  of  such  emotion  which  results  in  speechlessness : 
Is.  vi.  5  &  r6\as  iyCli  ort  Karayhvyfuit  :  Dan.  x.  15  ibouxa  to  vpoaojirdy  fiov 
ivl  ri^v  yjjv  xaX  tcaTtPvyrjv,  and  so  the  general  idea  of  torpor  would  be 
derived.  The  noun  Kardvv(ts  appears  to  occur  only  twice,  Is.  xxix.  10 
vvfvfui  Karavv(€OJi,  Ps.  lix  [Ix^.  4  oivov  Karapv^tajs,  In  the  former  case  it 
clearly  means  'torpor*  or  *  deep  sleep,'  as  both  the  context  and  the  Hebrew 
show,  in  the  latter  case  probably  so.  It  may  be  noticed  that  this  definite 
meaning  of 'torpor*  or  'deep  sleep'  which  is  found  in  the  noun  cannot  be 
exactly  paralleled  in  the  verb ;  and  it  may  be  suggested  that  a  certain  con- 
fusion existed  with  the  verb  vvtrrdioj,  which  means  'to  nod  in  sleep,*  'be 
drowsy,*  just  as  the  meaning  of  ipi6tia  was  influenced  by  its  resemblance 
to  ipis  (c£  ii.  8).     On  the  word  generally  see  Fri.  ii.  p.  558  ff. 

Iws  TTJs  irf\}k€pov  V^fi^pas:  cf.  Acts  vii.  51  *Ye  stiffnecked  and 
uncircumcised  in  heart  and  ears,  ye  do  always  resist  the  Holy 
Ghost:  as  your  fathers  did  so  do  ye.'  St.  Stephen's  speech 
illustrates  more  in  detail  the  logical  assumptions  which  underlie 
St.  Paul's  quotations.  The  chosen  people  have  from  the  beginning 
shown  the  same  obstinate  adherence  to  their  own  views  and 
a  power  of  resisting  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  God  has  throughout 
punished  them  for  their  obstinacy  by  giving  them  over  to  spiritual 
blindness. 

9.  Kal  AaPlS  X^yei  k.t.X.  :   quoted  from  the  LXX  of  Ps.  Ixviii 

[Ixix].  23,  24  y(vrj6T)T<a  rj  Tpdnf{^a  <ivrS>v  eVcoxrioi/  avrSiv  fif  irayl^a^  Koi  ftp 

dvTcmoboatv  kqX  vKavbtikov  <rKOTiu6r(T<£KTav  /c.r.A.  (which  is  ascribed  in 
the  title  to  David)  with  reminiscences  of  Ps.  xxxiv  [xxxv].  8,  and 
xxvii  [xxviiij.  4.  The  Psalmist  is  represented  as  declaring  the 
Divine  wrath  against  those  who  have  made  themselves  enemies  of 
the  Divine  will.  Those  who  in  his  days  were  the  enemies  of  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  people  are  represented  in  the  Aposde's  days  by 
the  Jews  who  have  shut  their  ears  to  the  Gospel  message. 

Vj  Tp({ircla  adrwK:  'their  feast.*  The  image  is  that  of  men 
feasting  in  careless  security,  and  overtaken  by  their  enemies,  owing 
to  the  very  prosperity  which  ought  to  be  their  strength.  So  to  the 
Jews  that  Law  and  those  Scriptures  wherein  they  trusted  are  to 
become  the  very  cause  of  their  fall  and  the  snare  or  hunting-net  in 
which  they  are  caught. 

o-Kd^SaXoK :  *  that  over  which  they  fall,'  '  a  cause  of  their  destruc- 
tion.' 

drrairoSofj.a :  Ps.  xxvii  [xxviii],  4.  *A  requital,'  'recompense.' 
The  Jews  are  to  be  punished  for  their  want  of  spiritual  insight  by 
being  given  over  to  blind  trust  in  their  own  law;  in  fact  being 
given  up  entirely  to  their  own  wishes. 

10.  aKOTiaOi^TwcroK  k.t.X.  *  May  their  eyes  become  blind,  so  that 
they  have  no  insight,  and  their  backs  bent  like  men  who  are  continu- 
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ally  groping  about  in  the  dark  1 '  Thej  are  to  be  like  those  described 
by  Plato  as  fast  bound  in  the  cave :  even  if  they  are  brought  to  the 
light  they  will  only  be  blinded  by  it,  and  will  be  unable  to  see. 
The  judgement  upon  them  is  that  they  are  to  be  ever  bent  down 
with  the  weight  of  the  burden  which  they  have  wilfully  taken  on 
their  backs. 

It  may  be  worth  noticing  that  Lipsins,  who  does  not  elsewhere  accept  the 
theory  of  interpolations  in  the  text,  suggests  that  w.  9,  10  are  a  gloss  added 
by  some  reader  in  the  margin  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  (cf.  Holsten,  Z.f. 
w,  T.  187a,  p.  455;  Michelsen,  Th,  71  1887,  P-  "^3;  Protesttmten-hibel^ 
187a,  p.  589;  E.  71  iL  154).  It  is  suggested  that  ^amavr^  is  inconsistent 
with  ver.  1 1  ff.  But  it  has  not  been  noticed  that  in  ver.  1 1  we  have  a  change 
of  metaphor,  hmuaav^  which  would  be  singularly  out  of  place  if  it  came 
immediately  after  ver.  8.  As  it  is,  this  word  is  suggested  and  accounted 
for  by  the  metaphors  employed  in  the  quotation  introduced  in  ver.  9.  If 
we  omit  w.  9,  10  we  must  also  omit  ver.  11.  There  is  throughout  the 
whole  Epistle  a  continuous  succession  of  thought  running  from  verse  to 
verse  which  makes  any  theory  of  interpolation  impossible.  (See  Intro- 
duction, %  9.) 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Remnant. 

The  idea  of  the  'Remnant'  is  one  of  the  most  typical  and 
significant  in  the  prophetic  portions  of  the  O.  T.  We  meet  it 
first  apparendy  in  the  prophetic  narrative  which  forms  the  basis  of 
the  account  of  Elijah  in  the  book  of  Kings,  the  passage  which 
St.  Paul  is  quoting.  Here  a  new  idea  is  introduced  into  Israel's 
history,  and  it  is  introduced  in  one  of  the  most  solemn  and  im- 
pressive narratives  of  that  history.  The  Prophet  is  taken  into  the 
desert  to  commune  with  God ;  he  is  taken  to  Sinai,  the  mountain  of 
God,  which  played  such  a  large  part  in  the  traditions  of  His  people, 
and  he  receives  the  Divine  message  in  that  form  which  has  ever 
marked  off  this  as  unique  amongst  theophanies,  the  '  still  small 
voice,'  contrasted  with  the  thunder,  and  the  storm,  and  the 
earthquake.  And  the  idea  that  was  thus  introduced  marks  a 
stage  in  the  religious  history  of  the  world,  for  it  was  the  first 
revelation  of  the  idea  of  personal  as  opposed  to  national  consecra- 
tion. Up  to  that  time  it  was  the  nation  as  a  whole  that  was 
bound  to  God,  the  nation  as  a  whole  for  which  sacrifices  were 
offered,  the  nation  as  a  whole  for  which  kings  had  fought  and 
judges  legislated.  But  the  nation  as  a  whole  had  deserted  Jehovah, 
and  the  Prophet  records  that  it  is  the  loyalty  of  the  individual 
Israelites  who  had  remained  true  to  Him  that  must  henceforth  be 
reckoned.  The  nation  will  be  chastised,  but  the  renmant  shall  be 
saved. 

The  idea  is  a  new  one,  but  it  is  one  which  we  find  continuously 
from  this  time  onwards  ;  spiritualized  with  the  more  spiritual  ideas 
of  the  later  prophets.     We  find  it  in  Amos  (ix.  8-10),  in  Micah  (ii. 
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la,  V.  3),  in  Zephaniah  (iii.  12, 13),  in  Jeremiah  (xxiii.  3),  in  Ezekiel 
(xiv.  14-20,  22),  but  most  pointedly  and  markedly  in  Isaiah.  The 
two  great  and  prominent  ideas  of  Isaiah's  prophecy  are  typified  in 
the  names  given  to  his  two  sons, — the  reality  of  the  Divine  ven- 
geance (Maher-shalal-hash-baz)  and  the  salvation  of  the  Remnant 
(Shear-Jashub)  and,  through  the  Holy  and  Righteous  Remnant,  of 
the  theocratic  nation  itself  (vii.  3  ;  viii.  a,  18;  ix.  12;  x.  21,  24); 
and  both  these  ideas  are  prominent  in  the  narrative  of  the  call 
(vi.  9-13)  *  Hear  ye  indeed,  but  understand  not,  and  see  ye  indeed, 
but  perceive  not.  Make  the  heart  of  this  people  fat,  and  make  their 
ears  heavy,  and  shut  their  eyes  . . .  Then  said  I,  Lord,  how  long  ? 
And  He  answered,  Until  cities  be  waste  without  inhabitant  and 
homes  without  men,  and  the  land  become  utterly  waste.*  But  this 
is  only  one  side.  There  is  a  true  stock  left.  *  Like  the  terebinth 
and  the  oak,  whose  stock  remains  when  they  are  cut  down  and  sends 
forth  new  saplings,  so  the  holy  seed  remains  as  a  living  stock  and 
a  new  and  better  Israel  shall  spring  from  -the  ruin  of  the  ancient 
state '  (Robertson  Smith,  Prophets  0/ Israel,  p.  234).  This  doctrine 
of  a  Remnant  implied  that  it  was  the  individual  who  was  true  to 
his  God,  and  not  the  nation,  that  was  the  object  of  the  Divine 
solicitude;  that  it  was  in  this  small  body  of  individuals  that  the 
true  life  of  the  chosen  nation  dwelt,  and  that  from  them  would 
spring  that  internal  reformation,  which,  coming  as  the  result  of  the 
Divine  chastisement,  would  produce  a  whole  people,  pure  and 
undefiled,  to  be  offered  to  God  (Is.  Ixv.  8,  9). 

The  idea  appealed  with  great  force  to  the  early  Christians.  It 
appealed  to  St  Stephen,  in  whose  speech  one  of  the  main  currents 
of  thought  seems  to  be  the  marvellous  analogy  which  runs  through 
all  the  history  of  Israel.  The  mass  of  the  p)eople  has  ever  been 
unfaithful ;  it  is  the  individual  or  the  small  body  that  has  remained 
true  to  God  in  all  the  changes  of  Israel's  history,  and  these  the 
people  have  always  persecuted  as  they  crucified  the  Messiah. 
And  so  St.  Paul,  musing  over  the  sad  problem  of  Israel's  unbelief, 
finds  its  explanation  and  justification  in  this  consistent  trait  of  the 
nation's  history.  As  in  Elijah's  time,  as  in  Isaiah's  time,  so  now  the 
mass  of  the  people  have  rejected  the  Divine  call ;  but  there  always 
has  been  and  still  is  the  true  Remnant,  the  Remnant  whom  God 
has  selected,  who  have  preserved  the  true  life  and  ideal  of  the 
people  and  thus  contain  the  elements  of  new  and  prolonged  life. 

And  this  doctrine  of  the  '  Remnant '  is  as  true  to  human  nature 
as  it  is  to  Israel's  history.  No  church  or  nation  is  saved  en  masse, 
it  is  those  members  of  it  who  are  righteous.  It  is  not  the  mass 
of  the  nation  or  church  that  has  done  its  work,  but  the  select 
few  who  have  preserved  the  consciousness  of  its  high  calling. 
It  is  by  the  selection  of  individuals,  even  in  the  nation  that  has 
been  chosen,  that  God  has  worked  equally  in  religion  and  in  s^ll 
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the  different  lines  along  which  the  path  of  human  development  has 
progressed. 

[On  the  Remnant  see  especially  Jowett,  Contrasts  of  Prophecy, 
in  Romans  ii.  p.  290;    and  Robertson   Smith,  The  Prophets  of 
Israel^  pp.  106,  209,  234,  258.     The  references  are  collected  in 
Oehler,  Theologie  des  alten  Testaments^  p.  809.] 


THE  BEJECTIOW  OP  ISRAEL  NOT  FITTAIi. 

!.  11-24.  The  Rejection  of  Israel  is  not  complete^  nor 
will  it  be  final.  Its  result  has  been  the  extension  of  the 
Church  to  the  Gentiles.  The  salvation  of  these  will  stir  the 
Jews  to  jealousy  ;  they  will  return  to  the  Kingdom^  and  this 
will  mean  the  final  consummation  (vv.  lo-i,';). 

Of  all  this  the  guarantee  is  the  holiness  of  the  stock  from 
which  Israel  comes.  God  has  grafted  you  Gentiles  into  that 
stock  against  the  natural  order ;  far  more  easily  can  He 
restore  them  to  a  position  which  by  nature  and  descent  is 
theirs  (vv.  16-24). 

"  The  Rejection  of  Israel  then  is  only  partial.  Yet  still  there 
is  the  great  mass  of  the  nation  on  whom  God's  judgement  has 
come:  what  of  these?  Is  there  no  further  hope  for  them?  Is 
this  stumbling  of  theirs  such  as  will  lead  to  a  final  and  complete 
fall  ?  By  no  means.  It  is  only  temporary,  a  working  out  of  the 
Divine  purpose.  This  purpose  is  partly  fulfilled.  It  has  resulted 
in  the  extension  of  the  Messianic  salvation  to  the  Gentiles.  It  is 
partly  in  the  future ;  that  the  inclusion  of  these  in  the  Kingdom 
may  rouse  the  Jews  to  emulation  and  bring  them  back  to  the  place 
which  should  be  theirs  and  from  which  so  far  they  have  been 
excluded.  "  And  consider  what  this  means.  Even  the  transgres- 
sion of  Israel  has  brought  to  the  world  a  great  wealth  of  spiritual 
blessings ;  their  repulse  has  enriched  the  nations,  how  much  greater 
then  will  be  the  result  when  the  chosen  people  with  their  numbers 
completed  have  accepted  the  Messiah?  "In  these  speculations 
about  my  countrymen,  I  am  not  disregarding  my  proper  mission 
to  you  Gentiles.  It  is  with  you  in  my  mind  that  I  am  speaking. 
I  will  put  it  more  strongly.  I  do  all  I  can  to  glorify  my  ministry 
as  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  ^*  and  this  in  hopes  that  I  may  succeed 
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in  bringing  salvation  to  some  at  any  rate  of  my  countrymen  by  thus 
moving  them  to  emulation.  ''And  my  reason  for  this  is  what 
I  have  implied  just  above,  that  by  the  return  of  the  Jews  the  whole 
world  will  receive  what  it  longs  for.  The  rejection  of  ihem  has 
been  the  means  of  reconciling  the  world  to  God  by  the  preaching 
to  the  Gentiles;  their  reception  into  the  Kingdom,  the  gathering 
together  of  the  elect  from  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  will  inaugurate 
the  final  consummation,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the 
eternal  life  that  follows. 

*•  But  what  ground  is  there  for  thus  believing  in  the  return  of  the 
chosen  people  to  the  Kingdom?  It  is  the  holiness  of  the  race. 
When  you  take  from  the  kneading  trough  a  piece  of  dough  and 
offer  it  to  the  Lord  as  a  heave-offering,  do  you  not  consecrate  the 
whole  mass?  Do  not  the  branches  of  a  tree  receive  life  and 
nourishment  from  the  roots?  So  it  is  with  Israel.  Their  fore- 
fathers the  Patriarchs  have  been  consecrated  to  the  Lord,  and  in 
them  the  whole  race ;  from  that  stock  they  obtain  their  spiritual  life, 
a  life  which  must  be  holy  as  its  source  is  holy.  "  For  the  Church 
of  God  is  like  a  '  green  olive  tree,  fair  with  goodly  fruit,*  as  the 
Prophet  Jeremiah  described  it.  Its  roots  are  the  Patriarchs;  its 
branches  the  people  of  the  Lord.  Some  of  these  branches  have 
been  broken  off;  Israelites  who  by  birth  and  descent  were  members 
of  the  Church.  Into  their  place  you  Gentiles,  by  a  process  quite 
strange  and  unnatural,  have  been  grafted,  shoots  from  a  wild  olive, 
into  a  cultivated  stock.  Equally  with  the  old  branches  which  still 
remain  on  the  tree  you  share  in  the  rich  sap  which  flows  from  its 
root.  '*  Do  not  for  this  reason  think  that  you  may  insolently  boast 
of  the  position  of  superiority  which  you  occupy.  If  you  are 
inclined  to  do  so,  remember  that  you  have  done  nothing,  that  all 
the  spiritual  privileges  that  you  possess  simply  belong  to  the 
stock  on  which  you  by  no  merit  of  your  own  have  been  grafted. 
"  But  perhaps  you  say :  *  That  I  am  the  favoured  one  is  shown  by 
this  that  others  were  cut  off  that  I  might  be  grafted  in.'  *°  I  grant 
what  you  say;  but  consider  the  reason.  It  was  owing  to  their 
want  of  faith  that  they  were  broken  off :  you  on  the  other  hand 
owe  your  firm  position  to  your  faith,  not  to  any  natural  superiority. 
*'  It  is  an  incentive  therefore  not  to  pride,  as  you  seem  to  think,  but 
to  fear.     For  if  God  did  not  spare  the  holders  of  the  birthright, 
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no  grafted  branches  but  the  natural  growth  of  the  tree,  He  certainly 
will  be  no  more  ready  to  spare  you,  who  have  no  such  privileges 
to  plead.  ^  Learn  the  Divine  goodness,  but  learn  and  understand 
the  Divine  severity  as  well.  Those  who  have  fallen  have  ex- 
perienced the  severity,  you  the  goodness ;  a  goodness  which  will 
be  continued  if  you  cease  to  be  self-confident  and  simply  trust : 
otherwise  you  too  may  be  cut  oflf  as  they  were.  ""Nor  again 
is  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  irrevocable.  They  can  be  grafted 
again  into  the  stock  on  which  they  grew,  if  only  they  will  give  up 
their  unbelief.  For  they  are  in  God's  hands ;  and  God's  power  is 
not  limited.  He  is  able  to  restore  them  to  the  position  from  which 
they  have  fallen.  **  For  consider.  You  are  the  slip  cut  from  the 
olive  that  grew  wild,  and  yet,  by  a  process  which  you  must  admit 
to  be  entirely  unnatural,  you  were  grafted  into  the  cultivated  stock. 
If  God  could  do  this,  much  more  can  He  graft  the  natural  branches 
of  the  cultivated  olive  on  to  their  own  stock  from  which  they  were 
cut.  You  Gentiles  have  no  grounds  for  boasting,  nor  have  the 
Jews  for  despair.  Your  position  is  less  secure  than  was  theirs,  and 
if  they  only  trust  in  God,  their  salvation  will  be  easier  than  was 
yours. 

11.  St.  Paul  has  modified  the  question  of  ver.  i  so  far:  the 
rejection  of  Israel  is  only  partial.  But  yet  it  is  true  that  the  rest, 
that  is  the  majority,  of  the  nation  are  spiritually  blind.  They  have 
stumbled  and  sinned.  Does  this  imply  their  final  exclusion  from 
the  Messianic  salvation  ?  St.  Paul  shows  that  it  is  not  so.  It  is 
only  temporary  and  it  has  a  Divine  purpose. 

X^u  ouK.  A  new  stage  in  the  argument.  '  I  ask  then  as  to  this 
majority  whose  state  the  prophets  have  thus  described.'  The 
question  arises  immediately  out  of  the  preceding  verses,  but  is 
a  stage  in  the  argument  running  through  the  whole  chapter,  and 
raised  by  the  discussion  of  Israel's  guilt  in  ix.  30-x.  21. 

|i^  iwraiaay,  Xva  rriawin ;  *  have  they  (i.  e.  those  who  have  been 
hardened,  ver.  8)  stumbled  so  as  to  fall  ?'  Numquid  sic  offenderunt^ 
ut  caderent?  Is  their  failure  of  such  a  character  that  they  will  be 
finally  lost,  and  cut  off  from  the  Messianic  salvation  ?  Iva  expresses 
the  contemplated  result.  The  metaphor  in  enraiaav  (which  is  often 
used  elsewhere  in  a  moral  sense,  Deut.  vii.  25  ;  James  ii.  10;  iii.  2; 
2  Pet.  i.  10)  seems  to  be  suggested  by  a-KdvdaXov  of  ver.  9.  The 
meaning  of  the  passage  is  given  by  the  contrast  between  nraUip 
and  jr«rt7v ;  a  man  who  stumbles  may  recover  himself,  or  he  may 
fall  completely.     Hence  vw»aw  is  here  used  of  a  complete  and 
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irrevocable  fall.  Cf.  Is.  xxiv.  20  itoTtVxvo-c  yhp  in  avnjt  ij  dvofiia,  Ka\ 
irttrtirai  Koi  ov  fiij  dvvriTcu  d»a(rTfjv€u :  Ps,  Sol.  iii.  1 3  «r«(r€V  &ri  irovijphy 
t6  nr&na  avrov,  km  ovk  dyaor^a-crcu  :   Heb.  iv.  II.      It  is  nO  argument 

against  this  that  the  same  word  is  used  in  w.  22,  23  of  a  fall 
which  is  not  irrevocable:  the  ethical  meaning  must  be  in  each 
case  determined  by  the  context,  and  here  the  contrast  with  ftrraio-oy 
suggests  a  fall  that  is  irrevocable. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  controversy  among  grammarians  as  to  the  admission 
of  a  laxer  use  of  iva,  a  controversy  which  has  a  tendency  to  divide  scholars 
by  nations ;  the  German  grammarians  with  Winer  at  their  head  ($  liii.  10.  6, 
P*  573  ^  '1*0  maintain  Si&t  it  always  preserves,  even  in  N.  T.  Greek,  its 
classical  meaning  of  purpose ;  on  the  other  hand,  English  commentators  such 
as  Lightfoot  (on  Gal.  v.  17),  EUicott  (on  i  Thess.  v.  4),  and  Evans  (on  1  Cor. 
vii.  29)  admit  the  laxer  nse.  Evans  says '  that  tva,  like  onr ''  that,"  has  three 
uses :  (i)Jiftal  (in  order  that  he  may  go),  (2)  definitive  (I  advise  that  he  go), 
(3)  subjectively  ecbatic  (have  they  stumbled  that  they  should  fall)  * ;  and  it 
is  quite  clear  that  it  is  only  by  reading  into  passages  a  great  deal  which  is 
not  expressed  that  commentators  can  make  Xva  in  all  cases  mean  '  in  order 
that.*  In  I  Thess.  v.  4  hyj^h  U,  didf\<poi,  od«  iffri  kv  aK6Tft,  tva  ij  ^t*ipo, 
iifjias  &5  Kkivrrjs  Kara\6.0y,  where  Winer  states  that  there  is  *a  Divine 
purpose  of  God,'  this  is  not  expressed  either  in  the  words  or  the  context. 
In  I  Cor.  vii  29  6  Ktupds  cwiffToXfiivos  iarl,  t6  \oiir6v  fi^a  Kci  oi  txoyrts 
ywatKas  dis  fii^  Ixoktc;  Sffft,  *  is  it  probable  that  a  state  of  sitting  loose  to 
worldly  interests  should  be  described  as  the  aim  or  purpose  of  God  in 
curtailing  the  season  of  the  great  tribulation  ? '  v  Evans.)  Yet  Winer  asserts 
that  the  words  tva  xal  ol  cxovrcs  «.t.A.  express  the  (Divine)  purpose  for 
which  6  Kcupds  awteraXfjUvos  Icrri.  So  again  in  the  present  passage  it  is 
only  a  confusion  of  ideas  that  can  see  any  purpose.  If  St.  Paul  had  used 
a  passive  verb  such  as  iwupdjOrfcav  then  we  might  translate,  *  have  they  been 
hardened  in  order  that  they  may  fall  ? '  and  there  would  be  no  objection  in 
logic  or  grammar,  but  as  St.  Paul  has  written  im-cuaav,  if  there  is  a  purpose 
in  the  passage  it  ascribes  stumbling  as  a  deliberate  act  undertaken  with  the 
purpose  of  falling.  We  cannot  here  any  more  than  elsewhere  read  in 
a  Divine  purpose  where  it  is  neither  implied  nor  expressed,  merely  for  the 
sake  of  defending  an  arbitrary  grammatical  rule. 

fif)  Y^*^^**^-  ^^*  ^^^^  indignantly  denies  that  the  final  fall  of 
Israel  was  the  contemplated  result  of  their  transgression.  The 
result  of  it  has  already  been  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the 
final  purpose  is  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  also. 

T^  adrwK  irapaiTTftSfian :    'by  their  false   step,'  continuing  the 

metaphor  of  cnraio-av. 

4  <nm\pia  -rols  lOKcaiK.  St.  Paul  is  here  stating  an  historical 
fact.  His  own  preaching  to  the  Gentiles  had  been  caused  definitely 
by  the  rejection  of  his  message  on  the  part  of  the  Jews.  Acts 
xiii.  45-48;  cf.  viii.  4;  xi.  19;  xxviii.  28. 

CIS  t6  irapa(T)Xu(rai  aurous:  'to  provoke  them  (the  Jews)  to 
jealousy.'  This  idea  had  already  been  suggested  (x.  19)  by  the 
quotation  from  Deuteronomy  'Ey©  napa(rj\a><r<a  v^ias  in  ovk  €$vti. 

St.  Paul  in  these  two  statements  sketches  the  lines  on  which  the 
Divine  action  is  explained  and  justified.  God's  purpose  has  been 
to  use  the  disobedience  of  the  Jews  in  order  to  promote  the  calling 
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of  the  Gentiles,  and  He  will  eventually  arouse  the  Jews  to  give  up 
their  unbelief  by  enr.ulalion  of  the  Gentiles.     Etra  jtaraaxcvn^Vi,  on 

TO  WToiafui  avrSiv  dtn-X^v  (nKOVufxiap  iprya^erxu'  rd  r<  yap  €0vji  oyrcto'dyci 
KM.  avToifS  dc  rrapaicvifov  Kai  tp€$i(op  iviarptf^ti^  firf  <f)€porras  r^p  roaaimjp 

Tu>p  €6va>v  rififip.     Euthym.-Zig. 

12.  St.  Paul  strengthens  his  statement  by  an  argument  drawn 
from  the  spiriiual  character  of  the  Jewish  people.  If  an  event 
which  has  been  so  disastrous  to  the  nation  has  had  such  a  bene- 
ficial result,  how  much  more  beneficial  will  be  the  result  of  the 
entrance  of  the  full  complement  of  the  nation  into  the  Messianic 
kingdom  ? 

irXouTos  K^fiou :  the  enriching  of  the  world  by  the  throwing  open 
to  it  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah :  cf.  x.  12  6  yap  ovtos  Kvpios 

wdpTfop,  nXovTwv  (Is  ndvrai  rovs  fniKoikovfievovi  uvtov. 

t6  iJTTTi^a  airCiP :  '  their  defeat/  From  one  point  of  view  the 
unbelief  of  the  Jews  was  a  transgression  (napi'iirrafui),  from  another 
it  was  a  defeat,  for  they  were  repulsed  from  the  Messianic  kingdom, 
since  they  had  failed  to  obtain  what  they  sought. 

^TTijfxa  occurs  only  twice  else  v\  he  re:  in  Is.  xxxi.  8  ol  9^  vtaylaicoi 
taovTOi  tis  i^TTTjfjui,  trtrpa  yap  irfpiXippd^ffovrai  ws  xdpaxt  moI  ^TTTjB^aoyTot : 
and  in  l  Cor.  vi.  7  fjbrj  nlv  ovv  oKoj^  l^rrffia  vfuv  iauv,  on  Kpifiara  ^x*"""* 
fi€0'  knvrSjv.  The  correct  interpictation  of  the  word  as  derived  from  the 
verb  would  be  a  'defeat,'  and  this  is  clearly  the  meaning  in  Isaiah.  It  can 
equally  well  apply  in  i  Cor.,  whether  it  be  translated  a  'defeat'  in  that  it 
lowers  the  Church  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  or  a  'moral  defeat,*  hence 
a  *  defect.'  The  same  meuninj;  suits  this  passage.  The  majority  of  com- 
mentators however  translate  it  here  *  diminution '  (see  especially  Gif.  Sp. 
Comm.  pp.  194,  203),  in  order  to  make  the  antithesis  to  irAijpw/ia  exaot. 
iJut  as  Field  points  out  {Otium  Xorv.  iii.  97)  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
sentence  should  not  be  rhetorically  faulty,  and  it  is  not  much  improved  by 
giving  fjTTTifjLa  the  meaning  of  'impoverishment'  as  opposed  to  *  replenish- 
ment.' 

TO  irXi^pcufAa  auTwi' :  '  their  complement,'  *  their  full  and  completed 
number/     Sec  on  xi.  25. 

The  exact  menning  of  nX^pajfia  has  still  to  be  ascertained,  i.  There  is 
a  long  and  elaborate  note  on  tlie  word  in  Lft.  Co/,  p.  323  ff.  He  starts  with 
asserting  that  'substantives  in  -fia  formed  from  the  perfect  passive,  a pi>ear 
alvva)s  to  ha\e  a  passive  sense.  They  may  denote  an  abstract  notion  or 
a  concrete  thing;  they  may  signify  the  action  itself  regarded  as  complete, 
or  the  product  of  the  action  :  but  in  any  case  they  give  the  resnlt  of  the 
agency  involvtd  in  the  corresponding  verb.'  He  then  takes  the  verb  ir^ijpovv 
and  shows  that  it  has  two  t^enses,  (i)  '  to  fill,'  >  ii)  *  to  fulfil '  or  '  complete '; 
and  deriving  the  fundamental  meaning  of  the  word  ir\-fjpwfjia  from  the  latter 
usage  makes  it  mean  in  the  N.  T.  always  '  that  which  is  completed.* 
2.  A  somewhat  dilTercnt  view  of  the  termination  -fia  is  given  by  the  late 
T.  S.  Kvans  in  a  note  on  1  Cor.  v.  6  in  the  Sp.  Comm.  impart  of  which  is 
quoted  above  on  Kom.  iv.  2.)  This  would  favour  the  active  sense  id  quod 
itnplct  or  adimplci,  which  appears  to  be  the  proper  sense  of  the  English  word 
'  comi)lenient '  'see  the  Philological  Society's  Efti^-  Diet.  s.v.).  Perhaps  the 
term  '  concrete '  would  most  adequately  express  the  normal  meaning  of  the 
termination. 
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13, 14.  These  two  verses  present  a  good  deal  of  difficulty,  of 
rather  a  subtle  kind. 

1.  What  is  the  place  occupied  by  the  worils  vtilv  dc  Xcyw  <c.t.X.  in 
the  ar*, ument  ?  (i)  Some  ( Hort,  WH,  Lips.)  place  here  the  beginning 
of  a  new  paragraph,  so  Dr.  Hort  writes :  *  after  a  passage  on  the 
rejection  of  unbelieving  Israel,  and  on  God's  ultimate  purpose 
involved  in  it,  St.  Paul  turns  swiftly  round.'  But  an  examination 
of  the  context  will  show  that  there  is  really  no  break  in  the  ideas. 
The  thought  raised  by  the  question  in  ver.  1 1  runs  through  the 
whole  paragraph  to  ver.  24,  in  fact  really  to  ver.  32,  and  the 
reference  to  the  Gentiles  in  ver.  17  ff.  is  clearly  incidental.  Again 
ver.  15  returns  directly  to  ver.  12,  repeating  the  same  idea,  but  in 
a  way  to  justify  also  ver.  13.  (ii)  These  verses  in  their  appeal  to 
the  Gentiles  are  therefore  incidental,  almost  parenthetic,  and  are 
introduced  to  show  that  this  argument  has  an  application  to  Gentiles 
as  well  as  Jews. 

2.  But  what  is  the  meaning  of  nh  oZv  (that  this  is  the  correct 
reading  see  below)  ?  It  is  usual  to  take  ovv  in  its  ordinary  sense  of 
therefore,  and  then  to  explain  fitp  by  supposing  an  anacoluthon, 
or  by  finding  the  contrast  in  some  words  that  follow.  So  Gif. 
*  St.  Paul,  with  his  usual  delicate  courtesy  and  perfect  mastery  of 
Greek,  implies  that  this  is  but  one  part  [fitv)  of  his  ministry,  chosen 
as  he  was  to  bear  Christ's  name  **  before  Gentiles  and  kings  and 
the  children  of  Israel."  Winer  and  others  find  the  antithesis  in 
ei  nas  napaCrjXaxTCi).  But  against  these  views  may  be  urged  two 
reasons,  (i)  the  meaning  of  ficv  oiV.  The  usage  at  any  rale  in  the 
N.  T.  is  clearly  laid  down  by  Evans  on  i  Cor.  vi.  3  {Speaker* s 
Comm,  p.  285),  *  the  ovv  may  signify  then  or  therefore  only  when 
the  /i€V  falls  back  upon  the  preceding  word,  because  it  is  expectant 
of  a  coming  U  or  ara^l  otherwise,  as  is  pointed  out,  the  \kiv  must 
coalesce  with  the  oZv^  and  the  idea  is  either  '  corrective  and  substi- 
tutive of  a  new  thought,  or  confirmative  of  what  has  been  stated 
and  addititious.'  Now  if  there  is  this  second  use  of  \ilv  oZv  possible, 
unless  the  hi  is  clearly  expressed  the  mind  naturally  would  suggest 
it,  especially  in  St.  Paul's  writings  where  fwV  olv  is  generally  so 
used :  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  no  instance  is  qucied  in  the  N.  T. 
where  oZv  in  \kiv  olv  has  its  natural  force  in  a  case  where  it  is  not 
followed  by  hi  (Heb.  ix.  i  quoted  by  Winer  does  not  apply,  see 
Westcott  ad  loc).  But  (ii)  further  ovv  is  not  the  particle  required 
here.  What  St.  Paul  requires  is  not  an  apology  for  referring  to 
the  Gentiles,  but  an  apology  to  the  Gentiles  for  devoting  so  much 
attention  to  the  Jews. 

If  these  two  points  are  admitted  the  argument  becomes  much 
clearer.  St.  Paul  remembers  that  the  majority  of  his  readers  are 
Gentiles  ;  he  has  come  to  a  point  where  what  he  has  to  say  touches 
them  nearly ;  he  therefore  shows  parenthetically  how  his  love  for 
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his  countrymen,  and  his  zeal  in  carrying  out  his  mission  to  the 
Gentiles,  combine  towards  producing  the  same  end.  *  Do  not  think 
that  what  I  am  saying  has  nothing  to  do  with  you  Gentiles.  It 
makes  me  even  more  zealous  in  my  work  for  you.  That  ministry 
of  mine  to  the  Gentiles  I  do  honour  to  and  exalt,  seeking  in  this 
way  if  perchance  I  may  be  able  to  move  my  countrymen  to 
jealousy.'  Then  in  ver.  15  he  shows  how  this  again  reacts  upon 
the  general  scheme  of  his  ministry.  *  And  this  I  do,  because  their 
return  to  the  Church  will  bring  on  that  final  consummation  for 
which  we  all  look  forward.' 

13.  6\uv  8c  \iyia  k.t.X.  The  dc  expresses  a  slight  contrast  in 
thought,  and  the  vfup  is  emphatic :  *  But  it  is  to  you  Gentiles  I  am 
speaking.  Nay  more,  so  far  as  I  am  an  Apostle  of  Gentiles, 
I  glorify  my  ministry :  if  thus  by  any  means,'  &c. 

iByC»y  dirj^oToXos :  comp.  Acts  xxii.  2 1 ;  Gal.  ii.  7,  9 ;  i  Tim.  ii.  7. 

T^v  SittKoiaap  fiou  So^dlu.  He  may  glorify  his  ministry,  either 
(i)  by  his  words  and  speech ;  if  he  teaches  everywhere  the  duty  of 
preaching  to  the  Gentiles  he  exalts  that  ministry :  or  (ii),  perhaps 
better,  by  doing  all  in  his  power  to  make  it  successful:   comp. 

I  Cor.  xii.  26  fZrc  do(d(rrat  fxiKos, 

This  verse  and  the  references  to  the  Gentiles  that  follow  seem  to 
show  conclusively  that  St.  Paul  expected  the  majority  of  his  readers 
to  be  Gentiles.  Comp.  Hort,  J^om.  and  Eph.  p.  22  *  Though  the 
Greek  is  ambiguous  the  context  appears  to  me  decisive  for  taking 
ufiiv  as  the  Church  itself,  and  not  as  a  part  of  it  In  all  the  long 
previous  discussion  bearing  on  the  Jews,  occupying  nearly  two  and 
a  half  chapters,  the  Jews  are  invariably  spoken  of  in  the  third 
p)erson.  In  the  half  chapter  that  follows  the  Gentiles  are  constantly 
spoken  of  in  the  second  person.  Exposition  has  here  passed  into 
exhortation  and  warning,  and  the  warning  is  exclusively  addressed 
to  Gentiles :  to  Christians  who  had  once  been  Jews  not  a  word  is 
addressed.' 

The  variations  in  reading  in  the  particles  which  occnr  in  this  verse  suggest 
that  considerable  difficulties  were  felt  in  its  interpretation.  For  vpxv  hk 
K  A  B  P  minusc.pauCy  Syrr.  Boh.  Arm.,  Theodrt.  cod.  Jo.-Damasc. ;  we  find 
in  C  hiuv  olv ;  while  the  TR  with  D  E  F  G  L  &c  Orig.-lat.  Chrys.  &c.  has 
hySy  f&p.  Again  /xiv  oZv  is  read  by  K  A  B  C  P,  Boh.,  Cyr.- Al.  Jo.-Damasc. ; 
/*<V  only  by  TR  with  L  &c.,  Orig.-lat  Chrys.  &c.  (so  Meyer) ;  while  the 
Western  group  D  E  F  G  and  some  minu«;cules  omit  both. 

It  may  be  noticed  in  the  Epp.  of  St.  Paul  that  wherever  ii\v  ovv  or  fifvow 
7c  occur  there  is  considerable  variation  in  the  reading. 

Rom.  ix.  ao :  fi€vovvy€  K  A  K  L  P  &c.,  Syrr.  Boh. ;  fikv  6vy  B ;  omit  al- 

together  D  F  G. 

X.  i8:  /A€vovvy€  om.  FGd,  Orig.-lat. 
1  Cor.  vi.  4 :   /iky  oZv  most  authorities  ;  F  G  yow. 

vi.  7 :   ftiv  ow  A  B  C  &c. :  fitv  N  D  Boh. 
I  Phil.  m.S:  /liyoZyBBEFGKL  &c. ;  fifvovvyt  K  A P  Boh. 

The  Western  MSS.  as  a  rule  avoid  the  expression,  while  B  is  consistent  in 
preferring  it. 
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14.  ci  iru9  irapali]X«S7w.  ci  fra>f  is  used  here  interrogatively  with 
the  aorist  subjunctive  (cp.  Phil.  iii.  10,  11).  The  grammarians 
explain  the  expression  by  saying  that  we  are  to  understand  with  it 
aK'm&p.  <t  ira>r  occurs  Acts  xxvii.  12  with  the  optative,  Rom.  i.  10 
with  the  future. 

15.  The  two  previous  verses  have  been  to  a  certain  extent 
parenthetical ;  in  this  verse  the  Apostle  continues  the  argument  of 
ver.  12,  repeating  in  a  stronger  form  what  he  has  there  said,  but  in 
such  a  way  as  to  explain  the  statement  made  in  w.  13,  14,  that  by 
thus  caring  for  his  fellow-countrymen  he  is  fulfilling  his  mission 
to  the  Gentile  world.  The  casting  away  of  the  Jews  has  meant 
the  reconciliation  of  the  world  to  Christ.  Henceforth  there  is  no 
more  a  great  wall  of  partition  separating  God's  people  from  the 
rest  of  the  world.  This  is  the  first  step  in  the  founding  of  the 
Messianic  kingdom ;  but  when  all  the  people  of  Israel  shall  have 
come  in  there  will  be  the  final  consummation  of  all  things,  and  this 
means  the  realization  of  the  hope  which  the  reconciliation  of  the 
world  has  made  possible. 

diroPoXi^ :  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  for  their  faithlessness.  The 
meaning  of  the  word  is  defined  by  the  contrasted  irpdaXrpjnt. 

KaTa>AaY^  K^f&ou :  cf.  vv.  10,  11.  The  reconciliation  was  the 
immediate  result  of  St.  Paul's  ministry,  which  he  describes  elsewhere 
(2  Cor.  V.  18,  19)  as  a  ministry  of  reconciliation;  its  final  result, 
the  hope  to  which  it  looks  forward,  is  salvation  ((caroXXaycircf 
(r<a6ri<r6fif6a) :  the  realization  of  this  hope  is  what  every  Gentile 
must  long  for,  and  therefore  whatever  will  lead  to  its  fulfilment 
must  be  part  of  St.  .Paul's  ministry. 

tp^Xt|^is  :  the  reception  of  the  Jews  into  the  kingdom  of  the 
Messiah.  The  noun  is  not  used  elsewhere  in  the  N.  T.,  but  the 
meaning  is  shown  by  the  parallel  use  of  the  verb  (cf,  xiv.  3 ;  xv.  7). 

lu^  Ik  KCKpwF.  The  meaning  of  this  phrase  must  be  determined 
by  that  of  KaraWayfi  Koafiov.  The  argument  demands  something 
much  stronger  than  that,  which  may  be  a  climax  to  the  section. 
It  may  either  be  (i)  used  in  a  figurative  sense,  tf.  Ezek.  xxxvii.  3  ff. ; 

Luke  XV.  24,  32  6  dd€'K<t>6s  aov  ovros  vtKpos  ^y,  koi  ^^C^o-c'  koi  d7roX<i>Xcor, 

KoX  thpiBri,  In  this  sense  it  would  mean  the  universal  diffusion  of 
the  Gospel  message  and  a  great  awakening  of  spiritual  life  as  the 
result  of  it.  Or  (2),  it  may  mean  the  'general  Resurrection'  as 
a  sign  of  the  inauguration  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom.  In  this 
sense  it  would  make  a  suitable  antithesis  to  iroruXXayij.  The  recon- 
ciliation of  the  heathen  and  their  reception  into  the  Church  on 
earth  was  the  first  step  in  a  process  which  led  ultimately  to  their 
acynjpia.  It  gave  them  grounds  for  hoping  for  that  which  they 
should  enjoy  in  the  final  consummation.  And  this  consummation 
would  come  when  the  kingdom  was  completed.  In  all  contempo- 
rary Jewish  literature  the  Resurrection  (whether  partial  or  general) 
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is  a  sign  of  the  inauguration  of  the  new  era.  Schurer,  Geschichte^  &c. 
ii.  p.  460;  Jubilees  xxiii.  29  'And  at  that  time  the  Lord  will  h(al 
his  servants,  and  they  will  arise  and  will  see  great  peace  and  will 
cast  out  their  enemies;  and  the  just  shall  see  it  and  be  thankful 
and  rejoice  in  joy  to  all  eternity.'  Ejioch  li.  i  (p.  139  ed.  Charles) 
*  And  in  those  days  will  the  earth  also  give  back  those  who  are 
treasured  up  within  it,  and  She61  also  will  give  back  that  which  it 
has  received,  and  hell  will  give  back  that  which  it  owes.  And  he 
will  choose  the  righteous  and  holy  from  among  them  :  for  the  day 
of  their  redemption  has  drawn  nigh.'  As  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
chapter  St  Paul  seems  to  be  largely  influenced  by  the  language 
and  forms  of  the  current  eschatology,  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
second  interpretation  is  the  more  correct;  cf.  Origen  viii.  9,  p.  257 
Tunc  enim  erit  assumtio  Israel^  quando  tarn  ct  mortui  vitam  recipient 
ei  mundus  ex  corruptibili  incorruptibilis  fiel^  et  mor tales  immortalitate 
donabuntur\  and  see  below  ver.  26. 

16.  St.  Paul  gives  in  this  verse  the  grounds  of  his  confidence  in 
the  future  of  Israel.  This  is  based  upon  the  holiness  of  the  Patriarchs 
from  whom  they  are  descended  and  the  consecration  to  God  which 
has  been  the  result  of  this  holiness.  His  argument  is  expressed  in 
two  different  metaphors,  both  of  which  however  have  the  same 
purpose. 

dirapxT|  .  .  .  ^upaf&a.  The  metaphor  in  the  first  part  of  the 
verse  is  taken  from  Num.  xv.  19,  20  *It  shall  be,  that  when  ye 
eat  of  the  bread  of  the  land,  ye  shall  offer  up  an  heave  offering 
unto  the  Lord.  Of  the  first  of  your  dough  (nmi^ix^"  (l>vpdfjLUToe  LXX) 
ye  shall  ofl^er  up  a  cake  for  an  heave  offering :  as  ye  do  the  heave 
offering  of  the  threshing  floor,  so  shall  ye  heave  it.'  By  the  offering 
of  the  first-fruits,  the  whole  mass  was  considered  to  be  consecrated; 
and  so  the  holiness  of  the  Patriarchs  consecrated  the  whole  people 
from  whom  they  came.  That  the  meaning  of  the  dirapxfi  is  the 
Patriarchs  (and  not  Christ  or  the  select  remnant)  is  shown  by  the 
parallelsm  with  the  second  half  of  the  verse,  and  by  the  explanation 

of  St.  Paul's  argumeV»t  given  in  ver.  28  dyanrfroi  dm  tovs  varipas, 

Ayia :  'consecrated  to  God  as  the  holy  nation*  in  the  technical 
sense  of  ay:of,  cf.  i.  7, 

pLJ^a  .  .  .  KXdBoi.  The  same  idea  expressed  under  a  different 
image.  Israel  the  Divine  nation  is  looked  upon  as  a  tree;  its 
roots  are  the  Patriarchs;  individual  Isiaelites  are  the  branches. 
As  then  the  Patriarchs  are  holy,  so  are  the  Israelites  who  belong 
to  the  stock  of  the  tree,  and  are  nourished  by  the  sap  which 
flows  up  to  them  from  those  roots. 

17-24.  The  metaphor  used  in  the  second  part  of  ver.  16  suggests 
an  image  which  the  Apostle  devclopes  somewhat  elaborately.  The 
image  of  an  olive  tree  to  describe  Israel  is  taken  from  the  Prophets; 
Jeremiah  xi.  16  *The  Lord  called  thy  name,  A  green  olive  tree, 
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fair  with  goodly  fruit:  with  the  noise  of  a  great  tumult  He  hath 
kindled  fire  upon  it,  and  the  branches  of  it  are  broken';  Hosea 
xiv.  6  *His  branches  shall  spread,  and  his  beauty  shall  be  as  the 
olive  tree,  and  his  smell  as  Lebanon.'  Similar  is  the  image  of  the 
vine  in  Is.  v.  7  ;  Ps.  Ixxx.  8 ;  and  (of  the  Christian  Church)  in  John 

XV.  I  ff. 

The  main  points  in  this  simile  are  the  following : — 

The  olive  =  the  Church  of  God,  looked  at  as  one  continuous 
body;   the  Christian  Church   being  the  inheritor   of  the 
privileges  of  the  Jewish  Church. 
The  root  or  stock  (piCa)  =  that  stock  from  which  Jews  and 
Christians  both  alike  receive  their  nourishment  and  strength, 
viz.  the  Patriarchs,  for  whose    faith  originally  Israel  was 
chosen  (cf.  w.  28,  29). 
The  branches  (oi  KXddm)  are  the  individual  members  of  the 
Church  who  derive  their  nourishment  and  virtue  from  the 
stock  or  body  to  which  they  belong.     These  are  of  two 
kinds : 
The  original  branches ;  these  represent  the  Jews.     Some  have 
been  cut  off  from  their  want  of  faith,  and  no  longer  derive 
any  nourishment  from  the  stock. 
The  branches  of  the  wild  olive  which  have  been  grafted  in. 
These  are  the  Gentile  Christians,  who,  by  being  so  grafted 
in,  have  come  to  partake  of  the  richness  and  virtue  of  the 
olive  stem. 
From  this  simile  St.  Paul  draws  two  lessons,     (i)  The  first  is 
to  a  certain  extent  incidental.     It  is  a  warning  to  the  heathen 
against  undue  exaltation  and  arrogance.     By  an  entirely  unnatural 
process  they  have  been  grafted  into  the  tree.     Any  virtue  that 
they  may  have  comes  by  no  merit  of  their  own,  but  by  the  virtue 
of  the  stock  to  which  they  belong ;  and  moreover  at  any  moment 
they  may  be  cut  off.     It  will  be  a  less  violent  process  to  cut  off 
branches  not  in  any  way  belonging  to  the  tree,  than  it  was  to  cut 
off  the  original  branches.     But  (2)— ^and  this  is  the  more  im- 
portant result  to  be  gained  from  the  simile,  as  it  is  summed  up  in 
ver.  24 — if  God  has  had  ihe  power  aj^^ainst  all  nature  to  graft  in 
branches  from  a  wild  olive  and  enable  them  to  bear  fruit,  how  much 
more  easily  will  He  be  able  to  restore  to  their  original  place  the 
branches  which  have  been  cut  off. 

St.  Paul  thus  deduces  from  his  simile  consolation  for  Israel,  but 
incidentally  also  a  warning  to  the  Gentile  members  of  the  Church — 
a  warning  made  necessary  by  the  great  importance  ascribed  to 
them  in  ver.  1 1  f.     Israel  had  been  rejected  for  their  sake. 

17.  rivis:  a  meiosis.  Cf.  iii.  3  W  yap  d  rjirlfTTrja-dv  Tivfs;  Tti»«9  di 
fiTTff  irapapLv6ovfi€vos  avrovr,  a>s  TroAAaKif  tiprjKafxtyj  (Trd  iroW^  irXftovf  of 
dTrKrnjaatntg,      Euthym.-Zig. 
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^$cKX(£<rOv|(raK.  The  same  simile  is  used,  with  a  different  applica- 
tion, Enoch  xxvi.  I  «cat  iK^Btv  €<p6i>Btva'a  tls  t6  futrov  r^f  y^9,  mil  tiSov 
rvnov  rivXoyrjfifvoVy  iv  ^  hivbpa  ZxovTa  vapa<l>vddag  fupovaag  Koi  jSXaoTovo-off 
rov  devdptnf  €KKOTr(VTOs, 

dypiAaios :  *  the  wild  olive/  The  olive,  like  the  apple  and  most 
other  fruit  trees,  requires  to  have  a  graft  from  a  cultivated  tree, 
otherwise  the  fruit  of  the  seedling  or  sucker  will  be  small  and 
valueless.  The  ungrafted.tree  is  the  natural  or  wild  olive.  It  is 
often  confused  with  the  oleaster  {Eleagnus  angusiifolius\  but  quite 
incorrecdy,  this  being  a  plant  of  a  different  natural  order,  which 
however  like  the  olive  yields  oil,  although  of  an  inferior  character. 
See  Tristram,  Natural  Hist,  of  the  Bihle^  pp.  371-377. 

^KCKcrrpur^s  h^  aoToTs :  *  wert  grafted  in  amongst  the  branches  of 
the  cultivated  olive.'  St.  Paul  is  here  describing  a  wholly  unnatural 
process.  Grafts  must  necessarily  be  of  branches  from  a  cultivated 
olive  inserted  into  a  wild  stock,  the  reverse  process  being  one 
which  would  be  valueless  and  is  never  performed.  But  the  whole 
strength  of  St  Paul's  argument  depends  upon  the  process  being 
an  unnatural  one  (cf.  ver.  24  nai  napa  ^vo-ip  €VfK€vtpia6ris) ;  it  is 
beside  the  point  therefore  to  quote  passages  from  classical  writers, 
which,  even  if  they  seem  to  support  St.  Paul's  language,  describe 
a  process  which  can  never  be  actually  used.  They  could  only  show 
the  ignorance  of  others,  they  would  not  justify  him.  Cf.  Origen  viii.  i  o, 
p.  265  Sfd  ne  hoc  quidem  lateat  nos  in  hoc  loco,  quod  nan  eo  or  dine 
Apostolus  olivae  et  oleastri  similitudinem  posuit^  quo  apud  agricolas 
habetur.  llli  enim  magis  olivam  oleastro  inserere^  et  non  olivae 
oleastrum  solent :  Paulus  vero  Apostolica  auctoritate  or  dine  com- 
mutato  res  magis  causis,  quam  causas  rebus  aptaviL 

cruyKoiKUK^s :  i  Cor.  ix.  23 ;  Phil.  i.  7  ;  and  cf.  £ph.  iii.  6  ciwu  rh, 
tOvri  a-vyicKrjpovofia  icaX  av<ra'ti>fia  Koi  avfifi€Toxa  TTJt  tnayytXiat  iv  Xpurr^ 
'ifjcroO  Biii  Tov  fvayytXiov, 

Ti)s  Piif\s  tt)s  in6-n)Tos  tt|s  IXaias :  comp.  Jud.  ix.  9  Koi  tlwtp  avrois 
^  cXata,  M17  d'Trokd^aa'a  t^v  iriAnjTd  fiov  .  .  .  nopfvaofiai ;  Test.  X/I. 
Pat,  Levi,    8    h    irffitrros    leXdbov    pLOi    tkaias    (d<0K€    nvArriTos.       The 

genitive  rrj^  ntdrriTOf  is  taken  by  Weiss  as  a  genitive  of  quality,  as 
in  the  quotation  above,  and  so  the  phrase  comes  to  mean  '  the  fat 
root  of  the  olive.'  Lips,  explains  *  the  root  from  which  the  fatness 
of  the  olive  springs.' 

The  genitive  rrjs  m6rriroi  seemed  clnmsy  and  unnatural  to  later  revisers, 
and  so  was  modified  either  by  the  insertion  of  icai  after  /5iC7'>  as  in  K^  A  and 
later  MSS.  with  Vulg.  Syrr.  Arm.  Aeth.,  Orig.-lat.  Chrys.,  or  by  the  omission 
of  T^s  pi^rii  in  Western  authorities  D  F  G  Ircn.-lat. 

18.  fji^  KaroKauxw  riav  icXdStti'.  St.  Paul  seems  to  be  thinking  of 
Gentile  Christians  who  despised  the  Jews,  both  such  as  had 
become  believers  and  such  as  had  not.  The  Church  of  Corinth 
90uld  furnish  many  instances  of  new  converts  who  wer^  carried 
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away  by  a  feeling  of  excessive  confidence,  and  who,  partly  on 
grounds  of  race,  partly  because  they  had  understood  'or  though^ 
they  had  understood  the  Pauline  teaching  of  cXcv^cp/a,  were  full  o. 
contempt  for  the  Jewish  Christians  and  the  Jewish  race.  Inci- 
dentally St.  Paul  takes  the  opportunity  of  rebuking  such  as  them. 

06  o-d  Tf)K  pHav  IC.T.X.  '  All  your  spiritual  strength  comes  from 
the  stock  on  which  you  have  been  grafted.'  In  the  ordinary  process 
it  may  be  when  a  graft  of  the  cultivated  olive  is  set  on  a  wild  stock 
the  goodness  of  the  fruit  comes  from  the  graft,  but  in  this  case  it  is 
the  reverse ;  any  merit,  any  virtue,  any  hope  of  salvation  that  the 
Gentiles  may  have  arises  entirely  from  the  fact  that  they  are  grafted 
on  a  stock  whose  roots  are  the  Patriarchs  and  to  which  the  Jews, 
by  virtue  of  their  birth,  belong. 

19.  Ipcis  o5k.  The  Gentile  Christian  justifies  his  feeling  of 
confidence  by  reminding  St.  Paul  that  branches  (xXadoi,  not  ol 
Kkadoi)  had  been  cut  off  to  let  him  in :  therefore,  he  might  argue, 
I  am  of  more  value  than  they,  and  have  grounds  for  my  self- 
confidence  and  contempt. 

20.  Kok^,  St.  Paul  admits  the  statement,  but  suggests  that  the 
Gentile  Christian  should  remember  what  were  the  conditions  on 
which  he  was  admitted.  The  Jews  were  cast  off  for  want  of  faith,  he 
was  admitted  for  faith.  There  was  no  merit  of  his  own,  therefore 
he  has  no  grounds  for  over-confidence :  '  Be  not  high-minded ; 
rather  fear,  for  if  you  trust  in  your  merit  instead  of  showing  faith 
in  Christ,  you  will  suffer  as  the  Jews  did  for  their  self-confidence 
and  want  of  faith.' 

21.  cl  ydp  6  ec^  K.T.X.  This  explains  the  reason  which  made 
it  right  that  they  should  fear.  *  The  Jews — the  natural  branches — 
disbelieved  and  were  not  spared ;  is  it  in  any  way  likely  that  you, 
if  you  disbelieve,  will  be  spared  when  they  were  not— you  who  have 
not  any  natural  right  or  claim  to  the  position  you  now  occupy  ? ' 

o^i  aw  ^(oirai  is  the  correct  reading  (with  M  A  B  C  P  min.  pauc.^  Boh., 
Orig.-lat.,  &C.) ;  either  becanse  the  direct  future  seemed  too  strong  or  under 
the  influence  of  the  Latin  {ne  forte  nee  Hbiparcai  Vnlg.  and  Iren.-lat.)  fn^ira;; 
o^di  ami  was  read  by  D  F  G  L  &c.,  Syrr.  Chrys.  &c.,  then  ^iarrai  was  changed 
into  ^tlaTjrai  {min,  pauc,  and  Chrys.)  for  the  sake  of  the  grammar,  and  found 
its  way  into  the  TR. 

22.  The  Apostle  sums  up  this  part  of  his  argument  by  deducing 
from  this  instance  the  two  sides  of  the  Divine  character.  God  is  full 
of  goodness  {xpw^^^^  cf.  iL  4)  and  loving-kindness  towards  man- 
kind, and  that  has  been  shown  by  His  conduct  towards  those 
Gentiles  who  have  been  received  into  the  Christian  society.  That 
goodness  will  always  be  shown  towards  them  if  they  repose  their 
confidence  on  it,  and  do  not  trust  in  their  own  merits  or  the 
privileged  position  they  enjoy.  On  the  other  hand  the  treatment 
of  the  Jews  shows  the  severity  which  also  belongs  to  the  character 
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of  God;  a  severity  exercised  against  them  just  because  they  trusted 
in  themselves.  God  can  show  the  same  severity  against  the  Gentiles 
and  cut  them  off  as  well  as  the  Jew. 

• 

dvoTOfua  and  xfiV^'''^^  should  be  read  in  the  second  part  of  the  verse, 
with  K  A  B  C  Orig.  Jo.-Damasc.  against  the  accnsative  of  the  Western  and 
Syrian  text.  D  has  a  mixed  reading,  dvorofday  and  XPI^'^^''^^ '  the  as- 
similation was  easier  in  the  first  word  than  in  the  second.  The  Ocov  after 
XpriCTunjs  is  omitted  by  later  MSS.  with  Clem.-Alex.,  Orig.  from  a  desire 
for  uniformity. 

iiiv  lirifji€{in]s.  The  condition  of  their  enjoying  this  goodness  is 
that  they  trust  in  it,  and  not  in  their  position. 

Kai  uii:  emphatic  like  the  tya  of  ver.  19  *  You  too  as  well  as  the 
Jews.* 

28.  St.  Paul  now  turns  from  the  warning  to  the  Gentile  Christians, 
which  was  to  a  certain  extent  incidental,  to  the  main  subject  of  the 
paragraph,  the  possibility  of  the  return  of  the  Jews  to  the  Divine 
Kingdom ;  their  grafting  into  the  Divine  stock. 

Kal  ^Kcii^i  hi  :  *  yes,  and  they  too.' 

24.  This  verse  sums  up  the  main  argument.  If  God  is  so 
powerful  that  by  a  purely  unnatural  process  {napa  <f>v<nv)  He  can 
graft  a  branch  of  wild  olive  into  a  stock  of  the  cultivated  plant,  so 
that  it  should  receive  nourishment  from  it ;  can  He  not  equally  well, 
nay  far  more  easily,  reingraft  branches  which  have  been  cut  off 
the  cultivated  olive  into  their  own  stock?  The  restoration  of 
Israel  is  an  easier  process  than  the  call  of  the  Gentiles, 


T/ie  Merits  of  the  Fathers, 

In  what  sense  does  St.  Paul  say  that  Israelites  are  holy  because 
the  stock  from  which  they  come  is  holy  (ver.  16),  that  they  are 
ayarsrjTOi  bu\  tow  naT€pas  (ver.  28)?  He  might  almost  seem  to  be 
taking  up  himself  the  argument  he  has  so  often  condemned,  that 
the  descent  of  the  Jews  from  Abraham  is  sufficient  ground  for 
their  salvation. 

The  greatness  of  the  Palriarclis  had  become  one  of  the  common- 
places of  Jewish  Theology.  For  them  the  world  was  created  {Apoc, 
Baruchy  xxi.  24).  They  had  been  surrounded  by  a  halo  of  myth 
and  romance  in  popular  tradition  and  fancy  (see  the  note  on  iv.  3), 
and  very  early  the  idea  seems  to  have  prevailed  that  their  virtues 
had  a  power  for  others  as  well  as  for  themselves.  Certainly  Ezekiel 
in  the  interests  of  personal  religion  has  to  protest  against  some 
such  view :  *  Though  these  three  men,  Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job,  were 
in  it,  they  should  deliver  but  their  own  souls  by  their  righteousness, 
saith  the  Lord  God'  (Ezek.  xiv.  14).  We  know  how  this  had 
developed  by  the  time  of  our  Lord,  and  the  cry  had  arisen :  *  We 
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have  Abraham  for  our  father '  (see  note  on  ii.  3).  At  a  later  date 
the  doctrine  of  the  merits  of  the  Fathers  had  been  developed 
into  a  system.  As  Israel  was  an  organic  body,  the  several 
members  of  which  were  closely  bound  together,  the  superfluous 
merits  of  the  one  part  might  be  transferred  to  another.  Of 
Solomon  before  he  sinned  it  was  said  that  he  earned  all  by  his 
own  merit,  after  he  sinned  by  the  merit  of  the  Fathers  (Kohel 
rabba  60°).  A  comment  on  the  words  of  Cant.  i.  5  '  I  am  black, 
but  comely,'  closely  resembles  the  dictum  of  St.  Paul  in  ver.  18 
'  The  congregation  of  Israel  speaks :  I  am  black  through  mine 
own  works,  but  lovely  through  the  works  of  my  fathers '  (Shemoth 
rabba,  c.  23).  So  again:  *  Israel  lives  and  endures,  because  it 
supports  itself  on  the  fathers '  {tb,  c.  44).  A  very  close  parallel  to 
the  metaphor  of  ver.  17  f.  is  given  by  Wajjikra  rabba,  c.  36  *  As 
this  vine  supports  itself  on  a  trunk  which  is  dry,  while  it  is  itself 
fresh  and  green,  so  Israel  supports  itself  on  the  merit  of  the  fathers, 
although  they  already  sleep.'  So  the  merit  of  the  fathers  is  a  general 
possession  of  the  whole  people  of  Israel,  and  the  protection  of  the 
*  whole  people  in  the  day  of  Redemption  {Shemoth  rabba,  c.  44; 
Beresch  rabba,  c.  70).  So  Pesikta  153^  *The  Holy  One  spake  to 
Israel:  My  sons,  if  ye  will  be  justified  by  Me  in  the  judgement, 
make  mention  to  Me  of  the  merits  of  your  fathers,  so  shall  ye  be 
justified  before  Me  in  the  judgement'  (see  Weber,  Altsyn.  Theol. 
p.  280  f.). 

Now,  although  St.  Paul  lays  great  stress  on  the  merits  of  the 
Fathers,  it  becomes  quite  clear  that  he  had  no  such  idea  as  this  in 
his  mind;  and  it  is  convenient  to  put  the  developed  Rabbinical 
idea  side  by  side  with  his  teaching  in  order  to  show  at  once  the 
resemblance  and  the  divergence  of  the  two  views.  It  is  quite  clear 
in  the  first  place  that  the  Jews  will  not  be  restored  to  the  Kingdom 
on  any  ground  but  that  of  Faith;  so  ver.  23  iav  tifi  imiuinaan  r^ 
unioriq.  And  in  the  second  place  St.  Paul  is  dealing  (as  becomes 
quite  clear  below)  not  with  the  salvation  of  individuals,  but  with 
the  restoration  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  The  merits  of  the  Fathers 
are  not  then  looked  upon  as  the  cause  of  Israel's  salvation,  but  as 
a  guarantee  that  Israel  will  attain  that  Faith  which  is  a  necessary 
condition  of  their  being  saved.  It  is  a  guarantee  from  either  of 
two  points  of  view.  So  far  as  our  Faith  is  God's  gift,  and  so  far 
as  we  can  ascribe  to  Him  feelings  of  preference  or  affection  for  one 
race  as  opposed  to  another  (and  we  can  do  so  just'  as  much  as 
Scripture  does),  it  is  evidence  that  Israel  has  those  qualities 
which  will  attract  to  it  the  Divine  Love.  Those  qualities  of  the 
founders  of  the  race,  those  national  qualities  which  Israel  inherits, 
and  which  caused  it  to  be  selected  as  the  Chosen  People,  these  it 
still  possesses.  And  on  the  other  side  so  far  as  Faith  comes  by 
human  effort  or  character,  so  far  that  Faith  of  Abraham,  for  which 
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he  was  accounted  righteous  before  God,  is  a  guarantee  that  the 
same  Faith  can  be  developed  in  his  descendants.  After  all  it  is 
because  they  are  a  religious  race,  clinging  too  blindly  to  their  own 
views,  that  they  are  rejected,  and  not  because  they  are  irreligious. 
They  have  a  zeal  for  God,  if  not  according  to  knowledge.  When 
the  day  comes  that  that  zeal  is  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  the  Messiah, 
the  world  will  be  won  for  Christ ;  and  that  it  will  be  so  enlisted  the 
sanctity  and  the  deep  religious  instinct  of  the  Jewish  stock  as 
exhibited  by  the  Patriarchs  is,  if  not  certain  proof,  at  any  rate  evi- 
dence which  appeals  with  strong  moral  force. 
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:.  25-36.  Ail  this  is  the  unfolding  of  a  mystery.  The 
whole  world y  both  Jew  and  Gentile,  shall  enter  the  Kingdom; 
but  a  passing  phase  of  disobedience  has  been  allowed  to  the 
Jews  now,  as  to  the  Gentiles  in  the  past,  that  both  alike,  Jew 
as  well  as  Gentile,  may  need  and  receive  the  Divine  mercy 
(vv-  25-32).  What  a  stupendous  exhibition  of  the  Divine 
mercy  and  wisdom  (w.  33-36) ! 

•"  But  I  must  declare  to  you,  my  brethren,  the  purpose  hitherto 
concealed,  but  now  revealed  in  these  dealings  of  God  with  His 
people.  I  must  not  leave  you  ignorant.  I  must  guard  you 
against  self-conceit  on  this  momentous  subject.  That  hardening 
of  heart  which  has  come  upon  Israel  is  only  partial  and  temporary. 
It  is  to  last  only  until  the  full  complement  of  the  Gentiles  has 
entered  into  Christ's  kingdom.  "When  this  has  come  about  then  the 
whole  people  of  Israel  shall  be  saved.  So  Isaiah  (lix.  20)  described 
the  expected  Redeemer  as  one  who  should  come  forth  from  the 
Holy  city  and  should  remove  impieties  from  the  descendants  of 
Jacob,  and  purify  Israel :  ^  he  would  in  fact  fulfil  God's  covenant 
with  His  people,  and  that  would  imply,  as  Isaiah  elsewhere  explains 
(xxvii.  9),  a  time  when  God  would  forgive  Israel's  sins.  This  is 
our  ground  for  believing  that  the  Messiah  who  has  come  will  bring 
salvation  to  Israel,  and  that  He  will  do  it  by  exercising  the  Divine  pre- 
rogative of  forgiveness;  if  Israel  now  needs  forgiveness  this  only 
makes  us  more  confident  of  the  truth  of  the  pro|)hecy.  *'In  the 
Divine  plan,  according  to  which  the  message  of  salvation  has  been 
preached,  the  Jews  are  treated  as  enemies  of  God,  that  room  may 
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be  found  for  you  Gentiles  in  the  kingdom ;  but  this  does  not  alter 
the  fact  that  by  the  Divine  principle  of  selection,  they  are  still  the 
beloved  of  the  Lord,  chosen  for  the  sake  of  their  ancestors,  the 
Patriarchs.  ''God  has  showered  upon  them  His  blessings  and 
called  them  to  His  privileges,  and  He  never  revokes  the  choice 
He  has  made.  '^  There  is  thus  a  parallelism  between  your  case 
and  theirs.  You  Gentiles  were  once  disobedient  to  God.  Now  it 
has  been  Israel's  turn  to  be  disobedient ;  and  that  disobedience  has 
brought  to  you  mercy.  '*  In  like  manner  their  present  disobedience 
will  have  this  result :  that  they  too  will  be  recipients  of  the  same 
mercy  that  you  have  received.  ""And  the  reason  for  the  dis- 
obedience may  be  understood  in  both  cases,  if  we  look  to  the  final 
purpose.  God  has,  as  it  were,  locked  up  all  mankind,  first  Gentiles 
and  then  Jews,  in  the  prison-house  of  unbelief,  that  He  may  be  able 
at  last  to  show  His  mercy  on  all  alike. 

^  When  we  contemplate  a  scheme  like  this  spread  out  before  us 
in  vast  panorama,  how  forcibly  does  it  bring  home  to  us  the  in- 
exhaustible profundity  of  that  Divine  mind  by  which  it  was  planned ! 
The  decisions  which  issue  from  that  mind  and  the  methods  by  which 
it  works  are  alike  inscrutable  to  man.  ^  Into  the  secrets  of  the 
Almighty  none  can  penetrate.  No  counsellor  stands  at  His  ear  to 
whisper  words  of  suggestion.  "  Nothing  in  Him  is  derived  from 
without  so  as  to  be  claimed  back  again  by  its  owner.  "  He  is  the 
source  of  all  things.  Through  Him  all  things  flow.  He  is  the 
final  cause  to  which  all  things  tend.  Praised  for  ever  be  His 
name  I     Amen. 

26-86.  St.  Paul's  argument  is  now  drawing  to  a  close.  He  has 
treated  all  the  points  that  are  necessary.  He  has  proved  that 
the  rejection  of  Israel  is  not  contrary  to  Divine  justice  or  Divine 
promises.  He  has  convicted  Israel  of  its  own  responsibility.  He 
has  shown  how  historically  the  rejection  of  Israel  had  been  the 
cause  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen,  and  this  has  led  to 
far-reaching  speculation  on  the  future  of  Israel  and  its  ultimate 
restoration ;  a  future  which  may  be  hoped  for  in  view  of  the  spiritual 
character  of  the  Jewish  race  and  the  mercy  and  power  of  God. 
And  now  he  seems  to  see  all  the  mystery  of  the  Divine  purpose 
unfolded  before  him,  and  he  breaks  away  from  the  restrained  and 
formal  method  of  argument  he  has  hitherto  imposed  upon  himself. 
Just  as  when  treating  of  the  Resurrection,  his  argument  passes  into 
revelation, '  Behold,  I  tell  you  a  mystery'  (i  Cor.  xv.  51) :  so  here 
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he  declares  not  merely  as  the  result  of  his  argument,  but  as  an 
authoritative  revelation,  the  mystery  of  the  Divine  purpose. 

26.  od  Y&p  OAtt  dfjMs  dyKociK:  cf.  i.  13 ;  i  Cor.  x.  i ;  xii.  i ;  2  Cor. 
i.  8;  I  Thess.  iv.  13 :  a  phrase  used  by  St  Paul  to  emphasize 
something  of  especial  importance  which  he  wishes  to  bring  home 
to  his  readers.  It  always  has  the  impressive  addition  of '  brethren.' 
The  yap  connects  the  verse  immediately  with  what  precedes,  but 
also  with  the  general  argument.  St.  Paul's  argument  is  like 
a  ladder ;  each  step  follows  from  what  precedes ;  but  from  time  to 
time  there  are,  as  it  were,  resting-places  which  mark  a  definite 
point  gained  towards  the  end  he  has  in  view. 

t5  fiuoT^pioi^  TouTo.  On  the  meaning  of  *  mystery '  in  St.  Paul 
see  Lightfoot,  ColossianSy  i.  26 ;  Hatch,  Ess,  in  BibL  Gk,  p.  57  fF. 
Just  at  the  time  when  Christianity  was  spreading,  the  mysteries  as 
professing  to  reveal  something  more  than  was  generally  known, 
especially  about  the  future  state,  represented  the  most  popular  form 
of  religion,  and  from  them  St.  Paul  borrows  much  of  his  phraseology. 
So  in  Col.  i.  28,  i  Cor.  ii.  6  we  have  tcXwov,  in  Phil.  iv.  12 
fufxvrjfioif  in  £ph.  i.  13  o'^poyi^ccr^ai ;  SO  in  Ign.  Ephes,  12  IlavXov 
avfifivarai.  But  whereas  among  the  heathen  fMHrnipiov  was  always 
used  of  a  mystery  concealed,  with  St.  Paul  it  is  a  mystery  revealed. 
It  is  his  mission  to  make  known  the  Word  of  God,  the  mystery 
which  has  been  kept  silent  from  eternal  ages,  but  has  now  been 
revealed  to  mankind  (i  Cor.  ii.  7;  Eph.  iii.  3,  4;  Rom.  xvi.  25). 
This  mystery,  which  has  been  declared  in  Christianity,  is  the  eternal 
purpose  of  God  to  redeem  mankind  in  Christ,  and  all  that  is  im- 
plied in  that.  Hence  it  is  used  of  the  Incarnation  (i  Tim.  iii.  16), 
of  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  ^i  Cor.  ii.  i,  7),  of  the  Divine  purpose 
to  sum  up  all  things  in  Him  (Eph.  i.  9),  and  especially  of  the 
inclusion  of  the  Gentiles  in  the  kingdom  (Eph.  iii.  3,4;  Col.  i.  26, 
27 ;  Rom.  xvi.  25).  Here  it  is  used  in  a  wide  sense  of  the  whole 
plan  or  scheme  of  redemption  as  revealed  to  St.  Paul,  by  which 
Jews  and  Gentiles  alike  are  to  be  included  in  the  Divine  Kingdom, 
and  all  things  are  working  up,  although  in  ways  unseen  and 
unknown,  to  that  end. 

Ii'a  |i^  ^Tc  irc&p*  ^auTOis  ^p^Kif&oi :  '  that  you  may  not  be  wise  in 
your  own  conceits,'  i.  e.  by  imagining  that  it  is  in  any  way  through 
your  own  merit  that  you  have  accepted  what  others  have  refused : 
it  has  been  part  of  the  eternal  purpose  of  God. 

h  iavTois  ought  probably  to  be  read  with  A  B,  Jo.-Damasc.  instead  of  mxp* 
lavTw  K  C  D  L  &&,  Chrys.  &c.,  as  the  latter  would  probably  be  introduced 
from  xii.  16.  Both  expressions  occur  in  the  LXX.  Is.  v.  ai  of  ewtrol  iv 
iavTOis,  Prov.  iii.  7  /i^  taSi  ippoviftos  wapd  atavr^. 

inSpuiois  IC.T.X.:  'a  hardening  in  part'  (cf.  cV  fitpovt  i  Cor.  xii.  27). 
St.  Paul  asserts  once  more  what  he  has  constantly  insisted  on 
throughout  this  chapter,  that  this  fall  of  the  Jews  is  only  partial 
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(cf.  w.  5,  7,  17),  but  here  he  definitely  adds  a  point  to  which  he 
has  been  working  up  in  the  previous  section,  that  It  is  only  tem- 
porary and  that  the  limitation  in  time  is  ^imtil  all  nations  of  the 
earth  come  into  the  kingdom^;  cf.  Luke  xxi.  24  'and  Jerusalem 
shall  be  trodden  down  of  the  GentileS)  until  the  times  of  the 
Gentiles  be  fulfilled/ 

t^  irXi^pa»|j,()i  Twr  <6r»r :  the  full  completed  number,  the  comple* 
ment  of  the  Gentiles,  i,  e.  the  Gentile  world  as  a  whole,  just  as  in 
ver.  12  t6  n\rip»tia  is  the  Jewish  nation  as  a  whole. 

There  was  a  Jewish  basis  to  these  speculations  on  the  completed  number. 
j4pae.  Baruch  xxiti.  4  quia  quando  peccavit  Adam  et  decreia  fuit  mors  contra 
eos  qui  gignereniur,  tunc  numerata  est  maltitudo  eonim  qui  gignerentur^ 
et  numero  illi  praeparatus  est  locus  uH  habiiarent  viventes  et  ubi  custo- 
direntur  mortut,  nisi  ergo  compleator  numenis  praedictus  non  vivet  crealura 
...  4  (5)  Ezra  ii.  40,  41  (where  Jewish  ideas  underlie  a  Christian  work) 
recipe,  Sion,  numemm  tnum  et  conclude  candidatos  tuoSy  qui  legem  Domini 
compleverunt :  filiorum  tuorum,  quos  opiabcu,  plenns  est  numerus :  roga 
imperium  Domini  ut  sanctificetur  populus  tuus  qui  twcatus  est  ab  initio. 

clcAdu  was  used  almost  technically  of  entering  into  the  Kingdom 
or  the  Divine  glory  or  life  (cf.  Matt.  vii.  2 1 ;  xviii.  8 ;  Mark  ix. 
43-47.),  and  so  came  to  be  used  absolutely  in  the  same  sense 
(Matt.  vii.  13 ;  xxiii.  13;  Luke  ziii.  24). 

26.  Kal  oJt»  :  '  and  so,'  i.  e.  by  the  whole  Gentile  world  coming 
into  the  kingdom  and  thus  rousing  the  Jews  to  jealousy,  cf.  ver.  1 1  f. 
These  words  ought  to  form  a  new  sentence  and  not  be  joined 
with  the  preceding,  for  the  following  reasons:  (i)  the  reference  of 
ovT«  is  to  the  sentence  IS^xP^^  ^  ^•''•^'  We  must  not  therefore 
make  ovra>  .  • .  o-co^^o-frai  coordinate  with  ir&p^a-is  .  .  .  yiyo¥tv  and 
subordinate  to  ore,  for  if  we  did  so  ovra>  would  be  explained  by 
the  sentence  with  which  it  is  coordinated,  and  this  is  clearly  not 
St.  Paul's  meaning.  He  does  not  mean  that  Israel  will  be  saved 
because  it  is  hardened.  (2)  The  sentence,  by  being  made  in- 
dependent, acquires  much  greater  emphasis  and  force. 

iros  'lapai^X.  In  what  sense  are  these  words  used?  (i)  The 
whole  context  shows  clearly  that  it  is  the  actual  Israel  of  history 
that  is  referred  to.  This  is  quite  clear  from  the  contrast  with  t6 
wXripvfm  rw  iBimv  in  ver.  25,  the  use  of  the  term  Israel  in  the  same 
verse,  and  the  drift  of  the  argument  in  vv.  17-24.  It  cannot  be 
interpreted  either  of  the  spiritual  Israel,  as  by  Calvin,  or  the 
remnant  according  to  the  election  of  grace,  or  such  Jews  as  believe, 
or  all  who  to  the  end  of  the  world  shadl  turn  unto  the  Lord. 

(2)  fTor  must  be  taken  in  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word: 
'  Israel  as  a  whole,  Israel  as  a  nation/  and  not  as  necessarily  in- 
cluding every  individual   Israelite.      Cf.   i  .Kings  xii.  i    km  tint 

laikovrjK  rrp6s  ndvra  'laparik :  2  Chron.  xii.  I  cyicarcXiirc  ras  tvrdXaf 
Kvplov  Ka\  irds  'IvparlX  fitr  avrov  I  Dan.  ix.  1 1  Koi  jras  ^lapa^X  iraptPrjaaif 
t6¥  v6fiov  aw  Koi  i^nKivav  roO  u^  aieovaai  r^r  f^noin^s  aov. 
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9w6^acTai:  *  shall  attain  the  o-mrrjpia  of  the  Messianic  age  by 
being  received  into  the  Christian  Church ' :  the  Jewish  conception 
of  the  Messianic  atarripla  being  fulfilled  by  the  spiritual  trvnjpia  of 
Christianity.     Cf.  x.  13. 

So  the  words  of  St.  Paul  mean  simply  this.  The  people  of 
Israel  as  a  nation,  and  no  longer  air6  lupov^^  shall  be  united  with 
the  Christian  Church.  They  do  not  mean  that  every  Israelite  shall 
finally  be  saved.  Of  final  salvation  St.  Paul  is  not  now  thinking, 
nor  of  God's  dealings  with  individuals,  nor  does  he  ask  about  those 
who  are  already  dead,  or  who  will  die  before  this  salvation  of 
Israel  is  attained.  He  is  simply  considering  God's  dealings  with 
the  nation  as  a  whole.  As  elsewhere  throughout  these  chapters, 
St.  Paul  is  dealing  with  peoples  and  classes  of  men.  He  looks 
forward  in  prophetic  vision  to  a  time  when  the  whole  earth, 
including  the  kingdoms  of  the  Gentiles  (r^  frX^pofux  t&v  iBv&p)  and 
the  people  of  Israel  {nas  ^laptufK),  shall  be  united  in  the  Church  of 
God. 

26,  27.  KoO&s  yiypamai.  The  quotation  is  taken  from  the 
LXX  of  Is.  lix.  20,  the  concluding  words  being  added  from  Is. 
xxvii.  9.  The  quotation  is  free :  the  only  important  change,  how- 
ever, is  the  substitution  of  cV  2m»v  for  the  €V€K€v  2wv  of  the  LXX. 
The  Hebrew  reads  *  and  a  Redeemer  shall  come  to  Zion,  and  unto 
them  that  turn  from  transgression  in  Jacob.'  The  variation 
apparently  comes  from  Ps.  xiii.  7,  lii.  7  (LXX)  m  da»o-ci  <«c  2ia>i^  r6 

(mrripiov  rov  ^laparjk  ; 

The  passage  occurs  in  the  later  portion  of  Isaiah,  just  where  the 
Prophet  dwells  most  fully  on  the  high  spiritual  destinies  of  Israel ; 
and  its  application  to  the  Messianic  kingdom  is  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  original  and  with  Rabbinic  interpretation.  St.  Paul 
uses  the  words  to  imply  that  the  Redeemer,  who  is  represented  by 
the  Prophets  as  coming  from  Zion,  and  is  therefore  conceived  by 
him  as  realized  in  Christ,  will  in  the  end  redeem  the  whole  of  Israel. 
The  passage,  as  quoted,  implies  the  complete  purification  of  Israel 
from  their  iniquity  by  the  Redeemer  and  the  forgiveness  of  their 
sins  by  God. 

In  these  speculations  St.  Paul  was  probably  strongly  influenced, 
at  any  rate  as  to  their  form,  by  Jewish  thought.  The  Rabbis  con- 
nected these  passages  with  the  Messiah:  cf.  Trac/,  Sanhedntiy  f. 
98.  I  '  R.  Jochanan  said :  When  thou  shalt  see  the  time  in  which 
many  troubles  shall  come  like  a  river  upon  Israel,  then  expect  the 
Messiah  himself  as  says  Is.  lix.  19/  Moreover  a  universal  restora- 
tion of  Israel  was  part  of  the  current  Jewish  expectation.  All 
Israel  should  be  collected  together.  There  was  to  be  a  kingdom 
in  Palestine,  and  in  order  that  Israel  as  a  whole  might  share  in 
this  there  was  to  be  a  general  resurrection.  Nor  was  the  belief  in 
the  coming  in  of  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  without  parallel. 
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Although  later  Judaism  entirely  denied  all  hope  to  the  Gentiles, 
much  of  the  Judaism  of  St.  Paul's  day  still  maintained  the  O.  T. 
belief  (Is.  xiv.  2;  Ixvi.  12,  19-21;  Dan.  ii.  44;  vii.  14,  27).  So 
Enoch  xc.  33  '  And  all  that  had  been  destroyed  and  dispersed  and 
all  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  all  the  birds  of  the  heaven  assembled 
in  that  house,  and  the  Lord  of  the  sheep  rejoiced  with  great  joy 
because  they  were  all  good  and  had  returned  to  his  house.'     Orac, 

Stbyll.  iii.  710  f.  Jtol  tAt^  d^  vriaoi  naxrai  ytoXms  r*  tpeowruf  .  .  .  dfvr«, 
irta-6t>r€s   dnarrtg   tin   ;(doN    Xuratttfua'Ba   aBavcerov  ficurtkrja,  Btop  fxtyav 

aivaov  rt.  Fs,  Sol,  xvii.  33-35  *  And  he  shall  purge  Jerusalem  and 
make  it  holy,  even  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  old,  so  that  the  nations 
may  come  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  see  his  glory,  bringing  as 
gifts  her  sons  that  had  fainted,  and  may  see  the  glory  of  the  Lord, 
wherewith  God  hath  glorified  her.'  The  centre  of  this  kingdom 
will  be  Jerusalem  (compare  the  extract  given  above),  and  it  is 
perhaps  influenced  by  these  conceptions  that  St.  Paul  in  ix.  26 
inserts  the  word  *  there '  and  here  reads  ex  2icoy.  If  this  be  so,  it 
shows  how,  although  using  so  much  of  the  forms  and  language  of 
current  conceptions,  he  has  spiritualized  just  as  he  has  broadened 
them.  Gal.  iv.  26  shows  that  he  is  thinking  of  a  Jerusalem  which 
is  above,  very  different  from  the  purified  earthly  Jerusalem  of  the 
Rabbis;  and  this  enables  us  to  see  how  here  also  a  spiritual 
conception  underlies  much  of  his  language. 

6  f^u^ficvos :  Jesus  as  the  Messiah.     Cf.  i  Thess.  i.  10. 

27.  KOI  oJmj  K.T.X. :  *  and  whensoever  I  forgive  their  sins  then 
shall  my  side  of  the  covenant  I  have  made  with  them  be  fulfilled.' 

28.  Kard  \iAv  t6  €^ayyiKio¥ :  '  as  regards  the  Gospel  order,  the 
principles  by  which  God  sends  the  Gospel  into  the  world.*  This 
verse  sums  up  the  argument  of  vv.  11-24. 

^X^poi :  treated  by  God  as  enemies  and  therefore  shut  ofif  from 
Him. 

8t'  dfiLas :  '  for  your  sake,  in  order  that  you  by  their  exclusion 
may  be  brought  into  the  Messianic  Kingdom.' 

Kard  8^  T^i'  ^icXoyi^y :  '  as  regards  the  principle  of  election : ' 
'  because  they  are  the  chosen  race.'  That  this  is  the  meaning  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  word  is  parallel  to  tvayytkiop.  It  cannot 
mean  here,  as  in  w.  5,  6,  *  as  regards  the  elect,'  i,  e.  the  select 
remnant.  It  gives  the  grounds  upon  which  the  chosen  people  were 
beloved.  With  dyamriToi,  cf.  ix.  25 ;  the  quotation  there  probably 
suggested  the  word. 

8id  rods  iraWpas :  cf.  ix.  4 ;  xi.  16  f. :  '  for  the  sake  of  the  Patri- 
archs *  from  whom  the  Israelites  have  sprung  and  who  were  well- 
pleasing  to  God. 

29.  St.  Paul  gives  the  reason  for  believing  that  God  will  not 
desert  the  people  whom  He  has  called,  and  chosen,  and  on  whom 
He  has  showered  His  Divine  blessings.    It  lies  in  the  unchangeable 
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nature  of  God :  He  does  not  repent  Him  of  the  choice  that  He  has 
made. 

dfjicra|iAT)Ta :  2  Cor.  vii.  10.  The  Divine  gifts,  such  as  have 
been  enumerated  in  ix.  4,  5,  and  such  as  God  has  showered  upon 
the  Jews,  bear  the  impress  of  the  Giver.  As  He  is  not  one  who 
will  ever  do  that  for  which  He  will  afterwards  feel  compunction. 
His  feelings  of  mercy  towards  the  Jews  will  never  change. 

4  xXtjais :  the  calling  to  the  Kingdom. 

80.  The  grounds  for  believing  that  God  does  not  repent  for  the 
gifts  that  He  has  given  may  be  gathered  from  the  parallelism 
between  the  two  cases  of  the  Jews  and  the  Gentiles,  in  one  of  which 
His  purpose  has  been  completed,  in  the  other  not  so.  The  Gentile 
converts  were  disobedient  once,  as  St.  Paul  has  described  at  length 
in  the  first  chapter,  but  yet  God  has  now  shown  pity  on  them,  and 
to  accomplish  this  He  has  taken  occasion  from  the  disobedience  of 
the  Jews :  the  same  purpose  and  the  same  plan  of  providence  may 
be  seen  also  in  the  case  of  the  Jews.  God's  plan  is  to  make  dis- 
obedience an  opportunity  of  showing  mercy.  The  disobedience 
of  the  Jews,  like  that  of  the  Gentiles,  had  for  its  result  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  mercy  of  God. 

The  uficis  shows  that  this  verse  is  written,  as  is  all  this  chapter, 
with  the  thought  of  Gentile  readers  prominently  before  the  writer's 
mind. 

81.  Tu  CficWpu  Ikiei :  '  by  that  same  mercy  which  was  shown  to 
you.'  If  the  Jews  had  remained  true  to  their  covenant  God  would 
have  been  able  on  His  side  merely  to  exhibit  fidelity  to  the 
covenant.  As  they  have  however  been  disobedient,  they  equally 
with  the  Gentiles  are  recipients  of  the  Divine  mercy.  These  words 
r^  vtKTfpt^  Acfc  go  with  iXwrfBaxri,  cf.  Gal.  ii.  lo;  2  Cor.  xii.  7,  as  is 
shown  by  the  parallelism  of  the  two  clauses 

tniv  dc  rjktriBrjT€  rj  rovrtav  dirtiB*i^ 

T^  vyLfripvf  Accc  Ufa  koL  avroi  vvv  IKtrjOao't, 

This  parallelism  of  the  clauses  may  account  for  the  presence  of 
the  second  wv  with  eXeiy^wo-t,  which  should  be  read  with  M  B  D,  Boh., 
Jo.  Damasc.  It  was  omitted  by  Syrian  and  some  Western  authorities 
(A  E  F  G,  &c.  Vulg.  Syrr.  Arm.  Aeth.,  Orig.-lat.  rell.)  because  it 
seemed  hardly  to  harmonize  with  facts.  The  authorities  for  it 
are  too  varied  for  it  to  be  an  accidental  insertion  arising  from  a 
repetition  of  the  previous  pvv, 

82.  St.  Paul  now  generalizes  from  these  instances  the  character 
of  God's  plan,  and  concludes  his  argument  with  a  maxim  which 
solves  the  riddle  of  the  Divine  action.  There  is  a  Divine  purpose 
in  the  sin  of  mankind  described  in  i.  i8-iii.  20 ;  there  is  a  Divine 
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purpose  in  the  faithlessness  of  the  Jews.  The  object  of  both  alike 
is  to  give  occasion  for  the  exhibition  of  the  Divine  mercy.  If  God 
has  shut  men  up  in  sin  it  is  only  that  He  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  His  compassion.     So  in  Gal.  iii.  22  akka  ovv- 

«KX«i(rev  fj  ypaipfi  ra  ndvra  vir6  afMpriav^  tva  ^  cTroyycXia  ck  iricrrfax  ^Irjcov 

Xpiaruv  doOj  Toiff  rrurmova-i,  the  result  of  sin  is  represented  as  being 
to  give  the  occasion  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  and  the 
mission  of  the  Messiah.  All  God's  dealings  with  the  race  are  in 
accordance  with  His  final  purpose.  However  harsh  they  may 
seem,  when  we  contemplate  the  final  end  we  can  only  burst  forth 
into  thankfulness  to  God. 

crui^itXeiae  yAp  6  ecos :  cf.  i.  24  f.,  and  see  below,  p.  347. 

<ruv4K\€i<r€ :  Ps.  Ixxviii  [Ixxvii],  62  *He  gave  his  people  over 
unto  the  sword  {avpfKXfurev  tie  pofjk<l>aiapy  Used  with  the  pregnant 
sense  of  giving  over  so  that  there  can  be  no  escape. 

Tpds  irdrras.  Not  necessarily  every  single  individual,  but  all  looked 
at  collectively,  as  the  irkripafia  tS>»  (3vS>v  and  nas  'lapaqX.  All  the  classes 
into  which  the  world  may  be  divided,  Jew  and  Gentile  alike,  will  be 
admitted  into  the  Messianic  Kingdom  or  God's  Church.  The 
reference  is  not  here  any  more  than  elsewhere  to  the  final  salvation 
of  every  individual. 

38.  St.  Paul  has  concluded  his  argument.  He  has  vindicated 
the  Divine  justice  and  mercy.  He  has  shown  how  even  the  reign 
of  sin  leads  to  a  beneficent  result.  And  now,  carried  away  by  the 
contrast  between  the  apparent  injustice  and  the  real  justice  of  God, 
having  demonstrated  that  it  is  our  knowledge  and  not  His  goodness 
that  is  at  fault  when  we  criticize  Him,  he  bursts  forth  in  a  great 
ascription  of  praise  to  Him,  declaring  the  unfathomable  character 
of  His  wisdom. 

We  may  notice  that  this  description  of  the  Divine  wisdom  re- 
presents not  so  much  the  conclusion  of  the  argument  as  the  assump- 
tion that  underlies  it.  It  is  because  we  believe  in  the  infinite 
character  of  the  Divine  power  and  love  that  we  are  able  to  argue 
that  if  in  one  case  unexpectedly  and  wonderfully  His  action  has 
been  justified,  therefore  in  other  cases  we  may  await  the  result, 
resting  in  confidence  on  His  wisdom. 

Marcion's  text,  which  had  omitted  everything  between  x.  5  and  xL  34  (see 
on  ch.  x)  here  resumes.  Tert.  quotes  w.  32,  33  as  follows :  0  profundum 
divittarum  et  sapientuu  Dti^  et  ininvestigabtles  viae  eius,  omiitiag  «cu 
yv(0a€OJi  and  dn  dy€{€p€vvrfra  rd  icpiftara  avrov.  Then  follow  w.  34,  35 
without  any  variation.    On  ver.  36  we  know  nothing.    See  Zahn,  p.  518. 

Pddos:  *  inexhaustible  wealth.'  Cf.  Prov.  xviii.  3  fidBos  KaKwp, 
troubles  to  which  there  is  no  bottom.  The  three  genitives  that 
follow  are  probably  coordinate ;  vkovrov  means  the  wealth  of  the 
Divine  grace,  cf.  x.  12 ;  <ro</>*aj  and  yvma-tas  are  to  be  distinguished 
as  meaning  the  former,  a  broad  and  comprehensive  survey  of  things 

z  2 
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in  their  special  relations,  what  we  call  Philosojihy ;  the  latter  an 
intuitive  penetrating  perception  of  particular  truths  (see  Lft.  on 
Col.  i.  9). 

di^eiepcunriTa :  Prov.  xxv.  3,  Sym* ;  and  perhaps  Jer.  xvii.  9,  Sym. 
(Field,  Hexapla,  ii.  617),  *  unsearchable* ;  icpifuiTa,  not  judicial  de- 
cisions, but  judgements  on  the  ways  and  plans  of  life.    Cf.  Ecclus. 

xvii.  1 2  hux6i\Kt\v  aiavos  tarrjciv  fUT  avr&Pf  Ka\  ra  KpifuxTa  avroO  viredcc^y 
aifTois. 

dKctixi'iaoToi :  *  that  cannot  be  traced  out,'  Eph.  iii.  8 ;  Job  v.  9 ; 
ix.  10 ;  xxxiv.  24.     This  passage  seems  to  have  influenced  i  Clem. 

Rom.  XX.  5  t'^vfraiav  t€  dvt^ix^iaara  «...  u'wi^'^Tai  npoarayfMO'w, 

34.  Tis  Y^p  tyvui  K.T.X.  This  is  taken  from  Is.  xl.  13,  varying 
only  very  slightly  from  the  LXX.     It  is  quoted  also  i  Cor.  ii.  16. 

36.  ^  Ti$  irpo^uKCK  adr^  xai  dKrairoSo^o'CTai  auru;  taken  from 
Job  xli.  1 1 ,  but  not  the  LXX,  which  reads  (ver.  2)  rU  avriarriarrai  /loi  rai 

viropicm ;  The  Hebrew  (RV.)  reads,  *  Who  hath  first  given  unto  me 
that  I  should  repay  him  ? '  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  only 
other  quotation  in  St.  Paul  which  varies  very  considerably  from  the 
LXX  is  also  taken  from  the  book  of  Job  (i  Cor.  iii.  19,  cf.  Job  v.  13), 
seep.  302.  This  verse  corresponds  to  &  ^os  rrkovrov,  *So  rich 
are  the  spiritual  gifts  of  God,  that  none  can  make  any  return,  and 
He  needs  no  recompense  for  what  He  gives.' 

36.  God  needs  no  recompense,  for  all  things  that  are  exist  in 
Him,  all  things  come  to  man  through  Him,  and  to  Him  all  return. 
He  is  the  source,  the  agent,  and  the  final  goal  of  all  created  things 
and  all  spiritual  life. 

Many  commentators  have  attempted  to  find  in  these  words 
a  reference  to  the  work  of  the  different  persons  of  the  Trinity  (see 
esp.  Liddon,  who  restates  the  argument  in  the  most  successful 
form).  But  (i)  the  prepositions  do  not  suit  this  interpretation : 
Si*  adroC  indeed  expresses  the  attributes  of  the  Son,  but  cis  aMi^ 
can  not  naturally  or  even  possibly  be  used  of  the  Spirit.  (2)  The 
whole  argument  refers  to  a  different  line  of  thought.  It  is  the 
relation  of  the  Godhead  as  a  whole  to  the  universe  and  to  created 
things.  God  (not  necessarily  the  Father)  is  the  source  and  inspirer 
and  goal  of  all  things. 

This  fundamental  assumption  of  the  infinite  character  of  the  Divine 
wisdom  was  one  which  St.  Paul  would  necessarily  inherit  from  Judaism. 
It  is  expressed  most  clearly  and  definitely  in  writings  produced  immediately 
after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  when  the  pious  Tew  who  still  preserved  a  belief 
in  the  Divine  favour  towards  Israel  could  nnd  no  hope  or  solution  of  the 
problem  but  in  a  tenacious  adherence  to  what  he  could  hold  only  by  faith. 
God's  ways  are  deeper  and  more  wonderful  than  man  could  ever  understand 
or  fathom  :  only  this  was  certain — that  there  was  a  Divine  purpose  of  love 
towards  Israel  which  would  be  shown  in  God's  own  time.  There  are  many 
resemblances  to  St.  Paul,  not  only  in  thought  but  in  expression.  Apoc, 
Baruch  xiv.  8,  9  Std  quiSt  Dominator  Dotnine,  asseaueiur  iudicium  iuum  ? 
out  quis  investigabit  profundum  viae  iuae  ?  aut  quu  supputabit  gravitcUtm 
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semitae  tuae  f  aut  guts  foierit  cogitare  consilium  tuum  ituomprehensibiU  f 
aut quis  unquam  ex natis  inveniet principium autfinem sapientiae  tuae ? .,, 
XX.  4  et  tunc  osttndam  tibi  indicium  virtutis  meae^  et  rnas  [in  invtstigcMles 
.  .  .  xxi  \o  tu  enim  solus  es  invens  immortalis  et  \in  investigabilis  et 
numerum  hominum  nosti .  .  .  liy.  12,13  ^quis  enim  assimilabitur  in  mira- 
bilibus  tuis,  Deus,  aut  quis  comprehendet  cogitationem  tuam  profundam 
vitae  1  Quia  tu  consilio  tuo  gubemas  omnes  creaiuras  quas  creavit  dextera 
tua,  et  tu  omnemfontem  lucis  apud  te  constituisti,  et  thesaurum  sapientiae 
subtus  tkronum  tuum  prcteparcuti  . .  .  Ixxv  quis  assimilcMtur^  Domine^  boni- 
toUi  tuaef  est  enim  incomprehensibilis.  Aut  quis  scrutctbitur  miseratumes 
tuas^  quae  sunt  infinitae  ?  aut  quis  comprehendet  intelligentiam  tuam  ?  aut 
quis  poterit  consonare  cogitat tones  mentis  tuae  f  4  Ezra  v.  54  torquent  me 
renes  mei  per  omnem  horam  qucurentem  apprehendere  semitam  AUissimi  et 
investigare  partem  iudtcii  eius.  et  dixit  ad  me  Non  potes  ...  40  ^/  dixit  ad 
me  Qucmoilo  non  potes  facere  unum  de  his  quae  dicta  sunt,  sic  non  poteris 
invenire  iudicium  meum  ctutfinem  caritatis  quam  populo  promisi? 

The  Argument  of  Romans  IX-XI. 

In  the  summary  that  has  been  given  (pp.  269-275)  of  the  various 
opinions  which  have  been  held  concerning  the  theology  of  this 
section,  and  especially  of  ch.  ix,  it  will  have  been  noticed  that 
almost  all  commentators,  although  they  differed  to  an  extraordinary 
degree  in  the  teaching  which  they  thought  they  had  derived  from 
the  passage,  agreed  in  this,  that  they  assumed  that  St.  Paul  was 
primarily  concerned  with  the  questions  that  were  exercising  their 
own  minds,  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  grace  is  given  to  man, 
and  the  relation  of  the  human  life  to  the  Divine  will.  Throughout 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  a  small  number  of  com- 
mentators are  distinguished  from  the  general  tendency  by  laying 
stress  on  the  fact  that  both  in  the  i.inth  and  in  the  eleventh  chapter, 
it  is  not  the  lot  of  the  individual  that  is  being  considered,  nor 
eternal  salvation,  but  that  the  object  of  the  Apostle  is  to  explain 
the  rejection  of  the  Jews  as  a  nation ;  that  he  is  therefore  dealing 
with  nations,  not  individuals,  and  witii  admission  to  the  Christian 
Church  as  representing  the  Messianic  a-umjpia  and  not  directly  with 
the  future  state  of  mankind.  This  view  is  very  ably  represented  by 
the  English  philosopher  Locke ;  it  is  put  forward  in  a  treatise  which 
has  been  already  referred  to  by  Beyschlag  (p.  275)  and  forms  the 
basis  of  the  exposition  of  the  Swiss  commentator  Oltramare,  who 
puts  the  position  very  shortly  when  he  says  that  St.  Paul  is  speaking 
not  of  the  scheme  of  election  or  of  election  in  itself,  but  *  of  God's 
plan  for  the  salvation  of  mankind,  a  plan  which  proceeded  on  the 
principle  of  election.' 

It  is  true  that  commentators  who  have  adopted  this  view  (in 
particular  Beyschlag)  have  pressed  it  too  far,  and  have  used  it  to 
explain  or  explain  away  passages  to  which  it  will  not  apply ;  but  it 
undoubtedly  represents  the  main  lines  of  the  Apostle's  argument 
and  his  purpose  throughout  these  chapters.     In  order  to  estimate 
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his  point  of  view  our  starting-point  must  be  the  conclusion  he 
arrives  at.  This,  as  expressed  at  the  end  of  eh.  xi,  is  that  God 
wishes  to  show  His  mercy  upon  all  alike ;  that  the  world  as  a  whole, 
the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  and  all  Israel,  will  come  into  ihe  Messianic 
Kingdom  and  be  saved ;  that  the  realization  of  this  end  is  a  mystery 
which  has  now  been  revealed,  and  that  all  this  shows  the  greatness 
of  the  Divine  wisdom ;  a  wisdom  which  is  guiding  all  things  to  their 
final  consummation  by  methods  and  in  ways  which  we  can  only 
partially  follow. 

The  question  at  issue  which  leads  St.  Paul  to  assert  the  Divine 
purpose  is  the  fact  which  at  this  time  had  become  apparent ;  Israel 
as  a  nation  was  rejected  from  the  Christian  Church.  If  faith  in 
the  Messiah  was  to  be  the  condition  of  salvation,  then  the  mass  of 
the  Jews  were  clearly  excluded.  The  earlier  stages  of  the  argu- 
ment have  been  sufficiently  explained.  St.  Paul  first  proves  (ix. 
6-29)  that  in  this  rejection  God  had  been  neither  untrue  to  His 
promise  nor  unjust.  He  then  proves  (ix.  30-x.  13)  that  the  Israelites 
were  themselves  guilty,  for  they  had  rejected  the  Messiah,  although 
they  had  had  full  and  complete  knowledge  of  His  message,  and 
full  warning.  But  yet  there  is  a  third  aspect  from  which  the 
rejection  of  Israel  may  be  regarded — that  of  the  Divine  purpose. 
What  has  been  the  result  of  this  rejection  of  Israel  ?  It  has  led  to 
the  calling  of  the  Gentiles, — this  is  an  historical  fact,  and  guided 
by  it  we  can  see  somewhat  further  into  the  future.  Here  is 
a  case  where  St.  Paul  can  remember  how  different  had  been  the 
result  of  his  own  failure  from  what  he  had  expected.  He  can  appeal 
to  his  own  experience.  There  was  a  day,  still  vividly  before  his 
mind,  when  in  the  Pisidian  Antioch,  full  of  bitterness  and  a  sense 
of  defeat,  he  had  uttered  those  memorable  words  '  from  henceforth 
we  will  go  to  the  Gentiles.'  This  had  seemed  at  the  moment  a  con- 
fession that  his  work  was  not  being  accomplished.  Now  he  can  see 
the  Divine  purpose  fulfilled  in  the  creation  of  the  great  Gentile 
churches,  and  arguing  from  his  own  experience  in  this  one  case, 
where  God's  purpose  has  been  signally  vindicated,  he  looks 
forward  into  the  future  and  believes  that,  by  ways  other  than  we 
can  follow,  God  is  working  out  that  eternal  purpose  which  is  part 
of  the  revelation  he  has  to  announce,  the  reconciliation  of  the  world 
to  Himself  in  Christ.  He  concludes  therefore  with  this  ascription 
of  praise  to  God  for  His  wisdom  and  mercy,  emphasizing  the 
belief  which  is  at  once  the  conclusion  and  the  logical  basis  of  kis 
argument. 

St.  Paul's  Philosophy  of  History, 

The  argument  then  of  this  section  of  the  Epistle  is  not  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  principles  on  which  grace  is  given  to  mankind,  but 
a  philosophy  of  History.     In  the  short  concluding  doxology  to 
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the  Epistle — a  conclusion  which  sums  up  the  thought  which 
underlies  so  much  of  the  previous  argument — St.  Paul  speaks  of 
the  mystery  which  has  been  kept  silent  in  eternal  times,  but  is 
now  revealed,  *  the  Counsel/  as  Dr.  Hort  (in  Lft.  Biblical  Essays, 
V'  325)  expresses  it,  *  of  the  far-seeing  God,  the  Ruler  of  ages  or 
periods,  by  which  the  mystery  kept  secret  from  ancient  times  is 
laid  open  in  the  Gospel  for  the  knowledge  and  faith  of  all  nations/ 
So  again  in  £ph.  i.  4-1 1  he  speaks  of  the  foreknowledge  and  plan 
which  God  had  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  ;  a  plan  which 
has  now  been  revealed:  the  manifestation  of  His  goodness  to 
all  the  nations  of  the  world.  St.  Paul  therefore  sees  a  plan  or 
purpose  in  history ;  in  fact  he  has  a  philosophy  of  History.  The 
characteristics  of  this  theory  we  propose  shortly  to  sum  up. 

(i)  From  Rom.  v.  12  fF.  we  gather  that  St.  Paul  divides  history 
into  three  periods  represented  typically  by  Adam,  Moses,  Christ, 
excluding  the  period  before  the  Fall,  which  may  be  taken  to  typify 
an  ideal  rather  than  to  describe  an  actual  historical  i)eriod.  Of  these 
the  first  period  represents  a  state  not  of  innocence  but  of  ignorance. 
'  Until  the  Law,  i.  e.  from  Adam  to  Moses,  sin  was  in  the  world  ; 
but  sin  is  not  imputed  when  there  is  no  law.'  It  is  a  p>eriod  which 
might  be  represented  to  us  by  the  most  degraded  savage  tribes. 
If  sin  represents  failure  to  attain  an  ideal,  they  are  sinful ;  but  if 
sin  represents  guilt,  they  cannot  be  condemned,  or  at  any  rate  only 
to  .a  very  slight  degree  and  extent.  Now  if  God  deals  with 
men  in  such  a  condition,  how  does  He  do  so  ?  The  answer  is,  by 
the  Revelation  of  Law;  in  the  case  of  the  Jewish  people,  by 
the  Revelation  of  the  Mosaic  Law.  Now  this  revelation  of  Law, 
with  the  accompanying  and  implied  idea  of  judgement,  has 
fulfilled  certain  functions.  It  has  in  the  first  place  convicted  man 
of  sin ;  it  has  shown  him  the  inadequacy  of  his  life  and  conduct. 
'  For  I  had  not  known  lust,  except  the  law  had  said,  Thou  shalt 
not  lust/  It  has  taught  him  the  difference  between  right  and 
wrong,  and  made  him  feel  the  desire  for  a  higher  life.  And  so, 
secondly,  it  has  been  the  schoolmaster  leading  men  to  Christ.  It 
has  been  the  method  by  which  mankind  has  been  disciplined,  by 
which  they  have  been  gradually  prepared  and  educated.  And 
thirdly,  Law  has  taught  men  their  weakness.  The  ideal  is  there ; 
the  desire  to  attain  it  is  there ;  a  struggle  to  attain  it  begins,  and 
that  struggle  convinces  us  of  our  own  weakness  and  of  the  power  of 
sin  over  us.  We  not  only  learn  a  need  for  higher  ideals ;  we  learn 
also  the  need  we  have  for  a  more  powerful  helper.  This  is  the 
discipline  of  Law,  and  it  prepares  the  way  for  the  higher  and 
fuller  revelation  of  the  Gospel. 

These  three  stages  are  represented  for  us  typically,  and  most 
clearly  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  dispensation.  Even  here  of 
course  there  is  an  element  of  inexactness  in  them.     There  was 
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a  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  before  Moses,  there  was  an 
increase  in  knowledge  after  him ;  but  yet  the  stages  do  definitely 
exist;  And  they  may  be  found  also  running  through  the  whole  of 
history ;  they  are  not  confined  to  the  Jewish  people.  The  stage  of 
primitive  ignorance  is  one  through  which  presumably  every  race 
of  men  has  passed ;  some  in  fact  have  not  yet  passed  beyond  it : 
but  there  has  been  progress  upwards,  and  the  great  principle 
which  has  accompanied  and  made  possible  that  progress  is  Law. 
The  idea  of  Law  in  St.  Paul  is  clearly  not  exhausted  in  the  Jewish 
law,  although  that  of  course  is  the  highest  example  of  it.  All 
peoples  have  been  under  law  in  some  form.  It  is  a  great  holy 
beneficent  principle,  but  yet  it  is  one  which  may  become  a  burden. 
It  is  represented  by  the  law  of  the  conscience ;  it  is  witnessed  by 
the  moral  judgements  which  men  have  in  all  ages  passed  on  one 
another ;  it  is  embodied  in  codes  and  ordinances  and  bodies  of  law ; 
it  is  that  in  fact  which  distinguishes  for  men  the  difference  between 
right  and  wrong.  The  principle  has  worked,  or  is  working, 
among  mankind  everywhere,  and  is  meant  to  be  the  preparation  of, 
as  it  creates  the  need  for,  the  highest  revelation,  that  of  the  Gospel. 
(2)  These  three  stages  represent  the  first  point  in  St.  Paul's 
scheme  of  history.  A  second  point  is  the  idea  of  Election  or 
Selection,  or  rather  that  of  the  '  Purpose  of  God  which  worketh 
by  Selection.'  God  did  not  will  to  redeem  mankind  *  by  a  nod ' 
as  He  might  have  done,  for  that,  as  Athanasius  puts  it,  would  be  to 
undo  the  work  of  creation ;  but  He  accepts  the  human  conditions 
which  He  has  created  and  uses  them  that  the  world  may  work  out 
its  own  salvation.  So,  as  St.  Paul  feels,  He  has  selected  Israel  to 
be  His  chosen  people;  they  have  become  the  depositary  of  Divine 
truth  and  revelation,  that  through  them,  when  the  fulness  of  time 
has  come,  the  world  may  receive  Divine  knowledge.  This  is  clearly 
the  conception  underlying  St.  Paul's  teaching,  and  looking  back  from 
the  vantage  ground  of  History  we  can  see  how  true  it  is.  To  use 
modem  phraseology,  an  '  ethical  monotheism  '  has  been  taught  the 
world  through  the  Jewish  race  and  through  it  alone.  And  St.  Paul's 
principle  may  be  extended  further.  He  himself  speaks  of  the  '  fulness 
of  time,'  and  it  is  no  unreal  philosophy  to  believe  that  the  purpose 
of  God  has  shown  itself  in  selecting  other  nations  also  for  excel- 
lence in  other  directions,  in  art,  in  commerce,  in  science,  in  states- 
manship; that  the  Roman  Empire  was  built  up  in  order  to 
create  a  sphere  in  which  the  message  of  the  Incarnation  might 
work ;  that  the  same  purpose  has  guided  the  Church  in  the 
centuries  which  have  followed.  An  historian  like  Renan  would 
tell  us  that  the  freer  development  of  the  Christian  Church  was  only 
made  possible  by  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  the  divorce  from 
Judaism.  History  tells  us  how  the  Arian  persecutions  occasioned 
the  conversion  of  the  Goths,  and  how  the  division  of  the  Church 
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at  the  schism  of  East  and  West,  or  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
occasioned  new  victories  for  Christianity.  Again  and  again  an  event 
which  to  contemporaries  must  have  seemed  disastrous  has  worked 
out  beneficially ;  and  so,  guided  by  St.  Paul's  example,  we  learn  to 
trust  in  that  Divine  wisdom  and  mercy  which  in  some  cases  where 
we  can  follow  its  track  has  been  so  deeply  and  unexpectedly 
vindicated,  and  which  is  by  hypothesis  infinite  in  power  and 
wisdom  and  knowledge. 

(3)  These  then  are  two  main  points  in  St.  Paul's  teaching ;  first, 
the  idea  of  gradual  progress  upwards  implied  in  the  stages  of  Adam, 
Moses,  Christ ;  secondly,  the  idea  of  a  purpose  running  through 
history,  a  purpose  working  by  means  of  Selection.  But  to  what 
end  ?  The  end  is  looked  at  under  a  twofold  aspect ;  it  is  the 
completion  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom,  and  the  exhibition  of  the 
Divine  mercy.  In  describing  the  completion  of  the  Messianic 
Kingdom,  St.  Paul  uses,  as  in  all  his  eschatological  passages,  the 
forms  and  phrases  of  the  Apocalyptic  literature  of  his  time,  but 
reasons  have  been  given  for  thinking  that  he  interpreted  them,  at 
any  rate  to  a  certain  extent,  in  a  spiritual  manner.  There  is  per- 
haps a  further  difiSculty,  or  at  any  rate  it  may  be  argued  that  St.  Paul 
is  mistaken  as  regards  the  Jews,  in  that  he  clearly  expected  that  at 
some  time  not  very  remote  they  would  return  to  the  Messianic  King- 
dom ;  yet  nothing  has  yet  happened  which  makes  this  expectation 
any  more  probable.  We  may  argue  in  reply  that  so  far  as  there 
was  any  mistaken  expectation,  it  was  of  the  nearness  of  the  last  times, 
and  that  the  definite  limit  fixed  by  St.  Paul,  'until  the  fulness  of  the 
Gentiles  come  in,'  has  not  yet  been  reached.  But  it  is  better  to 
go  deeper,  and  to  ask  whether  it  is  not  the  case  that  the  rejection 
of  the  Jews  now  as  then  fulfils  a  purpose  in  the  Divine  plan? 
The  well-known  answer  to  the  question,  *  What  is  the  chief  argu- 
ment for  Christianity  ? ' — *  the  Jews ' — reminds  us  of  the  continued 
existence  of  that  strange  race,  living  as  sojourners  among  men, 
the  ever-present  witnesses  to  a  remote  past  which  is  connected  by 
our  beliefs  intimately  with  the  present.  By  their  traditions  to 
which  they  cling,  by  the  O.  T,  Scriptures  which  they  preserve  by 
an  independent  chain  of  evidence,  by  their  hopes,  and  by  their 
highest  aspirations,  they  are  a  living  witness  to  the  truth  of  that 
which  they  reject.  They  have  their  purpose  still  to  fulfil  in  the 
Divine  plan. 

St.  Paul's  final  explanation  of  the  purpose  of  God — the  exhi- 
bition of  the  Divine  mercy — suggests  the  solution  of  another  class 
of  questions.  In  all  such  speculations  there  is  indeed  a  difficulty, 
— the  constant  sense  of  the  limitations  of  human  language  as 
applied  to  what  is  Divine ;  and  St.  Paul  wishes  us  to  feel  these, 
limitations,  for  again  and  again  he  uses  such  expressions  as 
*  1  speak  as  a  man.'     But  yet  granting  this,  the  thought  does 
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supply  a  solution  of  many  problems.  Why  does  God  allow  sin  ? 
Why  does  He  shut  up  men  under  sin  ?  It  is  that  ultimately  He 
may  exhibit  the  depths  of  His  Divine  mercy.  We  may  feel  that 
some  such  scheme  of  the  course  of  history  as  was  sketched  out 
above  explains  for  us  much  that  is  difficult,  but  yet  we  always 
come  back  to  an  initial  question,  Why  does  God  allow  such  a  state 
of  affairs  to  exist?  We  may  grant  that  it  comes  from  the  free-will 
of  man ;  but  if  God  be  almighty  He  must  have  created  man  with 
that  free-will.  We  may  speak  of  His  limitation  of  His  own  powers, 
and  of  His  Redemption  of  man  without  violating  the  conditions  of 
human  life  and  nature;  but  if  He  be  almighty,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  He  could  have  prevented  all  sin  and  misery  by  a  single  act 
What  answer  can  we  make  ?  We  can  only  say,  as  St.  Paul  does, 
that  it  is  that  He  may  reveal  the  Divine  mercy ;  if  man  had  not  been 
created  so  as  to  need  this  mercy,  we  should  n^ver  have  known  the 
Love  of  God  as  revealed  in  His  Son.  That  is  the  farthest  that 
our  speculations  may  legitimately  go. 

(4)  But  one  final  question.  What  evidence  does  St  Paul  give 
for  a  belief  in  the  Divine  purpose  in  history  ?  It  is  twofold.  On 
the  one  hand,  within  the  limited  circle  of  our  own  knowledge  or 
experience,  we  can  see  that  things  have  unexpectedly  and  wonder- 
fully worked  out  so  as  to  indicate  a  purpose.  That  was  St.  Paul's 
experience  in  the  preaching  to  the  Gentiles.  Where  we  have  more 
perfect  knowledge  and  can  see  the  end,  there  we  see  God's  purpose 
working.  And  on  the  other  hand  our  hypothesis  is  a  God  of 
infinite  power  and  wisdom.  If  we  have  faith  in  this  intellectual 
conception,  we  believe  that,  where  we  cannot  understand,  our  failure 
arises  from  the  limitations  not  of  God's  power  and  will,  but  of  our 
own  intelligence. 

An  illustration  may  serve  to  bring  this  home.  We  can  read 
in  such  Jewish  books  as  4  Ezra  or  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch  the 
bewilderment  and  confusion  of  mind  of  a  pious  Jew  at  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem.  Every  hope  and  aspiration  that  he  had  seems 
shattered.  But  looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  Christianity, 
and  the  wider  development  of  Christianity,  that  was  an  inevitable 
and  a  necessary  step  in  the  progress  of  the  Church.  If  we  believe 
in  a  Divine  purpose  in  history,  we  can  see  it  working  here  quite 
clearly.  Yet  to  many  a  contemporary  the  event  must  have  been 
inexplicable.  We  can  apply  the  argument  to  our  time.  In  the 
past,  where  we  can  trace  the  course  of  events,  we  have  evidence  of 
the  working  of  a  Divine  purpose,  and  so  in  the  present,  where  so 
much  is  obscure  and  dark,  we  can  believe  that  there  is  still  a  Divine 
purpose  working,  and  that  all  the  failures  and  misfortunes  and 
rebuffs  of  the  time  are  yet  steps  towards  a  higher  end.  Et  dixit 
ad  me :  Initio  terreni  orbis  et  antequam  starent  exitus  saeculi  ,  ,  ,,  et 
antequam  investigareniur  praesentes  anni,  et  antequam  abalienarentur 
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eorum  qui  nunc  peccant  adinvmiiones  et  consignait  essent  qui  fide 
thesaurizaverunt :  tunc  cogitavi  et  facia  sunt  per  me  solum  et  non 
per  aiium,  ut  et  finis  per  me  et  non  per  alium  {4  Ezra  vi.  1-6). 


The  Salvation  of  the  Individual,    Free-will  and 

Predestination. 

While  the  '  Nationalist '  interpretation  of  these  chapters  has  been 
adopted,  it  has  at  the  same  time  been  pointed  out  that,  although  it 
correctly  represents  St.  Paul's  line  of  argument,  it  cannot  be  legiti- 
mately used  as  it  has  been  to  evade  certain  difficulties  which  have 
been  always  felt  as  to  his  language.  St.  Paul's  main  line  of  argu- 
ment applies  to  nations  and  peoples,  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
language  of  ix.  19-23  applies  and  is  intended  to  apply  equally  to 
individuals.  Further  it  is  impossible  to  say,  as  Beyschlag  does,  that 
there  is  no  idea  in  the  Apostle's  mind  of  a  purpose  before  time.  It 
is  God's  purpose  *  before  the  foundation  of  the  world '  which  is 
being  expounded.  And  again,  it  is  quite  true  to  say  that  the 
election  is  primarily  an  election  to  privilege ;  yet  there  is  a  very 
intimate  connexion  between  privilege  and  eternal  salvation,  and 
the  language  of  ix.  22,  23  'fitted  unto  destruction,'  'prepared  unto 
glory,'  cannot  be  limited  to  a  merely  earthly  destiny.  Two  ques- 
tions then  still  remain  to  be  answered.  What  theory  is  implied 
in  St.  Paul's  language  concerning  the  hope  and  future  of  individuals 
whether  Christian  or  unbelievers,  and  what  theory  is  implied  as  to 
the  relation  between  Divine  foreknowledge  and  human  free-will  ? 

We  have  deliberately  used  the  expression  *  what  theory  is 
implied?';  for  St.  Paul  never  formally  discusses  either  of  these 
questions ;  he  never  gives  a  definite  answer  to  either,  and  on  both 
he  makes  statements  which  appear  inconsistent.  Future  salvation 
is  definitely  connected  with  privilege,  and  the  two  are  often 
looked  at  as  effect  and  cause.  •  If  while  we  were  enemies  we 
were  reconciled  to  God  through  the  death  of  His  Son,  much 
more  being  reconciled  shall  we  be  saved  by  His  life'  (v.  10). 
*  Whom  He  called,  them  He  also  justified:  and  whom  He  justified, 
them  He  also  glorified '  (viii.  30).  But,  although  the  assurance  of 
hope  is  given  by  the  Divine  call,  it  is  not  irrevocable.  *  By  their 
unbelief  they  were  broken  off,  and  thou  standest  by  thy  faith.  Be 
not  highminded,  but  fear:  for  if  God  spared  not  the  natural 
branches,  neither  will  He  spare  thee'  (xi.  20,  21).  Nor  again  is 
future  salvation  to  be  confined  to  those  who  possess  external 
privileges.  The  statement  is  laid  down,  in  quite  an  unqualified 
way,  that  *  glory  and  honour  and  peace '  come  *  to  ever}'one  that 
worketh  good,  to  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Greek'  (ii.  10). 
Again,  there  is   no  definite  and  unqualified  statement  either  in 
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support  of  or  against  universalism ;  on  the  one  side  we  have 
statements  such  as  those  in  a  later  Epistle  (i  Tim.  ii.  4)  'God  our 
Saviour,  who  willeth  that  all  men  should  be  saved  and  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth';  or  again,  *  He  has  shut  all  up  to  disobedience, 
but  that  He  might  have  mercy  upon  all'  (Rom.  xi.  32).  On  the 
other  side  there  is  a  strong  assertion  of '  wrath  in  the  day  of  wrath 
and  revelation  of  the  righteous  judgement  of  God,  who  will  render 
to  every  man  according  to  his  works ;  .  . .  unto  them  that  are  fac- 
tious and  obey  not  the  truth,  but  obey  unrighteousness,  wrath  and 
indignation,  tribulation  and  anguish,  upon  every  soul  of  man  that 
worketh  evil '  (ii.  5-9).  St.  Paul  asserts  both  the  goodness  and  the 
severity  of  God.  He  does  not  attempt  to  reconcile  them,  nor  need 
we.  He  lays  down  very  clearly  and  definitely  the  fact  of  the  Divine 
judgement,  and  he  brings  out  prominently  three  characteristics  of  it: 
that  it  is  in  accordance  with  works,  or  perhaps  more  correctly  on 
the  basis  of  works,  that  is  of  a  man's  whole  life  and  career ;  that  it 
will  be  exercised  by  a  Judge  of  absolute  impartiality, —there  is  no 
respect  of  persons ;  and  that  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  oppor- 
tunities which  a  man  has  enjoyed.  For  the  rest  we  must  leave  the 
solution,  as  he  would  have  done,  to  that  wisdom  and  knowledge 
and  mercy  of  God  of  which  he  speaks  at  the  close  of  the  eleventh 
chapter. 

There  is  an  equal  inconsistency  in  St.  Paul's  language  regarding 
Divine  sovereignty  and  human  responsibility.  Ch.  ix  implies  argu- 
ments which  take  away  Free-will ;  ch.  x  is  meaningless  without  the 
presupposition  of  Free-will.  And  such  apparent  inconsistency  of 
language  and  ideas  pervades  all  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  *  Work  out  your 
own  salvation,  for  it  is  God  that  worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do 
of  His  good  pleasure '  (Phil.  ii.  12, 13).  Contrast  again  *  God  gave 
them  up  unto  a  reprobate  mind,'  and  *  wherefore  thou  art  without 
excuse '  (Rom.  i.  18 ;  ii.  i).  Now  two  explanations  of  this  language 
are  possible.  It  may  be  held  (as  does  Fritzsche,  see  p.  275)  that 
St.  Paul  is  unconscious  of  the  inconsistency,  and  that  it  arises 
from  his  inferiority  in  logic  and  philosophy,  or  (as  Meyer)  that  he 
is  in  the  habit  of  isolating  one  point  of  view,  and  looking  at  the 
question  from  that  point  of  view  alone.  This  latter  view  is  correct ; 
or  rather,  for  reasons  which  will  be  given  below,  it  can  be  held  and 
stated  more  strongly.  The  antinomy,  if  we  may  call  it  so,  of 
chaps,  ix  and  x  is  one  which  is  and  must  be  the  characteristic 
of  all  religious  thought  and  experience. 

(i)  That  St.  Paul  recognized  the  contradiction,  and  held  it 
consciously,  may  be  taken  as  proved  by  the  fact  that  his  view 
was  shared  by  that,  sect  of  the  Jews  among  whom  he  had  been 
brought  up,  and  was  taught  in  those  schools  in  which  he  had 
been  instructed.  Josephus  tells  us  that  the  Pharisees  attributed 
everything  to  Fate  and  God,  but  that  yet  the  choice  of  right  and 
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wrong  lay  with  men  {^^apurauH  .  .  •  dfuipfiivji  rt  koL  ^cf  wpoa-dnrovin 
travra  koi  t6  yJtv  vpArrttv  rh  huuua,  kclL  n^f  Kara  ro  irXctcrrov  €ir\  rots 
dvBpmnoit  Kcicr^ai,  fiorfitw  ht   tU  fKaarov  koi  r^y  €lfiapfitvrjv  JS,  J,  II. 

viii.  14;  comp.  Ant,  XIII.  v.  9  ;  XVIII.  i.  3) :  and  so  in  PirqiAboihy 
iii.  34  (p.  73  ed.  Taylor)  *  Everything  is  foreseen;  and  free-will 
is  given :  and  the  world  is  judged  by  grace ;  and  everything  is 
according  to  work.'  (See  also  Ps,  Sol.  ix.  7  and  the  note  on 
Free-will  in  Ryle  and  James'  edition,  p.  96,  to  which  all  the  above 
references  are  due.)  St.  Paul  then  was  only  expanding  and  giving 
greater  meaning  to  the  doctrine  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up. 
He  had  inherited  it  but  he  deepened  it.  He  was  more  deeply  con- 
scious of  the  mercy  of  God  in  calling  him ;  he  felt  more  deeply  the 
certainty  of  the  Divine  protection  and  guidance.  And  yet  the 
sense  of  personal  responsibility  was  in  an  equal  degree  intensified. 
'  But  I  press  forward,  if  so  be  I  may  apprehend,  seeing  that  also 
I  was  apprehended  by  Christ '  (Phil.  iii.  12). 

(2)  Nor  again  is  any  other  solution  consistent  with  the  reality 
of  religious  belief.  Religion,  at  any  rate  a  religion  based  on 
morality,  demands  two  things.  To  satisfy  our  intellectual  belief 
the  Goid  whom  we  believe  in  must  be  Almighty,  i.  e.  omnipotent 
and  omniscient ;  in  order  that  our  moral  life  may  be  real  our  Will 
must  be  free.  But  these  beliefs  are  not  in  themselves  consistent. 
If  God  be  Almighty  He  must  have  created  us  with  full  knowledge 
of  what  we  should  become,  and  the  responsibility  therefore  for 
what  we  are  can  hardly  rest  with  ourselves.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
our  Will  is  free,  there  is  a  department  where  God  (if  we  judge  the 
Divine  mind  on  the  analo^ry  of  human  minds)  cannot  have  created 
us  with  full  knowledge.  We  are  reduced  therefore  to  an  apparently 
irreconcilable  contradiction,  and  that  remains  the  language  of  all 
deeply  religious  minds.  We  are  free,  we  are  responsible  for  what  we 
do,  but  yet  it  is  God  that  worketh  all  things.  This  antithesis  is 
brought  out  very  plainly  by  Thomas  Aquinas.  God  he  asserts  is 
the  cause  of  everything  {Deus  causa  est  omnibus  operantibus  ut 
operentur,  Cont.  Gent,  III.  Ixvii),  but  the  Divine  providence  does 
not  exclude  Free-wilL  The  argument  is  interesting :  Adhuc  pro- 
videntia  est  multiplicativa  bonorum  in  rebus  gubernatis.  Illud  ergo 
per  quod  multa  bona  subtraherentur  a  rebus^  non  pertinet  ad  pro- 
videntiam.  Si  autem  liber/as  voluntatis  tolleretur^  multa  bona  sub- 
traherentur, Tollereiur  enim  laus  virtutis  humanae^  quae  nulla  est 
si  homo  libere  non  agit^  tolleretur  enim  iustitia  praemiantis  et  punientis^ 
si  non  libere  homo  ageret  bonum  et  malum^  cesscret  etiam  circum- 
spectto  in  consiliis^  quae  de  his  quae  in  necessitate  aguntur^  frustra 
tractarenfur,  esset  igitur  contra  providentiae  rationem  si  subtraheretur 
voluntatis  libertas  [ib,  Ixxiii).  And  he  sums  up  the  whole  relation 
of  God  to  natural  causes,  elsewhere  showing  how  this  same 
principle  applies  to  the  human  will :  patet  etiam  quod  non  sic  idem 
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effectus  causae  naturali  et  divinae  virtuti  attribuihtr^  quasi  parHm 
a  DeOy  pariim  a  nalurali  agenti  fiat^  sed  totus  ab  utroque  secundum 
alium  modum,  sicut  idem  effectus  totus  attribuHur  instrumtnio^  ei 
principali  agenti  etiam  totus  (i3.  Ixz).  See  also  Summa  Theolcgiae^ 
Pars  Prima^  cv.  art  5  ;  Prima  Secundae^  cxiii). 

This  is  sabstantially  also  the  view  taken  by  Mozley,  On  ths  Augustiman 
Doctrine  of  Predestination,  The  resolt  of  his  argument  is  snmmed  np  as 
follows,  pp.  326, 337 :  '  Upon  this  abstract  idea,  then,  of  the  Divine  Power,  as 
an  unlimited  power,  rose  np  the  Angnstinian  doctrine  of  Predestination  and 
good ;  while  upon  the  abstract  idea  of  Free-will,  as  an  unlimited  faculty, 
rose  up  the  Pelagian  theory.  Had  men  perceived,  indeed,  more  clearly  and 
really  than  they  have  done,  their  ignorance  as  human  creatures,  and  the 
relation  in  which  the  human  reason  stands  to  the  great  truths  involved  in 
this  question,  they  might  have  saved  themselves  the  trouble  of  this  whole 
controversy.  They  would  have  seen  that  this  question  cannot  be  determined 
absolutely,  one  way  or  another;  that  it  lies  between  two  great  contradiaory 
truths,  neither  of  which  can  be  set  aside,  or  made  to  give  way  to  the  other ; 
two  opposing  tendencies  of  thought,  inherent  in  the  human  mind,  which  go 
on  side  by  side,  and  are  able  to  be  held  and  maintained  together,  although 
thus  opposite  to  each  other,  because  they  are  only  incipient,  and  not  final 
and  complete  truths ; — the  great  truths,  I  mean,  of  the  Divine  Power  on  the 
one  side,  and  man's  Free-will,  or  his  originality  as  an  agent,  on  the  other. 
And  this  is  in  fact,  the  mode  in  which  this  question  is  settled  by  the  practical 
common-sense  of  mankind. .  .  .  The  plain  natural  reason  of  mankind  is  thus 
always  large  and  comprehensive  ;  not  afraid  of  inconsistency,  but  admitting 
all  truth  which  presents  itself  to  its  notice.  It  is  only  when  minds  begin  to 
philosophize  that  they  grow  narrow, — that  there  begins  to  be  felt  the  appeal 
to  consistency,  and  with  it  the  temptation  to  exclude  truths.' 

(3)  We  can  but  state  the  two  sides ;  we  cannot  solve  the  problem. 
But  yet  there  is  one  conception  in  which  the  solution  lies.  It  is  in 
a  complete  realization  of  what  we  mean  by  asserting  that  God  is 
Almighty.  The  two  ideas  of  Free-will  and  the  Divine  sovereignty 
cannot  be  reconciled  in  our  own  mind,  but  that  does  not  prevent 
them  from  being  reconcilable  in  God's  mind.  We  are  really 
measuring  Him  by  our  own  intellectual  standard  if  we  think 
otherwise.  And  so  our  solution  of  the  problem  of  Free-will,  and 
of  the  problems  of  history  and  of  individual  salvation,  must  finally 
lie  in  the  full  acceptance  and  realization  of  what  is  implied  by  the 
infinity  and  the  omniscience  of  God. 
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XII.  1,  2.  With  this  wonderful  programme  of  salvation 
before  you  offer  to  God  a  sacrifice ^  not  of  slaughtered  beasts^ 
but  of  your  living  selves^  your  own  bodies,  pure  and  free 
from  blemish^  your  spiritual  service^    Do  not  take  pattern 
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by  the  age  in  which  you  livey  but  undergo  complete  moral 
reformation  with  the  will  of  God  for  your  standard. 

XII-XV.  12.  We  now  reach  the  concluding  portion  of  the 
Epistle,  that  devoted  to  the  practical  application  of  the  previous 
discussion.  An  equally  marked  division  between  the  theoretical 
and  the  practical  portion  is  found  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians 
(chap,  iv) ;  and  one  similar,  although  not  so  strongly  marked,  in 
Galatians  (v.  i  or  2) ;  Colossians  (iii.  i) ;  i  Thessalonians  (iv.  i)  ; 
a  Thessalonians  (iii.  6).  A  comparison  with  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  John  will  show  how  special  a  characteristic  of  St. 
Paul  is  this  method  of  construction.  The  main  idea  running 
through  the  whole  section  seems  to  be  that  of  peace  and  unity  for 
the  Church  in  all  relations  both  internal  and  external.  As  St.  Paul 
in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  Epistle,  looking  back  on  the  controversies 
through  which  he  has  passed,  solves  the  problems  which  had  been 
presented  in  the  interests  no  longer  of  victory,  but  of  peace,  so  in 
his  practical  exhortation  he  lays  the  foundation  of  unity  and 
harmony  on  deep  and  broad  principles.  A  definite  division  may 
be  made  between  chaps,  xii,  xiii,  in  which  the  exhortations  are 
general  in  character,  and  xiv-xv.  12,  in  which  they  arise  directly 
out  of  the  controversies  which  are  disturbing  the  Church.  Yet 
even  these  are  treated  from  a  general  point  of  view,  and  not  in 
relation  to  any  special  circumstances.  In  the  first  section,  the 
Aposde  does  not  appear  to  follow  any  definite  logical  order,  but 
touches  on  each  subject  as  it  suggests  itself  or  is  suggested  by  the 
previous  ideas ;  it  may  be  roughly  divided  as  follows :  (i)  a  general 
introduction  on  the  character  of  the  Christian  life  (xii.  i,  2) ;  (ii) 
the  right  use  of  spiritual  gifts  especially  in  relation  to  Church 
order  (3-8) ;  (iii)  a  series  of  maxims  mainly  illustrating  the  great 
principle  of  oydm?  (9-21);  (iv)  duties  towards  rulers  and  those  in 
authority  (xiii.  1-7) ;  (v)  a  special  exhortation  to  oyajri;,  as  including 
all  other  commandments  (8-1  o)  ;  (vi)  an  exhortation  to  a  spiritual 
life  on  the  ground  of  the  near  approach  of  the  napowia  (11-14). 

Tertullian  qnotes  the  following  verses  of  this  chapter  from  Marcion :  9,  loa, 
12,  14b,  1 6b,  17a,  18,  19.  There  is  no  evidence  that  any  portion  was 
omitted,  but  ver.  18  may  have  stood  after  ver.  19,  and  in  the  latter  yiypavnu 
is  naturally  cut  off*  and  a  ydp  inserted.  The  other  variations  noted  by  Zahn 
seem  less  certain  ^Zahn,  Geschichte  des  N.  T,  KanonSy  p.  518;  Tert.  adv. 
Marc,  v.  14), 

1.  irapaKaXw  oSi^.  A  regular  formula  in  St.  Paul :  Eph.  iv.  i ; 
I  Tim.  ii.  I ;  i  Cor.  iv.  16.  As  in  the  passage  in  the  Ephesians, 
the  o8k  refers  not  so  much  to  what  immediately  precedes  as  to  the 
result  of  the  whole  previous  argument  *  As  you  are  justified  by 
Christ,  and  put  in  a  new  relation  to  God,  I  exhort  you  to  live  in 
accordance  with  that  relation.'    But  although  St.  Paul  is  giving  the 
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practical  results  of  his  whole  previous  argument,  yet  (as  often  with 
him,  cf  xi.  1 1)  the  words  are  directly  led  up  to  by  the  conclusion 
of  the  previous  chapter  and  the  narration  of  the  wisdom  and 
mercy  of  God. 

Sid  7W¥  clKTipyMV  ToC  6cou.  Cf.  2  Cor.  i.  3  o  irarfip  r&v  ahcripfi&p. 
OhcTipfiot  in  the  singular  only  occurs  once  (Col.  iii.  1 2) ;  the  plural 
is  a  Hebraism  directly  derived  from  the  LXX  (Ps.  cxviii.  156  01 
oiKTipfioi  oov  iroXXot,  icvpte,  trcl>6bpa).  There  is  a  reference  to  the 
preceding  chapter,  *  As  God  has  been  so  abundantly  merciful  to 
both  Jews  and  Greeks,  ofier  a  sacrifice  to  Him,  and  let  that  sacrifice 
be  one  that  befits  His  holiness.' 

irapaoTT|aai :  a  tech.  term  (although  not  in  the  O.T.)  for  presenting 

a  sacrifice  :  cf.  Jos.  An/.  IV.  vi.  4  ti<ofiovs  re  eKiXtvatv  hrra  ^ifiatrOm 
TOP  /SaatXca,   km  rotrovrovs  ravpovs  km  KpioxfS  napaar^twu..      The  WOrd 

means  to  *  place  beside,'  *  present '  for  any  purpose,  and  so  is  used 
of  the  presentation  of  Christ  in  the  temple  (Luke  ii.  22),  of  God 
presenting  the  redeemed  (Eph.  v.  27V  or  Christ  presenting  His 
Church  (Col.  i.  28),  or  the  Christian  nimself  (cf.  Rom.  vi.  13  ff.). 
In  all  these  instances  the  idea  of  *  ofiering '  (which  is  one  part  of 
sacrifice)  is  present. 

tA  acSftara  fijAWK.  To  be  taken  literally,  like  ra  ^it^  vfiS>v  in  vi.  13, 
as  is  shown  by  the  contrast  with  tov  vo6s  in  ver.  2.  *  Just  as  the 
sacrifice  in  all  ancient  religions  must  be  clean  and  without  blemish, 
so  we  must  offer  bodies  to  God  which  are  holy  and  free  from  the 
stains  of  passion.'  Christianity  does  not  condemn  the  body,  but 
demands  that  the  body  shall  be  purified  and  be  united  with  Christ. 
Our  members  are  to  be  5irXa  biKato<rvvrf£  ry  OeS  (vi.  1 3) ;  our  bodies 
{ra  ffwfiara)  are  to  be  fteXn  XpuTTov  (i  Cor.  vi.  15);  they  are  the 
temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit  {id.  ver.  19);  we  are  to  be  pure  both  in 
body  and  in  spirit  {id.  vii.  34). 

There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  order  of  the  words  ttfdpiaroy  ry  e«y. 
They  occur  in  this  order  in  N«  B  D  E  F  G  L  and  later  MSS.,  Syrr.  Boh.  Sah., 
and  Fathers ;  t^  Oc^  «i.  in  K  A  P,  Vulg.  The  former  is  the  more  usual 
expression,  but  St.  Paul  may  have  written  t#  Ocy  tl.  to  prevent  ambiguity, 
for  if  T$  Ofo)  comes  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  there  is  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  it  should  not  be  taken  with  wapaarrjacu, 

Bwiav  two'ai' :   cf.  vi.  1 3  irapatrnitraTt  iavrovs  tw  6* «,  iiMr€\  cV  PtKfmv 

Capras.  The  bodies  presented  will  be  those  of  men  to  whom  new- 
ness of  life  has  been  given  by  union  with  the  risen  Christ.  The 
relation  to  the  Jewish  rite  is  partly  one  of  distinction,  partly  of 
analogy.  The  Jewish  sacrifice  implies  slaughter,  the  Christian 
continued  activity  and  life ;  but  as  in  the  Jewish  rite  all  ritual 
requirements  must  be  fulfilled  to  make  the  sacrifice  acceptable  to 
God,  so  in  the  Christian  sacrifice  our  bodies  must  be  holy,  without 
spot  or  blemish. 

dYtaK,  *  pure,'  *holy/  *  free  from  stain,*  i  Pet.  i.  16  ;  Lev.  xix.  2. 
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So  the  offering  of  the  Gentiles  (Rom.  xv.  i6)  is  ^ytaaftini  w  U».  'Ay. 
(See  on  i.  7.) 

cddpcoTOK  TW  6c$:  cf.  Phil.  iv.  18  ^(dfievog  vaph  *Eva<f>po^Tov  ra 
wap  vfi&v,  6a'fifiv  tvndlatyBva'iav  dcrr^i^,  c^pcorov  t£  Gcf  :  Rom.  xiv.  18  ^ 

*  Well-pleasing  to  God.'  The  formal  sacrifices  of  the  old  covenant 
might  not  be  acceptable  to  God  :  cf.  Ps.  li.  16,  17 

t)|k  XoyiK^K  Xarpciav  dpav.  Ace.  in  apposition  to  the  idea  of  the 
sentence.  Winer,  §  lix.  9,  p.  669,  E.  T. :  cf.  i  Tim.  ii.  6  and  the 
note  on  viii.  3  above.  A  service  to  God  such  as  befits  the  reason 
(\^os)j  i.  e.  a  spiritual  sacrifice  and  not  the  offering  of  an  irrational 
animal :  cf.  i  Pet.  ii.  5.  The  writer  of  Tes/,  XII,  Pat,  Levi  3 
seems  to  combine  a  reminiscence  of  this  passage  with  Phil.  iv.  18 : 
speaking  of  the  angels,  he  says  trpoafpfpotMri  di  Kvpi^  wryi^v  €v»bias 

\oyiKrjp  Koi  avalfuucrov  frpo(r<l>opdp. 

We  may  notice  the  metaphorical  use  St.  Paul  makes  of  sacrificial 

lang^uage  :   tnl  r^  Ov<ri^  koi  \€iTovpyiq  rrjs  irtoTca)^  v/mov  Phil.  ii.  1 7  9 

offfiri  timbias  (Lev.  i.  9)  Phil.  iv.  18;  oafiij  2  Cor.  ii.  14,  16;  Xci- 
Tovpy6s,  UpovpyovvTOf  npoaipopd  Rom.  XV.  1 6.  This  language  passed 
gradually  and  almost  imperceptibly  into  liturgical  use,  and  hence 
acquired  new  shades  of  meaning  (see  esp.  Lightfoot,  Clemen/,  u 
p.  386  sq.). 

There  is  a  preponderance  of  eridence  in  favour  of  the  imperatives  (cwrxf- 
fiari(€a$€j  fi€Tapoptf>ov<T$€)  in  this  verse,  B  L  P  all  the  versions  (Latt.  Boh. 
Syrr.),  and  most  Fathers,  against  A  D  F  G  (K  varies).  The  evidence  of  the 
Versions  and  of  the  Fathers,  some  of  whom  paraphrase,  is  particularly 
important,  as  it  removes  the  suspicion  of  itacism. 

2.  auaxv)p.aTilcorOc . . .  fi.cTafiop^ua6c,  '  Do  not  adopt  the  external 
and  fleeting  fashion  of  this  world,  but  be  ye  transformed  in  your 
inmost  nature.'  On  the  distinction  of  irx^l"^  ^^^  f^P^^  preserved  in 
these  compounds  see  Lightfoot,  Journal  of  Classical  and  Sacred 
Philology^  vol.  iii.  1857,  p.  114,  PhtltpptanSy  p.  125.  Comp.  Quys. 
ad  loc,  *  He  says  not  change  the  fashion,  but  be  transformed,  to 
show  that  the  world's  ways  are  a  fashion,  but  virtues  not  a  fashion, 
but  a  kind  of  real  form,  with  a  natural  beauty  of  its  own,  lacking 
not  the  trickeries  and  fashions  of  outward  things,  which  no  sooner 
appear  than  they  go  to  naught.  For  all  these  things  even  before 
they  come  to  light,  are  dissolving.  If  then  thou  throwest  the 
fashion  aside,  thou  wilt  speedily  come  to  the  form.' 

Tu  aiuKi  TO($Tu,  'this  world,'  'this  life,'  used  in  a  moral  sense. 
When  the  idea  of  a  future  Messianic  age  became  a  part  of  the 
Jewish  Theology,  Time,  xP^vos,  was  looked  upon  as  divided  into 
a  succession  of  ages,  alS>v€s,  periods  or  cycles  of  great  but  limited 
duration;  and  the  present  age  was  contrasted  with  the  age  to 
come,  or  the  age  of  the  Messiah  (cf.  SchQrer,  §  29.  9),  a  contrast 
very  common  among  early  Christians:  Matt.  xii.  32  oiht  iv  rovr^ 
r^  al»vi  ovrf  cy  r^  luKKovn :  Luc.  XZ.  34,  35  cl  v2ol  rov  al&¥og  rovrov 
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•  •  •  o2  dc  Kara^iiaBivT€s  rov  al&vos  tKtivov  rvxfiv :  Eph.  1.  2 1  ov  i»6vov  €v 
T^  al&vt  TOVT^  dWa  Koi  iv  t©  lUkXovrt,  So  Enoch  xvi.  I  fit'xpis  rffjjpas 
rrXricoo-rcor  rrjs  Kpi<re<os  rrji  /xeyaXijr,  cV  jj  <5  aia>p  6  fi€yas  rcXco-^iJacTat. 

As  the  distinction  between  the  present  period  and  the  future  was 
one  between  that  which  is  transitory  and  that  which  is  eternal, 
between  the  imperfect  and  the  perfect,  between  that  in  which  oi 
&PXovrti  Tov  alavos  tovtov  ( I  Cor.  ii.  6)  have  power  and  that  in  which 
6  /9ao-iAcvf  T«v  al^vav  {Enoch  xii.  3)  will  rule,  alav  like  K6a'fiog  in 
St.  John's  writings,  came  10  have  a  moral  significance :  Gal.  i.  4  €« 

TOV   al&vo£  TOV  iiftaT&Tos  novTfpov:    Eph.  ii.   2    irepieirar^irarc  koto  tov 

al&va  TOV  K6<rfiov  tovtov  :  and  SO  in  this  passage. 

From  the  idea  of  a  succession  of  ages  (cf.  Eph.  ii.  7  cV  toU  alSxrt 
TOif  tn^pxoiUvott)  came  the  expression  tU  tovs  ol&vas  (xi.  36),  or 
alavas  t&v  altipav  to  express  eternity,  as  an  alternative  for  the  older 
form  tts  t6v  aimva.  The  latter,  which  is  the  ordinary  and  original 
O.  T.  form,  arises  (like  alminoi)  from  the  older  and  original  meaning 
of  the  Hebrew  '^/am,  *the  hidden  time,'  'futurity,'  and  contains 
rather  the  idea  of  an  unending  period. 

tJ  dKaKaiKdSo-ci  tou  vo6s  :  our  bodies  are  to  be  pure  and  free  from 
all  the  stains  of  passion ;  our  '  mind '  and  '  intellect '  are  to  be  no 
longer  enslaved  by  our  fleshly  nature,  but  renewed  and  purified  by 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit    Cf.  Tit.  iii.  5  dih  XovrpoC  noKiyyiviaias 

KOI  aiKUtaufWFt»£  Tlvtviurroi  'Aycoi; :   2  Cor.  iv.   16:    Col.  iii.  lO.      On 

the  relation  of  ayoxoiVoxrif,  *  renewal,'  to  iraXtyyfvco-ia  see  Trench,  Syn, 
§18.  By  this  renewal  the  intellectual  or  rational  principle  will  no 
longer  be  a  vov^  o-apKog  (Col.  ii.  18),  but  will  be  filled  with  the 
Spirit  and  coincident  with  the  highest  part  of  human  nature 
(i  Cor.  ii.  15,  16). 

SoKif&dlcii' :  cf.  ii.  18;  Phil.  i.  10.  The  result  of  this  purification 
is  to  make  the  intellect,  which  is  the  seat  of  moral  judgement,  true 
and  exact  in  judging  on  spiritual  and  moral  questions. 

r6  OA.V)|Aa  TOO  e€oo,  k.t.X.,  '  That  which  is  in  accordance  with 
God's  will.'  This  is  further  defined  by  the  three  adjectives  which 
follow.  It  includes  all  that  is  implied  in  moral  principle,  in  the 
religious  aim,  and  the  ideal  perfection  which  is  the  goal  of  life. 


THB  BIGHT  ITBE  OF  SFIBITnAIi  GIFTS. 

[.  3-8.  Let  every  Christian  be  content  with  his  proper 
place  and  functions.  The  society  to  which  we  belong  is 
a  single  body  with  many  members  all  related  one  to  anot/ter. 
Hence  the  prophet  should  not  strain  after  effects  for  which 
his  faith  is  insufficient ;  the  minister^  the  teacher^  the 
exhorter^  should  each  be  intent  on  his  special  duty.     The 
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almsgiver,  the  person  in  authority^  the  doer  of  kindness^ 
should  each  cultivate  a  spirit  appropriate  to  what  he  does. 

8.  St.  Paul  begins  by  an  instance  in  which  the  need  of  an 
enlightened  mind  is  most  necessary ;  namely,  the  proper  bearing 
of  a  Christian  in  the  community,  and  the  right  use  of  spiritual  gifts. 

%\h>  Tf)s  ffij^vv^  K.T.X.  gives  emphasis  by  an  appeal  to  Apostolic 
authority  (cf.  i.  5).  It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  the  spiritual 
progress  of  the  individual,  for  when  St.  Paul  is  speaking  of  that  he 
uses  exhortation  (ver.  i),  but  of  the  discipline  and  order  of  the 
community;  this  is  a  subject  which  demands  the  exercise  of 
authority  as  well  as  of  admonition. 

iram  t^  on-i.  An  emphatic  appeal  to  every  member  of  the 
Christian  community,  for  every  one  (^Kaori^)  has  some  spiritual 

gift. 

fi^  dircp^povciK,  '  not  to  be  high-minded  above  what  one  ought 
to  be  minded,  but  to  direct  one's  mind  to  sobriety,'  Notice  the 
play  on  words  vir€p(l>povtw . . .  <f)po¥tl» . . .  (ppovtlv , . .  <Ttaff>povfi»,  The 
<l>pop€iv  CIS  TO  a-»<ppovti¥  would  be  the  fruit  of  the  enlightened  intellect 

as  opposed  to  the  (ftpomjixa  Trjs  aapK6s  (viii.  6). 

<ic<&<rn^  is  after  ffitpurt,  not  in  apposition  to  irai^c  r^  2yrc,  and  its 
prominent  position  gives  the  idea  of  diversity;  for  the  order,  cp. 
I  Cor.  vii.  17.  'According  to  the  measure  of  faith  which  God  has 
given  each  man.'  The  wise  and  prudent  man  will  remember  that 
his  position  in  the  community  is  dependent  not  on  any  merit  of  his 
own,  but  on  the  measure  of  his  faith,  and  that  faith  is  the  gift  of 
God.  Faith  '  being  the  sign  and  measure  of  the  Christian  life '  is 
used  here  for  all  those  gifts  which  are  given  to  man  with  or  as  the 
result  of  his  faith.  Two  points  are  emphasized,  the  diversity  tKoar^ 
• . .  fUTpov,  and  the  fact  that  this  diversity  depends  upon  God :  cf. 

Z  Cor.  vii.  7  <>^*  tKOOTog  tbiov  ?;(€&  xapurpa  tK  Bfov,  6  fuv  ovros,  6  d« 
our&>r. 

4,  6.  Modesty  and  sobriety  and  good  judgement  are  necessary 
because  of  the  character  of  the  community :  it  is  an  organism  or 
corporate  body  in  which  each  person  has  his  own  duty  to  perform 
for  the  well-being  of  the  whole  and  therefore  of  himself. 

This  comparison  of  a  social  organism  to  a  body  was  very 
common  among  ancient  writers,  and  is  used  again  and  again  by 
St  Paul  to  illustrate  the  character  of  the  Christian  community :  see 
I  Cor.  xii.  12;  £ph.  iv.  15;  Col.  i.  18.  The  use  here  is  based 
upon  that  in  i  Cor.  xii.  12-31.  In  the  Epistles  of  the  Captivity  it 
is  another  side  of  the  idea  that  is  expounded,  the  unity  of  the 
Church  in  Christ  as  its  head. 

6.  T&  Sc  Ka6'  cIs.  An  idiomatic  expression  found  in  later  Greek. 
Cf.  Mark  xiv.  19  iU  naff  cIs :  John  viii.  9 :  3  Mace.  v.  34  h  Koff  tU 
dc  T»v  <^(Xa»v :  Lucian  Soloccista  9 ;  £us.  H.  E.  X.  iv,  &c«     c&  Koff 

A  a  a 
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tU  was  probably  formed  on  the  model  of  h  Kaff  cv,  and  then  kqB* 
cff  came  to  be  treated  adverbially  and  written  as  one  word  :  hence 
it  could  be  used,  as  here,  with  a  neuter  article. 

6-13.  flfx^KTcs  Si  xapio^ta^  k.t.X,  These  words  may  be  taken 
grammatically  either  (i)  as  agreeing  with  the  subject  of  cVficy, 
a  comma  being  put  at  ^'Xiy,  or  (2)  as  the  beginning  of  a  new 
sentence  and  forming  the  subject  of  a  series  of  verbs  supplied  with 
the  various  sentences  that  follow ;  this  is  decidedly  preferable,  for  in 
the  previous  sentence  the  comparison  is  grammatically  finished,  and 
tfxovrtt  W  suggests  the  beginning  of  a  new  sentence. 

Two  methods  of  construction  are  also  possible  for  the  words 

Kara  rffp  avakoyUuf  rrjs  wiartms  .  •  .  cV  tJ  diaKoviqy  &C.     Either  they  muSt 

be  taken  as  dependent  on  TxovTts,  or  a  verb  must  be  supplied  with 
each  and  the  sentences  become  exhortations,  (i)  If  the  first  con- 
struction be  taken  the  passage  will  run,  '  So  are  we  all  one  body  in' 
Christ,  but  individually  members  one  of  another,  having  gifts  which 
are  different  according  to  the  grace  which  is  given  us,  whether  we 
have  prophecy  according  to  the  proportion  of  faith,  or  a  function 
of  ministry  in  matters  of  ministration,  or  whether  a  man  is  a  teacher 
in  the  exercise  of  functions  of  teaching,  or  one  who  exhorteth  in 
exhortation,  one  who  giveth  with  singleness  of  purpose,  one  who 
zealously  provides,  one  who  showeth  mercy  cheerfully.'  (2)  Accord- 
ing to  the  second  interpretation  we  must  translate  'having  gifls 
which  vary  according  to  the  grace  given  us, — t^e  it  prophecy  let  us 
use  it  in  proportion  to  the  faith  given  us,  be  it  ministry  let  us  use  it 
in  ministry,'  &c. 

That  the  latter  (which  is  that  of  Mey.  Go.  Va.  Gif )  is  preferable 
is  shown  by  the  diflSculty  of  keeping  up  the  former  interpretation 
to  the  end ;  few  commentators  have  the  hardihood  to  carry  it 
on  as  far  as  ver.  8;  nor  is  it  really  easier  in  ver.  7,  where  the 
additions  <V  tJ  tuiKoviff  are  very  otiose  if  they  merely  qualify  txpvrts 
understood.  In  spite  therefore  of  the  somewhat  harsh  ellipse,  the 
second  construction  must  be  adopted  throughout. 

e.  itarA  T?|K  di^aXoyiai'  Ttjs  irforcus  (sc.  w/io^iyrcvcD/icv).  The 
meaning  of  wiarcwr  here  is  suggested  by  that  in  ver.  3.  A  man*s 
gifts  depend  upon  the  measure  of  faith  allotted  to  him  by  God, 
and  so  he  must  use  and  exercise  these  gifts  in  proportion  to  the 
faith  that  is  in  him.  If  he  be  iroK^pwr  and  his  mind  is  enlightened 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  will  judge  rightly  his  capacity  and  power  ;  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  his  mind  be  carnal,  he  will  try  to  distinguish 
himself  vain-gloriously  and  disturb  the  peace  of  the  community. 

Liddon,  with  most  of  the  Latin  Fathers  and  many  later  com- 
mentators, takes  niarttos  Objectively :  '  The  majestic  proportion  of 
the  (objective)  Faith  is  before  him,  and,  keeping  his  eye  on  it,  he 
avoids  private  crotchets  and  wild  fanaticisms,  which  exaggerate 
the  relative  importance  of  particular  truths  to  the  neglect  of  others.' 
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But  this  interpretation  is  inconsistent  with  the  meaning  he  has 
himself  given  to  rnvrtg  in  ver.  3,  and  gives  a  sense  to  dpoXoyinv 
which  it  will  not  bear ;  the  difficulty  being  concealed  by  the  ambi- 
guity of  the  word  *  proportion '  in  English. 

7.  SiaxoKioF,  *  if  we  have  the  gift  of  ministry,  let  us  use  it  in 
ministering  to  the  community,  and  not  attempt  ambitiously  to 
prophesy  or  exhort.'  buuovia  was  used  either  generally  of  all 
Christian  ministrations  (so  Rom.  xi.  13;  i  Cor.  xii.  5;  £ph.  iv. 
1 2,  &c.)  or  specially  of  the  administration  of  alms  and  attendance 
to  bodily  wants  (i  Cor.  xvi.  15 ;  2  Cor.  viii.  4,  &c.).  Here  the 
opposition  to  9rpo<^i;rfta,  dtdao-KoXm,  irapdKkrj<Fis  seems  to  demand  the 
more  confined  sense. 

6  SiSduTKtti'.  St.  Paul  here  substitutes  a  personal  phrase  because 
fX^iu  Bidaa-Kcikiav  would  mean,  not  to  impart,  but  to  receive  instruction. 

8.  6  f&cTaSi8ous :  the  man  who  gives  alms  of  his  own  substance 
is  to  do  it  in  singleness  of  purpose  and  not  with  mixed  motives, 
with  the  thought  of  ostentation  or  reward.  With  6  furadiBovs,  the 
man  who  gives  of  his  own,  while  6  iiaMovs  is  the  man  who  dis- 
tributes other  persons'  gifts,  comp.  Tes/.  XII,  Pair.  Iss.  7  tsavri 

avBp^ip  66vtfOfi€V<j^  avv€aT€va(a,  Koi  irToi>x^  fifrcdo>Ka  rov  aprov  fiov, 

dirX^Ti)s.  The  meaning  of  this  word  is  illustrated  best  by  Tes/. 
XII.  Pair.  Issachar,  or  v^pi  dfrXc^n/ror.  Issachar  is  represented  as 
the  husbandman,  who  lived  simply  and  honestly  on  his  land.  'And 
my  father  blessed  me,  seeing  that  I  walk  in  simplicity  (im\cm\i). 
And  I  was  not  inquisitive  in  my  actions,  nor  wicked  and  envious 
towards  my  neighbour.  I  did  not  speak  evil  of  any  one,  nor  attack 
a  man's  life,  but  I  walked  with  a  single  eye  (eV  dirXcSn^ri  o0^aX/A»i^). 
...  To  every  poor  and  every  afflicted  man  I  provided  the  good 
things  of  the  earth,  in  simplicity  (im\6-n\^  of  heart.  .  .  .  The  simple 
man  (6  imKov^  doth  not  desire  gold,  dotn  not  ravish  his  neighbour, 
doth  not  care  for  all  kinds  of  dainty  meats,  doth  not  wish  for 
diversity  of  clothing,  doth  not  promise  himself  (ovx  wroy/Ki<^«i)  length 
of  days,  he  receiveth  only  the  will  of  God  ...  he  walketh  in  up- 
rightness of  life,  and  beholdeth  all  things  in  simplicity  (dirXc^r^n).' 
Issachar  is  the  honourable,  hardworking,  straightforward  farmer; 
open-handed  and  open-hearted,  giving  out  of  compassion  and  in 
singleness  of  purpose,  not  from  ambition. 

The  word  is  used  by  St.  Paul  alone  in  the  N.  T.,  and  was 
specially  suited  to  describe  the  generous  unselfish  character  of 
Christian  almsgiving;  and  hence  occurs  in  one  or  two  places 
almost  with  the  signification  of  liberality,  2  Cor.  ix.  11,  13;  just  as 
*  liberality '  in  English  has  come  to  have  a  secondary  meaning,  and 
difcatoavvi;  in  Hellenistic  Greek  (Hatch,  Essays  in  Biblical  Greek, 
p.  49).  Such  specialization  is  particularly  natural  in  the  East, 
where  large-hearted  generosity  is  a  popular  virtue,  and  where  such 
words  as  '  good '  may  be  used  simply  to  mean  mimificent. 
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6  wpoTordfjicvos,  the  man  that  presides,  or  governs  in  any  position, 
whether  ecclesiastical  or  other.  The  word  is  used  of  ecclesiastical 
oflficials,  I  Thess.  v.  12  ;  i  Tim.  v.  17 ;  Just.  Mart.  ApoL  i.  67 ;  and 
of  a  man  ruling  his  family  (i  Tim.  iii.  4,  5,  12),  and  need  not  be 
any  further  defined.  Zeal  and  energy  are  the  natural  gif^  required 
of  any  ruler. 

6  lk€&v.  *  Let  any  man  or  woman  who  performs  deeds  of  mercy 
in  the  church,  do  so  brightly  and  cheerfully.'  The  value  of  bright- 
ness in  performing  acts  of  kindness  has  become  proverbial,  Ecclus. 

XXXii.,(xxxv.)  1 1  cV  nda]g  doo-cc  tkapcuaop  t6  ff p6(Tta'n6v  aov:  Prov.  xxii.  8 
Mpa  IXapov  Koi  don/v  fvXoycI  6  Otos  (quoted  2  Cor.  ix.  7);  but  just  as 
singleminded  sincerity  became  an  eminently  Christian  virtue,  so 
cheerfulness  in  all  the  paths  of  life,  a  cheerfulness  which  springs 
from  a  warm  heart,  and  a  pure  conscience  and  a  serene  mind  set 
on  something  above  this  world,  was  a  special  characteristic  of  the 
early  Christian  (Acts  ii.  46;  v.  41;  Phil.  i.  4,  18;  ii.  18,  &c. ; 
X  Thess.  V,  16). 

Spiritual  Gifts. 

The  word  x^^v^  (which  is  almost  purely  Pauline)  is  used  of 
those  special  endowments  which  come  to  every  Christian  as  the 
result  of  God's  free  favour  (x«/>*ff)  to  men  and  of  the  consequent 
gift  of  faith.  In  Rom.  v.  15,  vi.  13,  indeed,  it  has  a  wider  signifi- 
cation, meaning  the  free  gift  on  the  part  of  God  to  man  of  forgive- 
ness of  sins  and  eternal  life,  but  elsewhere  it  appears  always  to  be 
used  for  those  personal  endowments  which  are  the  gifts  of  the 
Spirit.  In  this  connexion  it  is  not  confined  to  special  or  con- 
spicuous endowments  or  to  special  offices.  There  are,  indeed, 
rh  xapiafuiTa  rii  iitLCova  (i  Cor.  xii.  31),  which  are  those  apparently 
most  beneficial  to  the  community;  but  in  the  same  Epistle  the  word 
is  also  used  of  the  individual  fitness  for  the  married  or  the  un- 
married state  (i  Cor.  vii.  7) ;  and  in  Rom.  i.  13  it  is  used  of  the 
spiritual  advantage  which  an  Apostle  might  confer  on  the  com- 
munity. So  again,  x"f>*<^A»«'"«  include  miraculous  powers,  but  no 
distinction  is  made  between  them  and  non-miraculous  gifts.  In 
the  passage  before  us  there  is  the  same  combination  of  very 
widely  differing  gfifts;  the  Apostle  gives  specimens  (if  we  may 
express  it  so)  of  various  Christian  endowments;  it  is  probable 
that  some  of  them  were  generally  if  not  always  the  function  of 
persons  specially  set  apart  for  the  purpose  (although  not  perhaps 
necessarily  holding  ecclesiastical  office),  others  would  not  be  con- 
fined to  any  one  office,  and  many  might  be  possessed  by  the  same 
person.  St.  Paul's  meaning  is :  By  natural  endowments,  strengthened 
with  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  you  have  various  powers  and  capacities : 
in  the  use  of  these  it  is  above  all  necessary  for  the  good  of  the 
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community  that  you  should  show  a  wise  and  prudent  judgement, 
not  attempting  oflBces  or  work  for  which  you  are  not  fitted,  nor 
marring  your  gifts  by  exercising  them  in  a  wrong  spirit. 

This  being  the  meaning  of  xo^^^^fj^ra  and  St.  Paul's  purpose  in 
this  chapter,  interpretations  of  it,  as  of  the  similar  passage  (chap, 
xii)  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  which  have  attempted 
to  connect  spiritual  gifts  more  closely  with  the  Christian  ministry 
are  unfounded.  These  are  of  two  characters.  One,  that  of 
Neander,  maintains  that  in  the  original  Church  there  were  no 
ecclesiastical  officers  at  all  but  only  xcip&V/xcnna,  and  that  as  spiritual 
gifts  died  out,  regularly  appointed  officers  took  the  place  of  those 
who  possessed  them.  The  other  finds,  or  attempts  to  find,  an 
ecclesiastical  office  for  each  gift  of  the  Spirit  mentioned  in  this 
chapter  and  the  parallel  passage  of  the  Corinthians,  or  at  any  rate 
argues  that  there  must  have  been  irpo^^roi,  ^MaKoXoi  &c.,  existing 
as  church  officers  in  the  Corinthian  and  Roman  communities. 
Neither  of  these  is  a  correct  deduction  from  the  passages  under 
consideration.  In  dealing  with  the  xoptVfuira  St.  Paul  is  discussing 
a  series  of  questions  only  partially  connected  with  the  Christian 
ministry.  Every  church  officer  would,  we  may  presume,  be  con- 
sidered to  have  x^p'^^y^^*^  which  would  fit  him  for  the  fulfilment  of 
such  an  office;  but  most,  if  not  all.  Christians  would  also  have  xaptV- 
fuira.  The  two  questions  therefore  are  on  different  planes  which 
partially  intersect,  and  deductions  from  these  chapters  made  in 
any  direction  as  to  the  form  of  the  Christian  organization  are 
invalid,  although  they  show  the  spiritual  endowments  which  those 
prominent  in  the  community  could  possess. 

A  comparison  of  the  two  passages,  i  Cor.  xii.  and  Rom.  xii.  3-8, 
is  interesting  on  other  grounds.  St.  Paul  in  the  Corinthian  Epistle 
is  dealing  with  a  definite  series  of  difficulties  arising  from  the 
special  endowments  and  irregularities  of  that  church.  He  treats 
the  whole  subject  very  fully,  and,  as  was  necessary,  condemns 
definite  disorders.  In  the  Roman  Epistle  he  is  evidently  writing 
with  the  former  Epistle  in  his  mind :  he  uses  the  same  simile :  he 
concludes  equally  with  a  list  of  forms  of  xap/o-fiaru — shorter,  indeed, 
but  representative;  but  there  is  no  sign  of  that  directness  which 
would  arise  from  dealing  with  special  circumstances.  The  letter  is 
written  with  the  experience  of  Corinth  fresh  in  the  writer's  mind, 
but  without  any  immediate  purpose.  He  is  laying  down  directions 
based  on  his  experience  ;  but  instead  of  a  number  of  different 
details,  he  sums  up  all  that  he  has  to  say  in  one  general  moral 
principle :  Prudence  and  self-restraint  in  proportion  to  the  gift  of 
faith.  Just  as  the  doctrinal  portions  of  the  Epistle  are  written  with 
the  memory  of  past  controversies  still  ftesh,  discussing  and  laying 
down  in  a  broad  spirit  positions  which  had  been  gained  in  the 
course  of  those  controversies,  so  we  shall  find  that  in  the  practical 
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portion  St.  Paul  is  laying  down  broad  and  statesmanlike  positions 
which  are  the  result  of  past  exp)erience  and  deal  with  circumstances 
which  may  arise  in  any  community. 
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XII.  9-21.  The  general  principles  of  your  life  should  be 
a  love  which  is  perfectly  sincere^  depth  of  moral  feelings 
consideration  for  others^  zeaU  fervour,  devoutness,  hopefulness^ 
fortitude  under  persecutiofis,  prayer  fulness^  eagerness  to  help 
your  fellow-Christians  by  sharing  what  you  possess  with 
them  and  by  the  ready  exercise  of  hospitality, 

BlesSy  do  not  curse,  your  persecutors.  Sympathize  with 
others.  Be  united  in  feeling,  not  ambitious  but  modest  in 
your  aims.  Be  not  self-opinionated  or  revengeful.  Do 
nothing  to  offend  the  world.  Leave  vengeance  to  God. 
Good  for  evil  is  the  best  requital, 

9.  4  dydmri,  cf.  xiii.  8.  The  Apostle  comes  back  from  direc- 
tions which  only  apply  to  individuals  to  the  general  direction  to 
Christian  Charity,  which  will  solve  all  previous  difficulties.    Euthjm.- 

Zig.  d(dd<nea)y  yap  vrcbr  hv  ra  tipr^fuva  KOTopSnOtirj,  inffyayt  r^y  fufrtpa 
iravTuu  TOVTdv,  Xcyo  dff  rfiv  eis  aXX^Xovr  dydmjv.     The  sequence  of 

ideas  is  exactly  similar  to  that  in  i  Cor.  xii,  xiii,  and  obviously 
suggested  by  it.  In  the  section  that  follows  (9-21),  aydmj  is  the 
ruling  thought,  but  the  Apostle  does  not  allow  himself  to  be  con- 
fined and  pours  forth  directions  as  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  life 
which  crowd  into  his  mind. 

dKuir^KpiTos.  Wisd.  v.  18;  xviii.  16;  2  Cor.  vi.  6  {dyawj); 
I  Tim.  i.  6;  2  Tim.  i.  5  (TrtVrw);  Jas.  iii.  17  (^  avatOtp  o-ch^mi); 
I  Pet.  i.  22  (^iXadcX^ia).  It  is  significant  that  the  word  is  not 
used  in  profane  writers  except  once  in  the  adverbial  form,  and 
that  by  Marcus  Aurelius  (viii.  5). 

dmHTTuyourrcs :  sc.  core  as  tara  above,  and  cf.  i  Pet.  ii.  18 ;  iiL  i. 
An  alternative  construction  is  to  suppose  an  anacoluthon,  as  if 
ayairm  dwiroKpircas  had  been  read  above;  cf.  2  Cor.  i.  7.  The 
word  expresses  a  strong  feeling  of  horror;  the  dno-  by  farther 
emphasizing  the  idea  of  separation  gives  an  intensive  force,  which 
is  heightened  by  contrast  with  Ko\\a>fu»oL, 

t6  iroioip^i'  .  .  .  T^  dyaO^.  The  characteristic  of  true  genuine 
love  is  to  attach  oneself  to  the  good  in  a  man,  while  detesting  the 
evil  in  him.  There  cannot  be  love  for  what  is  evil,  but  whoever 
h^  love  in  him  can  see  the  good  that  there  is  in  all. 
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10.  rfj  ^iXaScX^ia,  'love  of  the  brethren';  as  contrasted  with 
ayamjf  which  is  universal,  (t>ikab«\<l>ta  represents  affection  for  the 
brethren;   that  is,  for  all  members  of  the  Christian  community, 

cf.  a   Pet.  i.  7«     £uthym.-Zig.  adcA<^ot  cVrc  Kara  n^v  avrrlv   di^  rov 
^airriiTfictros  a»ayivvi)(riv  Koi  tiia  rovro  dvayicrju  fxcrc  <^(XadcX<^iar. 

^iX^oTopyoi :  the  proper  term  for  strong  family  affection.  Euthym.- 
Zig.  TovTtoTi  0«pfiS>£  Kui  dumvpc»s  <pikovvT€s.  Mroffis  yhp  <l>iXias  17 
aTOfyyrjy  Koi  t^s  arofyy^s  iravrois  (tH^rjais  ^  <piko<rTOpyla. 

TJ  TifAT]  K.T.X. :  cf.  Phil.  ii.  3  *  in  holiness  of  mind  each  accounting 
other  better  than  himself.'  The  condition  and  the  result  of  true 
affection  are  that  no  one  seeks  his  own  honour  or  position,  and 
every  one  is  willing  to  give  honour  to  others.  The  word  irpotjYoJ- 
ffccrai  is  somewhat  difficult ;  naturally  it  would  mean  '  going  before/ 
'  preceding,'  and  so  it  has  been  translated,  (i) '  in  matters  of  honour 
preventing  one  another,'  being  the  first  to  show  honour :  so  Vulg. 
tfwicem  praevmienUs \  or  (2)  'leading  the  way  in  honourable 
actions':  'Love  makes  a  man  lead  others  by  the  example  of 
showing  respect  to  worth  or  saintliness,'  Liddon;  or  (3)  'surpass- 
ing one  another':  'There  is  nothing  which  makes  friends  so 
much,  as  the  earnest  endeavour  to  overcome  one's  neighbour  in 
honouring  him,'  Chrys. 

But  all  these  translations  are  somewhat  forced,  and  are  difficult, 
because  irporiyu<rBai  in  this  sense  never  takes  the  accusative.  It  is, 
in  fact,  as  admissible  to  give  the  word  a  meaning  which  it  has  not 
elsewhere,  as  a  construction  which  is  unparalleled.  A  comparison 
therefore  of  i  Thess.  v,  13 ;  Phil,  il  3  suggests  that  St.  Paul  is 
using  the  word  in  the  quite  possible,  although  otherwise  unknown, 
sense  of  ^ovfuvoi  imip^xovras,  So  apparently  RV.  (=AV.)  'in 
honour  preferring  one  another,'  and  Vaughan. 

11.  t{j  oirou^  fi,^  dKKT)poi,  'in  zeal  not  flagging';  the  words 
being  used  in  a  spiritual  sense,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  clauses. 
Zeal  in  all  our  Christian  duties  will  be  the  natural  result  of  our 
Christian  love,  and  will  in  time  foster  it.  On  6Kvrjp6s  cf.  Matt.  xxv. 
26 :  it  is  a  word  common  in  the  LXX  of  Proverbs  (vi.  6,  &c.). 

Tuirvcufiari  t^orrcs:  cf.  Acts  xviii.  25,  'fervent  in  spirit';  that  is 
the  human  spirit  instinct  with  and  inspired  by  the  Divine  Spirit. 
The  spiritual  life  is  the  source  of  the  Christian's  love :  *  And  all 
things  will  be  easy  from  the  Spirit  and  the  love,  while  thou  art 
made  to  glow  from'  both  sides,'  Chrys. 

T$  Kupiw  SouXcdorrcs.  The  source  of  Christian  zeal  is  spiritual 
life,  the  regulating  principle  our  service  to  Christ.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  find  any  very  subtle  connexion  of  thought  between 
these  clauses,  they  came  forth  eagerly  and  irregularly  from  St. 
Paul's  mind.  Kvplt^  may  have  been  suggested  by  irfcv/iari,  just  as 
below  dM»K€iv  in  one  sense  suggests  the  same  word  m  anQther 
sense, 
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•  There  is  a  very  considerable  balance  of  authority  in  favour  of  mupi^ 
(K  A  B  ELP  &c.,  Vulg.  Syrr.  Bob.,  Gr.  Fathers)  as  against  xatp^  {D  F  G, 
Latin  Fathers).  Cf.  Jer.  kp.  27  ad  Marcellam  :  illi  legant  spe  gandentes, 
tempori  servienieSy  nos  legamus  domino  servientes.  Oiig.-lat.  ad  loc.  scio 
auiem  in  nonnullis  I^inorum  exemplis  haberi  tempori  servientes:  quod 
non  mihi  vidttur  convtnienier  insertum.  The  cormption  may  have  arisen 
from  iui3  i^pco  being  confused  together,  a  confusion  which  would  be  easier 
from  reminiscences  of  such  expressions  as  £ph.  v.  16  lla'^opa^ontvoi  rdi^ 
Kaip6v. 

12.  tJ  iXiriSi  x^'^P^'^^^*  See  above  on  ver.  8.  The  Christian 
ho|)e  is  the  cause  of  that  Christian  joy  and  cheerfulness  of  dis- 
position which  is  the  grace  of  Christian  love:  cf.  i  Cor.  xiii.  7 
'  Love  .  . .  hopeth  all  things/ 

T§  6Xii|rci  Jhro^KOKTcs.  Endurance  in  persecution  is  naturally 
connected  with  the  Christian's  hope :  cf.  i  Cor.  xiii.  7  *  Love  . . . 
endureth  all  things.' 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  strongly,  even  thus  early,  persecu- 
tion as  a  characteristic  of  the  Christian's  life  in  the  world  had 
impressed  itself  on  Sl  Paul's  phraseology :  see  i  Thess.  i.  6 ;  iii. 
3,  7 ;  2  Thess.  i.  4,  6 ;  a  Cor.  i.  4,  &c. ;  Rom.  v.  3 ;  viii.  35. 

TQ  irpoacux'g  irpoaKaprcpouKTcs :  Acts.  i.  14;  ii.  42;  Col.  iv.  2. 
Persecution  again  naturally  suggests  prayer,  for  the  strength  of 
prayer  is  specially  needed  in  times  of  persecution. 

13.  TOis  y^Mx%  TWK  &yiii>K  KOiKUKouKTcs.  This  verse  contains  two 
s|)ecial  applications  of  the  principle  of  love — sharing  one's  goods 
with  fellow-Christians  in  need,  and  exercising  that  hospitality 
which  was  part  of  the  bond  which  knit  together  the  Christian  com- 
munity. With  KOAMttWiv  in  this  sense  cf.  Phil.  iv.  15;  Rom.  xv.  26; 
2  Cor.  ix.  13;  Heb.  xiii.  16. 

The  variation  Tois  ^uau  (D  F  G,  MSS.  known  to  Thcod.  Mops.,  Vulg. 
cod.  (am),  Eus.  Hist.  Mart.  Pal.y  ed.  Cnreton,  p.  i,  Hil.  Ambrstr.  Ang.)  is 
interesting.  In  the  translation  of  Origen  we  read :  Usibns  sanctorum  com- 
municantes.  Memini  in  latinis  exemplarihus  magis  haberi:  memoriis 
sanctorum  coromunicantes :  verum  nos  mc  consuetudinem  turbamus^  nee 
vcritaii  pracitidicamuSy  maximt  cum  utrumque  conveniai  aedijicationi. 
Nam  usibus  sanctorum  honeste  et  decenter,  non  quasi  stipcm  indigentibus 
praebere,  sed  censum  nostrorum  cum  ipsis  quodammodo  habere  communem^  et 
meminisse  sanctorum  sive  in  collectis  solemnilus,  sive  pro  eo,  ui  ex  recorda- 
Horn  eorum  projiciamus^  aptum  et  conveniens  videtur.  The  variation  must 
have  arisen  at  a  time  when  the  *  holy  *  were  no  longer  the  members  of  the 
community  and  fellow-Christians,  whose  bodily  wants  required  relieving, 
but  the  'saints*  of  the  past,  whose  lives  were  commemorated.  But  this 
custom  arose  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  second  century:  cf.  Mart, 
Polyc.  xviii  iv%a  <J»y  iwaror  i^fxiy  awayofitrois  iv  dyakXi&au  xal  xapq.  wapi^ti 
6  Kipiot  iwirtX-tty  r^y  rod  fiaprvpiov  alrov  ^fi^pay  ytviOXioy,  ««  T€  rf/i'  ruy 
wpoijOKrfKSreay  /iJ^fjiijy  Koi  rSiv  iitk\6vrw  Aa/crjaiy  re  kcu  Woifiaaiav :  and  the 
variations  may,  like  other  peculiarities  of  the  western  text,  easily  have  arisen 
so  soon.  We  cannot  however  lay  any  stress  on  the  passage  of  Origen,  as  it 
is  probably  due  to  Rufinus.  See  Bingham,  Ant,  xiii.  9,  5.  WH.  suggest 
that  it  was  a  clerical  error  arising  from  the  copfiisioD  of  xp  and  mn  in 
a  badly  written  papyrus  MS* 
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^iXo^cKiOK.     From  the  very  beginning  hospitality  was  recognized 
as  one  of  the  most  important  of  Christian  duties  (Heb.  xiii.  2 
I  Tim.  iii.  2 ;  Tit.  i.  8 ;  i  Pet.  iv.  9 ;  compare  also  Clem.  Rom.  §  i 

r6  fuyakourptwis  ttjs  <f>tko(«via£  vfiip  ^6os  I  §  ID  of  Abraham  dt^  nitrrih 
Kal  (piKo^tvicof  fdoBrj  avr^  vi6s  iv  y^p^  •  §  H  ^^  (^tXoffvuzv  «ea2  evcrcjSciav 
A»r  i<r»6rii   §  12  hut  islarw  «eai  <f>iXo^€viav  taaBri  'Paitfi  ff  vopvri  §  35). 

On  its  significance  in  the  early  Church  see  Ramsay,  The  Church 
in  the  Roman  Empire,  pp.  288,  368.  The  Christians  looked  upon 
themselves  as  a  body  of  men  scattered  throughout  the  world,  living 
as  aliens  amongst  strange  people,  and  therefore  bound  together 
as  the  members  of  a  body,  as  the  brethren  of  one  family.  The 
practical  realization  of  this  idea  would  demand  that  whenever  a 
Christian  went  from  one  place  to  another  he  should  find  a  home 
among  the  Christians  in  each  town  he  visited.  We  have  a  pictiu'e 
of  this  intercommunion  in  the  letters  of  Ignatius ;  we  can  learn  it 
at  an  earlier  period  from  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
(2  Cor.  iii.  i;  viii.  18,  23,  24).  One  necessary  part  of  such  inter- 
communion would  be  the  constant  carrying  out  of  the  duties 
of  hospitality.  It  was  the  unity  and  strength  which  this  inter- 
course gave  that  formed  one  of  the  great  forces  which  supported 
Christianity. 

14.  cuXoyciTc  rods  SuSKorras*  The  use  of  the  word  dc»ieciv  in  one 
sense  seems  to  have  suggested  its  use  in  another.  The  resem- 
blance to  Matt.  V.  44  is  very  close :  '  But  I  say  unto  you,  Love 
your  enemies,  and  pray  for  them  that  persecute  you.'  Emphasis 
is  added  by  the  repetition  of  the  maxim  in  a  negative  form.  Cf. 
James  iii.  9. 

16.  x^i'P^^^  |*€T&  xtk\ft6rm¥  k.t.X.  On  the  infinitive  cf.  Winer, 
§  xliii.  5  d,  p.  397,  E.  T.  But  it  seems  more  forcible  and  less 
awkward  to  take  it,  as  in  PhiL  iii.  16,  as  the  infinitive  used  for 
the  emphatic  imperative  than  to  suppose  a  change  of  construc- 
tion. 'But  that  requires  more  of  a  high  Christian  temper,  to 
rejoice  with  them  that  do  rejoice,  than  to  weep  with  them  that 
weep.  For  this  nature  itself  fulfils  perfectly :  and  there  is  none 
so  hardhearted  as  not  to  weep  over  him  that  is  in  calamity :  but 
the  other  requires  a  very  noble  soul,  so  as  not  only  to  keep  from 
envying,  but  even  to  feel  pleasure  with  the  person  who  is  in 
esteem.  And  this  is  why  we  placed  it  first.  For  there  is  nothing 
that  ties  love  so  firmly  as  sharing  both  joy  and  pain  one  with 
another,'  Chry.  ad  loc.     Cf.  Ecclus.  vii.  34. 

16.  1^  cuM  .  . .  ^porauin-cs,  *  being  harmonious  in  your  relations 
towards  one  another':  cf.  xv.  5 ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  11;  Phil.  ii.  2 ;  iv.  2. 
The  great  hindrance  to  this  would  be  having  too  high  an  estima- 
tion of  oneself:  hence  the  Apostle  goes  on  to  condemn  such 
pride. 

|fc^  rd  di|nr)Xd  ^poi^vKTCs :  cf.  xi.  20 ;  i  Cor.  xiii.  5  '  Love  vaunteth 
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not  itself,  is  not  puffed  up/  shows  how  St.  Paul  is  still  carrying  out 
the  leading  idea  of  the  passage. 

Tois  rairciKois :  prob.  neuter ;  '  allow  yourself  to  be  carried  along 
with,  give  yourself  over  to,  humble  tasks : '  *  consentinge  to  meke 
thingis,'  Wic.  The  verb  avvcmayuv  means  in  the  active  *to  lead 
along  with  one,'  hence  in  the  passive,  '  to  be  carried  away  with,'  as 
by  a  flood  which  sweeps  everything  along  with  it  (Lightfoot  on 
Gal.  ii.  13;  cf.  2  Pet.  iii.  17),  and  hence  *to  give  oneself  up  to.' 

The  neuter  seems  best  to  suit  the  contrast  with  ra  v^\a  and 
the  meaning  of  the  verb ;  but  elsewhere  in  the  N.  T.  ramwos  is 
always  masculine,  and  so  many  take  it  here :  '  make  yourselves 
equall  to  them  of  the  lower  sorte,'  Tyn.  Gov.  Genev.  *  Con- 
sentinge to  the  humble,'  Rhen.  So  Chrys. :  '  That  is,  bring  thyself 
down  to  their  humble  condition,  ride  or  walk  with  ihem ;  do  not  be 
humbled  in  mind  only,  but  help  them  also,  and  stretch  forth  thy 
hand  to  them.' 

fif)  yiKcaOc  ^p^Kifioi  irap*  lauTois  :  taken  apparently  from  Prov.  iii. 

7  fxri  1(r6i  <pp6vifios  napa  atavr^,     Cf.  Origen  non  potest  veram  sapien- 

iiam  Dei  scirCy  qui  suam  stuUiiiam  quasi  sapientiam  coliL 

,  17.  fATi^cKi  KaK^K  drrl  xaKOu  d-iro8i8<Srrcs.     Another  result  of  the 

principle  of  love.     Mat.  v.  43,  44;   i  Thess.  v.  15;  i  Pet.  iii.  9  ; 

1  Cor.  xiii.  5,  6  *  Love  .  . .  taketh  not  account  of  evil ;  rejoiceth 
not  in  unrighteousness,  but  rejoiceth  with  the  truth.' 

irpot^oufACKOi    KaXd  ^mirtoK  irdrrwv   df/OptSiruF :    cf.  Prov.   iii.   4 ; 

2  Cor.  iv.  2;  viii.  21.  *  As  nothing  causes  offence  so  much  as 
offending  men's  prejudices,  see  that  your  conduct  will  commend 
itself  as  honourable  to  men.'     Euihym.-Zig.  oh  np6s  inibti^iy  aWh 

7rp6s   didaaxuX/ay,    Koi   SoTTf   firjbfvl    Sovvai    irp6(^a<ri.v  <TKa»bakov,      This 

seems  better  than  to  lay  all  the  eniphasis  on  the  ndvnov,  as  some 
would  do. 

18.  el  %Myo.r6v,  '  if  it  be  possible,  live  peaceably  with  all  men,  at 
any  rate  as  far  as  concerns  your  part  {t6  tf  v/nwi/).'  Over  what  others 
will  do  you  can  have  no  control,  and  if  they  break  the  peace  it  is 
not  your  fault.     '  Love  seeketh  not  its  own  '  (i  Cor.  xiii.  5). 

10.  &yajn\Toi.  Added  because  of  the  difficulty  of  the  precept  not 
to  avenge  oneself. 

Wtc  t^ttok  TTJ  dpYli,  *  give  room  or  place  to  the  wrath  of  God.' 
Let  God's  wrath  punish.     Euthym.-Zig.  dWa  itupax'^pt^r^  r^r  tKdtKff 

afas  rrj  opy^  rov  Stov,  rj  Kpiaei  tov  Kvpiov.  The  meaning  of  d6T€ 
rairov  is  shown  by  Eph.  iv.  27   firjbi  didore  ronov  t^   dtajSoX^,  do  not 

give  scope  or  place  to  the  devil ;  ^  6pyf}  means  the  wrath  of  God : 
cf.  Rom.  v.  9.  That  this  is  the  right  interpretation  of  the  word  is 
shown  by  the  quotation  which  follows. 

But  other  interpretations  have  been  often  held :  dm  ronov  is 
translated  by  some,  'allow  space,  interpose  delay,'  i.e.  check  and 
restrain  your   wrath;    by   others,   'yield  to   the  anger  of  your 
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opponent ' :  neither  of  these  interpretations  suits  the  context  or 
the  Greek. 

yf^pairrai  ydp.  The  quotation  which  follows  comes  from  Deut. 
xxxii.  35,  and  resembles  the  Hebrew  *  Vengeance  is  mine  and 
recompense/  rather  than  the  LXX  fV  17/MJP9  c/cduc^o-rttf  dvranodwm  : 
and  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  more  than  either.  The  words  are 
quoted  in  the  same  form  in  Heb.  x.  30. 

20.  dXXd  *Ehy  itcik^  6  Ix^p^s  <rou  k.t.X.  Taken  from  the  LXX ;  cf. 
Prov.  XXV.  21,  22,  agreeing  exactly  with  the  text  of  B,  but  varying 
somewhat  from  that  of  AM.  The  term  cti^paiccs  irup^  clearly  means 
*  terrible  pangs  or  pains,'  cf.  Ps.  cxxxix  (cxl).  1 1  (LXX) ;  4  (5)  Ezra 
xvi.  54  Nbn  dicat  peccator  se  non  peccasst^  quoniam  car  bones  ignis 
comhurei  super  caput  eius  qui  dicit :  Non  peccavi  coram  domino  et 
gloria  ipsius.  But  with  what  purpose  are  we  to  *  heap  coals  of  fire 
on  his  head'  ?  Is  it  (i)  that  we  may  be  consoled  for  our  kind  act 
by  knowing  that  he  will  be  punished  for  his  misdeeds  ?  This  is 
impossible,  for  it  attributes  a  malicious  motive,  which  is  quite 
inconsistent  with  the  context  both  here  and  in  the  O.  T.  In  the 
latter  the  passage  proceeds,  *  And  the  Lord  shall  reward  thee/  im- 
plying that  the  deed  is  a  good  one ;  here  we  are  immediately  told 
that  we  are  not  to  be  *  overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with 
good,'  which  clearly  implies  that  we  are  to  do  what  is  for  our 
enemies'  benefit.  (2)  Coals  of  fire  must,  therefore,  mean,  as  most 
commentators  since  Augustine  have  said,  '  the  burning  pangs  of 
shame/  which  a  man  will  feel  when  good  is  returned  for  evil,  and 
which  may  produce  remorse  and  penitence  and  contrition. 
Potest  enim  fieri  ut  animus  ferus  ac  barbarus  inimici,  si  sentiat 
bmeficium  nostrum^  si  humanitatem,  si  affectum^  si  pietatem  videat^ 
compunctionem  cordis  capiat^  commissi  poenitudinem  gerat^  et  ex  hoc 
ignis  in  eo  qmdem  succendatur,  qui  eum  pro  commissi  conscientia 
torqueat  et  adurat :  et  isti  erunt  carbones  ignis ^  qui.  super  caput  eius 
ex  nostro  misericordiae  et  pietatis  opere  congregantur,  Origen. 

21.  fi^  KiKO)  uir&  Tou  KaKou  K.T.X.,  '  do  not  allow  yourself  to  be 
overcome  by  the  evil  done  to  you  and  be  led  on  to  revenge  and 
injury,  but  conquer  your  enemies'  evil  spirit  by  your  own  good 
disposition.'  A  remark  which  applies  to  the  passage  just  con- 
cluded and  shows  St.  Paul's  object,  but  is  also  of  more  general 
application. 

ON  GBEDIE^N'CE  TO  BUIjEBS. 

XIII.  1-7.  The  civil  power  has  Divine  sanction.  Its 
functions  are  to  promote  well-beings  to  punish  not  the  good 
but  the  wicked.  Hence  it  must  be  obeyed.  Obedience  to  it  is 
a  Christian  duty  and  deprives  it  of  all  its  terrors. 
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So  too  you  pay  tribute  because  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment is  God's  ordinance.  In  this  as  in  all  things  give  to  all 
their  due. 

XIIL  The  Apostle  now  passes  from  the  duties  of  the  individual 
Christian  towards  mankind  in  general  to  his  duties  in  one  definite 
sphere,  namely  towards  the  civil  rulers.  While  we  adhere  to  what 
has  been  said  about  the  absence  of  a  clearly-defined  system  or 
purpose  in  these  chapters,  we  may  notice  that  one  main  thread  of 
thought  which  runs  through  them  is  the  promotion  of  peace  in  all 
the  relations  of  life.  The  idea  of  the  civil  power  may  have  been 
suggested  by  ver.  19  of  the  preceding  chapter,  as  being  one  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Divine  wrath  and  retribution  (ver.  4) :  at  any  rate 
the  juxtaposition  of  the  two  passages  would  serve  to  remind  St. 
Paul's  readers  that  the  condemnation  of  individual  vengeance  and 
retaliation  does  not  apply  to  the  action  of  the  state  in  enforcing 
law ;  for  the  state  is  God's  minister,  and  it  is  the  just  wrath  of  God 
which  is  acting  through  it. 

We  have  evidence  of  the  use  of  w.  8-10  by  Marclon  (Tert.  adv.  Marc, 
T.  r4)  Merita  Uaqtu  totam  crtcUoris  disciplinam  principali  praecepto  eius 
conciusit,  Diliges  proximum  tanquam  te.  Hoc  iegis  suppUnuntum  si  ex  ipsa 
lege  esty  quis  sit  dens  Iegis  iam  ignoro.  On  the  rest  of  the  chapter  we  have 
no  information. 

1.  waaa  i|fuxi^ :  see  on  ii.  9.  The  Hebraism  suggests  prominently 
the  idea  of  individuality.  These  rules  apply  to  all  however 
privileged,  and  the  question  is  treated  from  the  point  of  view  of 
individual  duty. 

<$ou<riais :  abstract  for  concrete,  'those  in  authority';  cf  Luke 
xii.  II ;  Tit.  iii.  i.  6ircpcxo<So-ais  *  who  are  in  an  eminent  position,' 
defining  more  precisely  the  idea  of  i^ovaiai^:  cf.  i  Pet.  ii.  13; 
Wisdom  vi.  5. 

AiroTaaor^aOu.     Notice  the  repetition  of  words  of  similar  sound, 

vnoraaaiaOta  •  •  .  TtrayfxivM  •  •  •  ovrirao'O'd/icvof  •  •  •  dua-ayj,  and  cf. 
xii.  3. 

ou  yAp  icmv  iioutrta  ic.t.X.  The  Apostle  gives  the  reason  for 
this  obedience,  stating  it  first  generally  and  positively,  then  nega- 
tively and  specially.  No  human  authority  can  exist  except  as  the 
gift  of  God  and  springing  from  Him,  and  therefore  all  constituted 
powers  are  ordained  by  Him.  The  maxim  is  common  in  all 
Hebrew  literature,  but  is  almost  always  introduced  to  show  how 
the  Divine  power  is  greater  than  that  of  all  earthly  sovereigns,  or 
to  declare  the  obligation  of  rulers  as  responsible  for  all  they  do  to 
One  above  them.  Wisdom  vi.  i,  3  oKovaart  ovv,  fiaaiktU^  koi  avvtrtf 
fidBtn  bucaaral  ittpaTOiv  yfjr  .  .  •  ort  i^66i)  napa  tov  Kvpiov  rj  Kparrftris 
Vfjuv  Ka\  ri  ^vvaartia  iraf}6  i/^toruv  :   Enoch  xlvi.  5  *  And  he  will  put 

down  the  kings  from  their  thrones  and  kingdoms,  because  they  do 
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not  extol  and  praise  him,  nor  thankfully  acknowledge  whence  the 
kingdom  was  bestowed  upon  them' :  Jos.  Bell.Jud,  II.  viii.  7  t^  niarhv 

nap*(ftp  iraai,  /iakurra  d<  rdis  Kparovaw'  ov  yap  Bixa  6cov  nfpiyivffrOm 

Tiw  tA  rfpx€fp.  St.  Paul  adopts  the  maxim  for  a  purpose  similar  to 
that  in  which  it  is  used  in  the  last  instance,  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
subjects  to  obey  their  rulers,  because  they  are  appointed  and 
ordained  by  God. 

The  fTepondcrance  of  authority  (K  A  B  L  P  and  many  later  MSS.,  Bas. 
Chrys.)  is  decisive  for  «l  pij  vvd  0tov.  The  Western  reading  dnu  Btov  was 
a  correction  for  the  less  usual  expression  (DEFG  and  many  later  M.^S., 
Orig.  Jo.-Damasc.)>  The  reading  of  the  end  of  the  verse  should  be  ai  8i 
oZcai  6«u  6cov  rtjayiiivai  tlaiv  K  A  B  D  F  G. 

2.  bKrrc  6  din-iTa(ra<Sf&ci'os  k.t.X.  The  logical  result  of  this 
theory  as  to  the  origin  of  human  power  is  that  resistance  to  it 
is  resistance  to  the  ordering;  of  God  ;  and  hence  those  who  resist  will 
receive  irpTfia — a  judgement  or  condemnation  which  is  human,  for  it 
comes  through  human  instruments,  but  Divine  as  having  its  origin 
and  source  in  God.  There  is  no  reference  here  to  eternal  punish- 
ment. 

3.  01  Y&p  apxoKTcs.  The  plural  shows  that  the  Apostle  is 
speaking  quite  generally.  He  is  arguing  out  the  duty  of  obeying 
rulers  on  general  principles,  deduced  from  the  fact  that  *  the  state  ' 
exists  for  a  beneficent  end  ;  he  is  not  arguing  from  the  special 
condition  or  circumstances  of  any  one  state.  The  social  organism, 
as  a  modern  writer  might  say,  is  a  power  on  the  side  of  good. 

T^  dyaOw  <fpY^ '  cf.   ii.  7  ^^^^  f^^  '^^^^  xmopovriv  tpyov  dyaOov,     In 

both  passages  tpyov  is  used  collectively ;  there  it  means  the  scene 
of  a  man's  actions,  here  the  collective  work  of  the  state.  For  the 
subject  cf.  I  Tim.  ii.  i,  2  :  we  are  to  pray  *for  kings  and  all  in 
authority  that  we  may  lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life  in  all  godli- 
ness and  honesty.' 

The  singular  r^  &ya$&  tpTf  dXXd,  t^  kok^  is  read  by  K  A  B  D  F  G  P,  Boh. 
Vulg.  {boni  operis  sed  mali\  Clem.-Alex.  Ircn.-lat.  Tert.  Orig  -lat.  Jo.- 
Damasc.  Later  MSS.  with  EL,  Syrr,  Arm.,  Chrys.  Thdrt.  read  rSiv  &ya$av 
tpyotv  .  .  .  KaKw.  Hort  suggests  an  emendation  of  Patrick  Young,  r^ 
&ya$o4py^f  which  has  some  support  apparently  from  the  Aeth.  ei  qui  facit 
bonum :  but  the  antithesis  with  kok^  makes  this  correction  improbable. 

OAcis  S^  .  . .  ^{ouaiaK ;  The  construction  is  more  pointed  if  these 
words  are  made  a  question. 

As  the  state  exists  for  a  good  end,  if  you  lead  a  peaceable  life 
you  will  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  civil  power. 

4.  eeoo  yAp  SidKoi/6s  iori.  Fem.  to  agree  with  ffovo-w,  which 
throughout  is  almost  personified.  <roi,  *  for  thee,'  ethical,  for  thy 
advantage,  els  tA  dyaO^K,  *  for  the  good,'  to  promote  good,  existing 
for  a  good  end. 

T^K  fAdxaipav.  The  sword  is  the  symbol  of  the  executive  and 
criminal  jurisdiction  of  a  magistrate,  and  is  therefore  used  of  the 
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power  of  punishing   inherent   in  the  government     So  Ulpian, 
Digest,  i.  1 8.  6.  §  8  ;  Tac.  Hist,  iii.  68  ;  Dio  Cassius,  xlii.  27. 

cK^os  CIS  Vy^^  '  inflicting  punishment  or  vengeance  so  as  to 
exhibit  wrath,'  namely  the  Divine  wrath  as  administered  by  the 
ruler  who  is  God's  agent  (cf.  ver.  2  and  xii.  19).  The  repetition  of 
the  phrase  e<oG  duijcovor  with  both  sides  of  the  sentence  emphasizes 
the  double  purpose  of  the  state.  It  exists  positively  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  community,  negatively  to  check  evil  by  the  infliction 
of  punishment,  and  both  these  functions  are  derived  from  God. 

5.  8i^:  rulers,  because  as  God's  ministers  they  have  a  Divine 
order  and  purpose,  are  to  be  obeyed,  not  only  because  they  have 
power  over  men,  but  also  because  it  is  right,  d«a  m^ar  wv^'Ai^w  (cf. 
ii.  15,  ix.  i). 

6.  Sid  TouTo  Y^  Kai,  sc.  hui  r^v  awtiiijfruf :  '  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  also.'  St.  Paul  is  appealing  to  a  principle  which  his  readers 
will  recognize.  It  is  apparently  an  admitted  rule  of  the  Christian 
communities  that  taxes  are  to  be  paid,  and  he  points  out  that  the 
principle  is  thus  recognized  of  the  moral  duty  of  obeying  rulers. 
That  he  could  thus  appeal  to  a  recognized  practice  seems  to  imply 
that  the  words  of  our  Lord  (Luke  xx.  20-25)  had  moulded  the 
habits  of  the  early  Church,  and  this  suggestion  is  corroborated  by 
ver.  7  (see  the  longer  note  below). 

XciToufyyoi,  'God's,  ministers.*  Although  the  word  is  used  in 
a  purely  secular  sense  of  a  servant,  whether  of  an  individual  or  of 
a  community  (i  Kings  x.  5 ;  Eccius.  x.  2),  yet  the  very  definite 
meaning  which  Xttrovfrytts  ecotJ  had  acquired  (Eccius  vii.  30;  Heb. 
viii.  2  ;  see  especially  the  note  on  Rom.  xv.  1 6)  adds  emphasis  to 
St.  Paul's  expression. 

irfMxrKOfn-cpouKTcs  must  apparently  be  taken  absolutely  (as  in 
Xen.  IlelL  VII.  v.  14),  *  persevering  faithfully  in  their  office,'  and 
CIS  o^M  TOUTO  gives  the  purpose  of  the  office,  the  same  as  that 
ascribed  above  to  the  state.  These  words  cannot  be  taken  im- 
mediately with  npoaKOfrrtpovyTMs,  for  that  verb,  as  in  xii.  13,  seems 
always  to  govern  the  dative. 

7.  St.  Paul  concludes  this  subject  and  leads  on  to  the  next  by 
a  general  maxim  which  covers  all  the  different  points  touched 
upon  :  *  Pay  each  one  his  due.' 

T$  T^y  ^po¥f  sc.  atraiTovvTi,  if^pof  is  the  tribute  paid  by  a  subject 
nation  (Luke  xx.  22  ;  i  Mace.  x.  33),  while  tc'Xos  represents  the 
customs  and  dues  which  would  in  any  case  be  paid  for  the  support 
of  the  civil  government  (Matt.  xvii.  25 ;  i  Mace.  x.  31). 

^^os  is  the  respectful  awe  which  is  felt  for  one  who  has  power 
in  his  hands ;  Tifir}v  honour  and  reverence  paid  to  a  ruler :  cf.  i  Pet 

ii.  1 7  t6v  0€6v  <l>op€ia6f  rhv  ^rrikia  ri/jiarc. 

A  Strange  interpretation  of  this  verse  may  be  seen  in  the 
Gnostic  book  entitled  lIiW«  '^^(iiUiy  p.  294,  ed.  Schwartze. 
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The  Church  and  the  Civil  Power. 

The  motive  which  impelled  St.  Paul  to  write  this  section  of  the 
Epistle  has  (like  so  many  other  questions)  been  discussed  at  great 
length  with  the  object  of  throwing  light  on  the  composition  of  the 
Roman  Church,  If  the  opinion  which  has  been  propounded  already 
in  reference  to  these  chapters  be  correct,  it  will  be  obvious  that 
here  as  elsewhere  St.  Paul  is  writing,  primarily  at  any  rate,  with 
a  view  to  the  st^e  of  the  Church  as  a  whole,  not  to  the  particular 
circumstances  of  the  Roman  community:  it  being  recognized  at 
the  same  time  that  questions  which  agitated  the  whole  Christian 
world  would  be  likely  to  be  reflected  in  what  was  already  an 
important  centre  of  Christianity.  Whether  this  opinion  be  correct 
or  not  must  depend  partly,  of  course,  on  our  estimate  of  the 
Epistle  as  a  whole ;  but  if  it  be  assumed  to  be  so,  the  character  of 
this  passage  will  amply,  support  it.  There  is  a  complete  absence  of 
any  reference  to  particular  circumstances :  the  langiiage  is  through- 
out general:  there  is  a  studied  avoidance  of  any  special  terms; 
direct  commands  such  as  might  arise  from  particular  circumstances 
are  not  given :  but  general  principles  applicable  to  any  period  or 
place  are  laid  down.  As  elsewhere  in  this  Epistle,  St.  Paul, 
influenced  by  his  past  experiences,  or  by  the  questions  which  were 
being  agitated  around  him,  or  by  the  fear  of  difficulties  which  he 
foresaw  as  likely  to  arise,  lays  down  broad  general  principles, 
applying  to  the  affairs  of  life  the  spirit  of  Christianity  as  he  has 
elucidated  it. 

But  what  were  the  questions  that  were  in  the  air  when  he  wrote  ? 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  primarily  they  would  be  those 
current  in  the  Jewish  nation  concerning  the  lawfulness  of  paying 
taxes  and  otherwise  recognizing  the  authority  of  a  foreign  ruler. 
When  our  Lord  was  asked,  *  Is  it  lawful  to  give  tribute  to  Caesar 
or  no?'  (Matt.  xxii.  18  f. ;  Luke  xx.  22  f.),  a  burning  question 
was  at  once  raised.  Starting  from  the  express  command  '  thou 
mayest  not  put  a  foreigner  over  thee,  which  is  not  thy  brother ' 
(Deut.  xvii.  15),  and  from  the  idea  of  a  Divine  theocracy,  a  large 
section  of  the  Jews  had  refused  to  recognize  or  pay  taxes  to  the 
Roman  government.  Judas  the  Gaulonite,  who  said  that  'the 
census  was  nothing  else  but  downright  slavery '  (Jos.  AnL  XVIIL 
i.  i),  or  Theudas  (ibid.  XX.  v.  i),  or  Eleazar,  who  is  represented 
as  saying  that  'we  have  long  since  made  up  our  minds  not  to 
serve  the  Romans  or  any  other  man,  but  God  alone  {^BelL  Jud, 
VIL  viii.  6),  may  all  serve  as  instances  of  a  tendency  which  was 
very  wide  spread.  Nor  was  this  spirit  confined  to  the  Jews  of 
Palestine ;  elsewhere,  both  in  Rome  and  in  Alexandria,  riots  had 
occurred.    Nor  again  was  it  unlikely  that  Christianity  would  be 
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affected  by  it.  A  good  deal  of  the  phraseology  of  the  early 
Christians  was  derived  from  the  Messianic  prophecies  of  the 
O.  T.,  and  these  were  always  liable  to  be  taken  in  that 
purely  material  sense  which  our  Lord  had  condemned.  The  fact 
that  St.  Luke  records  the  question  of  the  disciples,  '  Lord,  dost 
thou  at  this  time  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel  ? '  (Acts  i.  6)  seems 
to  imply  that  such  ideas  were  current,  and  the  incident  at  Thessalo- 
nica,  where  St.  Paul  himself,  because  he  preached  the  *  kingdom/ 
was  accused  of  preaching  '  another  king,  one  Jesus/  shows  how 
liable  even  he  was  to  misinterpretation.  These  instances  are  quite 
sufficient  to  explain  how  the  question  was  a  real  one  when  St. 
Paul  wrote,  and  why  it  had  occupied  his  thoughts.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  refer  it  either  to  Ebionite  dualistic  views  (so  Baur), 
which  would  involve  an  anachronism,  or  to  exaggerated  Gentile 
ideas  of  Christian  liberty ;  we  have  no  record  that  these  were  ever 
perverted  in  this  direction. 

Two  considerations  may  have  specially  influenced  St.  Paul  to 
discuss  the  subject  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  The  first  was 
the  known  fact  of  the  turbulence  of  the  Roman  Jews ;  a  fact  which 
would  be  brought  before  him  by  his  intercourse  with  Priscilla  and 
Aquila.  This  may  illustrate  just  the  degree  of  local  reference  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  We  have  emphasized  more  than  once 
the  fact  that  we  cannot  argue  anything  from  such  passages  as  this 
as  to  the  state  of  the  Roman  community ;  but  St.  Paul  would  not 
write  in  the  air,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  Jewish 
population  in  Rome  gained  from  political  refugees  would  be  just 
sufficient  to  suggest  this  topic.  A  second  cause  which  would  lead 
him  to  introduce  it  would  be  the  fascination  which  he  felt  for  the 
power  and  position  of  Rome,  a  fascination  which  has  been  already 
illustrated  (Introduction,  §  i). 

It  must  be  remembered  that  when  this  Epistle  was  written  the 
Roman  Empire  had  never  appeared  in  the  character  of  a  persecutor. 
Persecution  had  up  to  this  time  always  come  from  the  Jews  or  from 
popular  riots.  To  St.  Paul  the  magistrates  who  represented 
the  Roman  power  had  always  been  associated  with  order  and 
restraint.  The  persecution  of  Stephen  had  probably  taken  place 
in  the  absence  of  the  Roman  governor :  it  was  at  the  hands  of  the 
Jewish  king  Herod  that  James  the  brother  of  John  had  perished : 
at  Paphos,  at  Thessalonica,  at  Corinth,  at  Ephesus,  St.  Paul  had 
found  the  Roman  officials  a  restraining  power  and  all  his  experience 
would  support  the  statements  that  he  makes :  '  The  rulers  are  not 
a  terror  to  the  good  work,  but  to  the  evil : '  *  He  is  a  minister  of 
God  to  thee  for  good : '  *  He  is  a  minister  of  God,  an  avenger  for 
wrath  to  him  that  doeth  evil.'  Nor  can  any  rhetorical  point  be 
made  as  has  been  attempted  from  the  fact  that  Nero  was  at  this 
time  the  ruler  of  the  Empire.   It  may  be  doubted  how  far  the  vices 
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of  a  ruler  like  Nero  seriously  affected  the  well-being  of  the 
provincials,  but  at  any  rate  when  these  words  were  written  the 
world  was  enjoying  the  good  government  and  bright  hopes  of 
Nero's  Quinquennium. 

The  true  relations  of  Christianity  to  the  civil  power  had  been 
laid  down  by  our  Lord  when  He  had  said  :  '  My  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world/  and  again :  '  Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  be 
Caesar's  and  to  God  the  things  that  be  God's.'  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  St.  Paul  had  not  these  words  in  his  mind  when  he 
wrote  ver.  7,  especially  as  the  coincidences  with  the  moral  teaching 
of  our  Lord  are  numerous  in  these  chapters.  At  any  rale,  starting 
from  this  idea  he  works  out  the  principles  which  must  lie  at  the 
basis  of  Christian  politics,  that  the  State  is  divinely  appointed,  or 
permitted  by  God ;  that  its  end  is  beneficent ;  and  that  the  spheres 
of  Church  and  State  are  not  identical. 

It  has  been  remarked  that,  when  St.  Paul  wrote,  his  experience 
might  have  induced  him  to  estimate  too  highly  the  merits  of  the 
Roman  {government.  But  although  later  the  relation  of  the  Church 
to  the  Slate  changed,  the  principles  of  the  Church  did  not.  In 
I  Tim.  ii.  I,  2  the  Apostle  gives  a  very  clear  command  to  pray  for 
those  in  authority :  '  I  exhort  therefore,  first  of  all,  that  supplications, 
prayers,  intercessions,  thanksgivings,  be  made  for  all  men :  for 
kings  and  all  that  are  in  high  place ;  that  we  may  lead  a  (ranquil 
and  quiet  life  in  all  godliness  and  gravity ' ;  so  also  in  Titus  iii.  i 
'  Put  them  in  mind  to  be  in  subjection  to  rulers,  to  authorities.' 
When  these  words  were  written,  the  writer  had  to  some  extent  at 
any  rate  experienced  the  Roman  power  in  a  very  different  aspect. 
Still  more  important  is  the  evidence  of  i  Peter.  It  was  certainly 
written  at  a  time  when  persecution,  and  that  of  an  official  character, 
had  begun,  yet  the  commands  of  St.  Paul  are  repeated  and  with 
even  greater  emphasis  (i  Pet.  ii.  13-17). 

The  sub- Apostolic  literature  will  illustrate  this.  Clement  is  writing  to  the 
Corinthians  jast  after  successive  periods  of  persecution,  yet  he  includes 
a  prayer  of  the  character  which  he  would  himself  deliver,  in  the  as  yet 
unsystematized  services  of  the  day,  on  behalf  of  secular  mlers.  *  Give 
concord  and  peace  to  us  and  to  all  that  dwell  on  the  earth  . . .  while  we 
render  obedience  to  Thine  Almighty  and  most  excellent  Name,  and  to  our 
rulers  and  governors  upon  the  earth.  Thou,  Lord  and  Master,  hast  given 
them  the  power  of  sovereignty  through  Thine  excellent  and  unspeakable 
might,  that  we,  knowing  the  glory  and  honour  which  Thou  hast  given  them, 
may  submit  ourselves  unto  them,  in  nothing  resisting  Thy  will.  Grant  unto 
them  therefore,  O  Lord,  health,  peace,  concord,  stability,  that  they  may 
administer  the  government  which  Thou  hast  given  them  without  failure. 
For  Thou,  O  heavenly  Master,  King  of  the  ages,  givest  to  the  sons  of  men 
glory  and  honour  and  power  over  all  things  that  are  upon  the  earth.  Do 
Thou.  Lord,  direct  their  counsel  according  to  that  which  is  good  and  well- 
pleasing  in  Thy  sight.'  Still  more  significant  is  the  letter  of  Polycarp,  which 
was  written  very  shortly  after  he  had  met  Ignatius  on  his  road  to  martyrdom ; 
in  it  he  emphasizes  the  Christian  custom  by  combining  the  command  to  pray 
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for  rulers  with  that  to  love  onr  enemies.  '  Pray  also  for  kings  and  powers 
and  princes  and  for  them  that  persecute  and  hate  yon  and  for  the  enemies  of 
the  cross,  that  your  fruit  may  be  manifest  among  all  men  that  ye  may  be 
perfect  in  Him/    (Clem.  Rom.  Ix,  Ixi ;  Polyc.  ad  Phi/,  xii.) 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  further  instances  of  a  custom  which  prevailed 
extensively  or  universally  in  the  early  Church.  It  became  a  commonplace 
of  apologists  (Just.  Mart.  A/o/.  i  17 ;  Athenagoras,  Leg;  xxxvii ;  llieophilus, 
i.  1 1 ;  Tertullian,  Aj^L  30,  39,  adScap.  2  ;  Dion.  Alex,  ap  Eus.  JI.  E.  VII.  xi ; 
Amob.  iv.  36)  and  is  found  in  all  liturgies  (cf.  Const.  Ap.  viii.  12). 

One  particular  phase  in  the  interpretation  of  this  chapter  demands  a  passing 
notice..  In  the  hands  of  the  Jacobean  and  Caroline  divines  it  was  held  to 
support  the  doctrine  of  Passive  Obedience.  This  doctrine  has  taken  a  variety 
of  forms.  Some  held  that  a  Monarchy  as  opposed  to  a  Republic  is  the  only 
scriptural  form  of  government,  others  that  a  legitimate  line  alone  has  this 
divine  right.  A  more  modified  type  of  this  teaching  may  be  represented  by 
a  sermon  of  Bishop  Berkeley  {Passive  Obedience  or  the  Christian  Doctrine 
of  not  resisting  the  supreme  power,  proved  and  vindicated  upon  the  principles 
of  the  law  of  ncUure  in  a  discourse  delivered  at  the  College  Chapel ^  171a. 
IVorkSj  iiL  p.  lof ).  He  takes  as  his  text  Rom.  xiii.  a  *  Whosoever  resistcth 
the  Power,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God.'  He  begins  '  It  is  not  my  design 
to  inquire  into  the  particular  nature  of  the  government  and  constitution  of 
these  kingdoms.'  He  then  proceeds  by  assuming  that '  there  is  in  every  civil 
community,  somewhere  or  other,  placed  a  supreme  power  of  making  laws, 
and  enforcing  the  observation  of  them.'  His  main  purpose  is  to  prove  that 
'Loyalty  is  a  moral  virtue,  and  thou  shalt  not  resist  the  supreme  power, 
a  role  or  law  of  nature,  the  least  breach  whereof  hath  the  inherent  stain  of 
moral  turpitude.'  And  he  places  it  on  the  same  level  as  the  commandments 
which  St.  Paul  quotes  in  this  same  chapter. 

Bishop  Berkeley  represents  the  doctrine  of  Passive  Obedience  as  expounded 
in  its  most  philosophical  form.  But  he  does  not  notice  the  main  difficulty. 
St  Paul  gives  no  directions  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done  when  there  is 
a  conflict  of  authority.  In  his  day  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  rule  of 
Caesar  was  supreme  and  had  become  legitimate:  all  that  he  had  to  con- 
demn was  an  incorrect  view  of  the  '  kingdom  of  heaven '  as  a  theocracy 
established  on  earth,  whether  it  were  held  by  Jewish  zealots  or  by  Christians. 
He  does  not-  discuss  the  question,  '  if  there  were  two  claimants  for  the 
Empire  which  should  be  supported?'  for  it  was  not  a  practical  difficulty 
when  he  wrote.  So  Bishop  Berkeley,  by  his  use  of  the  expression  *  some- 
where or  other,'  equally  evades  the  difficulty.  Almost  always  when  there  is 
a  rebellion  or  a  civil  war  the  question  at  issue  is,  Who  is  the  rightful 
governor?  which  is  the  power  ordained  by  God  ? 

But  there  is  a  side  of  the  doctrine  of  Passive  Obedience  which  requires 
emphasis,  and  which  was  illustrated  by  the  Christianity  of  the  first  three 
centuries.  The  early  Christians  were  subject  to  a  power  which  required 
them  to  do  that  which  was  forbidden  bv  their  religion.  To  that  extent 
and  within  those  limits  they  could  not  and  did  not  obey  it ;  but  they  never 
encouraged  in  any  way  resistance  or  rebellion.  In  all  things  indifferent  the 
Christian  conformed  to  existing  law ;  he  obeyed  the  law  *  not  only  because  of 
the  wrath,  but  also  for  conscience  sake.'  He  only  disobeyed  when  it  was 
necessary  to  do  so  for  conscience  sake.  The  point  of  importance  is  the 
detachment  of  the  two  spheres  of  activity.  The  Church  and  the  State  are 
looked  upon  as  different  bodies,  each  with  a  different  work  to  perform.  To 
designate  this  or  that  form  of  government  as  *  Christian,'  and  support  it  on 
these  grounds,  would  have  been  quite  alien  to  the  whole  spirit  of  those  days. 
The  Church  must  influence  the  world  by  its  hold  on  the  hearts  and  consciences 
of  individuals,  and  in  that  way,  and  not  by  political  power,  will  the 
Kingdom  of  God  come. 
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XIII.  8-10.  There  is  one  debt  which  the  Christian  must 
always  be  paying  but  never  can  discharge,  that  of  love.  All 
particular  precepts  are  summed  up  in  that  of  love^  which 
makes  injury  to  any  man  impossible. 

8.  St.  Paul  passes  from  our  duties  towards  superiors  to  that  one 
principle  which  must  control  our  relations  towards  all  men,  love.  In 
zii.  9  the  principle  of  love  is  introduced  as  the  true  solution  of  all 
difficulties  which  may  arise  from  rivalry  in  the  community;  here  it 
is  represented  as  at  the  root  of  all  regulations  as  to  our  relations  to 
others  in  any  of  the  affairs  of  life. 

ftv)Scn  fii)S^K  6^i\cT«  must  be  imperative  as  the  negatives  show. 
It  sums  up  negatively  the  results  of  the  previous  verse  and  suggests 
the  transition,  *  Pay  every  one  their  due  and  owe  no  man  anything.' 

ct  |i^  T^  dyair^  dXXi^Xous :  '  Let  your  only  debt  that  is  unpaid 
be  that  of  love — a  debt  which  you  should  always  be  attempting  to 
discharge  in  full,  but  will  never  succeed  in  discharging/  Permanere 
tamen  et  nunquam  cessare  a  nobis  debiium  caritatis  :  hoc  enim  et  quth- 
tidie  solvere  et  semper  debere  expedit  nobis,  Orig.  By  this  pregnant 
expression  St.  Paul  suggests  both  the  obligation  of  love  and  the 
impossibility  of  fulfilling  it.  This  is  more  forcible  than  to  suppose 
a  change  in  the  meaning  of  o^ciXcrf :  '  Owe  no  man  anything,  only 
ye  ought  to  love  one  another.' 

6  yip  dyairwK  K.T.X.  gives  the  reason  why  '  love '  is  so  important : 
if  a  man  truly  loves  another  he  has  fulfilled  towards  him  the  whole 
law.  v6iu>v  is  not  merely  the  Jewish  law,  although  it  is  from  it  that 
the  illustrations  that  follow  are  taken,  but  law  as  a  principle.  Just 
as  in  the  relations  of  man  and  God  vltms  has  been  substituted  for 
v6ikOiy  so  between  man  and  man  ayairn  takes  the  place  of  definite 
legal  relations.  The  perfect  irc7rX^p6>Kcir  implies  that  the  fulfilment 
is  already  accomplished  simply  in  the  act  of  love. 

9.  St.  Paul  gives  instances  of  the  manner  in  which  *  love '  fulfils 
law.  No  man  who  loves  another  will  injure  him  by  adultery,  by 
murder,  by  theft,  &c.  They  are  all  therefore  summed  up  in  the 
one  maxim  '  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,'  as  indeed 
they  were  also  in  the  Old  Covenant. 

The  AV.  adds  after  oh  ic\(iffus  in  this  verse  oh  tfrtvioftaprvpifiatis  from  the 
O.  T.  with  N  P  &c.,  Boh.  &c.,  as  against  A  B  D  E  F  G  L  &c.,  Vulg.  codd.  and 
most  Fathers,  iv  ry  before  dyarqatts  is  omitted  by  B  F  G.  For  atavrov  of 
the  older  MSS.  (N  A  B  D  £],  later  MSS.  read  iavrSy,  both  here  and  elsewhere. 
In  late  Greek  iavT6v  became  habitually  ased  for  all  persons  in  the  reflexive, 
and  scribes  substituted  the  form  most  usual  to  them. 

The  order  of  the  commandments  is  different  from  that  in  the  Hebrew  text 
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both  in  Exodns  xx.  13  and  Dent.  v.  17,  namely,  (6)  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder, 
(7.)  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,  (8)  Thou  shalt  not  steal.  The  MSS. 
of  the  LXX  vary :  in  Exodus  B  reads  7,  8,  6,  A  F  6,  7,  8 :  in  Deut.  B  reads 
7,  6,  8  (the  order  here\  A  F  6,  7,  8.  The  order  of  Romans  is  that  also  of 
Luke  xviii.  30 ;  James  ii.  1 1 ;  Philo  De  Decalogo ;  Clem  -Alex.  Strom,  vi.  z6. 

Kai  ci  Tis  Mpa  shows  that  St.  Paul  in  this  selection  has  only 
taken  instances  and  that  he  does  not  mean  merely  to  give  a  sum- 
ming up  of  the  Jewish  law. 

dKaKc^aXaioCrai :  a  rhetorical  term  used  of  the  summing  up  of 
a  speech  or  argument,  and  hence  of  including  a  large  number  of 
separate  details  under  one  head.  As  used  in  £ph.  i.  10  of  God 
summing  up  all  things  in  Christ  it  became  a  definite  theological 
term,  represented  in  Latin  by  recapitulatio  (Iren.  III.  xxii.  2). 

^Ayaih^iTcis  t^v  irXT|<7ioi^  aoo  &s  ^airn$K.  Taken  from  Leviticus 
xix.  18  where  it  sums  up  a  far  longer  list  of  commandments.  It 
is  quoted  Malt.  xxii.  39;  Mark  xii.  31 ;  Luke  x.  27;  Gal.  v.  14; 
James  ii.  8  where  it  is  called  jSumXiicur  v6\x.r\^, 

10.  4  &Y^'>"1  *  *  ■  ^^  ^pY<ilcTai.  Love  fulfils  all  law,  because  no 
one  who  loves  another  will  do  him  any  ill  by  word  or  deed.  These 
words  sum  up  what  has  been  said  at  greater  length  in  i  Cor.  xiii. 
4-6. 

irXi^pw|i,a,  *  complete  fulfilment.'  The  meaning  of  »rX.  here  is 
given  by  ver.  9  *  He  that  loveth  his  neighbour  has  fulfilled  (»r€frX»}- 
poKfy)  law,  therefore  love  is  the  fulfilment  (v\i\p^yA)  of  law. 


The  History  of  the  word  ayivfi* 

There  are  three  words  in  Greek  all  of  which  may  be  translated  by  the 
English  '  love/  ipdw,  <pi\4o>f  dyandu.  Of  these  ip&u  with  its  cognate  form 
fpofMi  was  originally  associated  with  the  sexual  passion  and  was  thence 
transferred  to  any  strong  passionate  affection ;  <f>t\4a}  was  used  rather  of 
warm  domestic  affection,  and  so  of  the  love  of  master  and  servant,  of  parents 
and  children,  of  husband  and  wife ;  in  Homer,  of  the  love  of  the  gods  for 
men.  ipdy  is  combined  with  iwiOvfifiv  and  contrasted  with  <^iXuy  as  in 
Xen.  Hf^r.  xi.  11  aiffrt  oi /lufov  <pi\oto  hv  uK\d  koI  ip^o.  One  special  use 
of  I/nl;  and  4pd<u  must  be  referred  to,  namely,  the  Platcnic.  The  intensity 
and  strength  of  human  passion  seemed  to  Plato  to  represent  most  adequately 
the  love  of  the  soul  for  higher  things,  and  so  the  philosophic  €pwi  was  used 
for  the  highest  human  desire,  that  for  true  knowledge,  true  virtue,  true 
immortality. 

The  distinction  of  <fH\4aj  and  dyandoj  much  resembled  that  between  amo 
and  dili^.  The  one  expressed  greater  affection,  the  other  greater  esteem. 
So  Dio  Cassius  xliv.  48  i<pikt\aa.Tt  avrhv  dis  varipa  kclL  {ifamjaart  e&y  thtp- 
yinjv;  and  John  xxi.  15-17  ^4y€i  air^  wdXiv  Mrfpov,  %noiv  Ionxi'ov, 
dfav^t  fit;  Xiyti  ai/r^,  Nai,  Kvptf  av  cUSas  6ti  tptXu  ae  k.t.K.  (see  Trench, 
Syn.  §  xii).  It  is  significant  that  no  distinction  is  absolute;  but  <piK4«o 
occasionally,  still  more  rarely  dyavdw,  are  both  used  incorrectly  of  the 
sexual  passion.  There  is  too  close  a  connexion  between  the  different  forms 
of  human  affection  to  allow  any  rigid  distinction  to  be  made  in  the  use  of 
words. 

When  these  words  were  adopted  into  Hellenistic  Greek,  a  gradual  change 
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was  made  in  their  use.  kp6»  and  its  co;itiate8  are  very  rarely  nsed,  and 
almost  invariably  in  a  bad  sense.  In  th^  N.  T.  they  do  not  occur  at  all.  the 
word  iinBvfjLioj  being  employed  instead.  Yet  occasionally,  even  in  biblical 
and  ecclesiastical  Greek,  the  higher  sense  of  the  Platonic  tpw  finds  a  place 
(Prov.  iv.  6 ;  Wisdom  viiL  2  ;  Justin,  Dial.  8,  p.  325  B  ;  Clem.- Alex.  CoA, 
II,  p.  90 ;  see  Lightfoot,  Ignatius  ad  Rom,  vii.  2).  Between  dTairdw  and 
^\kw  a  decided  preference  was  shown  for  the  former.  It  occurs  about 
268  times  (Hatch  and  Redpath)  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases  as  a 
translation  of  the  Hebrew  3nK ;  ^iKioi  about  twelve  times  (Trommius),  ex- 
cluding its  use  as  equivalent  to  osculor.  This  choice  was  largely  due  to  the 
use  of  the  Hebrew  word  to  express  the  love  of  God  to  man,  and  of  man  to 
God  (Deut.  xxiii.  5;  xxx.  6;  Hosea  iii.  i);  it  was  felt  that  the  greater 
amount  of  intellectual  desire  and  the  greater  severity  implied  in  aTairdw  fitted 
it  better  than  <^\in  for  this  purpose.  But  while  it  was  elevated  in  meaning 
it  was  also  broadened ;  it  is  used  not  only  of  the  love  of  father  and  son,  of 
husband  and  wife,  but  also  of  the  love  of  Samson  for  Delilah  (Jud.  xvi.  4) 
and  of  Hosea's  love  for  his  adulterous  wife  (Hos.  iii.  i).  Nor  can  there  be  any 
doubt  that  to  Hebrew  writers  there  was  in  a  pure  love  of  God  or  of  righteous- 
ness something  of  the  intensity  which  is  the  highest  characteristic  ot  human 
passion  (Is.  Ixii.  5}.  irptmiM  in  the  LXX  corresponds  in  all  its  characteristics 
to  the  English  '  love.* 

But  not  only  did  the  LXX  use  modify  the  meaning  of  d7airaai,  it  created 
a  new  word  d7dvi7.  Some  method  was  required  of  expressing  the  conception 
which  was  gradually  Rowing  up.  "^wr  had  too  sordid  associations.  ^tXia 
was  tried  (Wisdom  vii.  14;  viii.  18),  but  was  felt  to  be  inadequate.  The 
language  of  the  Song  of  Solomon  created  the  demand  for  6rfanj,  (2  Kings 
I  or  2  times ;  Ecclesiastei  2 ;  Canticles  1 1 ;  Wisdom  2 ;  Ecclus.  i ;  Jeremiah  1 ; 
Ps.  Sol.  I.) 

The  N.T.  reproduces  the  usage  of  the  LXX,  but  somewhat  modified. 
While  d7airaa;  is  used  138  times,  ^iXcw  is  used  in  this  sense  22  times  (15  in 
St.  John's  Gospel) ;  generally  when  special  emphasis  has  to  be  laid  on  the 
relations  of  father  and  son.  But  the  most  marked  change  is  in  the  use  of 
d7ain7.  It  is  never  used  in  the  Classical  writers,  only  occasionally  in  the 
LXX ;  in  early  Christian  writers  its  use  becomes  habitual  and  general. 
Nothing  could  show  more  clearly  that  a  new  principle  has  been  ereated  than 
this  creation  of  a  new  word. 

In  the  Vulgate  dTdin;  is  sometimes  rendered  by  dilectio,  sometimes  by 
caritas\  to  this  inconsistency  are  due  the  variations  in  the  English 
Authorized  Version.  The  word  caritas  passed  into  English  ii^  the  Middle 
Ages  (for  details  see  Eng.  Diet,  sub  voc.)  in  the  form  'charity/  and  was  for 
some  time  used  to  correspond  to  most  of  the  meanings  of  d7dvi7 ;  but  as  the 
English  Version  was  inconsistent  and  no  corresponding  verb  existed  the 
usage  did  not  remain  wide.  In  spite  of  its  rete:itionin  i  Cor.  xiii.  'charity* 
became  confined  in  all  ordinary  phraseology  to  'benevolence/  and  the 
Revised  Version  was  compelled  to  make  the  usage  of  the  New  Testament 
consistent. 

Whatever  loss  there  may  have  been  in  association  and  in  the  rhythm  of 
well-known  passages,  there  is  an  undoubted  gain.  The  history  of  the  word 
d7airda;  is  that  of  the  collection  under  one  head  of  various  conceptions  which 
were  at  any  rate  partially  separated,  and  the  usage  of  the  N.  T.  shows  that 
the  distinction  which  has  to  be  made  is  not  between  iptKica,  dyaimw  and 
ipoMf  but  between  d7dir7  and  iniBvpua.  The  English  language  makes  this 
distinction  between  the  affection  or  passion  in  any  form,  and  a  purely  animal 
desire,  quite  plain ;  although  it  may  be  obliterated  at  times  by  a  natural 
euphemism.  But  setting  aside  this  distinction  which  must  be  occasionally 
present  to  the  mind,  but  which  need  not  be  often  spoken  of,  Christianity  does 
not  shrink  from  declaring  that  in  all  forms  of  human  passion  and  affection 
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which  are  not  purely  animal  there  is  present  that  same  love  which  in  its 
highest  and  most  pare  development  forms  the  essence  and  snm  of  the 
Christian  religion.  This  affection,  however  perverted  it  may  be,  Christianity 
does  not  condemn,  but  so  far  as  may  be  elevates  and  purifies. 


The  Christian  Teaching  on  Love. 

The  somewhat  lengthy  history  just  given  of  the  word  oyawi;  is 
a  suitable  introduction  to  the  history  of  an  idea  which  forms  a  fun- 
damental principle  of  all  Christian  thought. 

The  duty  of  love  in  some  form  or  other  had  been  a  common- 
place of  moral  teaching  in  times  long  before  Christianity  and  in 
many  different  places.  Isolated  maxims  have  been  collected  in  its 
favour  from  very  varied  authors,  and  the  highest  pagan  teaching 
approaches  the  highest  Christian  doctrine.  But  in  all  previous 
philosophy  such  teaching  was  partial  or  isolated,  it  was  never 
elevated  to  a  great  principle.  Maxims  almost  or  quite  on  a  level 
with  those  of  Christianity  we  find  both  in  the  O.  T.  and  in  Jewish 
writers.  The  command  *Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thy- 
self is  of  course  taken  directly  from  the  O.  T.,  and  is  there  used 
to  sum  up  in  one  general  principle  a  long  series  of  rules.  Sayings 
of  great  beauty  are  quoted  from  the  Jewish  fathers.  *  Hillel  said, 
Be  of  the  disciples  of  Aaron,  loving  peace  and  pursuing  peax:e, 
loving  mankind  and  bringing  them  nigh  to  the  Torah'  \Ptrqe 
Aboth  i.  13);  or  again,  'What  is  hateful  to  thyself  do  not  to  thy 
fellow;  this  is  the  whole  Torah,  and  the  rest  is  commentary;  go 
study,'  also  ascribed  to  Hillel.  It  is  however  true  in  all  cases  that 
these  maxims,  and  all  such  as  these,  are  only  isolated  instances,  that 
they  do  not  represent  the  spirit  of  earlier  institutions,  and  that  they 
form  a  very  insignificant  proportion  compared  with  much  of 
a  different  character. 

In  Christianity  this  principle,  which  had  been  only  partially 
understood  and  imperfectly  taught,  which  was  known  only  in 
isolated  examples,  yet  testified  to  a  universal  instinct,  was  finally 
put  forward  as  the  paramount  principle  of  moral  conduct,  uniting 
our  moral  instincts  with  our  highest  religious  principles.  A  new 
virtue,  or  rather  one  hitherto  imperfectly  understood,  had  become 
recognized  as  the  root  of  all  virtues,  and  a  new  name  was  demanded 
for  what  was  practically  a  new  idea.  ' 

In  the  first  place,  the  new  Christian  doctrine  of  love  is  universal. 
'  Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said,  ThOu  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  and 
hate  thine  enemy :  but  I  say  unto  you,  Love  your  enemies,  and 
pray  for  them  that  persecute  you ; '  and  a  very  definite  reason  is 
given,  the  universal  Fatherhood  of  God.  This  universalism  which 
underlies  all  the  teaching  of  Jesus  is  put  in  a  definite  practical 
form  by  St.  Paul.  *  In  Christ  Jesus  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Gentile, 
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bond  nor  free,  male  nor  female.'  As  it  r  summed  up  in  a  well- 
known  work  :  '  The  first  law,  then,  of  the  k  ngdom  of  God  is  that 
all  men,  however  divided  from  each  other  b^  blood  or  language, 
have  certain  mutual  duties  arising  out  of  their  c  mmon  relation  to 
God '  {Ecce  Homo,  chap.  xii). 

But  secondly,  the  Christian  doctrine  of  love  was  the  substitution 
of  a  universal  principle  for  law.  All  moral  precepts  are  summed 
up  in  the  one  command  of  love.  What  is  my  duty  towards  others  ? 
Just  that  feeling  which  you  have  towards  the  persons  to  whom  you 
are  most  attached  in  the  world,  just  that  you  must  feel  for  every  one. 
If  you  have  that  feeling  there  will  be  no  need  for  any  further 
command.  Love  is  a  principle  and  a  passion,  and  as  such  is  the 
fulfilment  of  the  Law.  Christ '  declared  an  ardent,  passionate,  or 
devoted  state  of  mind  to  be  the  root  of  virtue ' ;  and  this  purifying 
passion,  capable  of  existing  in  all  men  alike,  will  be  able  to  re- 
deem our  nature  and  make  laws  superfluous. 

And  thirdly,  how  is  this  new  Christian  spirit  possible?  It  is 
possible  because  it  is  intimately  bound  up  with  that  love  which  is 
a  characteristic  of  the  Godhead.  *God  is  love.'  *A  new  com- 
mandment I  give  to  you,  that  ye  should  love  one  another  as  I  have 
loved  you.'  It  is  possible  also  because  men  have  learnt  to  love 
mankind  in  Christ  '  Where  the  precept  of  love  has  been  given, 
an  image  must  be  set  before  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  called  on  to 
obey  it,  an  ideal  or  type  of  man  which  may  be  noble  and  amiable 
enough  to  raise  the  whole  race,  and  make  the  meanest  member  ot 
it  sacred  with  reflected  glory.'    This  is  what  Christ  did  for  us. 

These  three  points  will  help  to  elucidate  what  St.  Paul  means  by 
dyiiw].  It  is  in  fact  the  correlative  in  the  moral  world  to  what  faith 
is  in  the  religious  life.  Like  faith  it  is  universal ;  like  faith  it  is 
a  principle  not  a  code;  like  faith  it  is  centred  in  the  Godhead. 
Hence  St.  Paul,  as  St.  John  (i  John  iii.  23),  sums  up  Christianity 
in  Faith  and  Love,  which  are  finally,  united  in  that  Love  of  God» 
which  is  the  end  and  root  of  both. 


THB  DAY  18  AT  HAND. 

XIII.  11-14.  TAe  night  of  this  corrupt  age  is  fiying. 
The  Parotisia  is  nearing.     Cast  off  your  evil  zvays.     Gird 
yourselves  with  the  armour  of  light     Take  Chfist  into  your 
hearts.     Shun  sin  and  self-indulgence . 

11.  The  Apostle  adds  a  motive  for  the  Christian  standard  of 
life,  the  nearness  of  our  final  salvation. 

Kol  TooTo,  *  and  that  too ' :  cp.  i  Cor.  vi.  6,  8 ;  Eph.  ii.  8,  &c. :  it 
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resumes  the  series  of  exhortations  implied  in  the  previous  sections ; 
there  is  no  need  to  supply  any  special  words  with  it. 

rhv  KOipiSK :  used  of  a  definite,  measured,  or  determined  time,  and 
so  almost  technically  of  the  period  before  the  second  coming  of 
Christ:  cf.  i  Cor.  vii.  29  6  Katp6s  frwcoraAficW ;  Mark  i.  15;  and 
so  6  icaip6s  6  cWoTfvc  (Heb.  ix.  9). 

&n  tSpa  {(St)  K.T.X.  rldri  wiih  iyfpBrjvm.  The  time  of  trial  on  earth 
is  looked  upon  as  a  night  of  gloom,  to  be  followed  by  a  bright 
morning.  We  must  arouse  ourselves  from  slumber  and  prepare 
ourselves  for  the  light. 

vOv  Y&p  ffyiiTcpoi'  K.T.X.  '  For  our  completed  salvation,  no  longer 
that  hope  of  salvation  which  sustains  us  here,  is  appreciably  nearer 
for  us  than  when  we  first  accepted  in  faith  the  Messianic  message.' 
oT€  intartiKToiitv  refers  to  the  actual  moment  of  the  acceptance  of 
Christianity.  The  language  is  that  befitting  those  who  expect  the 
actual  coming  of  Christ  almost  immediately,  but  it  will  fit  the 
circumstances  of  any  Christian  for  whom  death  brings  the  day. 

In  ver.  11  the  original  hi»ias  (N  A  B  C  P,  Clem. -Alex.)  has  been  corrected 
for  the  sake  of  uniformity  into  l^iai  (K<  D  £  F  G  L,  &c..  Boh.  Sah.).  In  ver.  1 3 
h  ipiai  Kol  (ffkoit  is  a  variant  of  B,  Sah.,  Clem.-Alez.  Amb.  In  ver.  14  B, 
and  Clem.- Alex,  read  rdr  Xpiffrdy  'Irjaovv,  which  may  very  likely  be  the 
correct  reading. 

12.  irpo^Ko4rcK, '  has  advanced  towards  dawn.'  Cf.  Luke  ii.  52 ; 
Gal.  i.  14 ;  Jos.  BelLJud,  IV.  iv.  6 ;  Just.  Dial,  p.  277  d. 

The  contrast  of  vvrvor,  vvf,  and  o-jcc$ro£  with  r\\ki^  and  ^m  finds 
many  illustrations  in  Christian  and  in  all  religious  literature. 

diro6fiS|ie6a.  The  works  of  darkness,  1'.  e,  works  such  as  befit  the 
kingdom  of  darkness,  are  represented  as  being  cast  off  like  the 
uncomely  garments  of  the  night,  for  the  bright  armour  which 
befits  the  Christian  soldier  as  a  member  of  the  kingdom  of  light. 
This  metaphor  of  the  Chrisiian  armour  is  a  favourite  one  with 
St.  Paul  (i  Thess.  v.  8;  2  Cor.  vi.  7;  Rom.  vi.  13;  and  especially 
Eph.  vi.  13  f.);  it  may  have  been  originally  suggested  by  the 
Jewish  conception  of  the  last  great  fight  against  the  armies  of 
Antichrist  (Dan.  xi;  Orac.  Sib.  iii.  663  f. ;  4  Ezra  xiii.  33 ;  Enoch 
xc.  16),  but  in  St.  Paul  the  conception  has  become  completely 
spiritualized. 

13.  ^(ioYy\^vw%  ircpiiran^aufici^.  The  metaphor  irtptirartlp  of 
conduct  is  very  common  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  where  it  occurs 
thirty-three  times  (never  in  the  Past.  Epp.);  elsewhere  in  the 
N.  T.  sixteen  limes. 

Kiafiois,  *  rioting,' '  revelry '  (Gal.  v. -21;  i  Pet  iv.  3).  m«'^  the 
drunkenness  which  would  be  the  natural  result  and  accompaniment 
of  such  revelry. 

KoiTais  Kai  docXyciais,  'unlawful  intercourse  and  wanton  acts.' 

'O/^a    di    rrfp  rd^iv'  K»fid{»v  futf  yap  T«y   {uOvti,   fuOvmv   df   *co«Ta{fTai, 
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Koira^ofitvos  dc  ao'cXyaiVft,  rot)  otpov  tovto¥  rg  n\rjafuipj  mpTToKovvros^  iea\ 

ditp^BiCovTOf,    Euthym.-Zig. 

14.  ivhA<raaB€  rbv  KupioK  *\r\vouv  Xpurr^K.  Christ  is  put  on  first  in 
baptism  (vi.  3;  Gal.  iii.  27),  but  we  must  continually  renew  that 
life  with  which  we  have  been  clothed  (£ph.  iv.  24 ;  Col.  iii.  12). 

TTJs  aapK^  with  npovouip :  the  word  is  thrown  forward  in  order  to 
emphasize  the  contrast  between  the  old  nature,  the  flesh  of  sin,  and 
the  new,  the  life  in  Christ 

On  this  passage  most  commentators  compare  St.  Aug.  Confess. 
viii.  12,  23  Arripuiy  aperut  et  legi  in  silent  to  capiiulum,  quo  pri- 
mum  coniecti  sunt  oculi  mei\  Non  in  conversationibus  et  ebrie- 
tatibus,  non  in  cubilibus  et  impudicitiis,  non  in  contentione  et 
aemulatione :  sed  induite  Dominum  lesum  Christum,  et  carnis 
providentiam  ne  feceritis  in  concupiscentiis.  Nee  ultra  volui 
legerey  nee  opus  erat,  Statim  quippe  cum  fine  huiusce  sententiae  quasi 
luce  securitatis  infusa  eordi  meo^  omnes  dubitationis  terubrae  diffu- 
gerunt. 

The  early  Christian  belief  in  the  nearness  of  the 

vapovaCa, 

• 

There  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  in  the  Apostolic  age  the 
prevailing  belief  was  that  the  Second  Coming  of  the  Lord  was  an 
event  to  be  expected  in  any  case  shortly  and  probably  in  the  life- 
time of  many  of  those  then  living;  it  is  also  probable  that  this 
belief  was  shared  by  the  Apostles  themselves.  For  example,  so 
strongly  did  such  views  prevail  among  the  Thessalonian  converts 
that  the  death  of  some  members  of  the  community  had  filled  them 
with  perplexity,  and  even  when  correcting  these  opinions  St.  Paul 
speaks  of '  we  that  are  alive,  that  are  left  unto  the  coming  of  our 
Lord ' ;  and  in  the  second  Epistle,  although  he  corrects  the 
erroneous  impression  which  still  prevailed  that  the  coming  was 
immediate  and  shows  that  other  events  must  precede  it,  he  still 
contemplates  it  as  at  hand.  Similar  passages  may  be  quoted  from 
all  or  most  of  the  Epistles,  although  there  are  others  that  suggest 
that  it  is  by  his  own  death,  not  by  the  coming  of  Christ,  that 
St.  Paul«expects  to  attain  the  full  life  in  Christ  to  which  he  looked 
forward  (i  Cor.  vii.  29-31;  Rom.  xiii.  11,  12;  Phil.  iv.  5;  and 
on  the  other  side  2  Cor.  v.  i-io;  Phil.  i.  23;  iii.  11,  20,  21 ;  see 
Jowett,  Thessalonians^  &c.,  i.  p.  105,  who  quotes  both  classes  of 
passages  without  distinguishing  them). 

How  far  was  this  derived  from  our  Lord's  own  teaching? 
There  is,  it  is  true,  very  clear  teaching  on  the  reality  and  the 
suddenness  of  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  very  definite  exhortation 
to  all  Christians  to  live  as  expecting  that  coming.  This  teaching 
is  couched  largely  in  the  current  language  of  Apocalyptic  literature 
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which  was  often  hardly  intended  to  be  taken  literally  even  by 
Jewish  writers;  moreover  it  is  certainly  mingled  with  teaching 
which  was  intended  to  refer  to  what  was  a  real  manifestation  of  the 
Divine  power,  and  very  definitely  a  '  coming  of  the  Lord '  in  the 
O.  T.  sense  of  the  term,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  All  this 
language  again  is  reported  to  us  by  those  who  took  it  in  a  literal 
sense.  The  expressions  of  our  Lord  quoted  as  prophetic  of  His 
speedy  return  are  all  to  a  certain  extent  ambiguous ;  for  example, 
'  This  generation  shall  not  pass  away  until  all  these  things  be  ful- 
filled,' or  again '  There  be  some  of  them  here  who  shall  not  taste  of 
death  until  they  see  the  Son  of  God  coming  with  power.'  On  the 
other  side  there  is  a  very  distinct  tradition  preserved  in  documents 
of  different  classes  recording  that  when  our  Lord  was  asked  de- 
finitely on  such  matters  His  answers  were  ambiguous.  Acts  i.  7 
'  It  is  not  for  you  to  know  times  and  seasons,  which  the  Father 
hath  set  within  His  own  authority.'  John  xxi.  23  *  This  saying 
therefore  went  forth  among  the  brethren,  that  that  disciple  should 
not  die :  yet  Jesus  said  not  unto  him,  that  he  should  not  die ;  but, 
If  I  will  that  he  tarry  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee  ?'  Moreover 
he  affirmed  that  He  Himself  was  ignorant  of  the  date  Mark  xiii.  32 ; 
Matt.  xxiv.  36  '  But  of  that  day  and  hour  knoweth  no  one,  not 
even  the  angels  of  heaven,  neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father  only.' 

In  the  face  of  these  passages  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that 
this  ignorance  of  the  Early  Church  was  permitted  and  that  with 
a  purpose.  If  so,  we  may  be  allowed  to  speculate  as  to  the  service 
it  was  intended  to  fulfil. 

In  the  first  place,  this  belief  in  the  nearness  of  the  second  coming 
quickened  the  religious  and  moral  earnestness  of  the  early  Christian. 
Believing  as  intently  as  he  did  '  that  the  fashion  of  this  world  passeth 
away,'  he  '  set  his  afiection  on  things  above ' ;  he  lived  in  the  world 
and  yet  not  of  the  world.  The  constant  looking  forward  to  the 
coming  of  the  Lord  produced  a  state  of  intense  spiritual  zeal  which 
braced  the  Church  for  its  earliest  and  hardest  task. 

And  secondly,  it  has  been  pointed  out  very  ably  how  much  the 
elasticity  and  mobility  of  Christianity  were  preserved  by  the  fact  that 
the  Apostles  never  realized  that  they  were  building  up  a  Church 
which  was  to  last  through  the  ages.  It  became  the  f,)shion  of 
a  later  age  to  ascribe  to  the  Apostles  a  series  of  ordinances  and 
constitutions.  Any  such  theory  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  real 
spirit  of  their  time.  They  never  wrote  or  legislated  except  so  far 
as  existing  needs  demanded.  They  founded  such  institutions  as 
were  clearly  required  by  some  immediate  want,  or  were  part  of  our 
Lord's  teaching.  But  they  never  administered  or  planned  with 
a  view  to  the  remote  future.  Their  writings  were  occasional, 
suggested  by  some  pressing  difficulty;  but  they  thus  incidentally 
laid  down  great  broad  principles  which  became  the  guiding  principles 
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of  the  Church.  The  Church  therefore  is  governed  by  case  law,  not 
by  code  law :  by  broad  principles,  not  by  minute  regulations.  It 
may  seem  a  paradox,  but  yet  it  is  profoundly  true,  that  the  Church 
is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  every  age,  just  because  the  original 
preachers  of  Christianity  never  attempted  to  adapt  it  to  the  needs 
of  any  period  but  their  own. 


Rom.  zii.  14. 
fv\oytiT€    To^    iidfKoyras    tfiSs* 

Rom.  xiii.  7. 
dw68oT€  ifofft  rds  bt^tXAs  k,t^ 

Rom.  xiii.  9. 

r^   A<$7^   dya/ct<l>a\aiovTaif   Iv    rf) 
'AyavTiffits    t^     irXtjaioy    <rov    dn 


The  relation  of  Chaps.  XII-XIV  to  the  Gospels. 

There  is  a  very  marked  resemblance  between  the  moral  teaching 
of  St.  Paul  contained  in  the  concluding  section  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  and  our  Lord's  own  words ;  a  resemblance  which,  in  some 
cases,  extends  even  to  language. 

Matt  ▼.  44. 

c(^c(r9c  inrip  rwy  divKoyran^  vfcof. 

Matt.  xxU.  a  I. 
dv($8orc  cZy  ret  Ka/<ra/>of  Kalaapi^ 
«a2  rd  Tuv  6cov  r^  Offr. 

Matt.  xxii.  39,  40. 
itvripa  dc  ifuna  avTij,  'Ayair^atts 
rh9  w^Tjaiov  aov  &s  fftavrSv.  iv  ravrais 
reus  livalv  ivroXxiis  i\<a  6  v6/ws  tcpi- 
liorai  teal  ol  rpwprjrai. 

To  these  verbal  resemblances  must  be  added  remarkable  identity 
of  teaching  in  these  successive  chapters.  Everything  that  is  said 
about  revenge,  or  about  injuring  others,  is  exactly  identical  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  our  duty  towards  rulers  exactly 
reproduces  the  lesson  given  in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel;  the  words 
concerning  the  relation  of  *  love '  to  *  law '  might  be  an  extract  from 
the  Gospel :  the  two  main  lines  of  argument  in  ch.  xiv,  the  absolute 
indifference  of  all  external  practices,  and  the  supreme  importance 
of  not  giving  a  cause  of  offence  to  any  one  are  both  directly  derived 
from  the  teaching  of  Jesus  (Matt,  xviii.  6,  7,  xv.  11-20).  This 
resemblance  is  brought  out  very  well  by  a  recent  writer  (Knowling, 
Witness  of  the  Epistle^  p.  312)  :  *  Indeed  it  is  not  too  much  to  add 
that  the  Apostle's  description  of  the  kingdom  of  God  (Rom.  xiv.  17) 
reads  like  a  brief  summary  of  its  description  in  the  same  Sermon 
on  the  Mount ;  the  righteousness,  peace,  and  joy,  which  formed  the 
contents  of  the  kingdom  in  the  Apostle's  conception  are  found  side 
by  side  in  the  Saviour's  Beatitudes ;  nor  can  we  fail  to  notice  how 
both  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  contrast  the  anxious  care  for  meat 
and  drink  with  seeking  in  the  first  place  for  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  His  righteousness.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  Paul's 
fundamental  idea  of  righteousness  may  be  said  to  be  rooted  in  th^ 
teaching  of  Jesus,' 
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It  is  well  known  that  there  are  definite  references  by  St.  Paul  to 
the  words  of  our  Lord:  so  i  Thes.  iv.  15  =  Matt.  xxiv.  31 ;  i  Cor. 
vii.  10  =  Mark  x.  9 ;  i  Cor.  ix.  14  =  Luke  x.  7 ;  as  also  in  the  case 
of  the  institution  of  the  Last  Supper,  i  Cor.  xi.  24.  Reminiscences 
also  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  may  be  found  in  other  Epistles, 
e.  g.  James  iv.  9  =  Matt.  v.  4  ;  James  v.  12  =  Matt.  v.  33 ;  i  Pet. 
iii.  9  =  Matt.  v.  39  ;  i  Pet.  iv.  14  =  Matt.  v.  11, 12,  and  elsewhere. 
The  resemblances  are  not  in  any  case  sufficient  either  to  prove 
the  use  of  any  document  which  we  possess  in  its  present  form,  or 
to  prove  the  use  of  a  different  document  (see  below) ;  but  they  do 
show  that  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles  was  based  on  some  common 
source,  which  was  identical  both  in  substance  and  spirit  with  those 
words  of  our  Lord  contained  in  the  Gospels. 

They  suggest  further  that  even  in  cases  where  we  have  no  direct 
evidence  that  Apostolic  teaching  is  based  on  the  Gospel  narrative 
it  does  not  follow  that  our  Lord  Himself  did  not  originate  it. 
For  Christianity  is  older  than  any  of  its  records.  The  books 
of  the  N.  T.  reflect,  they  did  not  originate,  the  teaching  of  early 
Christianity.  Moreover,  our  Lord  originated  principles.  It  was 
these  principles  which  inspired  His  followers ;  some  of  the  words 
which  are  the  product  of  and  which  taught  those  principles  are 
preserved,  some  are  not ;  but  the  result  of  them  is  contained  in  the 
words  of  the  Apostles,  which  worked  out  in  practical  life  the 
principles  they  had  learnt  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  Christ. 

A  much  more  exact  and  definite  conclusion  is  supported  with  very  great 
industry  by  Alfred  Resch  in  a  series  of  investigations,  the  first  of  which  is 
Agrapha^  Aussercanonische  Evangelien-fragmente  in  Texte  und  Unter- 
suchungeHf  v.  4.  He  argues  (pp.  28,  29)  that  the  acquaintance  shown  by 
St.  Paul  with  the  words  and  teaching  of  Jesus  implies  the  use  of  an  Urcanon- 
ische  Quellenschrift ^  which  was  also  used  by  St.  Mark,  as  well  as  the  other 
N.  T.  writers.  It  would  be  of  course  beside  our  purpose  to  examine  this  theory, 
but  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  passages  we  arc  considering  it  may  be  noticed : 
(i)  That  so  far  as  they  go  there  would  be  no  reason  why  all  St.  Paul's  teach- 
ing should  not  have  been  derived  from  our  present  Gospels.  He  does  not 
profess  to  be  quoting,  and  the  verbal  reminiscences  might  quite  well  represent 
the  documents  we  possess,  (a)  That  it  is  equally  impossible  to  argue  against 
the  use  of  different  Gospels.  The  only  legitimate  conclusion  is  that  there 
must  have  been  a  common  teaching  of  Jesus  behind  the  Apostle's  words 
which  was  identical  in  spirit  and  substantially  in  words  with  that  contained 
in  our  Synoptic  Gospels.  Some  stress  is  laid  by  Resch  (pp.  245,  302  ff.) 
on  passages  which  are  identical  in  Romans  and  i  Peter.  So  Rom.  xii.  1 7  » 
I  Pet.  iii.  9;  Rom.  xiii.  i,  3  »  i  Pet.  ii.  13,  14.  The  resemblance  is  un- 
doubted, but  a  far  more  probable  explanation  is  that  i  Peter  is  directly 
indebted  to  the  Romans  (see  Introduction  (  8).  There  is  no  reason  to  cite 
these  as  *  Words  of  the  Lord  * ;  yet  it  is  very  probable  that  much  more  of  the 
common  teaching  and  even  phraseology  of  the  early  Church  than  we  f^^ 
accustomed  to  imagine  goes  back  to  the  teaching  of  Jest^ 
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ON  FOBBEABAKCE  TOWARDS  THOSE  WHO  ABE 

SCBUPUIiOITS. 

XIV.  1 — XV.  13.  Receive  a  scrupulous  Christian  cordially. 
Do  not  be  continually  condemning  him.  Some  of  you  have 
grasped  the  full  meaning  of  Christian  faith,  others  whose 
conscierue  is  too  tender  lay  undue  stress  on  particular  prac- 
tices^ on  rules  as  to  food  or  the  observance  of  certain  days. 
Do  not  you  whose  faith  is  more  robust  despise  such  scruples; 
nor  should  they  be  censorious  (w.  1-5). 

Every  one  should  make  up  his  own  mind.  These  things 
are  indifferent  in  themselves.  Only  whatever  a  man  does  he 
must  look  to  Christ.  In  life  and  death  we  are  all  His^  whose 
death  and  resurrection  have  made  him  Lord  of  all.  To 
Him  as  to  no  one  else  shall  we  be  called  upon  to  give  account 
(w.  6-12). 

We  must  avoid  censoriousness.  But  equally  must  we 
avoid  placing  obstacles  before  a  fellow-Christian.  I  believe 
firmly  that  nothing  is  harmful  in  itself^  but  it  becomes  so  to 
the  person  who  considers  it  harmful.  The  obligation  of  love 
atid  charity  is  paramount  Meats  are  secondary  things. 
Let  us  have  an  eye  to  peace  and  mutual  help.  It  is  not 
worth  while  for  the  sake  of  a  little  meat  to  undo  God's 
work  in  a  brother  s  sotd.  Far  better  abstain  from  flesh  and 
wine  altogether  (w.  13-21). 

Keep  the  robuster  faith  with  which  you  are  blest  to 
yourself  and  God.  To  hesitate  and  then  eat  is  to  incur 
guilt :  for  it  is  not  prompted  by  strong  faith  (w.  32,  23). 

This  rule  of  forbearance  applies  to  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. The  strong  should  bear  the  scruples  of  the  weak. 
We  should  not  seek  our  own  good,  but  that  of  others  ;  following 
the  example  of  Christ  as  expounded  to  us  in  the  Scriptures ; 
those  Scriptures  which  were  written  for  our  encouragement 
and  consolation.  May  God,  from  ivhom  this  encouragement 
comes,  grant  you  all — weak  and  strongs  Jew  and  Gentile — to 
be  of  one  miftd^  uniting  in  the  praise  of  God  (xv.  1-7). 
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Far  Christ  has  received  you  all  alike.  To  both  Jew  and 
Gentile  He  has  a  special  mission.  To  the  Jews  to  exhibit 
God's  veracity^  to  the  Gentiles  to  reveal  His  mercy ;  that 
Gentile  might  unite  with  Jew^  as  Psalmist  and  Prophet 
foretold^  in  hymns  of  praise  to  the  glory  of  God.  May  God 
tfte  giver  of  hope  send  it  richly  upon  you  (w.  8-13). 


'.  1 — XV.  13.  The  Apostle  now  passes  on  to  a  further  point ; 
the  proper  attitude  to  adopt  towards  matters  in  themselves  indifferent, 
but  concerning  which  some  members  of  the  community  might  have 
scruples.  The  subject  is  one  which  naturally  connects  itself  with 
what  we  have  seen  to  be  the  leading  thought  which  underlies  these 
concluding  chapters,  and  in  fact  the  whole  Epistle,  namely,  the 
peace  and  unity  of  the  Church,  and  may  have  been  immediately 
suggested  by  the  words  just  preceding:  St  Paul  has  been  con- 
demning excessive  indulgence;  he  now  passes  to  the  opposite 
extreme,  excessive  scrupulousness,  which  he  deals  with  in  a  very 
different  way.  As  Augustine  points  out,  he  condemns  and  instructs 
more  openly  the  *  strong '  who  can  bear  it,  while  indirectly  showing 
the  error  of  the  '  weak/  The  arguments  throughout  are,  as  we  shall 
see,  ];>erfectly  general,  and  the  principles  applied  those  characteristic 
of  the  moral  teaching  of  the  Epistle — the  freedom  of  Christian  faith, 
the  comprehensiveness  of  Christian  charity  and  that  duty  of  peace 
and  unity  on  which  St.  Paul  never  wearies  of  insisting. 

TertuUian  {Ado.  Marc.  ▼.  15)  refers  to  ver.  10,  and  Origen  {Comm.  in 
Rom.  X.  43,  Lomni.  vii.  p.  453)  to  ver.  23.  Of  Marcion's  use  of  the  rest  of  the 
chapter  we  know  nothing.    On  chaps,  zv,  XTi,  see  Introduction,  §  9. 

1.  T^i^  %k  do^cKouKTa  Tg  iriorrci:  cf.  Rom.  iv.  19 ;  i  Cor.  viii.  7,  9, 
10,  II  ;  ix.  22.  'Weakness  in  faith/  means  an  inadequate  grasp 
of  the  great  principle  of  salvation  by  faith  in  Christ;  the  conse- 
quence of  which  will  be  an  anxious  desire  to  make  this  salvation 
more  certain  by  the  scrupulous  fulfilment  of  formal  rules. 

«po<rXafi3di'C(r6c,  'receive  into  full  Christian  intercourse  and 
fellowship.'     The  word  is  used  (i)  of  God  receiving  or  helping 

man :   Ps.  XXvi  (xxvii)  106  n-ar^p  fwv  xm  ^  fi^riyp  fiov  €yKaT€liiir6»  fic, 

6  d<  KvpMg  irpoat\a&€T6  fu:    SO  in  ver.   3   below  and  in  Clem. 

Rom.  xlix.  6  eV  aydnjj  irpoacXaiSero  rffxas  6  ^airorrjs.     But  (2)  it  is 

also  used  of  men  receiving  others  into  fellowship  or  companion- 
ship:  2  Mace.  viii.  I  tovs  fiffuvijKOTas  cV  t^  *Iovd<u(rft^  vpotrka^/upoi 
awrfyayov  th  ffaici<rx»Xiovff.  These  two  uses  are  combined  in  xv.  7 
'  All  whom  Christ  has  willed  to  receive  into  the  Christian  community, 
whether  they  be  Jews  or  Greeks,  circumcised  or  uncircumcised, 
every  Christian  ought  to  be  willing  to  receive  as  brothers.* 

Iki\  els  SiaKpiacis  SioXoyuriiuK,  'but  not  to  pass  judgements 
on  their  thoughts.'     Receive  them  as  members  of  the  Christian 
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community,  but  do  not  let  them  find  that  they  have  been  merely 
received  into  a  society  in  which  their  somewhat  too  scrupulous 
thoughts  are  perpetually  being  condemned,  duucpiinuy  from  diwcpivti 
to  'judge,'  'decide,'  'distinguish/  means  the  expression  of  judge- 
ments or  opinions,  as  Heb.  v.  14  'judgement  of  good  or  evil,' 
I  Cor.  xii.  10  *  judgement  or  discernment  of  spirits.'  didkoyuFfi&v 
means  '  thoughts,'  often,  but  not  necessarily,  with  the  idea  of  doubt, 
hesitation  (Luke  xxiv.  38),  disputes  (Phil.  ii.  14;  i  Tun.  ii.  8),  or 
generally  of  perverse  self-willed  speculations.  The  above  interpre- 
tation of  dioKpltrtis  is  that  of  most  commentators  (Mey.-W.  Oltr.  Va.) 
and  is  most  in  accordance  with  usage.  An  equally  good  sense 
could  be  gained  by  translating  (with  Lips.)  'not  so  as  to  raise 
doubts  in  his  mind,'  or  (with  Gif.)  '  not  unto  discussions  of  doubts ' ; 
but  neither  interpretation  can  be  so  well  supported. 

2.  The  Apostle  proceeds  to  describe  the  two  classes  to  which 
he  is  referring,  and  then  (ver.  3)  he  gives  his  commands  to  both 
sides. 

6s  l&)v  . . .  6  84  doOtvOv.  With  the  Tariation  in  constnxction  cf.  i  Cor. 
xii.  8-10 ;  Mark  iv.  4;  Luke  viii.  5.  The  second  6  is  not  for  5s,  bat  is  to  be 
taken  with  daOtySiv, 

irurreuci, '  hath  faith  to  eat  all  things ' ;  his  faith,  i.  e.  his  grasp  and 
hold  of  the  Christian  spirit,  is  so  strong  that  he  recognizes  how 
indifferent  all  such  matters  in  themselves  really  are. 

Xi&xai^a  joOici,  'abstains  from  all  flesh  meat  and  eats  only 
vegetables.'  Most  commentators  have  assumed  that  St.  Paul  is 
describing  the  practice  of  some  definite  party  in  the  Roman 
community  and  have  discussed,  with  great  divergence  of  opinion, 
the  motive  of  such  a  practice.  But  St.  Paul  is  writing  quite 
generally,  and  is  merely  selecting  a  typical  instance  to  balance  the 
first.  He  takes,  on  the  one  side,  the  man  of  thoroughly  strong 
faith,  who  has  grasped  the  full  meaning  of  his  Christianity;  and  on 
the  other  side,  one  who  is,  as  would  generally  be  admitted,  over- 
scrupulous, and  therefore  is  suitable  as  the  type  of  any  variety  of 
scrupulousness  in  food  which  might  occur.  To  both  these  classes 
he  gives  the  command  of  forbearance,  and  what  he  says  to  them 
will  apply  to  other  less  extreme  cases  (see  the  Discussion  on  p.  399). 

d.  6  Muav  . . .  &  8d  fi^  iaBUi¥,  St.  Paul  uses  these  expressions 
to  express  briefly  the  two  classes  with  which  he  is  dealing  (see  ver.  6). 
Pride  and  contempt  would  be  the  natural  failing  of  the  one ;  a  spirit 
of  censoriousness  of  the  other. 

6  ec6s  Y&p  odrdK  irpoacXdpcTo.  See  ver.  i.  God  through  Christ 
has  admitted  men  into  His  Church  without  imposing  on  them 
minute  and  formal  observances;  they  are  not  therefore  to  be 
criticized  or  condemned  for  neglecting  practices  which  God  has 
not  required. 

4.  ad  lis  «t;  St.  Paul  is  still  rebuking  the  '  weaL'    The  man 

cc 
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whom  he  is  condemning  is  not  a  household  slave,  but  the  servant  of 
God ;  to  God  therefore  he  is  responsible. 

T$  iSitt  Kupi^.  Dat.  of  reference:  cf.  vv.  5-8.  *It  is  to  his 
own  master  that  he  is  responsible.'  He  it  is  to  whom  he  must  show 
whether  he  has  used  or  misused  his  freedom,  whether  he  has  had 
the  strength  to  fulfil  his  work  or  whether  he  has  failed,  iriirrii 
(xi.  II,  22)  of  moral  failure;  <m^K€i  (i  Cor.  xvi.  13;  Phil.  i.  27)  of 
moral  stability.     In  i  Cor.  x.  12  the  two  are  contrasted,  «»<rre  6 

dcNccov  itrrdvai  /SXcirrrtt  /ii)  itioTi, 

<rTa6i^acTai  %i:  cf.  Matt.  xii.  25.  In  spite  of  your  censoriousness 
he  will  be  held  straight,  for  the  same  Lord  who  called  him  on 
conditions  of  freedom  to  His  kingdom  is  mighty  to  hold  him 
upright.  The  Lord  will  give  grace  and  strength  to  those  whom  He 
has  called. 

For  Svi^arcr  (MABCDFG),  which  is  an  unasnal  word,  later  MSS. 
substituted  hwar6s  (P,  Bas.  Chrvs.),  or  ^warhs  .  .  .  itrrty  (T  R  with  L 
and  later  MSS.).  For  6  Kvpios  (K  A  B  C  P.  Sah.  Boh.,  &c.)  &  e«$s  was  in- 
troduced  from  ver.  3  (DEFGL,  &c.,  Vulg.,  Orig.-lat  Bas.  Chrjs.,  &c.), 
perhaps  because  of  the  confusion  with  rf  Kvpi^  above. 

6.  The  Apostle  turns  to  another  instance  of  similar  scrupulous- 
ness,— the  superstitious  observance  of  days.  In  Galatia  he  has 
already  had  to  rebuke  this  strongly ;  later  he  condemns  the  Colos- 
sians  for  the  same  reason.  Gal.  iv.  10,  11  *  Ye  observe  days,  and 
months,  and  seasons,  and  years.  I  am  afraid  of  you,  lest  by  any 
means  I  have  bestowed  labour  upon  you  in  vain.'  CoL-ii.  16,  17 
'  Let  no  man  therefore  judge  you  in  meat,  or  in  drink,  or  in  respect 
of  a  feast  day  or  a  new  moon  or  a  sabbath  day:  which  are 
a  shadow  of  the  things  to  come ;  but  the  body  is  Christ's.'  St.  Paul 
does  not  in  the  Romans  condemn  any  one  for  adherence  to  this 
practice,  but  simply  considers  the  principles  which  underlie  the 
question,  as  illustrating  (hence  yap)  the  general  discussion  of  the 
chapter.  The  fundamental  principle  is  that  such  things  are  in 
themselves  indifferent,  but  that  each  person  must  be  fully  assured 
in  his  own  conscience  that  he  is  doing  right. 

Various  commentators  have  discussed  ihe  relation  of  these  direc- 
tions to  Ecclesiastical  ordinances,  and  have  attempted  to  make 
a  distinclion  between  the  Jewish  rites  which  are  condemned  and 
Christian  rites  which  are  enjoined.  (So  Jerome,  Contra  lovinian. 
ii.  16,  quoted  by  Liddon  adloc:  non  inter  ieiunia  et  saluritatem 
aequalia  mente  dtspensat ;  sed  contra  eos  loquitur ,  qui  in  Christum 
credentes^  adhuc  iudaizabant,)  No  such  distinction  is  possible.  The 
Apostle  is  dealing  with  principles,  not  with  special  rites,  and  he 
lays  down  the  principle  that  these  things  in  themselves  are  indif- 
ferent; while  the  whole  tenor  of  his  argument  is  against  scrupu- 
lousness in  any  form.  So  these  same  principles  would  apply 
equally  to  the  scrupulous  observance  of  Ecclesiastical  rules,  whether 
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as  in  some  places  of  Sunday,  or  as  in  others  of  Saints '  days  or 
Fast  days.  Such  observances  if  undertaken  in  a  scrupulous 
spirit  are  opposed  to  the  very  essence  of  Christian  freedom. 
When  once  this  principle  has  been  grasped  a  loyal  free  adhesion 
to  the  rules  of  the  Church  becomes  possible.  The  Jew  and 
the  scrupulous  Christian  kept  their  rules  of  days  and  seasons, 
because  they  believed  that  their  salvation  depended  on  an  exact 
adherence  to  formal  ordinances.  The  Christian  who  has  grasped 
the  freedom  of  the  Gospel  recognizes  the  indifference  in  themselves 
of  all  such  ordinances ;  but  he  voluntarily  submits  to  the  rules  of 
his  Church  out  of  respect  for  its  authority,  and  he  recognizes  the 
value  of  an  external  discipline.  The  Apostolical  Constitutions, 
which  representing  an  early  system  of  Christian  discipline,  seem  to 
recognize  these  principfes,  for  they  strongly  condemn  abstinence 
from  food  if  influenced  by  any  feeling  of  abhorrence  from  it, 
although  not  if  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  discipline. 

Tisch.  (ed.  8)  reads  heiw  ts  fiiv  y6p  with  K  AC  P,  Vulg.  Boh.  (which  he 
quotes  incorrectly  on  the  other  side),  Bas.  Ambrstr.  Jo.-Damasc.  The  yap  is 
omitted  by  K«  B  D  E  F  G,  Syrr.,  Orig.-lat.  Chrys.  Thdrt.  TR.  RV.  and  inserted 
between  brackets  by  \VH.  Lachmann.  The  insertion  is  probably  fight; 
the  balance  of  external  evidence  being  in  its  favour,  for  B  here  is  clearly 
Western  in  character. 

KpiKci,  'estimates,'  'approves  of:  Plat.  Pht'L  p.  57  E  is  quoted. 
vapdy  *  passing  by '  and  so  *  in  preference  to.' 

irXT|po^pcia6».  The  difference  between  the  Christian  and  the 
Jew  or  the  heathen,  between  the  man  whose  rule  is  one  of  faith  and 
the  man  subject  to  law,  is,  that  while  for  the  latter  there  are  definite 
and  often  minute  regulations  he  must  follow,  for  the  former  the 
only  laws  are  great  and  broad  principles.  He  has  the  guidance  of 
the  Spirit;  he  must  do  what  his  vois,  his  highest  intellectual  faculty, 
tells  him  to  be  right.     On  the  word  ir^rjpottioptiaBa  see  on  iv.  21 

and  cf.  Clem.  Rom.  xlii  ir\Tipo(l>opr]6€VTts  bia  rrjt  avaardo'ttos. 

6.  The  reason  for  indifference  in  these  matters  is  that  both 
alike,  both  the  man  who  has  grasped  the  Christian  principle  and 
the  man  who  is  scrupulous,  are  aiming  at  the  one  essential  tiling, 
to  render  service  to  God,  to  live  as  men  who  are  to  give  account 
to  Him. 

6  ^povCiv :  *  esteem,'  *  estimate,'  *  observe. '  Kupiu,  emphatic,  is  Dat. 
of  reference  as  above,  ver.  4. 

6  ifrBitav  ...  6  p,^  i<rBwv :  see  ver.  3.  Both  alike  make  their 
meal  an  occasion  of  solemn  thanksgiving  to  God,  and  it  is  that 
which  consecrates  the  feast.  Is  there  any  reference  in  edxapicrrci  to 
the  Christian  €v\apiaTia} 

After  Vivpitp  ippov€i  the  TR.  with  later  authorities  (LP  &c.,  Syrr.,  Bas. 
Chrys.  Thdrt.)  add  koI  6  p^  ^povcjy  ri^v  -fipipav  Kvfu^  oi  (f^povtif  a  gloss 
which  seemed  necessary  for  completing  the  sentence  on  the  analogy  of  the 

C  C  2 
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last  half  of  the  verse.  The  addition  of  this  clause  caused  the  omission  of 
leal  before  6  iffSiw  (TR.  with  some  minuscules).  That  the  words  koI  6  /ii> 
^pcufSfv  were  not  parts  of  the  original  text  omitted  by  homoeoteleuton  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  many  authorities  which  insert  them  still  preserve  the 
superfluous  itai  (Syrr.,  Bas.  Chrys.  Thdrt.  and  many  minuscules \  Various 
instances  of  homoeoteleuton  occur,  as  might  be  expected,  in  these  verses,  but 
they  are  in  all  cases  confined  to  a  single  or  very  slight  authority.  L  omits  koI 
6  /lii  la^toir  .  .  .  cvx.  t^  0*f  •  ^  omits  iliUpav  to  ijtiipop ;  minusc.  3  omit 
IffOiu  to  k<T$Uu 

7-12.  St.  Paul  proceeds  to  develop  more  fiilly,  and  as  a  general 
rule  of  life,  the  thought  suggested  in  ver.  6.  To  God  we  are 
responsible  whether  we  live  or  die ;  before  His  judgement-seat  we 
shall  appear;  therefore  we  must  live  as  men  who  are  to  give 
account  of  our  lives  to  Him  and  not  to  one  another. 

7.  odScls  Y&p  .  .  .  diroOm^aKci.  In  life  and  in  death  we  are  not 
isolated,  or  solitary,  or  responsible  only  to  ourselves.  It  is  not  by 
our  own  act  we  were  created,  nor  is  our  death  a  matter  that  con- 
cerns us  alone. 

8.  rf  Kupitt :  '  but  it  is  to  Christ,  as  men  living  in  Christ's  sight 
and  answerable  to  Him,  that  we  must  live;  in  Christ's  sight  we 
shall  die.  Death  does  not  free  us  from  our  obligations,  whether  we 
live  or  die  we  are  the  Lord's.'  Wetstein  compares  Pirqi  Ahoth^  iv. 
32  'Let  not  thine  imagination  assure  thee  that  the  grave  is  an 
asylum;  for  perforce  thou  wast  framed,  and  perforce  thou  wast 
born,  and  perforce  thou  livest,  and  perforce  thou  diest,  and  perforce 
thou  art  about  to  give  account  and  reckoning  before  the  King  of 
the  kings  of  kings,  the  Holy  One,  blessed  is  He.' 

It  may  \yt  noticed  that  in  these  verses  St  Paul  describes  the  Christian  life 
from  a  point  of  view  other  than  that  which  he  had  adopted  in  chap.  viii. 
There  it  was  the  higher  aspects  of  that  life  as  lived  in  union  with  Christ, 
here  it  is  the  life  lived  as  in  His  sight  and  responsible  to  Him. 

9.  The  reason  for  this  relation  of  all  men  to  Christ  as  servants 
to  their  master  is  that  by  His  death  and  resurrection  Christ  has 
established  His  Divine  Lordship  over  all  alike,  both  dead  and 
living.     Responsibility  to  Him  therefore  no  one  can  ever  escape. 

els  TouTo  is  explained  by  iva  Kvpi€va-n^ 

dir^daKc  itai  cItio-ck  must  refer  to  Christ's  death  and  resurrection, 
cftrrfv  cannot  refer  to  the  life  of  Christ  on  earth,  (i)  because  of  the 
order  of  words  which  St.  Paul  has  purposely  and  deliberately 
varied  from  the  order  C^fitv  Ka\  airi*6vr}(rK<t>fif»  of  the  previous  verses ; 
(2)  because  the  Lordship  of  Christ  is  in  the  theology  of  St.  Paul 
always  connected  with  His  resurrection,  not  His  lile,  which  was 
a  period  of  humiliation  (Rom.  viii.  34;  2  Cor.  iv.  10,  n);  (3) 
because  of  the  tense ;  the  aorist  tCrjirtv  could  be  used  of  a  single 
definite  act  which  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  life,  it  could  not  be 
used  of  the  continuous  life  on  earth. 

Kficp«jK  Kal  l^KTWK.     The  inversion  of  the  usual  order  is  owing  to 
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the  order  of  words  in  the  previous  part  of  the  sentence,  ajr«U  «u 
cfto".     For  the  xvpi^s  of  Christ  (tva  Kvpuvajj)  see  Phil,  ii,  9,  11. 

For  XptarSf  the  TR.  with  later  MSS.,  Syrr.,  Iren.-lat.  reads  leai  XpiarSs, 
Av4$a¥tv  Koi  tCrffffy,  the  older  and  most  difficult  reading  (K  A  B  C,  Boh.,  Ann. 
Aeth.  Orig.-lat.  Chrys.  1/2)  has  been  explained  in  various  ways ;  by  dir^^.  leat 
'  dyiarrj  F  G,  Vulg.  Orig.  and  other  Fathers ;  by  &wi$,  tcai  dvitrr.  xal  dvi^rjatv 
TR.  with  minusc,  (perhaps  conflate) ;  by  MO,  ica\  6»iar,  irai  iiriawj  LP. 
&C.,  Harkl.  and  some  Fathers :  by  lino,  nX  dtriO.  icai  dy4<rr.  DE.  Iren. 

10.  St.  Paul  applies  the  argument  pointedly  to  the  questions  he 
is  discussing.  We  are  responsible  to  Christ;  we  shall  appear 
before  Him :  there  is  no  place  for  uncharitable  judgements  or 
censorious  exclusiveness  between  man  and  man. 

<rd  M  Ti  KpiKCis  refers  to  6  fxfi  taBliov,  {|  Kal  06  to  6  (trBlc^v, 

irapaimf|a«(ficOa  tw  pi^fAan  tou  6cou.     Cf.  Acts  xxvii.  24  Kalaapl 

<re  dci  irapiunrjvat.    For  ffrjiui,  in  the  sense  of  a  judge's  official  seat, 

see  Matt,  xxvii.  19;  Jo.  xix.  13,  &c.    God  is  here  mentioned  as 

Judge  because  (see  ii.  16)  He  judges  the  world  through  Christ. 

In  3  Cor.  V.  10  the  expression  is  rovs  yhp  iravras  ^fMS  <^avcpa>^Mit  5ci 
tfinpoaBtv  Tov  firifxaros  rov  Xpiarov.     It  is  quite  impossible  tO  follow 

Liddon  in  taking  Otov  of  Christ  in  his  Divine  nature ;  that  would 
be  contrary  to  all  Pauline  usage :  but  it  is  important  to  notice  how 
easily  St.  Paul  passes  from  Xpun-ds  to  ©eor.  The  Father  and  the 
Son  were  in  his  mind  so  united  in  function  that  They  may  often 
be  interchanged.  God,  or  Christ,  or  God  through  Christ,  will 
judge  the  world.  Our  life  is  in  God,  or  in  Christ,  or  with  Christ 
in  God.  The  union  of  man  with  God  depends  upon  the  intimate 
union  of  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

B€Ov  must  be  accepted  as  against  Xpurrov  on  decisive  authority.    The 
latter  reading  arose  from  a  desire  to  assimilate  the  expression  to  2  Cor.  v.  I  a 

11.  St.  Paul  supports  his  statement  of  the  universal  character  of 
God's  judgement  by  quoting  Is.  xlv.  23  (freely  ace.  to  the  LXX). 
In  the  O.  T.  the  words  describe  the  expectation  of  the  universal 
character  of  Messianic  rule,  and  the  Apostle  sees  their  complete 
fulfilment  at  the  final  judgement. 

^{ofioXoyi^acTai  t»  dew,  '  shall  give  praise  to  God,'  according  to 
the  usual  LXX  meaning ;  cf.  xv.  9,  which  is  quoted  from  Ps.  xvii 
(xviii).  50. 

(w  iydf,  k4yej  Kt^piot  is  substituted  for  xar'  ifmvrov  6/iv^,  cf.  Num.  ziy.  a8 
&c  ;  for  va<ra  ykSxraa  «.r.X.  the  LXX  reads  dpurcu  «-.  7.  rdv  BcSv, 

12.  The  conclusion  is:  it  is  to  God  and  not  to  man  that  each  of 
us  has  to  give  account.  If  Bta  be  read  (see  below),  it  may  again 
be  noted  how  easily  St.  Paul  passes  from  Kvpiog  to  et6s  (see  on 
ver.  10  and  cf.  xiv.  3  with  xv.  7). 

There  are  several  minor  variations  of  text.     oZy  is  omitted  by  B  D  F  G  P 
and  perhaps  the  Latin  authorities^  which  read  itaque,    ¥joi  Hhju  of  the  TR* 
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WH.  read  dvtMoiru  with  B  D  F  G  Chrys.,  the  Latin  authorities  reading  redJit 
(hut  Cyprian  dabit).  rf  Stf  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  is  omitted  by  B  F  G 
Cypr.  Aug.  In  all  these  cases  B  is  noticeable  as  appearing  with  a  group 
which  is  almost  entirely  Western  in  character. 

13.  The  Apostle  now  passes  to  another  aspect  of  the  question. 
He  has  laid  down  very  clearly  the  rule  that  all  such  points  are  in 
themselves  indifferent ;  he  has  rebuked  censoriousness  and  shown 
that  a  man  is  responsible  to  God  alone.  Now  he  turns  completely 
round  and  treats  the  question  from  the  other  side.  All  this  is 
true,  but  higher  than  all  is  the  rule  of  Christian  charity,  and  this 
demands,  above  all,  consideration  for  the  feelings  and  consciences 
of  others. 

Mt)k^ti  o8y  . . .  KpiKuficir  marks  the  transition  to  the  second  ques- 
tion by  summing  up  the  first, 

Kpii^arc:  for  the  play  on  words  cf.  xii.  3,  14,  xiii.  i.  *Do  not 
therefore  judge  one  another,  but  judge  this  for  yourself,  i.  e.  deter- 
mine this  as  your  course  of  conduct' :  cf.  2  Cor.  ii.  i. 

t6  fi^  Ti$ivai  . . .  Tw  dScX^tt  .  .  .  aKd^SaXoif.  Ti6€vat  is  suggested 
by  the  literal  meaning  of  cKiivtakov^  a  snare  or  stumbling-block 
which  is  laid  in  the  path.  St.  Paul  has  probably  derived  the  word 
tTKoif^akov  and  the  whole  thought  of  the  passage  from  our  Lord's 
words  reported  in  Matt,  xviii.  6  f.  See  also  his  treatment  of  the 
same  question  in  i  Cor.  viii.  9  f. 

irp6<rK0|i)ui  ...  4)  should  perhaps  be  omitted  with  6,  Arm.  Pesh.  As 
Weiss  points  out,  the  fact  that  fi  is  omitted  in  all  authorities  which  omit  am, 
proves  that  the  words  cannot  have  been  left  out  accidentally.  trpdoKotifui 
would  come  in  from  i  Cor.  viii.  9  and  ver.  ao  below. 

14.  In  order  to  emphasize  the  real  motive  which  should  influ- 
ence Christians,  namely,  respect  for  the  feelings  of  others,  the 
indifference  of  all  such  things  in  themselves  is  emphatically  stated. 

iv  Kupitt  *li)aou.  The  natural  meaning  of  these  words  is  the 
same  as  that  of  eV  Xp.  (ix.  i) ;  to  St.  Paul  the  indifference  of  all 
meats  in  themselves  is  a  natural  deduction  from  his  faith  and  life 
in  Christ.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  he  is  here  referring  expressly 
to  the  words  of  Christ  (Mark  vii.  15;  Matt.  xv.  11);  when  doing 

50  his  formula  is  TropcXa/Soy  dir6  rov  Kvplov, 

Koiv6v,  The  technical  term  to  express  those  customs  and  habits, 
which,  although  *  common'  to  the  world,  were  forbidden  to  the 

pious  Jew.  Jos.  Anf.  XIII.  i.  I  tw  koivov  fiiov  nponprffitvovs : 
I  Mace.  i.  47,  62;  Acts  X.  14  m  ovdcVore  €<f>ayoy  iray  jcotvov  Koi 
wcdBapTov, 

81*  ^auTou,  *  in  itself,'  *  in  its  own  nature.' 

That  «t*  iavTov  is  the  right  reading  is  shown  by  (i)  the  authority  of  N  B  C 
also  of  a  (Cod.  Patiriensis,  see  Introduction,  §  7)  supported  by  many  later 
MSS.,  the  Vulgate,  and  the  two  earliest  commentators  Orig.-lat.  /«  Domino 
ergo  hsu  nihil  commune  per  semetipsum,  hoc  est  naiura  sui  dicitur,  and 
Chrys.  r^  0t;<rci  i^oiv  ovhXv  dKoBaprov  and  (a)  by  the  contrast  with  r{r 
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Xoy^n/jtfyqf.    81*  ahrov,  'through  Christ'  (so  Theodrt  and  later  comm.)  is 
a  correction. 

ci  (1^  T$  Xoyitofi^Ku  K.T.X.  Only  if  a  man  supposes  that  the 
breach  of  a  ceremonial  law  is  wrong,  and  is  compelled  by  public 
opinion  or  the  custom  of  the  Church  to  do  violence  to  his  belief,  he 
is  led  to  commit  sin ;  for  example,  if  at  the  common  Eucharistic 
meal  a  man  were  compelled  to  eat  food  against  his  conscience  it 
would  clearly  be  wrong. 

15.  €1  ydp.  The  yap  (which  has  conclusive  manuscript  authority) 
implies  a  suppressed  link  in  the  argument.  'You  must  have 
respect  therefore  for  his  scruples,  although  you  may  not  share 
them,  for  if,'  &c. 

Xuircirai.  His  conscience  is  injured  and  wounded,  for  he  wilTully 
and  knowingly  does  what  he  thinks  is  wrong,  and  so  he  is  in  danger 
of  perishing  (dwoXXvc). 

6ir^p  ou  XpioT^s  dir^Oai'c.  Cf.  I  Cor.  viii.  10,  11.  Christ  died 
to  save  this  man  from  his  sins,  and  will  you  for  his  sake  not  give 
up  some  favourite  food  ? 

16.  fi^  pXacr^T)f&€ia9u  k.t.X.  Let  not  that  good  of  yours,  i.  e.  your 
consciousness  of  Christian  freedom  (cf.  i  Cor.  x.  29  ^  (Xtv^tpia  pov), 
become  a  cause  of  reproach.  St.  Paul  is  addressing  the  strong,  as 
elsewhere  in  this  paragraph,  and  the  context  seems  clearly  to  point, 
at  least  primarily,  to  opinions  within  the  community,  not  to  the 
reputation  of  the  community  with  the  outside  world.  The  above 
interpretation,  therefore  (which  is  that  of  Gifford  and  Vaughan), 
is  better  than  that  which  would  refer  the  passage  to  the  reputation 
of  the  Christian  community  amongst  those  not  belonging  to  it 
(Mey-W.  Lips.  Liddon). 

17.  Do  not  lay  such  stress  on  this  freedom  of  yours  as  to  cause 
a  breach  in  the  harmony  of  the  Church ;  for  eating  and  drinking  are 
not  the  principle  of  that  kingdom  which  you  hope  to  inherit. 

ifj  PacriXcia  toG  ecou.  An  echo  of  our  Lord's  teaching.  The 
phrase  is  used  normally  in  St.  Paul  of  that  Messianic  kingdom 
which  is  to  be  the  reward  and  goal  of  the  Christian  life;  so 
especially  i  Cor.  vi.  9,  10,  where  it  is  laid  down  that  certain  classes 
shall  have  no  part  in  it.  Hence  it  comes  to  mean  the  principles  or 
ideas  on  which  that  kingdom  is  founded,  and  which  are  already 
exhibited  in  this  world  (cf.  i  Cor.  iv.  20).  The  term  is,  of  course, 
derived  through  the  words  of  Christ  from  the  current  Jewish  con- 
ceptions of  an  actual  earthly  kingdom ;  how  far  exactly  such 
conceptions  have  been  spiritualized  in  St.  Paul  it  may  be  difficult 
to  say. 

PpStai^  Kal  ir^cris.  If,  as  is  probable,  the  weak  brethren  are 
conceived  of  as  having  Juiiaizing  tendencies,  there  is  a  special  point 
in  this  expression.  '  If  you  lay  so  much  stress  on  eating  and  drinking 
a3  to  piake  a  point  of  indulging  in  what  you  wi)l  ^t  all  cpsts,  you  are 
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in  danger  of  falling  into  the  Judaizing  course  of  interpreting  the 
Messianic  prophecies  literally,  and  imagining  the  Messianic  kingdom 
to  be  one  of  material  plenty  *  (Iren.  V.  zzxiii.  3). 

These  words  are  often  quoted  as  condemning  any  form  of 
scrupulousness  concerning  eating  and  drinking;  but  that  is  not 
St  Paul's  idea.  He  means  that  'eating  and  drinking'  are  in 
themselves  so  unimportant  that  every  scruple  should  be  resf)ected, 
and  every  form  of  food  willingly  given  up.  They  are  absolutely 
insignificant  in  comparison  with  'righteousness'  and  'peace'  and 

'joy.' 

Sixaiovi^nfi  K.T.X.  This  passage  describes  man's  life  in  the 
kingdom,  and  these  words  denote  not  the  relation  of  the  Christian 
to  God,  but  his  life  in  relation  to  others.  diKcuoawri  therefore  is  not 
used  in  its  technical  sense  of  the  relation  between  God  and  man, 
but  means  righteousness  or  just  dealing ;  tlp^vri  is  the  state  of  peace 
with  one  another  which  should  characterize  Christians ;  x^  is  the 
joy  which  comes  from  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the 

community;  cf.  Acts  ii.  46  furtXafificofOP  rpoffivjs  cV  ayoXXiaov*  Koi 
d^cX($n;rc  Kapdias. 

18.  The  same  statement  is  generalized.  The  man  who,  pn  the 
principle  implied  by  these  virtues  (cV  rour^,  not  ^i^  rovrocp),  is  Christ's 
servant,  i.  e.  who  serves  Christ  by  being  righteous  and  conciliatory 
and  charitable  towards  others,  not  by  harshly  emphasizing  his 
Christian  freedom,  is  not  only  well-pleasing  to  God,  but  will  gain 
the  approval  of  men. 

S6ici)&os  Tols  di^piSirois.  The  contrast  to  fi\tur<l>rffuladio  of  ver.  16. 
Consideration  for  others  is  a  mark  of  the  Christian  character  which 
will  recommend  a  man  to  his  fellow-men.  d6KifjMv,  able  to  stand 
the  test  of  inspection  and  criticism  (cf.  2  Tim.  ii.  15). 

19.  OiicoSo|iT|$ :    cf.   I   Cor.  xiv.   26  irdvra  irp6t  oUodofi^p  yiwfa6t», 

I  TheSS.  V.  1 1  oUofkifinrt  tU  TOP  tva, 

Mieofuv  (K  A  6  F  G  L  P  3)  is  really  more  ezpiesdye  than  the  somewhat 
obvious  correction  didfKw/i€v  (C  D  £,  Latt.)*  D  £  F  G  who  add  ^vAd^w/cfr 
after  dXXijXovs. 

20.  KardXuc  .  .  .  IpyoK  keeps  up  tne  metaphor  suggested  by 
olKo^fifjs,  'Build  up,  do  not  destroy,  that  Christian  community 
which  God  has  founded  in  Christ.'     Cf.  i  Cor.  iii.  9  e«oS  ydp  iafuv 

ovvtfjyoL    Ofov  y€»pyiov,  Qtov  ohcodofifi  core.      The  WOrds  tipTfVfi  and 

ohcobofifi  both  point  to  the  community  rather  than  the  individual 
Christian. 

irdvra  |Uk  xaOopd:  cf.  I  Cor.  X.  23  irdvra  e^oriy,  aXX'  ov  iraira 
ov/i^/pft.  itdvra  €(tari»,  dXX'  ov  ndvra  ohcodofiet, 

dXXd  KaK^i^ :  the  subject  to  this  must  be  supplied  from  irdvra.  It 
is  a  nice  question  to  decide  to  whom  these  words  refer,  (i)  Are 
they  addressed  to  the  strong,  those  who  by  eating  are  likely  to  give 
offence  to  others  (so  Va.  Oltr.,  and  the  majority  of  commentaries)  ? 
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or  (2)  are  they  addressed  to  the  weak,  those  who  by  eating  what  they 
think  it  wrong  to  eat  injure  their  own  consciences  (so  Gif.  Mey.-W. 
and  others)  ?  In  the  former  case  dia  7rpoa-K6ntuxros  (on  the  itd  cf.  ii. 
27,  iv.  11)  means  'so  as  to  cause  offence/  in  the  latter  'so  as  to 
take  offence'  (Tyndale,  *who  eateth  with  hurt  of  his  conscience'). 
Perhaps  the  transition  to  ver.  21  is  slightly  better  if  we  take  (i). 

21.  A  thing  in  itself  indifferent  may  be  wrong  if  it  injures  the 
consciences  of  others ;  on  the  other  hand,  to  give  up  what  will  injure 
others  is  a  noble  act. 

Ka\6v :  cf.  I  Cor.  vii.  i  and  for  the  thought  i  Cor.  viii.  13  didn-cp, 

liTf  t6»  d^fXKJyov  fiuv  GKav^akiata,  We  know  the  situation  implied 
in  the  Corinthian  Epistle,  and  that  it  did  not  arise  from  the  existence 
of  a  party  who  habitually  abstained  from  flesh  :  St.  Paul  was 
merely  taking  the  strongest  instance  he  could  think  of.  It  is 
equally  incorrect  therefore  to  argue  from  this  verse  that  there  was 
a  sect  of  vegetarians  and  total  abstainers  in  Rome.  St.  Paul 
merely  takes  extreme  forms  of  self-deprivation,  which  he  uses  as 
instances.  '  I  would  live  like  an  Essene  rather  than  do  anything  to 
offend  my  brother.' 

The  TR.  adds  after  vpoffitoirrti  the  gloss  ^  <ricavda\((tTat  ^  &a0evu  with  B 
Western  and  Syrian  authorities  (K«BDEFGLP,  &c.,  Vulg.  Sah.,  Bas. 
Chrys.).  They  are  omitted  by  N  A  C  3,  Pesh.  Boh.,  Orig.  and  Orig.-lat.  This 
is  a  very  clear  instance  of  a  Western  reading  in  B  ;  cf.  xi.  6. 

22.  <tO  moTii'  l|v  ?x*^5-  Your  faith  is  sufficient  to  see  that  all 
these  things  are  a  matter  of  indifference.  Be  content  with  that 
knowledge,  it  is  a  matter  for  your  own  conscience  and  God.  Do 
not  boast  of  it,  or  wound  those  not  so  strong  as  yourself. 

The  preponderance  of  authorities  (N  A  B  C,  Vulg.  codd.  Boh  ,  Orig.-lat.) 
compels  ns  to  read  i)v  <x*'*-  The  omission  of  Ijv  (DEFGLP3,  Vulg. 
codd.  Syrr.  Boh.,  Chrys.  &c.)  is  a  Western  correction  and  an  improvement. 

fiaKdpios  it.T.X.  Blessed  (see  on  iv.  6,  7)  because  of  his  strong 
faith  is  the  man  who  can  courageously  do  what  his  reason  tells  him 
that  he  may  do  without  any  doubt  or  misgiving  xptWy,  to  *  judge 
censoriously  so  as  to  condemn,'  cf.  ii.  i,  3,  27).  dow/Aufri  (i.  28, 
ii.  18)  to  '  approve  of  after  testing  and  examining.' 

23.  6  S^  SiaKpii'df&ci'os :  see  on  iv.  20.  If  a  man  doubts  or 
hesitates  and  then  eats,  he  is,  by  the  very  fact  that  he  doubts, 
condemned  for  his  weakness  of  faith.  If  his  faith  were  strong  he 
would  have  no  doubt  or  hesitation. 

irap  hk  S  ouK  Ik  ttiotcus,  dp.apTia  Iotik.  vltrris  is  subjective,  the 
strong  conviction  of  what  is  right  and  of  the  principles  of  salvation. 
*  Weakly  to  comply  with  other  persons'  customs  without  being 
convinced  of  their  indifference  is  itself  sin.'  This  maxim  (i)  is  not 
concerned  with  the  usual  conduct  of  unbelievers,  (2)  must  not  be 
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extended  to  cases  difTerent  in  character  from  those  St.  Paul  is 
considering.    It  is  not  a  general  maxim  concerning  faith. 

This  verse  has  had  a  very  important  part  to  play  in  controversy.  How 
important  may  be  seen  from  the  use  made  of  it  in  Augustine  Contra  lulianum 
iv,  one  passage  of  which  (§  33)  may  be  quoted:  Ex  qtto colli gitur^  etiam 
ipsa  bona  opera  quae  faciunt  infidel es,  ncn  ipsorum  esse,  sed  illius  qui  bene 
uiitur  malts.  Ipsorum  autem  esse  peccata  quibus  et  bona  male  faciunt ; 
quia  ea  non  fideli,  sed  infideliy  hoc  est  stulta  et  noxia  faciunt  voluntate : 
qualis  voluntas,  nullo  Christians  dubitante,  arbor  est  mala,  quaefacere  non 
potest  nisi  fructus  mcUos,  id  est,  sola  peccata.  Omne  enim,  velis  nolis,  quod 
non  est  ex  Bde,  peccatum  est  Since  this  time  it  has  been  used  to  support  the 
two  propositions  that  works  done  before  justification  are  sin  and  consequently 
that  the  heathen  are  unable  to  do  good  works.  Into  the  merits  of  these 
controversies  it  will  be  apart  from  our  purpose  to  enter.  It  is  sufRcirnt  to 
notice  that  this  verse  is  in  such  a  context  completely  misquoted.  As  Chry- 
sostom  saysy  '  When  a  person  does  not  feel  sure,  nor  believe  that  a  thing  is 
clean,  how  can  he  do  else  than  sin?  Now  all  these  things  have  been 
spoken  by  Paul  of  the  object  in  hand,  not  of  everything.*  The  words  do 
not  apply  to  those  who  are  not  Christians,  nor  to  the  works  of  those  who 
are  Christians  done  before  they  became  such,  but  to  the  conduct  of  believing 
Christians ;  and  faith  is  i:sed  somewhat  in  the  way  we  should  speak  of 
a  '  good  conscience  * ;  '  everything  which  is  not  done  with  a  clear  conscience 
is  sin.'  So  Aquinas,  Summa  i.  3,  qu.  xix,  art.  v.  omne  quod  non  est  ex  fide 
peccafum  est,  id  est,  omne  quod  est  contra  conscientiam. 

On  the  doxology  (xvi.  25-37),  which  in  some  MSS.  finds  a  place  here,  see 
the  Introduction,  §  8. 


'.  1.  The  beginning  of  chap,  xv  is  connected  immediately 
with  what  precedes,  and  there  is  no  break  in  the  argument  until 
ver.  13  is  reached;  but  towards  the  close,  especially  in  w.  7-13, 
the  language  of  the  Apostle  is  more  general.  He  passes  from  the 
special  points  at  issue  to  the  broad  underlying  principle  of  Christian 
unity,  and  especially  to  the  relation  of  the  two  great  sections  of  the 
Church — the  Jewish  and  the  Gentile  Christians. 

d^€iXo|iCK  %L  Such  weakness  is,  it  is  true,  a  sign  of  absence  of 
faith,  but  we  who  are  strong  in  faith  ought  to  bear  with  scruples 
weak  though  they  may  be.  ot  SuKaroi  not,  as  in  i  Cor.  i.  26,  the 
rich  or  the  powerful,  but  as  in  2  Cor.  xii.  10,  xiii.  9,  of  the  morally 
strong. 

PoMTTcilciK :  cf.   Gal.  vi.  2  aXX^Xoip  ra  0dp>7  jSaoraCcre.     In  classical 

Greek  the  ordinary  word  would  be  <t>€p€i,v,  but  ^aordfav  seems  to 
have  gradually  come  into  use  in  the  figurative  sense.  It  is  used  of 
bearing  the  cross  both  literally  (John  xix.  17),  and  figuratively 
(Luke  xiv.  27).  We  find  it  in  later  versions  of  the  O.  T.  In  Aq., 
Symm.  and  Theod.  in  Is.  xl.  11,  Ixvi.  12;  in  the  two  latter  in 
Is.  Ixiii.  9;  in  Matt.  viii.  17  quoting  Is.  liii.  3:  in  none  of  these 
passages  is  the  word  used  in  the  LXX.  It  became  a  favourite  word 
in  Christian  literature,  Ign.  Ad  Poly c.  i,  £pisl.  ad  Diog.  §  10  (quoted 
by  Lft.). 

fit)    4auT0is    dp^CTKCiK:    cf,    I    Cor.  X.    33    <cado)r    ffdycl)   itavra  nactv 

ipfaKWf  fuj  (tfratv  t6  €fiavTov  avfji(f)if}0Vj  where  St.  Paul  is  describing  his 
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own  conduct  in  very  similar  circumstances.     He  strikes  at  the  root 
of  Christian  disunion,  which  is  selfishness. 

2.  CIS  T^  &yaB6v  irp^s  oiKoSof&i^K:  cf.  xiv.  16  v/i»v  t6  dyaBop,  19  ra 
Trj^  olKo^fxrjt  T^ff  tls  aXX^Xot/f.  The  end  or  purpose  of  pleasing  them 
must  be  the  promotion  of  what  is  absolutely  to  their  good,  further 
defined  by  olKo^ofirj,  their  edification.  These  words  limit  and 
explain  what  St.  Paul  means  by  'pleasing  men.'  In  Gal.  i.  10 
(cf.  Eph.  vi.  6 ;  i  Thess.  ii.  4)  he  had  condemned  it.  In  i  Cor.  ix. 
20-23  ^®  ^3,d  made  it  a  leading  principle  of  his  conduct.  The  rule 
is  that  we  are  to  please  men  for  their  own  good  and  not  our  own. 

The  yAp  after  tKaaros  of  the  TR.  shoald  be  omitted.     For  i)/iwy  some 
authorities  (F  GF2,  Viilg.,  many  Fathers)  read  v/iwy. 

d.  Kal  ydp  6  Xpior^  k.t.X.  The  precept  just  laid  down  is 
enforced  by  the  example  of  Christ  (cf.  xiv.  15).  As  Christ  bore 
our  reproaches,  so  must  we  bear  those  of  others. 

Ka6^  yiypairrai.  St.  Paul,  instead  of  continuing  the  ^ntence, 
changes  the  construction  and  inserts  a  verse  of  the  O.  T.  [Ps. 
Ixviii  (Ixix).  10,  quoted  exactly  according  to  the  LXX],  which  he 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Christ.     For  the  construction  cf.  ix.  7. 

The  Psalm  quoted  describes  the  sufferings  at  the  hands  of  the 
ungodly  of  the  typically  righteous  man,  and  passages  taken  from  it 
are  often  in  the  N.  T.  referred  to  our  Lord,  to  whom  they  would 
apply  as  being  emphatically  *the  just  one.!  Ver.  4  is  quoted 
John  XV.  25,  ver.  9  a  in  John  ii.  17,  ver.  9  b  ill  Rom.  xv.  3,  ver.  12 
in  Matt,  xxvii.  27-30,  ver.  21  in  Matt,  xxvii.  34,  and  John  xix.  29, 
ver.  22,  f.  in  Rom.  xi.  9,  ver.  25  a  in  Acts  i.  20.  (See  Liddon, 
ad  ioc) 

01  ^i^ciBicrfiOi  icT.X.  In  the  original  the  righteous  man  is  repre- 
sented as  addressing  God  and  saying  that  the"  reproaches  against 
God  he  has  to  bear.  St.  Paul  transfers  the  words  to  Christ,  who  is 
represented  as  addressing  a  man.  Christ  declares  that  in  suffering 
it  was  the  reproaches  or  sufferings  of  others  that  He  bore. 

4.  The  quotation  is  justified  by  the  enduring  value  of  the  O.  T. 

irpocypd^T),  *were  written  before,'  in  contrast  with  ^/x«r«pav: 
cf.  £ph.  iii.  3 ;  Jude  4,  but  with  a  reminiscence  of  the  technical 
meaning  of  ypd(l>fiv  for  what  is  written  as  Scripture. 

BiSocTKaXiaK,  'instruction':   cf.  2  Tim.  iii.  16   ndaa  7pa(^4  Bio- 

t9|k  ^KiiiSa :  the  specifically  Christian  feeling  of  hope.  It  is  the 
supreme  confidence  which  arises  from  trust  in  Christ  that  in  no  cir- 
cumstances will  the  Christian  be  ashamed  of  that  wherein  he  trusteth 
(Phil.  i.  20);  a  confidence  which  tribulation  only  strengthens,  lor 
it  makes  more  certain  his  power  oi  endurance  and  his  experience 
of  consolation.  On  the  relation  of  patience  to  hope  cf.  v.  3  and 
I  Thess.  i.  3. 
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This  passage,  and  that  quoted  above  from  2  Tim.  iii.  16,  lav 
down  very  clearly  the  belief  in  the  abiding  value  of  the  O.T. 
which  underlies  St.  Paul's  use  of  it.  But  while  emphasizing  its 
value  they  also  lim't  it.  The  Scriptures  are  to  be  read  for  our 
moral  instruction, '  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  which 
is  in  righteousness ' ;  for  the  perfection  of  the  Christian  character, 
*  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  complete,  furnished  unto  every  good 
work ' ;  and  because  they  establish  the  Christian  hope  which  is  in 
Christ.  Two  points  then  St.  Paul  teaches,  the  permanent  value  of 
the  great  moral  and  spiritual  truths  of  the  O.  T.,  and  the  witness 
of  the  O.  T.  to  Christ.  His  words  cannot  be  quoted  to  prove  more 
than  this. 

There  are  in  this  verse  a  few  idiosyncrasies  of  B  which  may  be  noted  but 
need  not  be  accepied ;  iypd<pi^  ^with  Vulg.  Orig.-lat)  for  mpotypa^ ; 
vavra  before  €&  rijv  ^fi.  (with  V);  t^s  irf>paK\^€0)s  repeated  after  ix^t^*^ 
(with  Clem.-Al.).  The  TR.  with  N«  A  L  P  3,  &c.  substitutes  vpotypiii'Tf  for 
iypi*f»]  in  the  second  place,  and  with  C^'  D  K  F  G  P,  &c.,  Vulg.  Boh.  Hard, 
omits  the  second  8i<i. 

5.  After  the  digression  of  ver.  4  the  Apostle  returns  to  the  sub- 
ject of  vv.  1-3,  and  sums  up  his  teaching  by  a  prayer  for  the  unity 
of  the  community. 

6  h^  6€6$  Ti)9  6irofiOia)S  xai  Ti)s  irapaKXi^acii>9 :  cf  6  Qtot  rrfs  tlprjinjs 
(ver.  33;  Phil.  iv.  9;  i  Thess.  v.  23;  Ileb.  xiii.  20),  ttjs  cXir/do; 
(ver.    13),    nda-Tis  TrapakkriiTfOiS    (2    Cor.   i.   3),   Trao-f/r   x^P*''*'^^    (^    Pct. 

v.  10). 

tA  afrri  ^poi^cii' :  cf.  Phil.  ii.  2—5  ir\rjftu>a-nr€  fiov  ttjp  x^P^^i  *""  ''^ 

aVTO  (f)pOV^T€   ,    ,    .  Toi/TO  <PpOV€lT€  €P  Vplv  O  Ku\   (V  Xp.   'l. 

Kard  XpiOT^K  'Ivicroui' :    cf.  2  Cor.  xi.  17   6  XaX6>,  ov  Kcn-h  Kvpwp 

XaXo):    Col.    ii.    8   ov  koto  Xp.:     Eph.   iv.    24    t6u   koipov  avBpwrov  TOP 

Kara  Otop  KrurOivra  (Rom.  viii.  27,  which  is  generally  quoted,  is  not 
in  point).  These  examples  seem  to  show  that  the  expression  must 
mean  *  in  accordance  with  the  character  or  example  of  Christ.' 

^cprj  for  S(M|7,  a  later  form,  cf.  a  Thess.  iii.  16 ;  2  Tim.  i.  16,  18  ;  ii.  25; 
Eph.  i.  1 7  (but  with  variant  809  in  the  last  two  cases  .  Xp.  *Itj<t.  (B  D  E  G  L, 
&c.,  lioh.  Chrys.),  not  'Irja.  Xp.t<AC  V P 3  Vulg.,  Orig.-lat.  Theoclrt. 

6.  Unity  and  harmony  of  worship  will  be  the  result  of  unity 
of  life. 

6fAo0ufiaSoi^,  *wiih  unity  of  mind.'  A  common  word  in  the  Acts 
(i.  14,  &c.). 

Toi'  Q€hv  Kai  irar^pa  too  Kupiou  tifjiwi'  *lT|aoo  XpiaToG.  This  expres- 
sion occurs  also  in  2  Cor.  i.  3  ;  xi.  31  ;  Eph.  i.  3 ;  i  Pet.  i.  3.  In 
Col.  i.  3,  which  is  also  quoted,  the  correct  reailing  is  tw  Gfw  Trorp* 
Tov  Kvpiov  fjfiup  *I.  X.  Two  translations  arc  possible  :  (i)  *  God  even 
the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Chri>t '  (Mev.-W.  Gif.  Lid.,  Lips.). 
In  favour  of  this  it  is  pointed  out  that  while  irarijp  expects  some 
correlative  word,  Gco't  is  naturally  absolute;    and  that  6  e<aj  Koi 
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nnrfip  occurs  absolutely  (as  in  i  Cor.  xv.  24  orav  irapait^ol  rrjv  fiaui- 
\tiav  T^  Oc^  Kal  n-arpt),  an  argument  the  point  of  which  does  not 
seem  clear,  and  which  suggests  that  the  first  argument  has  not 
much  weight.  (2)  It  is  better  and  simpler  to  take  the  words  in 
their  natural  meaning,  '  The  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ '  '^  (Va.  Oltr.  Go.  and  others),  with  which  cf.  Eph.  i.  1 7  6  Ocos 
rov  Kvf)!ov  rjiiiav  *I.  X. :  Matt,  xxvii.  46 ;  Jn.  XX.  17 ;  Heb.  i.  9. 

7.  The  principles  laid  down  in  this  section  of  the  Epistle  are 
now  generalized.  All  whom  Christ  has  received  should,  without 
any  distinction,  be  accepted  into  His  Church.  This  is  intended 
to  apply  especially  to  the  main  division  existing  at  that  lime  in  the 
community,  that  between  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians. 

Zib  irpocrXaf&pdKcaOc  dXXi^Xous  k.t.X.  :  the  command  is  no  longer 
to  the  strong  to  admit  the  weak,  but  to  all  sections  of  the  com- 
munity alike  to  receive  and  admit  those  who  differ  from  them ;  so 
St.  Paul  prob  ibly  said  vnasf  not  ^fuis.  The  latter  he  uses  in  ver.  i, 
where  he  is  identifying  himself  with  the  *  strong,'  the  former  he  uses 
here,  where  he  is  addressing  the  whole  community.  On  di6  cf.  Eph. 
ii.  II  ;  I  Thess.  v.  11 :  on  TTjMaXafi^diffaBf  see  xiv.  i,  3. 

vfias  is  read  by  K  AC  EFGL,  Vulg.  Foh.  Synr.,  Orig.-lat.  Chrys. ;  ^/las 
by  B  D  PD.  B  is  again  Western,  and  its  auihority  on  the  distinction  between 
'^fxas  and  if/ids  is  less  trustworthy  than  on  most  other  points  ^see  WH.  ii. 
pp.  218,  310). 

€is  Z6^av  6coo  with  npoatXd^fTo :  *  in  order  to  promote  the 
glory  of  God.'  As  the  following  verses  show,'  Christ  has  sum- 
moned both  Jews  and  Greeks  into  His  kingdom  in  order  to 
promote  the  glory  of  God,  to  exhibit  in  the  one  case  His  faithful- 
ness, in  the  other  His  mercy.  So  in  Phil.  ii.  n  the  object  of 
Christ's  glory  is  to  promote  the  glory  of  God  the  Father. 

8.  St.  Paul  has  a  double  object.  He  writes  to  remind  the  Gen- 
tiles that  it  is  through  the  Jews  that  they  are  called,  the  Jews  that 
the  aim  and  purpose  of  their  existence  is  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles, 
The  Gentiles  must  remember  that  Christ  became  a  Jew  to  save 
them ;  the  Jew  that  Christ  came  among  them  in  order  that  all  the 
families  of  the  earth  might  be  blessed :  both  must  realize  that  the 
aim  of  the  whole  is  to  proclaim  God's  glory. 

This  passage  is  connected  by  undoubted  links  {di6  ver.  7 ;  X/y«> 
yap  ver.  8)  with  what  precedes,  and  forms  the  conclusion  of  the 
argument  after  the  manner  of  the  concluding  verses  of  ch.  viii.  and 
ch.  xi.  This  connexion  makes  it  probable  that  *the  relations  of 
Jew  and  Gentile  were  directly  or  indirectly  involved  in  the  rela- 
tions of  the  weak  and  the  strong.'     (Hort.  jRom.  and  Eph.  p.  29.) 

hi^Kovov  . . .  ircpiTcjifjs :  not  *a  minister  of  the  circumcised,'  still 
less  a  *  minister  of  the  true  circumcision  of  the  spirit,'  which  would 
be  introducing  an  idea  quite  alien  to  the  context,  but  *  a  minister 
of  circumcision'  (so  Gifford,  who  has  an  excellent  note),  i.e.  to 
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carry  out  the  promises  implied  in  that  covenant  the  seal  of  which 
was  circumcision ;  so  2  Cor.  iii.  6  ^lOKdvovs  Kaitnjs  diaOrjKtjs,  In  the 
£p.  to  the  Galaiians  (iv.  4,  5)  St.  Paul  had  said  that  Christ  was 
*  born  of  a  woman,  born  under  the  law,  that  He  might  redeem  them 
which  were  under  the  law,  that  we  might  receive  the  adoption  of 
sons.*  On  the  Promise  and  Circumcision  see  Gen.  xii.  j-3,  xvii. 
1-14. 

The  privileges  of  the  Jews  which  St.  Paul  dwells  on  are  as  fol- 
lows :  { I )  Christ  has  Himself  fulfilled  the  condition  of  being  circum- 
cised: the  circumcised  therefore  must  not  be  condemned.  (2)  The 
primary  object  of  this  was  to  fulfil  the  promises  made  to  the  Jews 
(cf.  Rom.  ii.  9,  10).  (3)  It  was  only  as  a  secondary  result  of  this 
Messiahship  that  the  Gentiles  glorified  God.  (4)  While  the  bless- 
ing came  to  the  Jews  vnip  dXtjdeias  to  preserve  God's  consistency,  it 
came  to  the  Gentiles  xmip  tXeovs  for  God's  loving-kindness. 

ytytyTJaBai,  which  should  be  read  with  K  A  E  L  P  3  (ytytvy^aBt)  ;  it  was 
altered  into  the  more  usual  aorist  ytviaOai  (B  C  D  F  G);  perhaps  because  it 
was  snpi^osed  to  be  co-ordinated  with  do£daai. 

T&s  firayyeXLas  rtav  iraripiav  :  cf.  ix.  4,  5. 

9.  tA  8e  €Bvi\  , . .  8o{do-ai.  Two  constructions  are  possible  for 
these  words:  (i)  they  may«be  taken  as  directly  subordinate  to  Xc^w 
yap  (Weiss,  Oltr.  Go.).  The  only  object  in  this  construction  would 
be  to  contrast  vnip  iXtovs  with  imfp  d\ij6das.    But  the  real  antithesis 

of  the  passage  is  between  fit^aiaxrat  ras  fnayytXias  and  ra  edmrf  do^- 

aai :  and  hence  (2)  ra  df . . .  (61/ri . . .  dofarrai  should  be  taken  as 
subordinate  to  tls  r6  and  co-ordinate  with  ^€^aiS>aai  (Gif.  Mey. 
Lid.,  Va.).  With  this  construction  the  point  of  the  passage 
becomes  much  greater,  the  call  of  the  Gentiles  is  shown  to  be  (as 
it  certainly  was),  equally  with  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  to  the 
Jews,  dependent  on  the  covenant  made  with  Abraham  (iv.  11,  12, 
16,  17). 

Ka6u)s  yiypamai.  The  Apostle  proceeds,  as  so  often  in  the 
Epistle,  to  support  his  thesis  by  a  series  of  passages  quoted  from 
the  O.  T. 

8id  TouTo  K.T.X. :  taken  almost  exactly  from  the  LXX  of  Ps.  xvii 
(xviii).  50.  In  the  original  David,  as  the  author  of  the  Psalm,  is 
celebrating  a  victory  over  the  surrounding  nations :  in  the  Messianic 
application  Christ  is  represented  as  declaring  that  among  the 
Gentiles,  i.  e.  in  the  midst  of.  and  therefore  together  with  them.  He 
will  praise  God.     €$o^o\oyf)(ro^ij  *I  will  praise  thee':  cf.  xiv.  ii. 

10.  Efi+pdi^T]T€  K.T.X. :  from  the  LXX  of  Deut.  xxxii.  43.  The 
Hebrew,  translated  literally,  appears  to  mean,  *  Rejoice,  O  ye  nations, 
His  people.'  Moses  is  represented  as  calling  on  the  nations  to 
rejoice  over  the  salvation  of  Israel.  St.  Paul  takes  the  words  as 
interpreted  by  the  LXX  to  imply  that  the  Gentiles  and  chosen 
people  shall  unite  in  the  praise  of  God. 
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11.  AiFciTc  K.T.X. :  Ps.  cxvi  (cxvii).  i.  LXX.  An  appeal  to  all 
nations  to  praise  the  Lord. 

There  are  slight  variations  in  the  Greek  text  and  in  the  LXX.     For  vayta 
rd,  iSvrf  Toy  Kvpiov  C  F  G  L  have  ruv  K.  t.  t.  I.  agreeing  with  the  order  of 
the  LXX.      iffatvtvdruaap  is  read  by  «  ABCDE  Chrys.  (so  LXX  A  «• 
alvfadiwaay)  imuyiaar^  by  late  MSS.  with  later  LXX  MSS. 

12.  "Eorai  ^  pHa  k.t.X.  :  from  Is.  xi.  10,  a  description  of  the 
Messianic  kingdom,  which  is  to  take  the  place  of  that  Jewish  king- 
dom which  is  soon  to  be  destroyed.  The  quotation  follows  the 
LXX,  which  is  only  a  paraphrase  of  the  Hebrew ;  the  latter  runs 
(RV.)  *  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day,  that  the  root  of  Jesse, 
which  standeth  for  an  ensign,  of  the  peoples,  unto  him  shall  the 
Gentiles  seek.' 

13.  The  Apostle  concludes  by  invoking  on  his  hearers  a  bless- 
ing— that  their  faith  may  give  them  a  life  full  of  joy  and  peace,  that 
in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  they  may  abound  in  hope. 

6  ec^  Tqs  Am8o$ :  cf.  ver.  5.  The  special  attribute,  as  in  fact 
the  whole  of  the  benediction,  is  suggested  by  the  concluding  words 
of  the  previous  quotaiion. 

tra<ri)s  x*P^5  '^**^^  eipi^nfis.  The  joy  and  peace  with  God  which  is 
the  result  of  true  faith  in  the  Christian's  heart.     On  tlpfjvri  see  i.  7. 

For  nXrjp&ffoi  (most  MSS.)  B  F  G  have  the  cnrions  variant  ir\i]po<l>oprj<r(u. 
B  reads  iy  vda-Q  x^P<?  '^^  ^^P^I^V  ^^^  omits  tls  rb  'ir€ptaatvuv',  the  pecu- 
liarities of  this  MS.  in  the  last  few  verses  are  noticeable.  D  £  F  G  omit 
iy  Ty  mariv€iv. 

The  general  question  of  the  genuineness  of  these  last. two  chapters  is 
discussed  in  the  Introduction  (§  9\  It  will  be  convenient  to  mention  in 
the  course  of  the  Commentary  some  few  of  the  detailed  objections  that  have 
been  made  to  special  passages.  In  xv.  1-13  the  only  serious  objection  is 
that  which  was  first  raised  by  Baur  and  has  been  repeated  by  others  since. 
The  statements  in  this  section  are  supposed  to  be  of  too  conciliatory  a 
character ;  esiKcially  is  this  said  to  be  the  case  with  ver.  8.  '  How  can  we 
imagine/  writes  Baur,  '  that  the  Apostle,  in  an  Epistle  of  such  a  nature  and 
after  all  that  had  passed  on  the  subject,  would  make  such  a  concession  to  the 
Jewish  Christians  as  to  call  Jesus  Christ  a  minister  of  circumcision  to  confirm 
the  promises  of  God  made  to  the  Fathers  ? '  To  this  it  may  be  answered 
that  that  is  exactly  the  point  of  vi^w  of  the  £pi«tle.  It  is  brought  out  most 
clearly  in  xi.  17-25  ;  it  is  implied  in  the  position  of  priority  always  given  to 
the  Jew  [\,  16  ;  ii.  9,  10) ;  it  is  emphasized  in  the  stress  continually  laid  on 
the  relations  of  the  new  Gospel  to  the  Old  Testament  (ch.  iv,  &c.),  and 
the  importance  of  the  promises  which  were  fulfilled  (i.  2  ;  ix.  4).  Baur's 
difficulty  arose  fiom  an  erroneous  conception  of  the  teaching  and  position  of 
St  Paul.    For  other  arguments  see  Mangold,  Der  Romerbriefy  pp.  81   100. 


What  sect  or  party  is  referred  to  in  Rom.  XIV? 

There  has  been  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  persons 
referred  to  in  this  section  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  but  all 
commentators   seem   to   agree   in  assuming   that  the  Apostle  is 
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dealing  with  certain  special  circumstances  which  have  arisen  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  that  the  weak  and  the  strong  represent  two 
parlies  in  that  Church. 

1.  The  oldest  explanation  appears  to  be  that  which  sees  in  these 
disputes  a  repetition  of  those  which  prevailed  in  the  Corinthian 
Church,  as  to  the  same  or  some  similar  form  of  Judaizing  practices 
(Orig.  Chrys.  Aug.  Neander,  Sec),  In  favour  of  this  may  be 
quoted  the  earlier  portion  of  the  fifteenth  chapter,  where  there  is 
clearly  a  reference  to  the  distinction  between  Jewish  and  Gentile 
Christians.  But  against  this  opinion  it  is  pointed  out  that  such 
Jewish  objections  to  *  things  offered  to  idols,'  or  to  meats  killed  in 
any  incorrect  manner,  or  to  swine's  flesh,  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  typical  instances  quoted,  the  abstinence  altogether  from  flesh 
meat  and  from  wine  (vv.  2,  21). 

2.  A  second  suggestion  (Eichhorn)  is  that  which  sees  in  these 
Roman  ascetics  the  influence  of  the  Pythagorean  and  other  heathen 
sects  which  practised  and  taught  abstinence  from  meat  and  wine 
and  other  forms  of  self-discipline.  But  these  again  will  not  satisfy 
all  the  circumstances.  These  Roman  Christians  were,  it  is  said,  in 
the  habit  of  observing  scrupulously  certain  days :  and  this  custom 
did  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  prevail  among  any  heathen  sect. 

3.  Baur  sees  here  Ebionite  Christians  of  the  character  repre- 
sented by  the  Clementine  literature,  and  in  accordance  with  his 
general  theory  he  regards  them  as  representing  the  majority  of 
the  Roman  Church.  That  this  last  addition  to  the  theory  is  tenable 
seems  impossible.  So  far  as  there  is  any  definiteness  in  St.  Paul's 
language  he  clearly  represents  the  *  strong '  as  directing  the  policy 
of  the  community.  They  are  told  to  receive  '  him  that  is  weak  in 
faith';  they  seem  to  have  the  power  to  admit  him  or  reject  him. 
All  that  he  on  his  side  can  do  is  to  indulge  in  excessive  criticism. 
Nor  is  the  first  part  of  the  theory  really  more  satisfactory.  Of 
the  later  Ebionites  we  have  very  considerable  knowledge  derived 
from  the  Clementine  literature  and  from  Epiphanius  {Naer.  xxx), 
but  it  is  an  anachronism  to  discover  these  developments  in  a  period 
nearly  two  centuries  earlier.  Nor  again  is  it  conceivable  that 
St.  Paul  would  have  treated  a  developed  Judaism  in  the  lenient 
manner  in  which  he  writes  in  this  chapter. 

4.  Less  objection  perhaps  applies  to  the  modification  of  this 
theory,  which  sees  in  these  sectaries  some  of  the  Essene  influence 
which  probably  prevailed  everywhere  throughout  the  Jewish  world 
(Riischl,  Mey.-W.  Lid.  Lft.  Gif.  Oltr.).  This  view  fulfils  the 
three  conditions  of  the  case.  The  Essenes  were  Jewish,  they  were 
ascetic,  and  they  observed  certain  days.  If  the  theory  is  put  in  the 
form  not  that  Essenism  existed  as  a  sect  in  Rome,  which  is  highly 
improbable,  but  that  there  was  Essene  influence  in  the  Jewish  com- 
munity there,  it  is  possible.    Yet  if  any  one  compares  St.  Paul's 
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language  in  other  Epistles  with  that  which  he  uses  here,  he  will 
find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Apostle  would  recommend 
compliance  with  customs  which  arose,  not  from  weak-minded 
scrupulousness,  but  from  a  completely  inadequate  theory  of  religion 
and  life.  Hort  {J^om.  and  Eph.,  p.  27  f.)  writes :  '  The  true  origin 
of  these  abstinences  must  remain  somewhat  uncertain :  but  much 
the  most  probable  suggestion  is  that  they  come  from  an  Essene 
element  in  the  Roman  Church,  such  as  afterwards  affected  the 
Colossian  Church.'  But  later  he  modified  his  opinion  (Judaisiic 
Chri'sti'amty,  p.  12  8)'  *  There  is  no  tangible  evidence  for  Essenism 
out  of  Palestine.* 

All  these  theories  have  this  in  common,  that  they  suppose  St.  Paul 
to  be  dealing  with  a  definite  sect  or  body  in  the  Roman  Church. 
But  as  our  examination  of  the  Epistle  has  proceeded,  it  has  become 
more  and  more  clear  that  there  is  little  or  no  special  reference  in 
the  arguments.  Both  in  the  controversial  portion  and  in  the 
admonitory  portion,  we  find  constant  reminiscences  of  earlier 
situations,  but  always  with  the  sting  of  controversy  gone.  St.  Paul 
writes  throughout  with  the  remembrance  of  his  own  former  expe- 
rience, and  not  with  a  view  to  special  difficulties  in  the  Roman 
community.  He  writes  on  all  these  vexed  questions,  not  because 
they  have  arisen  there,  but  because  they  may  arise.  The  Church 
of  Rome  consists,  as  he  knows,  of  both  Jewi  h  and  heathen 
Christians.  These  discordant  elements  may,  he  fears,  unless  wise 
counsels  prevail  produce  the  same  dissensions  as  have  occurred 
in  Galatia  or  Corinth. 

Hort  (Judaisiic  Christianity^  p.  126)  recognizes  this  feature  in 
the  doctrinal  portion  of  the  Epistle ;  *  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,'  he 
writes,  '  respecting  this  Epistle  to  the  Romans  .  .  .  that  while  it 
discusses  the  question  of  the  Law  with  great  emphasis  and  lulness, 
it  does  so  without  the  slightest  sign  that  there  is  a  reference  to 
a  controversy  then  actually  existing  in  the  Roman  Church.'  Unior- 
tunately  he  has  not  applied  the  same  theory  to  this  practical 
portion  of  the  Epistle :  if  he  had  done  so  it  would  have  presented 
just  the  solution  required  by  all  that  he  notices.  *  There  is  no 
•  reference,'  he  writes,  *  to  a  burning  controversy.'  *  The  matter  is 
dealt  with  simply  as  one  of  individual  conscience.'  He  contrasts 
the  tone  with  that  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians.  All  these 
features  find  their  best  explanation  in  a  theory  which  supposes 
that  St.  Paul's  object  in  this  portion  of  the  Epistle,  is  the  same 
as  that  which  has  been  suggested  in  the  doctrinal  portion. 

If  this  theory  be  correct,  then  our  interpretation  of  the  passage 
is  somewhat  different  from  that  which  has  usually  been  accepted, 
and  is,  we  venture  to  think,  more  natural.  When  St.  Paul  says  in 
ver.  2  *the  weak  man  eatcth  vegetables,'  he  does  not  mean  that 
there  is  a  special  sect  of  vegetarians   in  Rome;    but   he  takes 
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a  typical  instance  of  excessive  scrupulousness.  When  again  he 
says  '  one  man  considers  one  day  better  than  another,*  he  does  not 
mean  that  this  sect  of  vegetarians  were  also  strict  Sabbatarians,  but 
that  the  same  scrupulousness  may  prevail  in  other  matters.  When 
he  speaks  of  o  <f>povo9v  Tfjv  fnxipav,  6  firf  iaBiav  he  is  not  thinking 
of  any  special  body  of  people  but  rather  of  special  types.  When 
again  in  ver.  21  he  says:  'It  is  good  not  to  eat  flesh,  or  drink 
wine,  or  do  anything  in  which  my  brother  is  offended,'  he  does 
not  mean  that  these  vegetarians  and  Sabbatarians  are  also  total 
abstainers ;  he  merely  means  *  even  the  most  extreme  act  of  self- 
denial  is  better  than  injuring  the  conscience  of  a  brother.'  He  had 
spoken  very  similarly  in  writing  to  the  Corinthians :  *  Wherefore,  if 
meat  maketh  my  brother  to  stumble,  I  will  eat  no  flesh  for  ever- 
more, that  I  make  not  my  brother  to  stumble'  (i  Cor.  viii.  13).  It 
is  not  considered  necessary  to  argue  from  these  words  that  absti- 
nence from  flesh  was  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Corinthian 
sectaries ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  argue  in  a  similar  manner  here. 

St.  Paul  is  arguing  then,  as  always  in  the  Epistle,  from  past 
experience.  Again  and  again  difficulties  had  arisen  owing  to 
different  forms  of  scrupulousness.  There  had  been  the  difficulties 
which  had  produced  the  Apostolic  decree ;  there  were  the  difficulties 
in  Galatia,  *  Ye  observe  days,  and  months,  and  seasons,  and  years'; 
there  were  the  difficulties  at  Corinth.  Probably  he  had  already  in 
his  experience  come  across  instances  of  the  various  ascetic  tenden- 
cies which  are  referred  to  in  the  Colossian  and  Pastoral  Epistles. 
We  have  evidence  both  in  Jewish  and  in  heathen  writers  of  the 
wide  extent  to  which  such  practices  prevailed.  In  an  age  when 
there  is  much  religious  feeling  there  will  always  be  such  ideas. 
The  ferment  which  the  spread  of  Christianity  aroused  would  create 
them.  Hence  just  as  the  difficulties  which  he  had  experienced 
with  regard  to  Judaism  and  the  law  made  St.  Paul  work  out  and 
systematize  his  theory  of  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  personal 
righteousness,  so  here  he  is  working  out  the  proper  attitude  of  the 
Christian  towards  over-scrupulousness  and  over-conscientiousness. 
He  is  not  dealing  with  the  question  controversially,  but  examining 
it  from  all  sides. 

And  he  lays  down  certain  great  principles.  There  is,  first  of  all, 
the  fundamental  fact,  that  all  these  scruples  are  in  matters  quite 
indifferent  in  themselves.  Man  is  justified  by  *  faith ' ;  that  is 
sufficient.  But  then  all  have  not  strong,  clear-sighted  faith :  they 
do  not  really  think  such  actions  indifferent,  and  if  they  act 
against  their  conscience  their  conscience  is  injured.  Each  man 
must  act  as  he  would  do  with  the  full  consciousness  that  he  is  to 
appear  before  God's  judgement-seat.  But  there  is  another  side 
to  the  question.  By  indifference  to  external  observances  we  may 
injure   another  man's   conscience.     To   ourselves   it  is  perfectly 
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indifferent  whether  we  conform  to  such  an  observance  or  not.  Then 
we  must  conform  for  the  sake  of  our  weak  brother.  We  are  the 
strong.  We  are  conscioifs  of  our  strength.  Therefore  we  must 
yield  to  others :  not  perhaps  always,  not  in  all  circumstances,  but 
certainly  in  many  cases.  Above  all,  the  salvation  of  the  individual 
soul  and  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  community  must  be  preserved. 
Both  alike,  weak  and  strong,  must  lay  aside  differences  on  such 
unimportant  matters  for  the  sake  of  that  church  for  which  Christ 
died. 


APOLOGY  FOB  ADMOIHTIONS. 

XV.  14-21.  These  admonitions  of  mine  do  not  imply  that 
I  am  unacquainted  with  your  goodness  and  deep  spiritual 
knoivledge.  In  writing  to  you  thus  boldly  I  am  only 
fulfilling  my  duty  as  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles ;  the  priest 
who  stands  before  the  altar  and  presents  to  God  the  Gentile 
Churches  {yv,  J4-17). 

And  this  is  the  ground  of  my  boldness.  For  I  can  boast 
of  my  spiritual  labours  and  gifts  ^  and  of  my  wide  activity  in 
preaching  the  Gospel^  and  that,  not  where  others  had  done  so 
before  me^  but  where  Christ  was  not  yet  named  (w.  1 8-izi). 

14.  The  substance  of  the  Epistle  is  now  finished,  and  there  only 
remain  the  concluding  sections  of  greeting  and  encouragement. 
St.  Paul  begins  as  in  i.  8  with  a  reference  to  the  good  report  of  the 
church.  This  he  does  as  a  courteous  apology  for  the  warmth  of 
feeling  he  has  exhibited,  especially  in  the  last  section ;  but  a  com- 
parison with  the  Galatian  letter,  where  there  is  an  absence  of  any 
such  compliment,  shows  that  St.  Paul's  words  must  be  taken  to 
have  a  very  real  and  definite  meaning. 

ir^ircKrjAai  %i :  cf.  viii.  38,  *  Though  I  have  spoken  so  strongly  it 
does  not  mean  that  I  am  not  aware  of  the  spiritual  earnestness  of 
your  church.' 

Kal  adros  ^yh  ircpl  6)iu>k,  oti  Kal  auToi :  notice  the  emphasis  gained 
by  the  position  of  the  words.  '  And  not  I  inquire  of  others  to  know, 
but  /  myself,  that  is,  I  that  rebuke,  that  accuse  you/     Chrys. 

^coToi :  cf.  Rom.  i.  29,  where  also  it  is  combined  with  irewXiypa)- 

/ACl/OC. 

irdaTis  Y^'wo^ews:  'our  Christian  knowledge  in  its  entirety.'    Cf. 

I  Cor.  xiii.    2   itai  iav  €xa>  irpo(l)TiT€iav  koi  tldS)  ra  fivar^pia  ndvra   Kal 
T,a<rav  rrfv  yvcaaiv,  koi  iav  c;(a)  naaav  r^v  nicrTiv  Jc.r.X.     yvSxris  is  USed  for 

the  true  knowledge  which  consists  in  a  deep  and  comprehensive 
grasp  of  the  real  principles  of  Christianity. 

D  d  2 
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rrjs  is  read  by  NBP,  Clem.- Alex.  Jo.-Damasc  It  is  omitted  by 
A  C  D  E  F  G  L,  &c...  Chrys.  Theodn. 

dyaOaMrJinfis :  cf.  2  Thess.  i.  ii;  Gal' v.  22;  Eph.  v.  9;  used 
only  in  the  LXX,  the  N.  T.  and  writings  derived  from  them. 
Generally  it  means  'goodness'  or  'uprightness'  in  contrast  with 

KOKiof  as  in  Ps.  Ii.  (lii.)  5  riyrnnjcras  KOKiav  virep  ayaBatrvvrjv :   defined 

more  accurately  the  idea  seems  to  be  that  derived  from  oya^rfj  of 
active  beneficence  and  goodness  of  heart.  Here  it  is  combined 
with  yvSxTttj  because  the  two  words  represent  exactly  the  qualities 
which  are  demanded  by  the  discussion  in  chap,  xiv,  St.  Paul 
demands  on  the  one  side  a  complete  grasp  of  the  Christian  faith 
as  a  whole,  and  on  the  other  'goodness  of  heart,*  which  may 
prevent  a  man  from  injuring  the  spiritual  life  of  his  brother  Christians 
by  disregarding  their  consciences.  Both  these  were,  St.  Paul  is 
fully  assured,  realized  in  the  Roman  community. 

Forms  in  'Ovvri  are  almost  all  late  and  mostly  confined  to  Hellenistic 
writers.  In  the  N.  T.  we  have  iktrjfioavvr},  dax'Jf^'^^t  Ayiojaiuvrj,  IfpoKrOtnj, 
fAeyaXaia^ :  see  Winer,  §  xvi.  2  $  (p.  118,  ed.  Moulton). 

SuK(£|ieroi  Kal  dXXi^Xous  vouBereZv.  Is  it  laying  too  much  stress  on 
the  language  of  compliment  to  suggest  that  these  words  give  a  hint 
of  St.  Paul's  aim  in  this  Epistle?  He  has  grasped  clearly  the 
importance  of  the  central  position  of  the  Roman  Church  and  its 
moral  qualities,  and  he  realizes  the  power  that  it  will  be  for  the 
instruction  of  others  in  the  faith.  Hence  it  is  to  them  above  all 
that  he  writes,  not  because  of  their  defects  but  of  their  merits. 

It  is  difficnlt  to  believe  that  any  reader  will  find  an  inconsistency  between 
this  verse  and  i.  11  or  the  exhortations  of  chap,  xiv,  whatever  view  he  may 
hold  concerning  St.  Paul's  general  attitude  towards  the  Roman  Church.  It 
would  be  perfectly  natural  in  any  case  that,  after  rebuking  them  on  certain 
points  on  which  he  felt  they  needed  correction,  he  should  proceed  to  com- 
pliment them  for  the  true  knowledge  and  goodness  which  their  spiritual 
condition  exhibited.  He  could  do  so  because  it  would  imply  a  true  estimate 
of  the  state  of  the  Church,  and  it  would  prevent  any  offence  being  taken  at 
his  freedom  of  speech.  But  if  the  view  suggested  on  chap.  xiv.  and  throughout 
the  Epistle  be  correct,  and  these  special  admonitions  arise  rather  from  the 
condition  of  the  Gentile  churches  as  a  whole,  the  words  gain  even  more 
point.  '  I  am  not  finding  fault  with  ycu,  I  am  warning  you  of  dangers 
you  may  incur,  and  I  warn  you  especially  owing  to  your  prominent  and 
important  position.' 

15.  ToXjitjp^Tcpoi'.  The  boldness  of  which  St.  Paul  accuses 
himself  is  not  in  sentiment,  but  in  manner.  It  was  dir6  fiipovs,  *  in 
part  of  the  Epistle';  vi.  12  ff.,  19;  viii.  9;  xi.  17  ff.;  xii.  3; 
xiii.  3  ff.,  13  ff.,  xiv.;  xv.  i,  have  been  suggested  as  instances. 

ivavaiLiiLvriaKQiV.  WetStein  quotes  eKaarov  vfia)v,  Kalntp  aKpi/S^r 
(idora,   ofuas  enavafivrjaai  Povkofxai  DemoSthencs,  P/lt'L   74)   7*      The 

€m  seems  to  soften  the  expression  *  suggesting  to  your  memory.' 
St.  Paul  is  not  teaching  any  new  thing,  or  saying  anything  which 
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a  properly  instrucied  Christian  would  not  know,  but  putting  more 
clearly  and  definitely  the  recognized  principles  and  commands  of 
the  Gospel. 

81A  T^i'  x<^P^*^  '^*^  8o9€iac£i'  fioi.     On  St.  Paul's  Apostolic  grace 

cf.  i.  5  ^^*  o^  t\a0ofi€v  X^P^^  "^^^  airoo'TuX^vl  xii.  3  Xcyo)  yap  tiii  ttjs 
XnpiTos  T^s  boOfiaris  fioi. 

It  is  probably  preferable  to  read  ToXfxrjporipojs  (A  B,  WH.)  for  ToXfujpo- 
Tfpov,  The  TK.  adds  d8«A^o«  after  iypaifia  l/uv  against  the  best  authorities 
(N  A  BC,  Boh.,  Orig.  Aug.  Chrys.) ;  the  position  of  the  word  varies  even  in 
MSS.  in  which  it  does  occur.  {tv6  is  a  correction  of  the  TR.  for  A,ir6  (KEF 
Jo.-Damasc.). 

16.  XciToupY^K  seems  to  be  used  definitely  and  technically  as  in 
the  LXX  of  a  priest.     See  esp.  2  Esdras  xx.  36  (Neh.  x.  37)  rolg 

i€p€V(ri  roir  Xiirovpyova-ip  iv  oIpco  GcoO  i7/io)y.      So  in  Heb.  viii.  2  of  OUr 

Lord,  who  is  dpxupfvs  and  tS>v  6yi<au  Xcirovpyo; :  see  the  note  on  i.  9. 
Generally  in  the  LXX  the  word  seems  used  of  the  Levites  as 
opposed  to  the  priests  as  in  2  Esdras  xx.  39  (Neh.  x.  40)  xal  ol 
Uptis  icai  ol  XeiTovpyot,  but  there  is  no  such  idea  here. 

UpoupyoGn-a,  *  being  the  sacrificing  priest  of  the  Gospel  of  God.' 
St.  Paul  is  standing  at  the  altar  as  priest  of  the  Gospel,  and  the 
offering  which  he  makes  is  the  Gentile  Church. 

Upovpyttv  means  (1)  to  'perform  a  sacred  function,'  hence  (a J  especially 
to  *  sacrifice  * ;  and  so  rd.  Upovpy^Otvra  means  *  the  slain  victims  ;  and  then 
(5)  to  be  a  priest,  to  be  one  who  performs  sacred  functions.  Its  con- 
struction is  two-fold  :  (1)  it  may  take  the  accusative  of  the  thing  sacrificed ; 
so  Bas.  in  Ps.  cxv  koX  Upovpyqau  aoi  r^v  t^s  cXviatw  Ovaiav ;  or  (a) 
Itpovpytiv  rt  may  be  put  for  Itpovpyov  rivo^  ftvat  (Galen,  de  Theriaca  fivartj- 
plojv  Upov^yCv),  so  4  Mace  vii.  8  (v.  1.)  tow  Itpovpyovvras  rov  ySfxov:  Greg. 
Naz.  Upovpyuy  ffonrrjpiav  rivos  (see  Fri.  adloc.  from  whom  this  note  is  taken). 

4  irpoa^opd.  With  this  use  of  sacrificial  language,  cf.  xii.  i,  2. 
The  sacrifices  offered  by  the  priest  of  the  New  Covenant  were  not 
the  dumb  animals  as  the  old  law  commanded,  but  human  beings, 
the  great  body  of  the  Gentile  Churches.  Unlike  the  old  sacrifices 
which  were  no  longer  pleasing  to  the  Lord,  these  were  acceptable 
(fuTrpoo-^ficTor,  I  Pet.  ii.  5).  Those  were  animals  without  spot  or 
blemish;  these  are  made  a  pure  and  acceptable  offering  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  which  dwells  in  them  (cf.  viii.  9,  11). 

For  the  construction  of  7rpoa<t>opa  cf.  Heb.  x.  10  tt.  tov  o-wfiarof 'I.  Xp. 

17.  €x«  oOk  t^k  Ka6x'q(Tiv,  The  r^v  should  be  omitted  (see  below). 
*  I  have  therefore  my  proper  pride,  and  a  feeling  of  confidence  in 
my  position,  which  arises  from  the  fact  that  I  am  a  servant  of 
Christ,  and  a  priest  of  the  Gospel  of  God.'  St.  Paul  is  defending 
his  assumption  of  authority,  and  he  does  so  on  two  grounds: 
(i)  His  Apostolic  mission,  dia  Tfjv  xaptv  rr^v  bodda-dv  fjLoi,  as  proved 
by  his  successful  labours  (vv.  18-20);  (2)  the  sphere  of  his 
labours,  the  Gentile  world,  more  especially  that  portion  of  it  in 
which  the  Gospel  had  not  been  officially  preached.     The  emphasis 
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therefore  is  on  *V  Xp.  *I.,  and  to.  np^tv  top  6(6v,     With  Kavxrjtriv  cf. 
iii.  27,  I  Cor.  xv.  31 ;  with  the  whole  verse,  2  Cor.  x.  13  ^/iclr  W 

ov^}  f tr  ra  afitrpa  Kavxtjaofxtda  .  .  .17  6  de  Kavx^fifvos  ev  Kvpltf  KovxatrBto, 

The  RV.  has  not  improved  the  text  by  adding  t^v  before  xat/xi^criK  The 
combination  t<  A  LP.  Boh.,  Arm.,  Chrys.,  Cyr.,  Theodrt.  is  stronger  than  that 
of  B  D  £  F  G  in  this  Epistle.     C  seems  uncertain. 

18.  06  yAp  ToXfii^o-tt  K.T.X.  *  For  I  will  not  presume  to  mention 
any  works  but  those  in  which  I  was  myself  Christ's  agent  for  the 
conversion  of  Gentiles.'  St.  Paul  is  giving  his  case  for  the  assump- 
tion of  authority  {Kavxna-n),  It  is  only  his  own  labour  or  rather 
works  done  through  himself  that  he  cares  to  mention.  But  the 
value  of  such  work  is  that  it  is  not  his  own  but  Christ's  working  in 
him,  and  that  it  is  among  Gentiles,  and  so  gives  him  a  right  to 
exercise  authority  over  a  Gentile  Church  like  the  Roman. 

With  ToX/i^<ra>  (nACDEFGLP,  Boh.  Hard.,  etc.)  cf.  2  Cor. 
X.  12;  there  seems  to  be  a  touch  of  irony  in  its  use  here;  with 

KaT€ipy(i(raTO  2  Cor.  xii.   12,  Rom.  vii.   13,  &C. ;   with  Xdyu  Koi  Cjpy^, 

'  in  speech  or  action,'  2  Cor.  x.  11. 

19.  ^i'  ^UKcifiCi  (rT)|JiciuK  k.t.X.  :  cf.  2  Cor.  xii.  1 2  ra  fiiv  <rrjfitla  tov 
oirooToXou  KaTttpyaafrj  iv  v/juv  iv  trdarj  vnofioy^,  aTjfitiois  re  jtat  ripaai  koi 
dvpdfieai :   Heb.  ii.  4  avptiripaprvpovin'os  mv  Qtov  <yrifi(iot9  re  km  rtpatn 

Koi  iroiKiXaig   dvvnfjif<ri   kcu  lIv€VfjiaTos   *Ayiov    fiipicfAols    Kara   r^y   ai/rov 

GtXrjaiv:  I  Cor.  xii.  28. 

The  combination  arnuTa  itai  rlpara  is  that  habitually  used  throughout  the 
N.  T.  to  express  what  are  popularly  called  miracles.  Both  words  have  the 
same  denotation,  but  different  coniiotntions.  ripas  implies  anything  mar- 
vellous or  extraordinary  in  itself,  arjfieiov  represents  the  same  event,  hut 
viewed  not  as  an  objectless  phenomenon  but  as  a  sign  or  token  of  the  agency 
by  which  it  is  accom[)lished  or  the  purpose  it  is  intended  to  fulfil.  Often 
a  third  word  Swdfins  is  added  which  implies  that  these  '  works  *  are  the 
exhibition  of  more  than  natural  power.  Here  St.  Paul  varies  the  expres- 
sion by  saying  that  his  work  was  accomplished  in  the  power  of  signs  and 
wonders ;  they  are  looked  upon  as  a  sign  and  external  exhibition  of  the 
Apostolic  x^P*^-    »*^ce  Trench,  Miracles  xci  ;  Fri.  ad  loc. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  St.  Paul  in  this  passage  assumes  that  he 
possesses  the  Apostolic  power  of  working  what  arc  ordinarily  called  miracles. 
The  evidence  for  the  existence  of  miracles  in  the  Apostolic  Church  is  two- 
fold :  on  the  one  hand  the  apparently  natural  and  unobtrusive  claim  made 
by  the  Apostles  on  behalf  of  themselves  or  others  to  the  power  of  working 
miracles,  on  the  other  the  definite  historical  narrative  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  The  two  witnesses  corroborate  one  another.  Against  them  it 
might  be  argued  that  the  standard  of  evidence  was  lax,  and  that  the 
miraculous  and  non-miraculous  were  not  sufficiently  distinguished.  But  will 
the  first  argument  hold  agninst  a  peri»onal  assertion  ?  and  does  not  the 
narrative  of  the  Acts  make  it  clear  that  miracles  in  a  perfectly  correct  sense 
of  the  word  were  definitely  intended  ? 

Iv  Suvdfici  rii'cufiaTos  'Ayioo:  cf.  ver.  13,  and  on  the  reading  here 
see  below.  St.  Paul's  Apostolic  labours  are  a  sign  of  commission 
because  they  have  been  accompanied  by  a  manifestation  of  more 
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than  natural  gifts,  and  the  source  of  his  power  is  the  Holy  Spirit 
with  which  he  is  filled. 

This  seems  one  of  those  passages  in  which  the  value  of  the  text  of  R 
where  it  is  not  vitiated  by  Western  influence  is  conspicuous  (cf.  iv.  i).  It 
reads  (alone  or  with  the  support  of  the  Latin  Fathers)  wnvfiaros  without 
any  addition.  N  L  P  &c.,  Oiig.-lat.  Chrys.  &c.,  add  0tov,  A  C  D  F  G  Boh. 
Vulg.  Arm.,  Ath.  &c.  read  dyiov.  Both  were  corrections  of  what  seemed  an 
unfinished  expression. 

dird  'kpouo-oX^p  Kal  kukXm  fi^xP^  ^^^  'iXXupiKou.  These  words 
have  caused  a  considerable  amount  of  discussion. 

1.  The  first  question  is  as  to  the  meaning  of  jcvkXo). 

(i)  The  majority  of  modern  commentators  (Fri.  Gif  Mey-W.) 
interpret  it  to  mean  the  country  round  Jerusalem,  as  if  it  were  koI 
rot)  KVKk^,  and  explain  it  to  mean  Syria  or  in  a  more  confined 
sense  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  city.  But  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  KVKX<a  in  the  instances  quoted  of  it  in  this  sense 
(Gen.  XXXV.  5  ;  xli.  48)  seems  invariably  to  have  the  article. 

(2)  It  may  be  suggested  therefore  that  it  is  better  to  take  it  as 
do  the  majority  of  the  Greek  commentators  and  the  AV.  'from 
Jerusalem  and  round  about  unto  Illyricum.'   So  Oecunienius  kvkX^ 

tva  fiq  Trjv  KOT  €v$fluv  odov  €P0vfiTjBjs,  ciXXa  Kara  ra  itipi^  and   tO  the 

same  effect  Chrys.  Theodrt.  Theophylact.  This  meaning  is  exactly 
supported  by  Xen.  Afiad.  VIL  i.  14  kq)  jionpa  8ia  roO  itpov  Spovs  dcot 
nop€vt(rOai,  $  icuicXy  dia  fuarjs  Tfjs  Qpaicrjs,  and  substantially  by  Mark 
vi.  6. 

2.  It  has  also  been  debated  whether  the  words  'as  far  as  Illyria' 
include  or  exclude  that  country.  The  Greek  is  ambiguous; 
certainly  it  admits  the  exclusive  use.  m«\p*  BaXdarrrfs  can  be  used 
clearly  as  excluding  the  sea.  As  far  as  regards  the  facts  the  narra- 
tive of  the  Acts  (to  pepri  (Kflm  Acts  xx.  2 ;  cf.  Tit.  iii.  12)  suggests 
that  St.  Paul  may  have  preached  in  Illyria,  but  leave  it  uncertain. 
A  perfectly  tenable  explanation  of  the  words  would  be  that  if 
Jerusalem  were  taken  as  one  limit  and  the  Eastern  boundaries 
of  Illyria  as  the  other,  St.  Paul  had  travelled  over  the  whole  of 
the  intervening  district,  and  not  merely  confined  himself  to  the 
direct  route  between  the  two  places.  Jerusalem  and  Illyria  in  fact 
represent  the  limits. 

If  this  be  the  interpretation  of  the  passage  it  is  less  important  to 
fix  the  exact  meaning  of  the  word  Illyria  as  used  here ;  but  a  passage 
in  Strabo  seems  to  suggest  the  idea  which  was  in  St.  Paul's  mind 
when  he  wrote.  Strabo,  describing  the  Egnatian  way  from  the 
Adriatic  sea-coast,  states  that  it  passes  through  a  portion  of 
Illyria  before  it  reaches  Macedonia,  and  that  the  traveller  along  it 
has  the  Illyrian  mountains  on  his  left  hand.  St.  Paul  would  have 
followed  this  road  as  far  as  Thessalonica,  and  if  pointing  Westward 
he  had  asked  the  names  of  the  mountain  region  and  of  the  peoples 
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inhabiting  it,  he  would  have  been  told  that  it  was  *  Illyria.'  The 
term  therefore  is  the  one  which  would  naturally  occur  to  him  as 
fitted  to  express  the  limits  of  his  journeys  to  the  West  (Strabo  vii. 

7-4). 

The  word  Illyria  might  apparently  be  nsed  at  this  period  in  two  senses, 
(i)  As  the  desi^naiioi)  of  a  Roman  province  it  might  be  used  for  what  was 
otherwise  called  Dalmatia,  the  province  on  the  Adriatic  sea-coast  north 
of  Macedonia  and  west  of  Thrace.  (2)  Ethnically  it  would  mean  the 
country  inhabited  by  Illyrians,  a  poition  of  which  was  included  in  the  Roman 
province  of  Macedonia.  In  this  sense  it  is  used  in  Appian,  lUyrica  i,  7; 
Jos.  Bill.  lud.  II.  xvi.  4 ;  and  the  passage  of  Strabo  quoted  above. 

ircirXT|pii)K^Kai  t&  ^hfxxi^^^^  "^^^  Xpiarou:  cf.  Col.  i.  25  ^r  €y€v6firj¥ 
c'/w  duiKiivot  Kara  t^v  oiKoyofiiav  rov  Qiov  r^y  doOtlauv  fioi  us  vfiat,  wXtf' 

fwaai  rov  \6yov  rov  GfoD.  In  both  passages  the  meaning  is  to  'fulfil,' 
'carry  out  completely/  and  so  in  the  AV.  *to  fully  preach.'  In 
what  sense  St.  Paul  could  say  that  he  had  done  this,  see  below. 

20.  ouTw  Se  ^iXoTifLoufLcraK  K.T.X.  introduces  a  limitation  of  the 
statement  of  the  previous  verses.  Within  that  area  there  had  been 
places  where  he  had  not  been  eager  to  preach,  since  he  cared  only 
10  spread  the  Gospel,  not  to  compete  with  others,  ovra  is  ex- 
plained by  what  follows.  tpikorifioCntvop  (i  Thess.  iv.  11;  2  Cor. 
V.  9)  means  to  *  strive  eagerly,'  having  lost  apparently  in  late  Greek 
its  primary  idea  of  emulation.  See  Field,  Olium  Norv,  iii.  p.  100, 
who  quotes  Polyb.  i.  83 ;  Diod.  Sic.  xii.  46 ;  xvi.  49 ;  Piut.  ViL 
Caes.  liv. 

(&KO)i<£(76T| :  *so  named  as  to  be  worshipped.'  Cf.  2  Tim.  ii.  19; 
Isa.  xxvi.  13;  Amos  vi.  10. 

dXXc^TpioK  6c|i,^ioK.  For  aWorpiov  cf.  2  Cor.  x.  15,  16.  St.  Paul 
describes  his  work  (i  Cor.  iii.  10)  as  laying  a  'foundation  stone': 

ins    ao(pus    dpxiTtKTav   difieXinp    tdrjica'  ciAXor    ^c    cVoiicodo/if t :     and    SO 

generally  the  Church  is  built  on  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and 
prophets  (Eph.  ii.  20). 

21.  dXXd  KaOto>s  Y^YpaTTTai.  St.  Paul  describes  the  aim  of  his 
mission  (the  limiiaiions  of  which  he  has  just  mentioned)  in  words 
chosen  from  the  O.  T.  The  quotation  which  follows  is  taken 
verbally  from  the  LXX  of  Isa.  Iii.  15,  which  differs  but  not  es- 
sentially from  the  Hebrew.  The  Prophet  describes  the  astonish- 
ment: of  the  nations  and  kings  at  the  sufTeiing  of  the  servant  of 
Jehovah.  *  That  which  hath  not  been  told  them  they  shall  see.' 
The  LXX  translates  this  *  those  to  whom  it  was  not  told  shall  see,' 
and  St.  Paul  taking  these  words  applies  them  (quite  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  on\qinal)  to  the  extension  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  true  Servant  of  Jehovah  to  places  where  his  name  has  not 
been  mentioned. 

Verses  19-21,  or  rather  a  portion  of  them  ituffrt  fif  .  .  .  dAAd),  are  still 
objected  to  by  commentators  (as  by  Lipsius)  who  recognize  the  futility  of 
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the  objections  to  the  chapter  as  a  whole.  In  a  former  case  (xi.  8-10)  the 
clun^iiiess  of  an  excision  suggested  by  Lipsins  was  noticed  and  here  he  has 
not  been  any  happier.  He  omits  ver.  20,  but  keeps  the  quotation  in  ver.  ai, 
yet  this  quotation  is  clearly  suggested  by  the  preceding  words  oOx  ^^ov 
u»ofida0i]  Xptards,  It  would  be  strange  if  an  interpolator  were  to  make  the 
sequence  of  thought  more  coherent. 

The  general  objections  to  the  pa<isage  seem  to  be — 

(i)  It  is  argued  that  St.  Paul  had  never  preached  in  Jerusalem,  nor  would 
have  been  likely  to  mention  that  place  as  the  starting  point  of  his  mission  ; 
that  these  words  therefore  are  a  '  concession  made  to  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians,' and  hence  that  the  chapter  is  a  result  of  the  same  conciliation  ten- 
dency which  produced  the  Acts.  Most  readers  would  probably  be  satisfied 
with  being  reminded  that  according  to  the  Acts  St.  Paul  had  preached  in 
Jerusalem  (Acts  ix.  28,  29).  But  it  may  be  also  pointed  out  that  St.  Paul 
is  merely  using  the  expression  geographically  to  define  out  the  limits  within 
which  he  had  preached  the  Gospel ;  while  he  elsewhere  (Rom.xi.  26)  speaks 
of  Sion  as  the  centre  from  which  the  Gospel  has  gone  forth. 

(2)  It  is  asserted  that  St.  Paul  had  never  preached  in  Illyricum.  There 
is  some  inconsistency  in  first  objecting  to  the  langunge  of  this  passage 
because  it  agrees  with  that  of  the  Acts,  and  then  criticizing  it  because  it 
contains  some  statement  not  supported  by  the  same  book.  But  the  re- 
ference to  Illyricum  has  been  explained  above.  The  passages  of  the  Acts 
quoted  clearly  leave  room  for  St.  Paul  having  preached  in  districts  inhabited 
by  Illyrians.  He  would  have  done  so  if  he  had  gone  along  the  Egnatian 
way.  But  the  words  do  not  necessarily  mean  that  he  had  been  in  Illyria, 
and  it  is  quite  possible  to  explain  them  in  the  sense  that  he  had  preached 
as  far  as  that  province  and  no  further.  In  no  case  do  they  contain  any 
statement  inconsistent  with  the  genuineness  of  the  passage. 

(3)  It  is  objected  that  St.  Paul  could  in  no  sense  use  such  a  phrase  as 
wtvXrjpuKivcu  rd  €va-)y(\iov.  But  by  this  expression  he  does  not  mean  that 
he  had  preached  in  every  town  or  village,  but  only  that  everywhere  there  were 
centres  from  which  Christianity  could  spread.  His  conception  of  the  duties 
of  an  Apostle  was  that  he  should  found  churches  and  leave  to  others  to 
build  on  the  foundation  thus  laid  (i  Cor.  iii.  7,  10).  As  a  matter  of  fact 
within  the  limits  laid  down  Chiistianity  had  been  very  widely  preached. 
There  were  churches  throughout  all  Cilicia  (Acts  xv.  42),  Galatia,  and 
Phr}'gia  (Gal.  i.  I  ;  Acts  xviii.  23).  The  three  years'  residence  in  Ephesus 
implied  that  that  city  was  the  centre  of  missionary  activity  extending  through- 
out all  the  province  of  Asia  (Acts  xix.  10)  even  to  places  not  visited  by 
St.  Paul  himself  (Col.  ii.  i).  Thessalonica  was  early  a  centre  of  Christian 
propaganda  (i  Thcss.  i.  7,  8  ;  iv.  10),  and  later  St.  Paul  again  spent  some 
time  there  (Acts  xx.  2).  The  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  contains  in 
the  greeting  the  words  aifv  roii  dyiois  vdai  roii  ovaiv  iy  oX^  r§  *Axa[<ff 
showing  that  the  long  residence  at  Corinth  had  again  produced  a  wide 
extension  of  the  Gospel.  As  far  as  the  Adriatic  coast  St.  Paul  might  well 
have  considered  that  he  had  fulfilled  his  mission  of  preaching  the  Gospel, 
and  the  great  Egnatian  road  he  had  followed  would  lead  him  straight  to 
Rome. 

(4)  A  difficulty  is  found  in  the  words  '  that  I  may  not  build  on  another 
man's  foundation.'  It  is  said  that  St.  Paul  has  just  expressed  his  desire  to 
go  to  Rome,  that  in  fact  he  expresses  this  desire  constantly  (i.  5,  13;  xii.  3 ; 
XV.  15),  but  that  here  he  states  that  he  docs  not  wish  to  build  on  another  man's 
foundation  ;  how  then  it  is  asked  could  he  wish  to  go  to  Rome  where  there 
was  already  a  church  ?  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  Christianity  had  been 
officially  or  systematically  preached  there  (Acts  xxviii.  22),  and  only  a  small 
community  was  in  existence,  which  had  grown  up  chiefly  as  composed  of 
settlers  from  other  places.  Moreover,  St.  Paul  specially  says  that  it  is  for 
the  sake  of  mutual  grace  and  encouragement  that  he  wishes  to  go  there;  he 
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implies  that  he  does  not  wish  to  stay  loDg,  but  desires  to  press  on  furtlier 
westward  (ver.  24). 


THE  AFOSTL£*S  FIiAIIB. 

'.  22-83.  I  have  been  these  many  times  hindered  from, 
coming  to  you^  although  I  have  long  eagerly  desired  it.  Now 
I  hope  I  may  accomplish  my  wish  in  the  course  of  a  journey 
to  Spain.  But  not  immediately.  I  must  first  take  to  Jeru- 
salem the  contributions  sent  thither  by  Macedonia  and 
Achaia — a  generous  gift,  and  yet  but  a  just  recompense  for 
the  spiritual  blessings  the  Gentile  Churches  have  received 
from  the  Jews.  When  this  mission  is  accomplished  I  hope 
I  may  come  to  you  on  my  way  to  Spain  (w.  22-29). 

Meantime  I  earnestly  ask  your  prayers  for   my  own 

personal  safety  and  that  the  gifts  I  bear  may  be  received  by 

the  Church.     I  shall  then,  if  God  ivill,  come  to  you  with 

a  light  heart,  and  be  refreshed  by  your  company.    May  the 

God  of  peace  make  His  peace  to  light  upon  you  (w.  30-33). 

22.  Si6  Kai.  The  reason  why  St.  Paul  had  been  so  far  prevented 
from  coming  to  Rome  was  not  the  fear  that  he  might  build  on 
another  man*s  foundation,  but  the  necessity  of  preaching  Christ  in 
the  districts  through  which  he  had  been  travelling ;  now  there  was 
no  region  untouched  by  his  apostolic  labours,  no  further  place  for 
action  in  those  districts.     fvfKonronrjv :    Gal.  v.  7;    i  Th.  ii.  18; 

1  Pet.  iii.  7. 

Td  iroXX<£,  *  these  many  times,'  i.  e.  all  the  times  when  I  thought 
of  doing  so,  or  had  an  opportunity,  as  in  the  RV. ;  not,  as  most 
commentators,  *for  the  most  part'  (Vulg.  plcrumque).  irokXaKiSy 
which  is  read  by  Lips,  with  B  D  E  F  G,  is  another  instance  of 
Western  influence  in  B. 

23.  wvl  Zk  |AT)K^Ti  r6irov  cx«k,  'seeing  that  I  have  no  longer 
opportunity  for  work  in  these  regions.'  ronov,  as  in  xii.  19,  q.v.; 
Eph.  iv.  27  ;  Heb.  xii.  17, '  opportunity/  '  scope  for  action.'  icXi/ia<T«, 
*  tracts  '  or  *  regions  '  {2  Cor.  xi.  10  ;  Gal.  i.  21 ;  often  in  Poly  bins). 

^miroOiaK  does  not  occur  elsewhere;  but  inmoO^iv  (Rom.  i.  11; 

2  Cor.  V.  2;  ix.  14;  Phil.  i.  8;  ii.  26;  i  Th.  iii.  6  ;  2  Tim.  i.  4; 
James  iv.  5 ;  i  Pet.  ii.  2)  and  €mm>6n<ris  (2  Cor.  vii.  7,  11)  are  not 
uncommon.     On  its  signification,  *a  longing  desire/  see  on  i.  11. 

iKayCtv:  a  very  favourite  word  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (ix.  23; 
xviii.  18,  &c.).  *  It  is  likely  enough  that  St.  Paul's  special  interest 
in  the  Christian  community  at  Rome,  though  hardly  perhaps  his 
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knowledge  of  it,  dates  from  his  acquaintance  with  Aquila  and 
Priscilla  at  Corinth.  This  was  somewhere  about  six  years  before 
the  writing  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  that  interval  would 
perhaps  suffice  to  justify  his  language  about  having  desired  to  visit 
them  a7r6  Uapcdv  cVoiv  (a  rather  vague  phrase,  but  not  so  strong  as 
the  oirA  froXX»v  €Tav,  which  was  easily  substituted  for  it)'  Hort, 
jRom.  and  Eph.  p.  11. 

For  iviiroSlav  8i  ixo^  Western  authorities  (D  F  G)  read  tx^*  '^  attempt 
to  correct  the  grammar  of  the  sentence.  UavSfy,  read  by  B  C  37.  59.  71, 
Jo.-Damasc,  is  probably  right  for  voWwv,  which  is  supported  by  all  other 
Authorities  and  is  read  by  R.V. 

24.  In  this  verse  the  words  cXcvo-o/im  irp6s  vfias,  which  are  inserted 
by  the  TR.  after  Swwwiv,  must  be  omitted  on  conclusive  manuscript 
evidence,  while  ydp  must  as  certainly  be  inserted  after  «Xirif«. 
These  changes  make  the  sentence  an  anacolouthon,  almost  exactly 
resembling  that  in  v.  12  fF.,  and  arising  from  very  much  the  same 
causes.  St.  Paul  does  not  finish  the  sentence  because  he  feels  that 
he  must  explain  what  is  the  connexion  between  his  visit  to  Spain 
and  his  desire  to  visit  Rome,  so  he  begins  the  parenthesis  cXnifo)  yap. 
Then  he  feels  he  must  explain  the  reason  why  he  does  not  start  at 
once ;  he  mentions  his  contemplated  visit  to  Jerusalem  and  the 
purpose  of  it.  This  leads  him  so  far  away  from  the  ori^^inal 
sentence  that  he  is  not  able  to  complete  it;  but  in  ver.  28  he 
resumes  the  main  argument,  and  gives  what  is  the  logical,  but  not 
the  grammatical,  apodosis  (cf.  v.  18). 

^  div  iropcJ«t>)xai.  The  as  Su  is  temporal :  cf.  Phil.  ii.  23 ;  i  Cor. 
xi.  34 :  on  this  latter  passage  Evans,  in  Speaker  s  Comm.  p.  328, 
writes :  *  When  I  come  :  rather  according  as  I  come :  the  presence  of 
the  iiv  points  to  uncertainty  of  the  time  and  of  the  event :  for  this 

use  COmp.  Aesch.  £um,  33  finvT€vofiai  yap  i>s  fiv  rjyrjrai  BtSs,' 

irpoir€)ji^6T)Mai :  i  Cor.  xvi.  6,  11 ;  2  Cor.  i.  16;  need  not  mean 
more  than  to  be  sent  forward  on  a  journey  with  prayers  and  good 
wishes.     The  best  commentary  on  this  verse  is  ch.  i.  1 1  ff. 

Lipsius  again  strikes  out  vv.  23,  24  and  below  in  ver.  28  di  vpMv 
«ff  rr)v  inapiav — a  most  arbitrary  and  unnecessary  proceeding. 
The  construction  of  the  passage  has  been  explained  above  and  is 
quite  in  accordance  with  St.  Paul's  style,  and  the  desire  to  pass 
further  west  and  visit  Spain  is  not  in  any  way  inconsistent  with 
the  desire  to  visit  Rome.  The  existence  of  a  community  there 
did  not  at  all  preclude  him  from  visiting  the  city,  or  from 
preaching  in  it ;  but  it  would  make  it  less  necessary  for  him  to 
remain  long.  On  the  other  hand,  the  principal  argument  against 
the  genuineness  of  the  passage,  that  St.  Paul  never  did  visit  Spain 
(on  which  see  below  ver.  28),  is  most  inconclusive;  a  forger  would 
neyer  have  interpolated  a  passage  in  order  to  suggest  a  visit  to 
Spain  which  had  never  taken  place.    But  all  such  criticism  fails 
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absolutely  to  realize  the  width  and  boldness  of  St.  Paul's  schemes. 
He  must  carry  the  message  of  the  Gospel  ever  further.  Nothing 
will  stop  him  but  the  end  of  his  own  life  or  the  barrier  of  the 
ocean. 

25.  St.  Paul  now  mentions  a  further  reason  which  will  cause 
some  delay  in  his  visit  lo  Rome,  and  his  missionary  journey  to 
Spain. 

8iaKovo)y  TOLS  dyiois :  cf.  2  Cor.  viii.  4  Trju  Koiva>vlav  ttjs  iioKovias 
rrje  €ts  tov(  dylovi.  The  expression  '  ministering  to  the  saints '  has 
become  almost  a  technical  expression  in  St.  Paul  for  the  contribu- 
tions made  by  the  Gentile  Christians  to  the  Church  at  Jerusalem. 

26.  cuSiSKTicaK  implies  that  the  contribution  was  voluntary,  and 
made  with  heartiness  and  good-will :  see  on  Rom.  x.  i  {€vdoKia) ; 
I  Cor.  i.  21  ;  Gal.  i.  15. 

Koiv^ylav:  of  a  collection  or  contribution  2  Cor.  viii.  4;  ix.  13 
dfrXoriTTt  ttjs  KOivtavLns  ciff  ai/rovs  koi  cic  ndvras  and  KOivavfiv  Rom. 
xii.  13  Tois  XP^^^^  '''^^  Ayloiv  Kowavovvres, 

inw\o6s  I   cf.  Gal.  ii.  10  ^vov  rav  irr<i>xcl>v  iva  fivrjfAovtvafxtv,      On 

the  poor  Christians  at  Jerusalem  see  James  ii.  2  ff. ;  Renan,  Ht's/. 
des  On'gtneSj  &c.  vol.  iv.  ch.  3.  In  Jerusalem  the  Sadducees,  who 
were  the  wealthy  aristocracy,  were  the  determined  opponents  of 
Christianity,  and  there  must  have  been  in  the  city  a  very  large 
class  of  poor  who  were  dependent  on  the  casual  employment  and 
spasmodic  alms  which  are  a  characteristic  of  a  great  religious 
centre.  The  existence  of  this  class  is  clearly  implied  in  the 
narrative  at  the  beginning  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  There 
was  from  the  very  first  a  considerable  body  of  poor  dependent  on 
the  Church,  and  hence  the  organization  of  the  Christian  community 
with  its  lists  (i  Tim.  v.  19)  and  common  Church  fund  (dffA  toC 
Kowov  Ign.  Ad  Polyc,  iv.  3)  and  officers  for  distributing  alms  (Acts 
vi.  1-4)  must  have  sprung  up  very  early. 

27.  e68<5KifjcraK  k.t.X.  St.  Paul  emphasizes  the  good-will  with 
which  this  contribution  was  made  by  repeating  the  word  ^ifboKqaav ; 
he  then  points  out  that  in  another  sense  it  was  only  the  repayment 
of  a  debt.  The  Churches  of  the  Gentiles  owed  all  the  spiritual 
blessings  they  enjoyed  to  that  of  Jerusalem,  *  from  whom  is  Christ 
according  to  the  flesh,*  and  they  could  only  repay  the  debt  by 
ministering  in  temporal  things. 

irKcufi,aTiKoi9  . . .  capKiKois.  Both  are  characteristically  Pauline 
words.      I  Cor.  ix.  1 1  «t  ^/xcTr  v^ilv  ra  TTVfVfiaTiKa  €(rn€ipafi€v,  fUya  tt 

Tjfuis  vfiS>p  TO.  trapKiKci  Ofpiao^v;  aapKiKoU  is  used  without  any  bad 
association. 

cKoiva>vt)o-av.  The  word  Koivojvioa,  of  which  the  meaning  is  of  course  *  to 
be  a  sharer  or  participator  in,'  may  be  used  either  of  the  giver  or  of  the 
receiver.  The  giver  shares  with  the  receiver  by  giving  contributions,  so  Rom. 
xii.  13  (quoted  on  vcr.  26} ;  the  receiver  with  the  giver  by  receiving  contri- 
butions, so  here.     The  normal  construction  in  the  N.  T.  is  as  here  with  the 
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dative :  once  (Heb.  ii.  14)  it  is  used  with  the  genitiTe,  and  this  construction  is 
common  in  the  O.  T.  (Lft.  on  Gal.  vi.  6). 

The  contributions  for  the  poor  in  Jerusalem  are  mentioned  in 
Rom.  XV.  26,  27 ;  i  Cor.  xvi.  1-3 ;  2  Cor.  ix.  i  fF;  Acts  xxiv.  17,  and 
form  the  subject  of  the  ablest  and  most  convincing  section  in 
Paley's  Horae  Paulinae,  Without  being  in  any  way  indebted  to 
one  another,  and  each  contributing  some  new  element,  all  the 
different  accounts  fit  and  dovetail  into  one  another,  and  thus  imply 
that  they  are  all  historical.  *  For  the  singular  evidence  which  this 
passage  affords  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle,  and  what  is  more 
important,  as  it  has  been  impugned,  of  this  chapter  in  particular, 
see  Paley's  Horae  Paulinae^  chap.  ii.  No.  i.'  Jowett,  ad  he,  and 
for  some  further  reff.  see  Introd.  §  4. 

28.  ^iriTc\^o-as  . . .  a^payicrdfACKos.  St.  Paul  resumes  his  argu- 
ment and  states  his  plans  after  the  digression  he  has  just  made 
on  what  Hes  in  the  immediate  future.  With  (niTtXtaw  (a  Pauline 
word),  cf  Phil.  i.  6;  it  was  used  especially  of  the  fulfilment  of 
religious  riles  (Heb.  ix.  6  and  in  classical  authors),  and  coupled 
with  XtiTovpyrjacu  above,  suggests  that  St.  Paul  looks  upon  these 
contributions  of  the  Geniile  communities  as  a  solemn  religious 
offering  and   part   of  their   cvxa/ncrrta  for  the   benefits   received. 

(T^payiadfACKos,  *  having  set  the  seal  of  authentication  on.'  The 
seal  was  used  as  an  official  mark  of  ownership :  hence  especially 
the  expression  *the  seal  of  baptism*  (2  Cor.  i.  22;  Eph.  i.  13; 
see  on  iv.  11).  Here  the  Apostle  implies  that  by  taking  the  con- 
tributions to  Jerusalem,  and  presenting  them  to  the  Church,  he  puts 
the  mark  on  them  (as  a  steward  would  do),  showing  that  they  are 
the  fruit  to  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  of  those  spiritual  blessings 
{nptvfiariKa)  which  through  him  had  gone  forth  to  the  Gentile 
world. 

els  Tf|i'  IiroKioK.  It  has  been  shown  above  that  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  St.  Paul  should  have  desired  to  visit  Spain,  and  that  therefore 
nothing  in  these  verses  throws  any  doubt  on  the  authenticity  of  the 
chapter  as  a  whole  or  of  any  portions  of  it.  A  further  question 
arises.  Was  the  journey  ever  carried  out?  Some  fresh  light  is 
perhaps  thrown  on  the  question  by  Professor  Ramsay's  book  TAe 
Church  and  the  Empire,  If  his  arguments  are  sound,  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  if  St.  Paul  was  martyred  at  Rome 
(as  tradition  seems  to  suggest)  he  must  necessarily  have  suffered 
in  what  is  ordinarily  called  the  Neronian  persecution.  He  might 
have  been  beheaded  either  in  the  later  years  of  Nero's  reign  or 
even  under  Vespasian.  So  that,  if  we  are  at  liberty  to  believe 
that  he  survived  his  first  imprisonment,  there  is  no  need  to  compress, 
as  has  been  customary,  the  later  years  of  his  missionary  activity. 

It  is  on  these  assumptions  easier  to  find  room  for  the  Spanish 
journey.     Have  we  evidence  for  it  ?     Dismissing  later  writers  who 
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seem  to  have  had  no  independent  evidence,  our  authorities  are 
reduced  to  two,  the  Muratonan  Fragment  on  the  Canon,  and 
Clement  of  Rome.  We  cannot  lay  much  stress  on  ihe  former ;  it 
is  possible  perhaps  that  the  writer  had  independent  knowledge,  but 
it  is  certainly  more  probable  that  he  is  merely  drawing  a  conclu- 
sion, and  not  quite  a  correct  one,  from  this  Epistle :  the  words  are 
s^d  et  pro/ectionem  Pauli  ab  urbe  ad  Spam'am  proficiscentis.  The 
passage  in  Clement  (§  5)  runs  as  follows :  Uaiikot  imofionis  /Spa^tor 

€P    T€    T^    avttToX^    Koi    €P   T^    dl/CTfl,    T^    f^WtUOV    T^    trCOTCMC    OVTOV    KkilK 

Zkc^tv,  IkKouHTvifffP  Md^at  oXor  r^v  Koaftop  Koi  nrl  ro  r€t»iui  rijt  dvo€ms 
iXBw,  KM  fiaprvp^a'at  Arc  r»r  ^yov/icvwr,  otm«f  dn^XXdyi|  rov  Koafiov  mat 

fit  TOP  Syiop  T^nop  fiFop€v0ij.  This  passa^^e  is  much  stron<;er,  and 
Lightfoot's  note  in  favour  of  interpreting  the  words  t6  T€pfMa  Tijff 
Matmt  as  meaning  Spain  is  very  weighty ;  but  is  it  quite  certain 
that  a  Jew,  as  Clement  probably  was  '  according  to  Lightfoot  him- 
self), speaking  of  St.  Paul  another  Jew  would  not  look  upon  Rome 
relatively  to  Jerusalem  as  the  rtpfta  rrft  dvo-coic,  *the  western  limit'? 
We  in  England  might  for  example  speak  of  Athens  as  being  in  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean.  There  is  also  some  force  in  Hilgenfeld's 
argument  that  tXButp  and  naprvpfiaat  should  be  taken  together.  For 
these  reasons  the  question  whether  St.  Paul  ever  visited  Spain 
must  remain  very  doubtful. 

20.  irXtjpi^fiaTi  :  see  on  xi.  12.  St.  Paul  feels  confident  that  his 
visit  to  Rome  will  result  in  a  special  gift  of  Christ's  blessing.  He 
will  confer  on  the  Church  a  xapitrtia  irvtvpariKop,  and  will  in  his  turn 
be  comforted  by  the  mutual  faith  which  will  be  exhibited.     Cf.  i. 

II,  12. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  how  strongly  these  words  make  for  the 
authenticity  and  early  date  of  this  chapter.  No  one  could  possibly 
write  in  this  manner  at  a  later  date,  knowing  the  circumstances 
under  which  St.  Paul  actually  did  visit  Rome.    See  also  ver.  32  tm 

fp  \apa  tXdiav  npbt  vpat  dia  deXriparos  Sfov  (rvpapanavanpai  vplp. 

The  TR.  reads  with  HP  L  &c.,  Vnlg.-clem.  Syrr.  Ann.,  Chrys.  Theodit. 
tvXoyias  rod  tvayytKiov  rov  Xp.  The  words  rov  cv.  rod  should  be  omitted  on 
decisive  authority. 

80.  The  reference  to  his  visit  to  Jerusalem  reminds  St.  Paul  of 
the  dangers  and  anxieties  which  that  implies,  and  loads  him  to 
conclude  this  section  with  an  earnest  entreaty  to  the  Roman  Chris- 
tians to  join  in  prayers  on  his  behalf.  Hort  {Rom.  and  Eph, 
pp.  42-46)  points  out  how  this  tone  harmonizes  with  the  dangers 
that  the  Apostle  apprehended  (cf.  Acts  xx.  17-38,  xxi.  13,  &c.): 
'We  cannot  here  mistake  the  twofold  thoughts  of  the  Apostle's 
mind.  He  is  full  of  eager  anticipation  of  visiting  Rome  with  the 
full  blessing  of  the  accomplishment  of  that  peculiar  ministration. 
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But  he  is  no  less  full  of  misgivings  as  to  the  probability  of  escaping 
with  his  life'  (p.  43). 

81A  Tijs  dyciTrTis  tou  nyeufiaTos.  That  brotherly  love  which  is  one 
of  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  working  in  us  (cf.  Gal.  v.  22).  That 
nvtvfia  is  personal  is  shown  by  the  parallelism  with  the  first  clause. 

vwayoiviaatrBai,,  *  He  breaks  off  afresh  in  an  earnest  entreaty  to 
them  to  join  him  in  an  intense  energy  of  prayer,  wrestling  as  it  were  * 
(Hort,  €p.  cit.  p.  43).  They  will  as  it  were  take  part  in  the  contest 
that  he  must  fight  by  praying  on  his  behalf  to  God,  for  all  prayer 
is  a  spiritual  wrestling  against  opposing  powers.  So  of  our  Lord's 
agony  in  the  garden:  Luke  xxii.  44;  Matt.  xxvi.  42.  Cp.  Origen 
ad  loc, :  Vix  emm  invenies,  ut  oranti  cuiquam  non  aliquid  inanis  et 
ah'enae  cogitaiionis  occurraf,  et  intentionem^  qua  in  Deum  mens  diri- 
gitur^  declmet  acfrangat^  aique  earn  per  ea  quae  non  competit,  rapiat, 
Et  ideo  agon  magnus  est  orationisy  ut  obsistentibus  immicis,  et  ora- 
tionis  sensum  in  diver sa  rapientibus,  fixa  ad  Deum  semper  mens  stabili 
intentione  coniendat,  ut  merito  possit  etiam  ipse  dicer e:  certamen 
bonum  certavi,  cursum  consummavi. 

31.  The  Apostle's  fear  is  double.  He  fears  the  attacks  upon 
himself  of  the  unbelieving  Jews,  to  whom  more  than  any  other 
Christian  teacher  he  was  an  object  of  hatred :  and  he  is  not  certain 
whether  the  peace-offering  of  the  Gentile  Churches  which  he  was 
bearing  to  Jerusalem  would  be  accepted  as  such  by  the  narrow 
Jewish  Christians  at  Jerusalem.  How  strong  the  first  feeling  was 
and  how  amply  justified  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  show  (Acts  xx.  3, 
22;  xxi.  11). 

In  Ter.  30  dScX^oi  is  omitted  by  B76,  Aeth.,  Chrys.  alone,  bat  perhaps 
correctly.  In  ver.  3 1  1)  Swpo<popia  lor  Suueoviay  and  iv  *Upov<ra\'qfi  for  €ls  I. 
are  instances  of  Western  paraphrase  shared  by  B  (B  D  F  G). 

32.  But  the  prayer  that  the  Roman  Christians  offer  for  St.  Paul 
will  also  be  a  prayer  for  themselves.  If  his  visit  to  Jerusalem  be 
successful,  and  his  peace-offering  be  accepted,  he  will  come  to 
Rome  with  stronger  and  deeper  Christian  joy.  *  After  the  personal 
danger  and  the  ecclesiastical  crisis  of  which  the  personal  danger 
formed  a  part'  (Hort)  he  hopes  to  find  rest  in  a  community  as  yet 
untroubled  by  such  strife  and  distraction. 

auKaKairaucufiai,  'I  may  rest  and  refresh  my  spirit  with  you.* 
Only  used  here  in  this  sense  (but  later  in  Hegesippus  ap,  Eus. 
H,  E.  IV.  xxii.  2).  Elsewhere  it  is  used  of  sleeping  together 
(Is.  xi.  6).  The  unusual  character  of  the  word  may  have  been  the 
cause  of  its  omission  in  B  and  the  alteration  in  some  Western  MSS. 
(see  below). 

There  are  several  variations  of  reading  in  this  verse : 

(i)  N  A  C,  Boh.  Arm.,  Orig.-lat.  read  iKB^tiv  .  .  .  (twavaitaiiaviini  with 
some  variation  in  the  position  of  i\9^  (after  Xva  K,  Boh.,  Orig.-lat ;  after 
Xapf  AC  agreeing  in  this  with  other  authorities).    Air  later  MSS.  with  the 
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Western  groap  read  cA^cu  and  insert  icai  before  ovvavarcwffojijuii.  B  is  alone  in 
having  i\$ci)  and  omittin*;  owavavavaojfiau  iffuv,  but  receives  support  in  the 
reading  of  some  Western  aatho:  ities ;  D  E  read  dvoif/v^o)  fi(9*  buStv,  F  G  6»a- 
iff^X^  /*•  ^'>  agreeing  with  most  Latin  anthorities,  refri^erer  vobiscum, 

(2)  For  ««d  0€\7ifMTOs  ecoC  ( A  C  L  P,  Vulg.  Syrr.  Boh.  Arm.,  Orig.-lat 
Chrys.  Thdrt.),  N  Ambrst.  have  «.  0.  'Irjffov  Upttnov,  DEFG  (with  defg), 
fuld.  TLpiarov  'Ii;<roC,  B  Kvpiov  Itjctov.  Lightfoot  {On  afresh  Revision^  Sec, 
pp.  io6ff.)  snggests  that  the  original  reading  was  0€kifjfiaTO9  used  absolutely 
of  the  Divine  will:  cf.  Rom.  ii.  i8;  i  Cor.  xvi.  la.  See  also  his  note  on 
Ign.  EpA.  $  20,  I^cm.  §  i  (where  some  authorities  add  rod  eeov,  others 
domini),  Smym.  §§  i,  ii.  Elsewhere  in  St  Paul  the  expression  always  is 
OiKijfxa  B€ou,  except  once,  Eph.  v.  1 7  tu  BiXrjfUL  rod  Kvp'ov, 

33.  6  Se  eeSs  "riis  €lpvivr\s:  cf.  ver.  5.  St.  Paul  concludes  his 
request  for  a  prayer  with  a  prayer  of  his  own  for  them.  *  Peace/ 
a  keynote  of  die  Epistle^  is  one  of  his  last  thoughts. 

A  F  G  and  some  minuscules  omit  dfi-^v.  On  the  importance  ascribed  to 
this  word  by  some  commentators  see  the  Introduction,  §  9. 


FEBSGIQ'AIi  OREETIiraS. 

XVI.  1-ie.  /  commend  to  you  Phoebe  our  sister.  Receive 
her  as  becometh  members  of  a  Christian  Church,  For  she 
has  stood  by  many  others,  and  myself  as  well  (vv.  i,  a). 

Greet  Prisca  and  Aquila.  Greet  all  those  whose  names 
or  persons  I  know,  who  are  members  of  your  community 
(vv.  3-16). 

1.  aui'ianifiu  The  ordinary  word  for  to  '  commend/  *  introduce ' ; 
see  on  iii.  5,  a  derivative  of  which  appears  in  the  phrase  flruorarijcai 
inioToXai  (2  Cor.  iii.  I ;  for  its  use  in  the  later  ecclesiastical  writings 
see  Suicer,  Thesaurus).  These  letters  played  a  very  large  part  in 
the  organization  of  the  Church,  for  the  lie  of  hospitality  (cf.  xii.  13), 
implying  also  the  reception  to  communion,  was  the  great  bond 
which  united  the  separate  local  Churches  together,  and  some  pro- 
tection became  necessary  against  imposture. 

^oiP'qv,  Nothing  is  otherwise  known  of  Phoebe,  nor  can  we 
learn  anything  from  the  name.  She  was  presumably  the  bearer  of 
this  letter. 

ZidKovoy,  *  a  deaconess.'  The  only  place  in  which  this  office  is  re- 
ferred to  byname  in  the  N. T.  (for  i  Tim.  iii.  11,  v.  3 fF.  cannot  be 
quoted).  The  younger  Pliny  (Fp.  X.  xcvi.  8)  speaks  ot  mimsirae: 
quo  magis  necessarium  credidi  ex  duabus  ancillis^  quae  mtnistrae 
dicebanlur,  quid  esset  vert  el  per  iorvienla  quaerere.  They  do  not 
appear  elsewhere  to  be  referred  to  in  any  certain  second-century 
writing;   but  constant  reference  to  them  occurs  in  the  Apostolic 
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Constiiutions^  in  the  earlier  books  under  the  name  of  hmMvo^  (ii.  26 ; 
iii.  15),  in  the  later  of  litiKcivifrira  (viii.  19,  20,  28).  Of  the  exact 
relation  of  the  *  deaconess'  to  the  *  widows  '  (i  Tim.  v.  3)  it  is  not 
necessary  to  speak,  as  we  have  no  sufficient  evidence  for  so  early 
a  date ;  it  is  quite  clear  that  later  they  were  distinct  as  bodies,  and 
that  the  widows  were  considered  inferior  to  the  deaconesses  {Aposi. 
Const,  iii.  7) ;  it  is  probable  however  that  the  deaconesses  were  for 
the  most  part  chosen  from  the  widows.  That  the  reference  to 
a  '  deaconess '  is  in  no  sense  an  anachronism  may  be  inferred  both 
from  the  importance  of  dianc«wa  in  the  early  Church,  which  had  quite 
clearly  made  it  necessary  for  special  male  officials  to  be  appointed, 
and  from  the  separate  and  secluded  life  of  women.  From  the  very 
beginning  of  Christianity — more  particularly  in  fact  at  the  beginning 
— there  must  have  been  a  want  felt  for  women  to  perform  for 
women  the  functions  which  the  deacons  performed  for  men. 
Illustrations  of  this  need  in  baptism,  in  visiting  the  women's 
part  of  a  house,  in  introducing  women  to  the  deacon  or  bishop, 
maybe  found  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  (iii.  15,  &c).  So 
much  is  clear.  An  office  in  the  Church  of  this  character,  we 
may  argue  on  h  priori  grounds,  there  must  have  been;  but  an 
order  in  the  more  ecclesiastical  sense  of  the  term  need  not  have 
existed,  dcaxoior  is  technical,  but  need  hardly  be  more  so  than  is 
TTpooTuTir  in  ver.  2.  (The  arguments  of  Lucht  against  the  au- 
thenticity of  portions  of  these  two  verses  are  examined  very  fully 
by  Mangold,  Der  Romerhrief  und  seine  geschichtlichen  Voraussetzung, 
pp.  136  ff.) 

Trjs  ^KKXT|<rtas  Trjs  ^i'  Kcyxpc^i^s.  Cenchreae  was  the  port  of  Corinth 
on  the  Saronic  Gulf.  During  St.  Paul's  stay  at  Corinth  that  city 
had  become  the  centre  of  missionary  activity  throughout  all  Achaia 
(cf.  2  Cor.  i.  i),  and  the  port  towards  Ephesus,  a  place  where  there 
must  have  been  many  Jews  living,  could  easily  be  a  centre  of  the 
Christian  Church.  Its  position  would  afford  particularly  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  exercise  by  Phoebe  of  the  special  duties  of  hospitality. 

2.  djiws  Twi'  dytwi',  '  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  saints,'  i.  e.  *  of 
the  Church.'  Not  only  to  provide  for  her  wants,  but  to  admit  her 
td  every  spiritual  privilege  as  *  in  the  Lord.' 

irpoardris,  a  *  succourer '  or  *  helper ' ;  this  almost  technical 
word  is  suggested  by  Trapacrr^rf.  It  is  the  feminine  form  of  jrpo- 
<TraTi;ff,  used  like  the  Latin  patronus  for  the  legal  representative  of 
the  foreigner.  In  Jewish  communities  it  meant  the  legal  repre- 
sentative or  wealthy  patron :  see  Schtirer,  Die  Gemeinde-  Ver/as- 
sufig^Sic.f  Ins.  31:  €N0A;^e  Kcire  |  taic  npocTATHC  |  ocioc  ezHccN  |  £th  oB 
€N  eipH  I  KoiMHCic  COY,  cf.  also  C.L  G.  5361.  We  also  find  the  word 
used  of  an  office-bearer  in  a  heathen  refigious  association,  see 
Foucart,  Associations  Religieuses,  p.  202,  Ins.  20,  line  34  (=  C  /.  G. 
126)  do«ci/i(i^«'r(tf  d<  6  irpoardrris  kui  6  apx^tpaviarris  Koi  6  ypafAiiartifg  Ktu 

B  e 
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ol  raniat  Ka\  avvbiKm.  Here  the  expression  suggests  that  Phoebe 
was  a  person  of  some  wealth  and  position  who  was  thus  able 
to  act  as  patroness  of  a  small  and  struggling  community. 

8.  npioTKaK  Kai  'AKuXaF.  So  the  MSS.  here  by  preponderating 
authority  for  llpto-irtXXa  k,  'a.  Priscilla  is  a  diminutive  for  Prisca,  and 
both  are  Roman  names. 

In  Acts  xviii.  a  the  reading  is  'Aicvkav . , ,  ical  npiaxiXXav  ywcuica  avrov, 
in  vcr.  1 8  UpifftuWa  koI  *Aicv\ai;  in  i  Cor.  xvi.  19  'A/rt^Xar  xal  Uplffxa  (so 
N  B  M  P,  Boh.,  but  A  C  D  E  F  G,  &c.,  Vulg.  Syrr.  HpiaKiXka) ;  in  a  Tim.  iv.  19 
UpiOKav  ica\  'AicvXca^  (by  preponderating  authority).  The  fact  that  Prisca  is 
so  often  mentioned  first  suggests  that  she  was  the  more  important  oI  the  two. 

4.  oTtikcs  .  .  .  rbv  ^auTWK  Tpdxv)XoK  k.t.X.  probably  refers  to  some 
great  danger  wliich  they  had  run  on  his  behalf.  It  may  have  been 
the  great  tumult  at  Ephesus,  although  this  was  somewhat  recent. 
If  so  the  danger  then  incurred  may  have  been  the  reason  that  they 
had  left  that  city  and  relumed  for  a  time  to  Rome.  The  special 
reference  to  the  Churches  of  the  Gentiles  perhaps  arises  from  the 
fact  that,  owing  to  their  somewhat  nomadic  life,  they  were  well 
known  to  many  Christian  Churches. 


Aqtiila  and  Priscilla, 

The  movements  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla  have  been  considered  to  be  so 
complicated  as  to  throw  doubts  on  the  authenticity  of  this  section  of  the 
Epistle,  or  to  suggest  that  it  was  addressed  not  to  the  Church  at  Rome,  but 
to  the  Church  ot  Ephesus. 

From  Acts  xviii.  i,  a  we  learn  that  Aquila  was  a  Jew  of  Pontus.  He  and 
his  wife  Prisca  had  been  compelled  to  leave  Rome  in  5a  A.D.  by  the  decree 
of  Claudius.  They  retired  to  Corinth,  where  they  first  became  acquainted 
with  St.  Paul.  With  him  they  went  to  Ephesus,  where  they  remained  some 
time  ;  they  were  there  when  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was  written, 
and  had  a  church  in  their  house  (dafrd^crat  ir/ua;  iv  Kvpiv  voXXd  *AicvX.as 
Hol  IlpitTKa  <rvy  r^  Kar'  oiieov  aviSiv  kicKktiaitf  I  Cor.  xvi.  19).  This  Epistle 
was  written  probably  about  twelve  months  before  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  In  a  Tim.  iv.  19,  written  in  all  probability  at  least  eight  years 
later,  they  appear  again  at  Ephesus. 

Now,  is  not  the  life  ascribed  to  them  too  nomadic?  And  is  not  the 
coincidence  of  the  church  in  their  house  remarkable?  The  answer  is  that 
a  nomadic  life  was  the  characteristic  of  Jews  at  that  day,  and  was  certainly 
a  characteristic  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla  (Lightfoot,  Biblical  Essays  ^  p.  299,  and 
Renan,  Z^j  Apdtres,  pp.  96, 97,  Zahn,  Skizzen,  p.  1 69).  We  know  that  although 
Aquila  was  a  Jew  of  Poutus,  yet  he  and  his  wife  lived,  within  the  space  of 
a  few  years,  at  Rome,  at  Corinth,  and  at  Ephesus.  Is  it  then  extremely 
improbable  that  they  should  travel  in  after  years,  probably  for  the  sake  of 
their  business  ?  And  if  it  were  so,  would  they  not  be  likely  to  make  their 
house,  wheiever  they  were,  a  place  in  which  Christians  could  meet  together! 

On  h  priori  grounds  we  cannot  argue  against  the  possibility  of  these 
changes.  Are  tliere  any  positive  arguments  for  connecting  them  with  the 
Roman  Church  ?  De  Rossi,  in  the  course  of  his  archaeological  investigations, 
has  suggested  two  traces  of  ttieir  influence,  both  of  which  deserve  investi- 
gallon. 
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(i)  Amongst  the  older  churches  of  Rome  is  one  on  the  Ayentine  bearing 
the  name  of  St.  Prisca,  which  gives  a  title  to  one  of  the  Roman  Cardinals. 
Now  there  is  considerable  evidence  for  connecting  this  with  the  names  of 
Aquila  and  Priscilla.  In  the  LiUr  PontificaliSy  in  the  life  of  Leo  III 
(795-816),  it  is  described  as  the  'titulus  Aquilae  et  Priscae'  (Duchesne, 
Lib.  Pont.  II.  p.  ao) ;  in  the  legendary  Acts  of  St.  Prisca  (which  apparently 
date  from  the  tenth  century)  it  is  stated  that  the  body  of  St.  Prisca  was 
translated  from  the  place  on  the  Ostian  road  wheie  she  had  been  buried,  and 
transferred  to  the  cnurch  of  St.  Aquila  and  Prisca  on  the  Avenline  {^Acta 
Sanctorum^  Jan.  Tom.  ii.  p.  187  et  deduxerunt  ipsam  ad  urbem  Romam 
cum  hymnis  et  canticis  spiritualibus^  iuxta  Arcum  Komanum  in  ecclesia 
sanctorum  Martyrum  Aquilae  et  Priscae),  and  the  tradition  is  pnt  very 
clearly  in  an  inscription  apparently  of  the  tenth  century  which  formerly 
stood  over  the  door  of  the  church  (C.  Ins.  Christ,  ii.  p.  443)  : 

Haec  domus  est  Aquilae  seu  Priscae  Virginis  Almae 

Quos  lupe  Paule  tuo  ore  vchis  domino 
Hie  Petre  divini  Trilniebas  fercuia  verbi 

Sepius  hocce  loco  scurificatis  domino. 

Many  later  testimonies  are  referred  to  by  De  Rossi,  but  they  need  not  here 
be  cited. 

f'or  the  theory  that  this  church  is  on  the  site  of  the  house  of  Prisca  and 
Aquila,  De  Rossi  finds  additional  support  in  a  bronze  diploma  found  in  1776 
in  the  garden  of  the  church  bearing  the  name  of  G.  Marius  Pudens  Cor- 
nelianus:  for  in  the  legendary  Acts  of  Pudens,  Pudenziana,  and  Praxedis, 
Priscilla  is  stated  to  have  been  the  mother  of  Pudens  {Acta  Sonet.  Mai. 
Tom.  iv.  p.  297),  and  this  implies  some  connexion  between  the  names  of 
Aquila  and  Priscilla  and  the  family  of  Pudens. 

The  theory  is  a  plausible  one,  but  will  hardly  at  present  stand  examination. 
In  the  first  place  the  name  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla  (or  Prisca)  is  not  the 
oldest  borne  by  the  church  ;  from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  century  it  seems 
always  to  have  been  the  titulus  S.  Priscae  (see  Liber  Poniificalis,  ed. 
Duchesne,  i.  501,  517^),  and  although  the  origm  of  this  name  is  itself 
doubtful,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  if  the  locality  had  borne  the  name  of  Aquila 
and  Priscilla,  that  name  would  first  have  been  lost  and  then  revived.  It  is 
much  more  probable  that  the  later  name  is  an  attempt  to  connect  the  biblical 
account  with  this  spot  and  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Prisca. 

Nor  is  the  second  piece  of  evidence  of  any  greater  weight.  The  acts  of 
Pudens  and  his  daughters,  supposed  to  be  narrated  by  the  person  called 
St.  Pastor,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Pius  the  bishop  and  addressed  his 
letters  to  Timothy,  are  clearly  legendary,  and  little  or  no  stress  can  be  laid 
on  the  mention  of  Priscilla  as  the  mother  of  Pudens.  The  object  of  the  Acta 
is  in  fact  to  invent  a  history  for  martyrs  whose  names  were  known,  and  who 
were  for  some  reason  grouped  together.  But  why  were  they  thus  grouped  ? 
The  reason  probably  is  given  in  the  statement  at  the  end,  that  they  were 
buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Priscilla.  These  names  would  probably  be  found 
in  the  fourth  century  in  that  cemetery,  attnched  to  graves  close  to  one 
another,  and  would  form  the  groundwork  of  the  Acta.  There  may  still  be 
some  connexion  between  the  nnmes,  which  may  or  may  not  be  discovered, 
but  there  is  not  at  present  any  historical  evidence  for  connecting  the  titulus 
St.  Priscae  with  the  Aquila  and  Priscilla  of  the  N.  T.  (see  de  Rossi,  Bull. 
Arch.  Christ.  Ser.  i.  No.  5  (1867),  p.  45  ff.) 

(ii)  A  second  line  of  argument  seems  more  fruitftil.  The  explorations  of 
De  Rossi  in  the  Coemctetium  Priscillae^  outside  the  Porta  Salaria^  have 
resulted  in  the  discovery  that  as  the  Cocmeterium  Domitiilae  starts  from 
a  burying-place  of  Domitilla  and  her  family,  it  in  like  manner  originates  in 
the  burying-place  of  Acilius  Glabrio  and  other  members  of  the  Acilian  gens. 
This  seems  to  corroborate  the  statement  of  Dio  Cassius  (Ixvii.  14)  that  the 

sea 
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Acilius  Glabrio  who  was  consul  with  Trajan  in  A.  D.  91  was  a  Christian  and 
died  as  such,  and  implies  that  Christianity  had  penetrated  into  this  as  into 
other  leading  Roman  families.  Now  the  connexion  with  the  subject  immediately 
before  us  is  as  follows.  The  same  researches  have  shown  that  a  name  of 
the  females  of  the  Acilian  gens  is  Priscilla  or  Prisca.  For  instance,  in  one 
inscription  we  read : 

m'  acilius  V 

c.  V. 
PRISCILLA.  .C 

Aquila  was  a  Jew  of  Pontus :  how  tlien  does  it  happen  that  his  wife,  if  not 
be  himself,  bore  a  Roman  name?  The  answer  seems  to  be  suggested  by 
these  discoveries.  They  were  freedmen  of  a  member  of  the  Acilian  gens, 
as  Clemens  the  Roman  bishop  was  very  probably  the  freedman  of  Flavins 
Clemens.  The  name  Prisca  or  Priscilla  would  naturally  come  to  an  ad- 
herent of  the  family.  The  origin  of  the  name  Aquila  is  more  doubtful,  but 
it  too  might  be  borne  by  a  Roman  freedman.  If  this  suggestion  be  correct, 
then  both  the  names  of  these  two  Roman  Christians  and  the  existence  of 
Christianity  in  a  leading  Roman  family  are  explained. 

Two  other  inscriptions  may  be  quoted,  as  perhaps  of  interest.  The  first 
is  clearly  Christian : 

AQUILIAE   PRISCAE   IN   PACE 

The  second  C.  I.  L,  vi.  12273  may  be  so.  The  term  RetuUa  might  suggest 
that  it  is  but  also  might  be  Mithraic : 

D.  M. 

AQUILIA   •   RENATA 

QVAE   .  V  .   A  •   N  .  .  . 

SE  .   VIVA  •   POSVIT  .   SIBI 

CVRANTE   -  AQVILIO  •   IVSTO 

ALVMNO   •   ET  •   AQVILIO 

PRISCO   .   FRATRE 

The  aignment  is  not  demonstrative,  but  seems  to  make  the  return  of 
Aquila  and  Priscilla  to  Rome,  and  their  permanent  connexion  with  the 
Roman  Church,  probable.  See  De  Rossi,  Bull.  Arch.  Christ,  Ser.  iv. 
No.  6  (1888-9),  p.  129  Aquila  e  Prisca  et  gli  Acilii  Glabrioni. 

Dr.  Hort  {^Rom.  and  Eph.  pp.  12-14),  following  a  suggestion  made  by 
Dr.  Plumptre  {Biblical  Studies ^  p.  417),  points  out  that  it  is  a  curious  fact 
that  in  four  out  of  the  six  places  in  which  the  names  occur  that  of  the  wife  is 
the  first  mentioned.  He  connects  the  name  with  the  cemetery  of  St.  Prisca, 
and  suggests  that  Prisca  was  herself  a  meml)er  of  some  distinguished  Roman 
family.  He  points  out  that  only  Aquila  is  called  a  Jew  from  Pontus,  not 
his  wife.  There  is  nothing  inconsistent  in  this  theory  with  that  of  the 
previous  argument ;  and  if  it  be  true  much  is  explained.  It  may  however  be 
suggested  that  for  a  noble  Roman  lady  to  travel  about  with  ajewish  husband 
engaged  in  mercantile  or  even  artisan  work  is  hardly  probable  ;  and  that  the 
theory  which  sees  in  them  freed  members  of  a  great  household  is  perhaps 
the  most  probable. 

6.  Kttl  iy\v  Kar'  oTicok  afrrwi'  ^KKXT^viai'.  There  is  no  decisive 
evidence  until  the  third  century  of  the  existence  of  special  buildings 
used  for  churches.  The  references  seem  all  to  be  to  places  in 
private  houses,  sometimes  very  probably  houses  of  a  large  size.  In 
the  N.T.  we  have  first  of  all  (Acts  xii.  12)  the  house  of  Mary,  the 
mother  of  John,  where  many  were  collected  together  and  praying. 
Col.  iv.  15  aatrwraaS*  roin  iv  AaodiKti^  ddi\<f}ov9,  Kai  Nv^0ay,  «eat  ri^ir 
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KQT  oiKov  uvrav  €KK\rjaia»  I    Philemon  2   KOI  tfj  kot  oTkov  a-ov  tKicXijaia : 

besides  i  Cor.  xvi.  19.  At  a  later  date  we  have  Clem.  Recog.  x.^i 
Theophilus,  domus  suae  ingentem  basilicam  ecclesiae  nomine  consecraret : 
De  Rossi,  Roma  Sott.  i.  p.  209  Collegium  quod  est  in  domo  Sergiae 
Paulinae,  So  in  Rome  several  of  the  oldest  churches  appear  to 
have  been  built  on  the  sites  of  houses  used  for  Christian  worship. 
So  perhaps  San  Clemente  is  on  the  site  of  the  house  of  T.  Flavins 
Clemens  the  consul  (see  Lightfoot,  Clement,  p.  94). 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  Church  was  ihe  meeting- 
place  of  all  the  Roman  Christians ;  similar  bodies  seem  to  be 
implied  in  vv.  14,  15.  We  may  compare  Acta  lustini  Martyr  is  %  2 
(Ruinart)  where  however  the  speaker  is  of  course  intentionally 
vague :  Quaesivit  Praejecfus^  quem  in  locum  Christiani  convenirent. 
Cui  respondit  luslinus,  eo  unumquemque  convenire  quo  relict  ac  posset. 
An,  inquitf  eoCistimas  omnes  nos  in  eumdem  locum  convenire  solitos  ? 
Minime  res  ita  se  habet .  .  .  Tunc  praefectus :  Age,  inquit^  dicas, 
quem  in  locum  conveniatis,  et  discipulos  tuos  congreges.  Respondit 
lustinus  :  Ego  prope  domum  Martini  cuiusdam,  ad  balneum  cogno- 
mento  Timiotinum,  hactenus  mansi, 

"EiroiKCTos.  Of  him  nothing  is  known :  the  name  is  not  an  un- 
common one  and  occurs  in  inscriptions  from  Asia  Minor,  C. /.  G, 
2953  (from  Ephesus),  3903  (from  Phrygii.).  The  following  in- 
scription from  Rome  is  interesting,  C.LL.  vi.  17 171   Dis  •  man  | 

EPAENETI  (sic)  I  EPAENETI  .  F  |  EPHESIO  |  T  •  MVNIVS  |  PRIS- 
CIANVS  I  AMICO   SVO. 

dirapx^  TTis  *Aaias :  i.e.  one  of  the  first  converts  made  in  the 
Roman  province  of  Asia :  cp.  i  Cor.  xvi.  1 5  oTdaT«  Tr\v  oIkIov  2rf <^ava, 

OTt  (<tt\v  dirapx^  rrjs  'Ayfuaf, »icai  €is  diaKoviav  Tois  iyiois  cra^aif  €avTov9, 

On  the  importance  of  first  converts  see  Clem.  Rom.  §  xlii  Kara  x^pas 

ovv  Ka\  TToXcK  Kr}pv<r<rovT€s  KaBiaravov  ras  dnapxas  avraVf  doKipaaavT€s  r^ 
'TiV€vpaTif  €is  (irKTKoirovs  Koi  diaKiV'Ovs  rav  fifWovrtov  nia-TfVfiu, 

This  name  caused  great  difficulty  to  Renan,  *  What !  had  all  the 
Church  of  Ephesus  assembled  at  Rome  ?'  *Air  when  analyzed  is 
found  to  mean  three  persons  of  whom  two  had  been  residents  at 
Rome,  and  the  third  may  have  been  a  native  of  Ephesus  but  is 
only  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  province  of  Asia  (cf.  Lightfoot, 
Biblical  Essays,  p.  301).  How  probable  it  was  that  there  should 
be  foreigners  in  Rome  attached  to  Christianity  may  be  illustrated 
from  the  Acts  of  Justin  which  were  quoted  in  the  note  on  an 
earlier  portion  of  the  verse.  These  give  -an  account  of  the 
martyrdom  of  seven  persons,  Justin  himself,  Charito,  Charitana, 
Euelpistus,  Hie  rax,  Liberianus,  and  Paeon.  Of  these  Justin  we 
know  was  a  native  of  Samaria,  and  had  probably  come  to  Rome 
from  Ephesus,  Euelpistus  who  was  a  slave  of  the  Emperor  was 
a  native  of  Cappadocia,  and  Hierax  was  of  Iconium  in  Phrygia. 
This  was  about  100  years  later. 
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'Aaias  is  supported  by  preponderating  authority  (NABCDFG,  Vulg. 
Boh.  Arm.  Aeth.,  Orig.-Iat.  Jo.-Damasc.  Ambrst.)  against  *Axotas  (LP  &c., 
Syrr.,  Chrys.  Theodrt.). 

For  the  idea  of  illustrating  this  chapter  from  inscriptions  we  are  of  course 
indebted  to  Bishop  Lightfoot  s  able  article  on  Caesar's  household  (P/tt'/tpptanSy 
p.  169).  Since  that  paper  was  written,  the  appearance  of  a  portion  of  vol.  vi. 
of  the  Corpus  of  Latin  Inscriptions,  that,  namely,  containing  the  inscriptions 
of  the  city  of  Rome,  has  both  provided  ys  with  more  extensive  material  and 
also  placed  it  in  a  more  convenient  form  for  reference.  We  have  therefore 
gone  over  the  ground  again,  and  either  added  new  illustrations  or  given 
references  to  the  Latin  Corpus  for  inscriptions  quoted  by  Lightfoot  from 
older  collections.  Where  we  have  not  been  able  to  identify  these  we  have 
*  not,  except  in  a  few  cases,  thought  it  necessary  to  repeat  his  references. 
A  large  number  of  these  names  are  found  in  Columbaria  containing  the 
monuments  and  ashes  of  members  of  the  imperial  household  during  the  first 
century:  these  special  collections  are  kept  together  in  the  Corpus  (vi.  3926- 
8397)-  There  is  also  a  very  large  section  devoted  to  other  names  belong- 
ing to  the  domus  Aus^ii  (vi.  8398-9101).  A  complete  use  of  these 
materials  will  not  be  possible  until  the  publication  of  the  Indices  to  vol.  vi. 
For  a  discussion  of  the  general  bearing  of  these  references,  see  Introduction, 

59. 

6.  Mapiai'  (which  is  the  correct  reading)  may  like  Mapid/i  be 
Jewish,  but  it  may  also  be  Roman.  In  favour  of  the  latter  alter- 
native in  this  place  it  may  be  noticed  that  apparently  in  other  cases 
where  St.  Paul  is  referring  to  Jews  he  distinguishes  them  by  calling 
them  his  kinsmen  (see  on  ver.  7).  The  following  inscription  from 
Rome  unites  two  names  in  this  list,  C /iZ.  vi.  22223  d«m- 
MARIAE  I  AMPLIATAE  cet. ;  the  next  inscription  is  from  the  house 

hold,  ib.  4394  MARIAE  •  M  •  L  •  XANTHE  |  NYMPHE  •  FEC  •  DE  •  SVG. 

i^Tis  iroXXd  ^KoiTiacrci^  eis  uf&ds.  This  note  is  added,  not  for  the 
sake  of  the  Roman  Church,  but  as  words  of  praise  for  Maria 
herself. 

Mapiay  is  read  by  A  B  C  P,  Boh.  Arm. ;  Map<r{/u  by  N  D  E  F  G  L,  &c..  Chrys. 
The  evidence  for  *U  vfids,  whiJi  is  a  difficult  reading,  is  preponderating 
(NABCP,  Syrr.  Boh.),  and  it  is  practically  sup]M)ited  by  the  Western 
group  (1)  E  F  G,  Vulg.),  which  have  iv  {ffuy.  The  correction  §h  ijfMs  is  read 
by  L,  Chrys.  and  later  authorities. 

7.  'Ai'Sp^i'iKoi' :  a  Greek  name  found  among  members  of  the 
imperial  household.  The  following  inscription  contains  the  names 
of  two  persons  mentioned  in  this  Epistle,  both  members  of  the 
household,  C.  /.  Z.  vi.  5326  dis  •  manibvs  |  c  .   VLivs  •  hermes 

VIX  •  ANN  •  XXXIII  •  M  •  V  I   DIEB  •  XIII   j  C  •  IVLIVS  •  ANDRONICVS 

conlibertvs  •  FEC  |  BENE  •  MERENTi  •  DE  •  SE  I  see  also  $325  anc 
1 1626  where  it  is  the  name  of  a  slave. 

'louKiai^ :  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  this  name  is  mas- 
culine, 'lomaff  or  'lovwar,  a  contraction  of  Junianus,  or  feminine 
Junia.  Junia  is  of  course  a  common  Roman  name,  and  in  that 
ca.se  the  two  would  probably  be  husband  and  wife ;  Junias  on  the 
other  hand  is  less  usual  as  a  man's  name,  but  seems  to  re- 
present a  form  of  contraction  common  in  this  list,  as  Patrobas, 
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Hermas,  Olympas.  If,  as  is  probable,  Andronicus  and  Jiinias  are 
included  among  the  Aposlles  (see  below)  then  it  is  more  probable 
that  the  name  is  masculine,  although  Chrysostom  does  not  appear 
to  consider  the  idea  of  a  female  apostle  impossible :  *  And  indeed 
to  be  apostles  at  all  is  a  great  thing.  But  to  be  even  amongst 
these  of  note,  just  consider  what  a  great  encomium  this  i§  I  But 
they  were  of  note  owing  to  their  works,  to  their  achievements. 
Oh  1  how  great  is  the  devotion  of  this  woman,  that  she  should  be 
even  counted  worihy  of  the  appellation  of  apostle ! ' 

Tous  <ruyYeK€is  fiou.  St.  Paul  almost  certainly  means  by  '  kinsmen,' 
fellow-countrymen,  and  not  relations.  The  word  is  used  in  this 
sense  in  ix.  3,  and  it  would  be  most  improbable  that  there  should 
be  so  many  relations  of  St.  Paul  amongst  the  members  of  a  distant 
Church  (vv.  7,  11)  and  also  in  Macedonia  (ver.  21);  whereas  it  is 
specially  significant  and  in  accordance  with  the  whole  drift  of  the 
Epistle  that  he  should  specially  mention  as  his  kinsmen  those 
members  of  a  Gentile  Cliurch  who  were  Jews. 

Kal  o-ui^aixfiaXoSrous  f&ou.  Probably  to  be  taken  literally.  Al- 
though St.  Paul  had  not  so  far  suffered  any  long  imprisonment,  he 
had  certainly  often  been  imprisoned  for  a  short  lime  as  at  Philippi, 
2  Cor.  xi.  23  iv  ffivXaKois  n€pta-(roT€p<as ;  Clem.  Rom.  ad  Cor,  v 
(jrrdKis  difffut  (poptaas,  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  the  word  should 
mean  that  Andronicus  and  Junias  had  suffered  at  the  same  time  as 
St.  Paul ;  he  might  quite  well  name  them  fellow-prisoners  if  they 
had  like  him  been  imprisoned  for  Christ's  sake.  Metaphorical 
explanations  of  the  words  are  too  far-fetched  to  be  probable. 

omi'^s  clo-iK  ^iri(rr)f&oi  ^i'  tois  dirovT^Xois  may  mean  either  (i) 
well  known  to  the  Apostolic  body,  or  (2)  distinguished  as  Apostles. 
In  favour  of  the  latter  interpretation,  which  is  probably  correct,  are 
the  following  arguments,  (i)  The  passage  was  apparently  so 
taken  by  all  patristic  commentators,  (ii)  It  is  in  accordance  with 
the  meaning  of  the  words.  cTriVij/xof,  lit.  *  stamped,'  *  marked,'  would 
be  used  of  those  who  were  selected  from  the  Apostolic  body  as 
'distinguished/  not  of  those  known  to  the  Apostolic  body,  or 
looked  upon  by  the  Apostles  as  illustrious ;  it  may  be  translated 
*  those  of  mark  among  the  Apostles.'  (iii)  It  is  in  accordance  with 
tlie  wider  use  of  the  term  dnoa-ToXot.  Bp.  Lightfoot  pointed  out 
{Galaiians,  p.  93)  that  this  word  was  clearly  used  both  in  a  narrow 
sense  of  *  the  twelve  '  and  also  in  a  wider  sense  which  would  include 
many  others.  His  views  have  been  corroborated  and  strengthened 
by  the  publication  of  the  Didache,  The  existence  of  these  *  Apostles/ 
itinerant  Christian  Evangelists,  in  Rome  will  suggest  perhaps  one 
of  the  methods  by  which  the  city  had  been  evangelized. 

ot  Kal  irpo  ^]jLou  ycy^i'aaiK  iv  %p\.vTia.  Andronicus  and  Junias  had 
been  converted  before  St.  Paul :  they  therefore  belonged  to  the 
earliest  days  of  the  Christian  community ;  perhaps  even  they  were 
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of  those  who  during  the  dispersion  after  the  death  of  Stephen 
began  almost  immediately  to  spread  the  word  in  Cyprus  and  Syria 
[Acts  xi.  19).  As  Dr.  Weymouth  points  out  {On  the  Rendering  into 
English  of  the  Greek  Aorist  and  Perfect,  p.  26)  the  perfect  should 
lieie  be  translated  *were.' 

*  It  \s  utterly  amazing/  he  writes,  '  that  in  Rom.  xvi.  7  oS  ica2  vp^  ifiov 
y*y6¥aaiv  iv  Xp.  is  rendered  in  the  KV.  *•  who  also  have  been  in  Christ  before 
me."  The  English  idiom  is  here  simply  outraged.  What  officer  in  our 
Navy  or  Army  would  not  stare  at  the  fiapfiapos  who  should  say  of  a  senior 
officer,  "  He  has  been  in  the  Service  before  me"?  "  He  was  in  the  Navy 
before  me  "  is  the  only  correct  English  form. . . .  The  English  mind  fastens 
on  the  idea  of  time  defined  by  "  before  roe/'  and  therefore  uses  the  simple 
Past. . .  .  The  Greek  Perfect  is  correctly  employed,  because  it  is  intended  to 
convey,  and  does  convey,  the  idea  that  they  are  still  in  Christ,  while  the 
English  "  have  been"  suggests  precisely  the  contiaiy.' 

8.  'AfiirXiaTos  is  the  more  correct  reading  for  the  abbreviated 
form  *Afin\ias  which  occurs  in  the  TR.  This  is  a  common 
Roman  slave  name,  and  as  such  occurs  in  inscriptions  of  the  imperial 
household.    C.LL.  vi.  4899  ampliatvs  |  restitvto  •  fratrij 

SVG  •  FECIT  •   MERENTI  :     5154    C.    VIBIVS  •  FIRMVS  •  C  |  VIBIO   • 

AMPLIATO  I  PATRONO  •  SVG,  &c.,  besides  inscriptions  quoted  by  Lft. 
But  there  is  considerable  evidence  for  connecting  this  name  more 
closely  with  the  Christian  community  in  Rome.  In  the  cemetery 
of  Domitilla,  now  undoubtedly  recognized  as  one  of  the  earliest  of 
Christian  catacombs,  is  a  chamber  now  known  by  the  name  of 
'  Ampliatus '  owing  to  an  inscription  which  it  contains.  This 
chamber  is  very  early :  pre-Christian  in  character  if  not  in  origin. 
The  cell  over  which  the  name  of  Ampliatus  is  inscribed  is  a  later 
insenion,  which,  from  the  style  of  its  ornament,  is  ascribed  to  the 
end  of  the  first  or  beginning  of  the  second  century.  The  inscription 
is  in  bold,  well-formed  letters  of  the  same  date.  Not  far  off  is  another 
inscription,  not  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  second  century,  to 
members  of  apparently  the  same  family.  The  two  inscriptions  are 
ampliat[i]   and   avreliae  •  bgnifatiae  |  conivgi  •  incom- 

PARABILI  I  VERAE  CASTITATIS  FEMINAE  |  QVAE  •  VIXIT  •  ANN  • 
XXV  •  M  •  II  I  DIEB  •  nil   •    IIGR  •  VI  |  AVREL  •  AMPLIATVS   CVM  | 

GGRDIANG  •  FILIG.  The  boldness  of  the  lettering  in  the  first 
inscription  is  striking.  The  personal  name  without  any  otKer 
distinction  suggests  a  slave.  Why  then  should  any  one  in  these 
circumstances  receive  the  honour  of  an  elaborately  painted  tomb  ? 
The  most  plausible  explanation  is  that  he  was  for  some  reason 
very  prominent  in  the  earliest  Roman  Church.  The  later  inscription 
clearly  suggests  that  there  was  a  Christian  family  bearing  this 
name;  and  the  connexion  with  Domililla  seems  to  show  that  here 
we  have  the  name  of  a  slave  or  freedman  through  whom  Christianity 
had  penetrated  into  a  second  great  Roman  household.  See  de 
Rossi,  Bull,  Arch,  Christ.  Ser.  3  and  6  (188 1),  pp.  67-74 ;  Athenaeum 
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March  4, 1884,  p.  289 ;  the  inscription  is  just  referred  to  by  Light- 
foot,  Clement,  i.  p.  39. 

9.  Oup/SaK^s :  a  common  Roman  slave  name  found  amorig 
members  of  the  household,  C  /.  Z.  vi.  4237  (quoted  by  Lft.  from 

Murat.  920.   l)  VRBANVS  •  LYDES  •  AVG  •  L  •  DISPENS  I   INMVNIS  • 
DAT  •  HERMAE  •  FRATRI  •  ET  |  CILICAE  •  PATRI  :    cf.  $604,  5605, 

and  others,  quoted  by  Lft.  (Grut.  p.  589.  10,  p.  1070.  i). 

Thv  auKcpY^K  ifjfiUK.  Where  St.  Paul  is  speaking  of  personal 
friends  he  uses  the  singular  rov  dyawrrrov  fiov:  here  he  uses  the 
plural  because  Urbanus  was  a  fellow-worker  with  all  those  who 
worked  for  Christ 

Ztqxuk  :  a  rare  Greek  name,  but  found  among  members  of  the 
imperial  household :  C.  1.  L.  vi.  8607  d.  m.  |  m.  vlpio  •  avg  •  L  | 

EROTI    I    AB    •    EPISTVLIS     •     GRAECIS    |     EPAPHRODITVS    |    ET    • 
STACHYS  I  CAESAR  •  N  •  SER   |  FRATRI  •  KARISSIMO  •  ET  |  CLAVDIA 

•  FOR  MI  AN  A  I  FECERVNT I  cf.  also  inscriptions  quoted  by  Lft. 

10.  'AitcXXtik.  Again  a  name  borne  by  members  of  the  house- 
hold and  by  Jews:  amongst  others  by  the  famous  tragic  actor. 
See  the  instance  quoted  by  Lft.  and  cf.  Hor.  Sat.  L  v.  100  Credat 
ludaeus  Apella^  non  ego, 

ihv  S6ki|aok  :  cf.  i  Cor.  xi.  1 9 ;  2  Cor.  x.  1 8  ;  xiii.  7.  One  who 
has  shown  himself  an  approved  Christian. 

ToOs  Ik  idv  'ApiaTo|3ouXou.  The  explanation  of  this  name  given 
by  Lft.  bears  all  the  marks  of  probability.  The  younger  Aristo- 
bulus  was  a  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great,  who  apparently  lived 
and  died  in  Rome  in  a  private  station  (Jos.  Bell.  lud,  IL  xi.  6 ; 
Antiq.  XX.  i.  2) ;  he  was  a  friend  and  adherent  of  the  Emperor 
Claudius.  His  household  would  naturally  be  ol  'ApioTo/3oi'Xov,  and 
would  presumably  contain  a  considerable  number  of  Jews  and 
other  orientals,  and  consequently  of  Christians.  If,  as  is  probable, 
Aristobulus  was  himself  dead  by  this  time,  his  household  would 
probably  have  become  united  with  the  imperial  household.  It 
would,  however,  have  continued  to  bear  his  name,  just  as  we  find 
servants  of  Livia's  household  who  had  come  from  that  of  Maecenas 
called  Maecenatiani  (C,  /.  Z.  vi.  4016,  4032),  those  from  the  house- 
hold of  Amyntas,  Amyntiani  (4035,  cf.  8738):  so  also  Agrippiani, 
Germaniciani.  We  might  in  the  same  way  have  Aristobuliani  (cf. 
Lft.  Phil,  pp.  172,  3). 

11.  'HpoSiwi^a  Toi^  o-uyycKi)  fiou.  A  mention  of  the  household  of 
Aristobulus  is  followed  by  a  name  which  at  once  suggests  the 
Herod  family,  and  is  specially  stated  to  have  been  that  of  a  Jew. 
This  seems  to  corroborate  the  argument  of  the  preceding  nole. 

Tous  ^K  Twi'  NapKio-o-ou,  *  the  household  of  Narcissus,'  *  Narcis- 
siani.'  The  Narcissus  in  question  was  very  possibly  the  well- 
known  freedman  of  that  name,  who  had  been  put  to  death  by 
Agrippina  shortly  after  the  accession  of  Nero  some  three  or  four 
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years  before  (Tac.  Ann,  xiii.  i ;  Dio  Cass.  Ix.  34).  His  slaves 
would  then  in  all  probability  become  the  property  of  the  Emperor, 
and  would  help  to  swell  the  imperial  household.  The  name  is 
common,  especially  among  slaves  and  freedmen,  cf.  C,  L  Z.  vi.  4123 
(in  the  household  of  Livia),  4346,  5206  heliconis  narcissi  | 
AVGVSTiANi  I  :  22875  NARcissvs  •  AVG  •  LIB.  Lft.  quoies  also 
ihe  two  names  Ti.  Claudius  Narcissus  (see  below),  Ti.  lulius  Nar- 
cissus from  Muratori,  and  also  the  form  Narcissianus,  ti  •  clavdio  • 
sp  •  F  •  NARCissiANO  (Murat.  p.  1 1 50.  4).  The  following  inscrip- 
lion  belongs  to  a  somewhat  later  date  :   C.  L  L,  vi.  9035  d.  m.  ) 

T  •  FLAVIVS  •  AVG  •  LIB  |  NARCISSVS  •  FECIT  •  SIBI  |  ET  •  COELIAE  • 

SP  •  FiLiAE  I  lERiAE  •  coNiVGi  •  SVAE  .  .  .  ,  and  lower  down  T 

FLAVIVS  •  AVG  •  LIB  •  FIRMVS  •  NARCISSIANVS  |  RELATOR  •  AVC- 

TiONVM  •  MONVMENTVM  •  REFECIT.  See  also  9035  a.  (Lightfoot, 
Phil,  p.  173.) 

Dr.  Pinmptre  {Biblical  Studies^  p.  428)  refers  to  the  following  interesting 
inscription.  It  may  be  found  in  C.  I.  L.  v.  154*  being  reputed  to  have  come 
from  P'errara.     D.  M.  |  clavdiae  |  dicaeosynae  |  ti  •  clavdivs  |  nar- 

CISSVS  I  LIB.  AEID.  COIV  |  PIEN TISSIMAE  |  ET   FRVGALISSI  |  B.  M.     TiberillS 

Clandias  suggests  the  first  century,  but  the  genuineness  of  the  Ins.  is  not 
sufficiently  attested.  The  editor  of  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Corpus  writes  : 
Testimonia  attctorum  aut  incertorum  .  .  .  aut  fraudnlentorum  tie  loco  cum 
parum  defendant  titulum  eum  excluHy  quamquam  fieri  potest  ut  sit 
genuinus  nee  multum  corruptus.  The  name  Dicaeosynt  is  curious  but  is 
found  elsewhere  C.LL.  iii.  2391 ;  vL  25866 :  x.  649.  There  is  nothing  dis- 
tinctively Christian  about  it 

12.  Tpii^aimK  xal  Tpu^craF  are  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
two   sisters.      Amongst  inscriptions   of  the   household  we   have 

4866   D.    M.  I  VARIA   •  TRYPHOSA  |  PATRONA   •   ET  |  M.    EPPIVS  • 

CLEMENS  I  :    5035  D.  M.  |  TRYPHAENA  |  VALERIA   •   TRYPHAENA 

MATRI  •  B  •  M  •  F  •  ET  I  VALERIUS   •    FVTIANVS    (qUOted   by  Lft. 

rom  Ace,  di  Archeol.  xi.  p.  375):  5343  telesphorvs  •  ET  •  try- 
PHAENA,  5774,  6054  and  oiher  inscriptions  quoted  by  Lft.  Atten- 
tion is  drawn  to  the  contrast  between  the  names  which  imply 
*  delicate/  *  dainty,'  and  their  labours  in  the  Lord. 

The  name  Tryphaena  has  some  interest  in  the  early  history  of  the  Church 
as  being  that  of  the  queen  who  plays  such  a  prominent  part  in  the  stoiy  of 
Paul  and  Thecla,  and  who  is  known  to  have  been  a  real  character. 

riepffiSa.    The  name  appears  as  that  of  a  freed  woman,  C,  I,  L.  vi. 

23959   DIS  •  MANIB  I  PER  •  SIDI  •  L  •  VED  |  VS  •  MITHRES  |  VXORL 

It  does  not  appear  among  the  inscriptions  of  the  household. 

13.  *Pou+oK :  one  of  the  commonest  of  slave  names.  This  Rufus 
is  commonly  identified  with  the  one  mentioned  in  Mark  xv.  21, 
wnere  Simon  of  Cvrene  is  called  the  father  of  Alexander  and  Rufus. 

m 

St.  Mark  probably  wrote  at  Rome,  and  he  seems  to  speak  of 
Rufus  as  some  one  well  known. 

T^v  IkXckt^k  ^i'  Kupitf.     '  Elect '  is  probably  not  here  used  in  the 
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technical  sense  '  chosen  of  God/ — ^this  would  not  be  a  feature  to 
distinguish  Rufus  from  any  other  Christian,— but  it  probably  means 
'  eminent/  '  distinguished  for  his  special  excellence/  and  the  addition 
of  <V  Kvpiy  means  *  eminent  as  a  Christian '  (2  Jo.  i ;  i  Pet.  ii.  6). 
So  in  English  phraseology  the  words  '  a  chosen  vessel '  are  used 
of  all  Christians  generally,  or  to  distinguish  some  one  of  marked 
excellence  from  his  fellows. 

KOI  T^K  |iT|Wpa  odroC  Kal  ^fiou.  St.  Paul  means  that  she  had 
showed  him  on  some  occasion  all  the  care  of  a  mother,  and 
that  therefore  he  felt  for  her  all  the  afifection  of  a  son. 

14.  'AauyicpiToi' :  the  following  inscription  is  of  a  freedman  of 
Augustus  who  bore  this  name,  C.  I.  Z.  vi.  1 2565  d.  m.  |  asyncreto  1 

AVG  •  LIB  •  FECIT  •  FL  |  AVIA  •  SVCCESSA  |  FATRONO  BENE  |  ME- 

RENTi.  The  name  Flavia  suggests  that  it  is  somewhat  later  than 
St.  Paul's  time. 

^Xcyotn-a.  The  inscriptions  seem  to  throw  no  light  on  this  name. 
The  most  famous  person  bearing  it  was  the  historian  of  the  second 
century  who  is  referred  to  by  Origen,  and  who  gave  some  informa- 
tion concerning  the  Christians. 

'Epfitji^ :  one  of  the  commonest  of  slave  names,  occurring  con- 
stantly among  members  of  the  imperial  household. 

riarp^paK.  An  abbreviated  form  of  Patrobius.  This  name  was 
borne  by  a  well-known  freedman  of  Nero,  who  was  put  to  death  by 
Galba  (Tac.  Hist,  i,  49  ;  ii.  95).  Lft.  quotes  instances  of  other  freed- 
men  bearing  it:  ti  •  cl  •  avg  •  l  •  patrobivs  (Grut.  p.  610.  3), 
and  TI '  cLAVDio  •  patrobio  (Murat.  p.  1329). 

'Epfias  is  likewise  an  abbreviation  for  various  names,  Hermagoras, 
Hermerus,  Hermodorus,  Hermogenes.  It  is  common  among 
slaves,  but  not  so  much  so  as  Hermes.  Some  fathers  and  modern 
writers  have  identified  this  Hermas  with  the  author  of  the  '  Shepherd/ 
an  identification  which  is  almost  certainly  wrong. 

Kal  rods  9^¥  adrois  dBcX^oJs.  This  and  the  similar  expression  in 
the  next  verse  seem  to  imply  that  these  persons  formed  a  small 
Christian  community  by  themselves. 

16.  ^iX^Xoyos.  A  common  slave  name.  Numerous  instances 
are  quoted  from  inscriptions  of  the  imperial  household :  C  /.  Z.  vi. 

41 16  DAMA  •  LIVIAE  •  L  •  CAS  . . .  |  PHOEBVS  •  PHILOLOGI  |  qUOted  by 

Lft.  from  Gorius,  M<m,Liv.  p.  168  ;  he  also  quotes  Murat.  p.  1586. 
3,  p.  2043.  *  \  Grut.  p.  630.  I.  He  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
the  brother  or  the  husband  of  Julia,  in  the  latter  case  Nereus,  his 
sister  Nerias,  and  Olympas  may  be  their  children. 

*louX(aK.  Probably  the  commonest  of  all  Roman  female  names, 
certainly  the  commonest  among  slaves  in  the  imperial  household. 
The  following  inscription  is  interesting:  C.  /.  Z.  vi.  20416  d.  m.  | 
IVLIAE  nerei  •  f*  I  CLAVDIAE.  The  name  Julia Tryphosa occurs 
20715-7  in  one  case  apparently  in  a  Christian  inscription. 
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NTip^a.  This  name  is  found  in  inscriptions  of  the  imperial  house- 
hold, C.  L  Z.  vi.  4344  nerevs  •  nat  •  German  |  pevcennvs  • 
GERMANici  I  ANVS  •  NERONis  •  CAESARis.  It  is  bcst  known  in 
the  Roman  Church  in  connexion  with  the  Acts  of  Nereus  and 
Achilleus,  the  eunuch  chamberlains  of  Domitilla  (see  Acta  Sancto- 
rum May.  iii.  p.  2  ;  Texte  und  Untersuchungen,  Band  xi.  Heft  2). 
These  names  were,  however,  older  than  that  legend,  as  seems  to 
be  shown  by  the  inscription  of  Damasus  {Bull.  Arch,  Christ  1874, 
p.  20  sq. ;  C  Ins.  Christ,  ii.  p.  31)  which  represents  them  as 
soldiers.  The  origin  of  the  legend  was  probably  that  in  the  cata- 
comb of  Domitilla  and  near  to  her  tomb,  appeared  these  two 
names  very  prominently;  this  became  the  groundwork  for  the 
later  romance.  An  inscription  of  Achilleus  has  been  found  in  the 
cemetery  of  Domitilla  on  a  stone  column  with  a  corresponding 
column  which  may  have  borne  the  name  of  Nereus :  both  date  from 
the  fourth  or  fifth  century  [Bull.  Arch.  Christ.  1875,  p.  8  sq.).  These 
of  course  are  later  commemorations  of  earlier  martyrs,  and  it  may 
well  be  that  the  name  of  Nereus  was  in  an  early  inscription  (like 
that  of  Ampliatus  above).  In  any  case  the  name  is  one  connected 
with  the  early  history  of  the  Roman  Church ;  and  the  fact  that 
Nereus  is  combined  wnth  Achilleus,  a  name  which  does  not  appear 
in  the  Romans,  suggests  that  the  origin  of  the  legend  was  archaeo- 
logical, and  that  it  was  not  derived  from  this  Episde  (Lightfoot, 
Clement,  i.  p.  51  ;  Lipsius  Apokr.  Apgesch.  ii.  106  if.). 

'OXu^iras:  an  abbreviated  form  like  several  in  this  list,  apparently 

for  'OXvfm-tddtfpor. 

16.  Ik  ^iXi^jjbari  dyicp:  SO  I  Thess.  v.  26  ;  i  Cor.  xvi.  20;  2  Cor. 

xiii.  \2\    I  Pet.  V.  14  diTmnraa'de  dXXrjXovs  iv  <f)i\T]fiaTi  dydmiv.      The 

earliest  reference  to  the  *  kiss  of  peace '  as  a  regular  part  of  the 
Christian  service  is  in  Just.  Mart.  Apol.  i.  65  ciXX^Xovr  (fyiXrifiart 
atntaffiiJLtBa  7rav<rafitpoi  rav  fvxS>v,  It  is  mentioned  in  Tert.  de  Oral. 
14  {psculum  pads) ;  Const.  A  post.  ii.  57. 12  ;  viii.  5.  5  ;  and  it  became 
a  regular  part  of  the  Liturgy.  Cf.  Origen  ad  loc. :  Ex  hoc  sermoney 
aliisque  nonnullis  similibuSy  mos  eccksiis  traditus  est^  ut  post  orationes 
osculo  se  iuvicem  suscipiant  fr aires.  Hoc  autem  osculum  sanctum 
appellat  Apostolus. 

at  lKKXT]o-iai  iraaai  toC  Xpiorou :  this  phrase  is  unique  in  the 
N.T.    Phrases  used  by  St.  Paul  are  a\  €KKKr)aiai  tS>v  liyiW,  ij  cVjcXi^orta 

Tov  6€0Vf  ai  fKKXriaiai  tov  SfOVy  rms  iKKkfjaiait  TTJg  *lovbaias  rait  tv  Xptor^ 
(Gal.  i.  22),  rStv  tKK\rjaitop  tov  Beov  rav  ov(tS>p  iv  rjj  *lovdai^   cV  Xpior^ 

'li/crov,  and  in  Acts  xx.  28  we  have  the  uncertain  passage  njy  cV- 
KXrjaiav  rod  Kvplov  or  tov  GeoO,  where  BetJs  must,  if  the  correct 
reading,  be  used  of  Xpiaros.  It  is  a  habit  of  St.  Paul  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  the  churches  as  a  whole :  cf.  xvi.  4  ;  i  Cor.  vii.  1 7  ;  xiv. 
33;  2  Cor.  viii.  18;  xi.  28;  and  Hort  suggests  that  this  unique 
phrase  is  used  to  express  '  the  way  in  which  the  Church  of  Rome 
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was  an  object  of  love  and  respect  to  Jewish  and  Gentile  Churches 
alike'  {Rom.  and Eph*  i.  53). 


WABNINa  AGAINBT  FAI18E  TEACHEBa 

17-20.  Beware  of  those  breeders  of  division  and 
mischief-makers  who  pervert  the  Gospel  which  you  were 
taught  Men  such  as  these  are  devoted  not  to  Christ  but  to 
their  owfi  unworthy  aims.  By  their  plausible  and  flattering 
speech  they  deceive  the  unwary.  I  give  you  this  warnings 
because  your  loyalty  is  well  known,  and  I  would  have  you 
free  from  every  taint  of  evil,  God  will  speedily  crush  Satan 
beneath  your  feet. 

May  the  grace  of  Christ  be  with  you. 

17-20.  A  warning  against  evil  teachers  probably  of  a  Jewish 
character.  Commentators  have  felt  that  there  is  something  unusual 
in  a  vehement  outburst  like  this,  coming  at  the  end  of  an  Epistle 
so  completely  destitute  of  direct  controversy.  But  after  all  as  Hort 
points  out  [Rom.  and  Eph.  pp.  53-55)  it  is  not  unnatural.  Against 
errors  such  as  these  St.  Paul  has  throughout  been  warning  his 
readers  indirecdy,  he  has  been  building  up  his  hearers  against 
them  by  laying  down  broad  principles  of  life  and  conduct,  and 
now  just  at  the  end,  just  before  he  finishes,  he  gives  one  definite 
and  direct  warning  against  false  teachers.  It  was  probably  not 
against  teachers  actually  in  Rome,  but  against  such  as  he  knew 
of  as  existing  in  other  churches  which  he  had  founded,  whose 
advent  to  Rome  he  dreads. 

It  has  been  suggested  again  that  '  St.  Paul  finds  it  difficult  to 
finish.'  There  is  a  certain  truth  in  that  statement,  but  it  is  hardly 
one  which  ought  to  detain  us  long.  When  a  writer  has  very  much 
to  say,  when  he  is  full  of  zeal  and  earnestness,  there  must  be  much 
which  will  break  out  from  him,  and  may  make  his  letters  some- 
what formless.  To  a  thoughtful  reader  the  suppressed  emotion 
implied  and  the  absence  of  regular  method  will  really  be  proofs  of 
authenticity.  It  may  be  noted  that  we  find  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians  just  the  same  characteristics :  there  also  in  iii.  i,  just 
apparently  as  he  is  going  to  finish  the  Epistle,  the  Apostle  makes 
a  digression  against  false  teachers. 

17.  aKoireii',  Uo  mark  and  avoid.'     The  same  word  is  used  in 

Phil.  iii.    17    <rvfifUfxrjTai  fuw  yii^a$€,  adfX^oi,   kuI  aKontiTt    tovs   ovrca 

ntptnarovvTas  in  exactly  the  opposite  sense,  'to  mark  so  as  to 
follow.'* 
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Sixovratrfai :  cf.  Gal.  v.  ao.  Those  divisions  which  are  the 
result  of  the  spirit  of  strife  and  rivalry  (f/ur  and  Pjkos)  and  which 
eventually  if  persisted  in  lead  to  alptai^s.  The  axdMKa  are  the 
hindrances  to  Christian  progress  caused  by  these  embittered 
relations. 

j^¥  8i8axi^K,  not '  Paulinism/  but  that  common  basis  of  Christian 
doctrine  which  St.  Paul  shared  with  all  other  teachers  (i  Cor. 
XV.  i),  and  with  which  the  teaching  of  the  Judaizers  was  in  his 
opinion  inconsistent. 

^KKX^mTc:  cf.  Rom.  iii.  xi.  The  ordinary  construction  is  with 
oird  and  the  genitive  {a)  of  the  cause  avoided  tm6  kokov  (i  Pet 
iii.  1 1),  or  (b)  of  the  person. 

18.  These  false  teachers  are  described  as  being  self-interested 
in  their  motives,  specious  and  deceptive  in  their  manners.  Cf. 
Phil.  iii.  19  &y  r6  riXos  dirwXfui,  Itv  6  Bf6t  ^  KotKia,  km  ^  ^(a  hf  rj 
aUrxvi^  avrmPf  01  ra  iiriytia  ^povovvrtt. 

TQ  lauTWK  KOiXi^.  These  words  do  not  in  this  case  appear  to 
mean  that  their  habits  are  lax  and  epicurean,  but  that  their  motives 
are  interested,  and  their  conceptions  and  objects  are  inadequate. 
So  Origen :  Sed  ei  quid  causae  si/,  qua  iurgia  in  eccUsiis  suscitantur^ 
it  liieSy  divim  Spiriius  instinctu  aperiL  Ventris,  inquii,  gratia :  hoc 
est,  quaestus  ei  cupiditatis.  The  meaning  is  the  same  probably  in 
the  somewhat  parallel  passages  Phil.  iii.  1 7-2 1 ;  CoL  ii.  20-iii.  4. 
So  Hort  {Judaistic  Christianity,  p.  124)  explains  Tair€um<f>pwrwti  to 
mean  '  a  grovelling  habit  of  mind,  choosing  lower  things  as  the 
primary  sphere  of  religion,  and  not  rii  ap»,  the  region  in  which 
Christ  is  seated  at  God's  right  hand.' 

Xf^ivToXoyias  Kal  €uXoyias,  'fair  and  flattering  speech.'  In 
illustration  of  the  first  word  all  commentators  quote  Jul.  Capitolinus, 
Pertinax  13  (in  Hist,  August):  xPW^^^  ^^ ^PP^^^^^^ 9^^ ^^^^ 
loqueretur  et  male  facer  et.  The  use  of  cuXoyia  which  generally  means 
'praise/  'laudation,'  or  'blessing'  (cp.  xv.  29),  in  a  bad  sense  as 
here  of  '  flattering'  or  '  specious'  language  is  rare.  An  instance  is 
quoted  in  the  dictionaries  from  Aesop.  Fah,  229,  p.  150,  ed.  Av. 

iav  <rv  ivkoyias  (xmop^s  lywye  trov  ov  icffiofiai, 

19.  Vj  Y^p  ^P^  diraKoi^.  '  I  exhort  and  warn  you  because  your 
excellence  and  fidelity  although  they  give  me  great  cause  for 
rejoicing  increase  my  anxiety.'  These  words  seem  definitely 
to  imply  that  there  were  not  as  yet  any  dissensions  or  erroneous 
teaching  in  the  Church.  They  are  (as  has  been  noticed)  quite 
inconsistent  with  the  supposed  Ebionite  character  of  the  Church. 
When  that  theory  was  given  up,  all  ground  for  holding  these 
words  spurious  was  taken  away. 

BiKta  Zk  d|xas.  St.  Paul  wishes  to  give  this  warning  without 
at  the  same  time  saying  anything  to  injure  their  feelings.  He 
gives  it  because  he  wishes  them  to  be  discreet  and  wary,  and 
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therefore  blameless.  In  Matt  x.  16  the  disciples  are  to  be 
if>p6niAoi  and  mpaioi:  see  also  Phil.  ii.  15. 

20.  6  %k  6<^  Tfif  cipi^ini)f.  See  on  zv.  13.  It  is  the  'God  of 
peace '  who  will  thus  overthrow  Satan,  because  the  effect  of  these 
divisions  is  to  break  up  the  peace  of  the  Church. 

avrrpii|rci :  'will  throw  him  under  your  feet,  that  you  may  trample 
upon  him.' 

T&r  XaraKar.  In  2  Cor.  xi.  14  St.  Paul  writes  'for  even  Satan 
fashioneth  himself  into  an  angel  of  light.  It  is  no  great  thing 
therefore  if  his  ministers  also  fashion  themselves  as  ministers  of 
righteousness.'  The  ministers  of  Satan  are  looked  upon  as  im- 
personating Satan  himself,  and  therefore  if  the  Church  keeps  at 
peace  it  will  trample  Satan  and  his  wiles  under  foot. 

^  }idpK%  K.T.X.  St.  Paul  closes  this  warning  with  a  salutation 
as  at  the  end  of  an  Epistle. 

There  is  very  considerable  divergence  in  different  authorities  as  to  the 
benedictions  which  they  inseit  in  these  concluding  verses. 

(i)  The  TR.  reads  in  ver.  ao  4  X^*'  '''^  Kvpiov  ^fwy  *lffaov  [X^or oS] 

This  is  supported  by  M  A  B  C  L  P,  &c.,  Vnlg.  &c.,  Orig.-lat. 
It  is  omitted  by  D  E  K  G  Sedul.^ 

(2)  In  ver.  24  it  reads  1)  x^*  ^^  Kvpiov  ^fi&p  1.  X.  /icrd  wAfran^  bfuay. 

This  is  omitted  by  M  ABC,  Volg.  cadJ.  (am.  fuld.  harl.)  Boh.  Aeth. 

Orig.-lat. 
It  is  inserted  by  DEFGL,  8cc,  Vnlg.  Harcl.  Chrys.  &c.    Of  these 

F  G  L  omit  vv.  35-27,  and  therefore  make  these  words  the  end  of  the 

Epistle. 

(3)  A  third  and  smaller  groop  pnts  these  words  at  the  end  of  ver.  2J : 
P.  17.  80,  Pesh.  Arm.  Ambrstr. 

Analyzing  these  readings  we  find : 

K  A  BC,  Orig.-lat.  have  a  benediction  at  ver.  31  only. 

D  E  F  G  have  one  at  ver.  24  only. 

L,  Vulg.  c/gm.,  Chrys.,  and  the  mass  of  later  authorities  have  it  in  both 

places. 
P  has  it  at  ver.  31,  and  after  ver.  37. 
The  correct  text  clearly  has  a  benediction  at  ver.  a  I  and  there  only;  it 
was  afterwards  moved  to  a  place  after  ver.  34,  which  was  very  probably 
in  some  MSS.  the  end  of  the  Epistle,  and  in  later  MSS.,  by  a  natural 
conflation,  appears  in  both.    See  the  Introduction,  (  9. 


QBEETINaS  OF  ST.  PAUIi'S  GOMPAIHONB. 

XVI.  21-23.  A II  my  companions^  Timothy^  Lucius,  Jason^ 
and  Sosipaier-^greet  you,  I  Tertius,  the  amanuensis,  also 
give  you  Christian  greeting.  So  too  do  Gaius,  and  Erastus, 
treasurer  of  Corinth,  and  Quartus. 

21-28.  These  three  verses  form  a  sort  oi  postscript,  added  after 


tv  / 
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the  conclusion  of  the  letter  and  containing  the  names  of  St.  Paul's 
companions. 

21.  Tifji^Ocos  had  been  wiih  St  Paul  in  Macedonia  (2  Cor.  i.  i) : 
of  his  movements  since  then  we  have  no  knowledge.  The  fiov 
with  (Tvv€py6s  is  omitted  by  B. 

AoiJKios  might  be  the  Lucius  of  Cyrene  mentioned  Acts  xiii.  i. 
ld(r»v  is  probably  the  one  mentioned  in  Acts  xvii.  5-7,  9  as 
St.  Paul's  host,  and  ^atriirarpos  may  be  the  same  as  the  UTrarpot 
of  Acts  zx.  4,  who  was  a  native  of  Berea.  If  these  identifications 
are  correct,  two  of  these  three  names  are  connected  with  Mace- 
donia, and  this  connexion  is  by  no  means  improbable.  They  had 
attached  themselves  to  St.  Paul  as  his  regular  companions,  or 
come  to  visit  him  from  Thessalonica.  In  any  case  they  were 
Jews  (oZ  (Tvyycvciff  fiov  cf.  ver.  7).  It  was  natural  that  St  Paul 
should  lodge  with  a  fellow-countryman. 

22.  6  Ypdifras.  St  Paul  seems  generally  to  have  employed  an 
amanuensis,  see  i  Cor.  xvi.  21 ;  Col.  iv.  18 ;   2  Thess.  iii.  17,  and 

cf.  Gal.  vi.  1 1  idcrc  irrjkiKOis  vfuv  ypdfifiaa-iv  ?ypa^a  r^  cfiJ7  x<cpi. 

23.  r<iV'os  who  is  described  as  the  host  of  St  Paul  and  of 
the  whole  Church  is  possibly  the  Gaius  of  i  Cor.  i.  14.  In  all 
probability  the  Christian  assembly  met  in  his  house.  Erastus 
(cf.  2  Tim.  iv.  20)  who  held  the  important  office  of  oltcSfonos  rijs 
ir£Kf(os,  '  the  city  treasurer,'  is  presumably  mentioned  as  the  most 
influential  member  of  the  community. 


THE  CONCZjUDIira  DOXOIiOQY. 

XVI.  25-27.  And  now  let  me  give  praise  to  Gody  who  can 
make  you  firm  believers,  duly  trained  and  established  accord' 
ing  to  the  Gospel  that  I  proclaim^  the  preaching  which 
announces  Jesus  the  Messiah;  that  preaching  in  which 
God^s  eternal  purpose,  the  mystery  of  his  ivorking,  kept 
silent  since  the  world  began,  has  been  revealed,  a  purpose 
which  the  Prophets  of  old  foretold^  which  has  been  preached 
now  by  God's  express  command,  which  announces  to  all  the 
Gentiles  the  message  of  obedience  in  faith:  to  God,  I  say,  to 
Him  who  is  alone  wise,  be  the  glory  for  ever  through  Jesus 
Messiah,    Amen, 

26-27.  The  Epistle  concludes  in  a  manner  unusual  in  St.  Paul 
with  a  doxology  or  asciiption  of  praise,  in  which  incidentally  all 
the  great  thoughts  of  the  Epistle  are  summed  up.      Although 
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doxologies  are  not  uncommoti  in  these  Epistles  (Gal.  i  g ;  Rom. 
xi.  36),  they  are  not  usually  so  long  or  so  heavily  weighted ;  but 
Eph.  iii.  21 ;  Phil.  iv.  20;  i  Tim.  i.  17  offer  quite  sufficient  parallels; 
the  two  former  at  a  not  much  later  date.  Ascriptions  of  praise  at 
the  conclusion  of  other  Epp.  are  common,  Heb.  xiii.  20,  2 1 ;  Jude 
24,  25 ;  Clem.  Rom.  §  Ixv ;  Mart  Polyc,  20. 

The  various  questions  bearing  on  the  genuineness  of  these 
verses  and  their  positions  in  different  MSS.,  have  been  sufficiently 
discussed  in  the  Introduction,  §  9.  Here  they  are  commented 
upon  as  a  genuine  and  original  conclusion  to  the  Epistle  exactly 
harmonizing  with  its  contents.  The  commentary  is  mainly  based 
on  the  paper  by  Hort  published  in  Lightfoot,  Biblical  Essays, 
p.  321  ff. 

26.  Tu  8^  Ziiva^iv^  u|ias  <rn|pi{ai :  c£  Rom.  xiv.  4  ot^mi  J)  inWci* 
oraBriatTai  dc*    dwarec   yap   6  Kvpior   crr^crai    avT6v,     A    more    exact 

parallel  is  furnished  by  Eph.  iii.  20  r^  dc  dwafUvt^  , .  .  irot^o-m  . .  . 
avT^  ^  d6^a.  imjpiCio  is  confined  in  St.  Paul  to  the  earlier  Epistles 
(Rom.  i.  1 1 ;  and  Thess.).  dvvaficu,  dvvaro^y  BvpaT€<a  of  God,  with 
an  infinitive,  are  common  in  this  group.  We  are  at  once  reminded 
that  in  i.  11  St.  Paul  had  stated  that  one  of  the  purposes  of  his 
contemplated  visit  was  to  confer  on  them  some  spiritual  gift  that 
they  might  be  established. 

Kard  t6  €&aYyi\i,6v  fiou:  Rom.  ii.  16;  2  Tim.  ii.  8;  cf.  also 
Rom.  xi.  28  Kara  t6  tvayyiXiov,  One  salient  feature  of  the  Epistle 
is  at  once  alluded  to,  that  special  Gospel  of  St.  Paul  which  he 
desired  to  explain,  and  which  is  the  main  motive  of  this  Episile. 
St.  Paul  did  not  look  upon  this  as  antagonistic  to  the  common 
faith  of  the  Church,  but  as  complementary  to  and  explanatory  of 
it.  To  expound  this  would  especially  lead  to  the  *  establishment ' 
of  a  Christian  Church,  for  if  rightly  understood,  it  would  promote 
the  harmony  of  Jew  and  Grentile  within  it 

Kal  t6  Ki^puy/Jia  'lT|aou  Xpiorou.      The  words  lefipvyfiay   Kr}pva(r<ip 

occur  throughout  St.  Paul's  Epp.,  but  more  especially  in  this 
second  group.  (Rom.  x.  8;  i  Cor.  i.  21,  23;  ii.  4;  2  Cor.  i.  19 ; 
iv.  5 ;  xi.  4 ;  Gal.  ii.  2,  &c.)  The  genitive  is  clearly  objective, 
the  preaching  'about  Christ';  and  the  thought  of  St.  Paul  is 
most  clearly  indicated  in  Rom.  x.  8-12,  which  seems  to  be  here 
summed  up.  St.  Paul's  life  was  one  of  preaching.  The  object 
of  his  preaching  was  faith  in  Jesus  the  Messiah,  and  that  name 
implies  the  two  great  aspects  of  the  message,  on  the  one  hand 
salvation  through  faith  in  Him,  on  the  other  as  a  necessary 
consequence  the  universality  of  that  salvation.  The  reference 
is  clearly  to  just  the  thoughts  which  run  through  this  Epistle,  and 
which  marked  the  period  of  the  Judaistic  controversies. 

Kard  diroKdXui|riK  fJiucrTT|piou  k.t.X.  Cf.  i  Cor.  ii.  6,  7,  10  <ro<f>iav 
dc  Xakovfitp  iV  TOis  T(\€ioi8  •  •  •  6cov  fTO(f>iav  €P  fivarrjpifj^f  TrjP  diroicfKpu/i- 

Ff 
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futtlPf  fjp  irpo»purtP  6  0«^(  irp6  r&v  al&vmp .  .  .  ^fiuf  d<  aircKriXv^cv  6  Otot 

dih  Tov  uptvfiOTOf.  Eph.  iii.  3,  5,  6 ;  Tit.  i.  a,  3 ;  2  Tim.  i.  9,  10, 
and  for  separate  phrases,  Rom.  i.  16 ;  iii.  ai ;  xi.  25.  This  is  the 
thought  which  underlies  much  of  the  argument  of  chaps,  ix-xi^ 
and  is  indirectly  implied  in  the  first  eight  chapters.  It  represents 
in  fact,  the  conclusion  which  the  Apostle  has  arrived  at  in  musing 
over  the  difficulties  which  the  problems  of  human  history  as  he 
knew  them  had  suggested.  God  who  rules  over  all  the  aeons  or 
periods  in  time,  which  have  passed  and  which  are  to  come,  is 
working  out  an  eternal  purpose  in  the  world.  For  ages  it  was 
a  mystery,  now  in  these  last  days  it  has  been  revealed :  and  this 
revelation  explains  the  meaning  of  God's  working  in  the  past. 
The  thought  then  forms  a  transition  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Romans  to  that  of  the  Ephesians.  It  is  not  unknown  in  the 
Epp.  of  the  second  group,  as  the  quotation  from  Corinthians  shows; 
but  there  it  represents  rather  the  conclusion  which  is  being  arrived 
at  by  the  Apostle,  while  in  the  Epp.  of  the  Captivity  it  is  assumed 
as  already  proved,  and  as  the  basis  on  which  the  idea  of  the  Church 
is  developed.  The  end  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  the  first 
place  where  we  should  expect  this  thought  in  a  doxology,  and 
coming  there,  it  exactly  brings  out  the  force  and  purpose  of  the 
previous  discussion. 

The  passage  koto.  airoKoXv^w  down  to  yp»pia-6fVTos  goes  not  with 
<mipi(ai  but  with  icfipvyfuh  The  preaching  of  Christ  was  the 
revelation  of  the  *  mystery  which  had  been  hidden,'  and  explained 
God's  purpose  in  the  world. 

26.  In  this  verse  we  should  certainly  read  dm  rf  ypatp&v  npo- 
<l>viTiK&v,  The  only  Greek  MSS.  that  omit  t«  are  DE,  and  the 
authority  of  versions  can  hardly  be  quoted  against  it.  Moreover, 
the  sentence  is  much  simpler  if  it  be  inserted.  It  couples  together 
<f>av*p^6ivroi  and  yvwpi(r0€VToty  and  all  the  words  from  did  re  ypa(t>&p 
to  the  latter  word  should  be  taken  together,  tls  navra  rh  ZBmj 
probably  goes  with  us  imcucofiv  iriartws  and  not  with  yv<^pia6tvT0£. 

8i(&  Tt  ypa^K  irpo^v)TtKWK  .  . .  y^wpioO^rros.  All  the  ideas  in 
this  sentence  are  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  thoughts  which 
run  through  this  Epistle.  The  unity  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, the  fact  that  Christ  had  come  in  accordance  with  the 
Scriptures  (Rom.  i.  i,  a),  that  the  new  method  of  salvation  although 
apart  from  law,  was  witnessed  to  by  the  Law  and  the  Prophets 

(jiapTvpovp€vri    vtto    tov    vofiov    km    t&v   irpo<prjT&p   Rom.   iii.    2l),   the 

constant  allusion  esp.  in  chaps,  ix-xi  to  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures;    all  these  are  summed  up  in  the  phrase  dia  ypaxfrnp 

irpo<l>rfTlK&P, 

'The  same  is  true  of  the  idea  expressed  by  kot  imray^p  roO 
auap'iov  e«ov.  The  mission  given  to  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel 
is  brought  out  generally  in  Rom.  x.  15  if.,  the  special  command 
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to  the  Apostle  is  dwelt  on  in  the  opening  w.  1-5,  and  the  sense 
of  commission  is  a  constant  thought  of  this  period.  With  regard 
to  the  words,  aUtviov  is  of  course  suggested  by  xP^^^^  al»»iois: 
cp.  Baruch  iv.  8,  Susanna  (Theod.)  42  (LXX)  35.  The  formula 
KOT  mrayriv  occurs  I  Cor.  vii.  6,"  2  Cor.  viii.  8,  but  with  quite 
a  different  meaning ;  in  the  sense  of  this  passage  it  comes  again  in 
I  Tim.  i.  I ;  Tit.  i.  3. 

We  find  the  phrase  ciV  vn-aico^y  wtart^s  in  Rom.  i.  5.  As  Hort 
points  out,  the  enlarged  sense  of  ImoKori  and  vnaKoim  is  confined  to 
the  earlier  Epistles. 

The  last  phrase  dt  wavra  ra  €$¥ij  yv»purB€VTos  hardly  requires 
illustrating ;  it  is  a  commonplace  of  the  Epistle.  In  this  passage 
still  carrying  on  the  explanation  of  x^pvyfui,  four  main  ideas  of 
the  Apostolic  preaching  are  touched  upon — the  continuity  of  the 
Gospel,  the  Apostolic  commission,  salvation  through  faith,  the 
preaching  to  the  Gentiles. 

(i^Fip  (ro^«  ecf :  a  somewhat  similar  expression  may  be  found 
in  I  Tim.  i.  17,  which  at  a  later  date  was  assimilated  to  this,  vofp^ 
being  inserted.  But  the  idea  again  sums  up  another  line  of 
thought  in  the  Epistle — God  is  one,  therefore  He  is  God  of  both 
Jews  and  Greeks ;  the  Gospel  is  one  (iii.  29,  30).   God  is  infinitely 

wise    (£  ^aBos  nXovTov   Koi   cro^taf  Koi  yvao-tt^t  Qtov  xi.   33)1    even 

when  we  cannot  follow  His  tracks,  He  is  leading  and  guiding 
us,  and  the  end  will  prove  the  depths  of  His  wisdom. 

27.  «  i/j  B^{a  K.T.X.     The  reading  here  is  very  difficult. 

I.  It  would  be  easy  and  simple  if  following  the  authority  of 
^-  33'  7*1  Pesh.,  Orig.-lat.  we  could  omit  y,  or  if  we  could  read 
avr^  with  P.  31.  54  (Boh.  cannot  be  quoted  in  favour  of  this 
reading;  Wilkins'  translation  which  Tisch.  follows  is  wrong). 
But  both  these  look  very  much  like  corrections,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  ^  came  to  be  inserted  if  it  was  not  part  of  the  original 
text  Nor  is  it  inexplicable.  The  Apostle's  mind  is  so  full  of  the 
thoughts  of  the  Epistle  that  they  come  crowding  out,  and  have 
produced  the  heavily  loaded  phrases  of  the  doxology  ;  the  struc- 
ture of  the  sentence  is  thus  lost,  and  he  concludes  with  a  well- 
known  formula  of  praise  ^  if  d6(a  ic.r.X.  (Gal.  i.  15;  2  Tim.  iv.  18; 
Heb.  xiii.  21). 

a.  If  the  involved  construction  were  the  only  difficulty  caused 
by  reading  f ,  it  would  probably  be  right  to  retain  it.  But  there 
are  others  more  serious.  How  are  the  words  dia  'I.  X.  to  be  taken? 
and  what  does  f  refer  to  ? 

(i)  Grammatically  the  simplest  solution  is  to  suppose,  with 
Lid.,  that  ^  refers  to  Christ,  and  that  St.  Paul  has  changed  the 
construction  owing  to  the  words  dia  'I.  X.  He  had  intended  to 
finish   *to  the  only  wise  God  through  Christ  Jesus  be  Glory,' 

as  in  Jude  25  fJ^^i^  B<^  aarrrjpi  ruitav^  but  *I.  X.  rod  Kv/mov  i^fwy,  ^ofo* 
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lityakwrvytf,  ic.r.X.,  but  the  words  *If7<roi;  Xpiarov  remind  him  that 
it  is  through  the  work  of  Christ  that  all  this  scheme  has  been 
developed;  he  therefore  ascribes  to  Him  the  glory.  This  is  the 
only  possible  construction  if  f  be  read,  but  it  can  hardly  be 
correct;  and  that  not  because  we  can  assert  that  on  a  priori 
grounds  a  doxology  cannot  be  addressed  to  the  Son,  but  because 
such  a  doxology  would  not  be  in  place  here.  The  whole  purpose 
of  these  concluding  verses  is  an  ascription  of  praise  to  Him  who 
is  the  only  wise  God. 

(2)  For  this  reason  most  commentators  attempt  to  refer  the 
^  to  Bc^.  This  in  itself  is  not  difficult:  it  resembles  what  is 
the  probable  construction  in  i  Pet.  iv.  11,  and  perhaps  in  Heb. 
xiii.  21.  But  then  hik  *l.  X.  becomes  very  difficult.  To  take  it 
with  trfu^^  would  be  impossible,  and  to  transfer  it  into  the 
relative  clause  would  be  insufferably  harsh. 

There  is  no  doubt  therefore  that  it  is  by  far  the  easiest  course 
to  omit  ^.  We  have  however"  the  alternative  of  supposing  that 
it  is  a  blunder  made  by  St.  Paul's  secretary  in  the  original  letter. 
We  have  seen  that  some  such  hypothesis  may  explain  the  im- 
possible reading  in  iv.  12. 

fit  To^f  alwraf  should  be  read  with  6  C  L,  Hard.,  Chrys.  Cyr.  Theodrt 
Twv  Q\&nfOJ¥  was  added  in  KADEP,  Vnlg.  Pesh.  Boh.,  Orig.-lat  &c, 
owing  to  the  influence  of  i  Tim.  i.  17. 

The  doxology  sums  up  all  the  great  ideas  of  the  Epistle. 
The  power  of  the  Gospel  which  St.  Paul  was  commissioned  to 
preach ;  the  revelation  in  it  of  the  eternal  purpose  of  God ;  its 
contents,  faith ;  its  sphere,  all  the  nations  of  the  earth ;  its  author, 
the  one  wise  God,  whose  wisdom  is  thus  vindicated — all  these 
thoughts  had  been  continually  dwelt  on.  And  so  at  the  end 
feeling  how  unfit  a  conclusion  would  be  the  jarring  note  of 
vv.  17-20,  and  wishing  to  *  restore  the  Epistle  at  its  close  to  its 
tone  of  serene  loftiness,'  the  Aposde  adds  these  verses,  writing 
them  perhaps  with  his  own  hand  in  those  large  bold  letters  which 
seem  to  have  formed  a  sort  of  authentication  of  his  Epistles 
(Gal.  vi.  11),  and  thus  gives  an  eloquent  conclusion  to  his  great 
argument. 
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Jewish  Teaching  (see  'Messianic  In- 
terpretation '). 
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Jewish    Teaching  cm   Adam's    Fall, 
p.  136  ff. 

on  Atonement,  p.  88. 

on  CircamcisioD,  p.  108  f. 

on  Election,  p.  348  f. 

on  Relation  to  Civil  Power,  p.  369. 

on    Renovation   of    Nature,   p. 
aioff. 

on  Restoration  of  Israel,  p.  336 1 
Jews  (see  '  Israel  *). 

as  critics,  p.  53  ff. 

Failure  of  the,  p.  63  ff. 

in  Rome,  p.  xviii  f. 

banished  from  Rome,  p.  xz. 

their  organization,  p.  xxii  f. 

their  social  status,  p.  xxv. 

influence  onRoman  Society  ,p.xxv. 

their  migratory  character,  p.  xxvi. 

their  turbulence,  p.  xxxiiL 
John,  St.,  pp.  91  f. ;  163. 
Jowett,  Dr.  B.,  p.  cvii. 
Judaistic  Controversy,  p.  Ivii. 

{udaizers,  p.  400. 
ude,  St.,  p.  32. 

Epistle  of,  p.  Ixxix. 
Judgement,  The  Final,  p.  53  ff. 
Julia,  xvi.  1 5  ;  p.  xxxiv. 
Jiilicher,  on  Epnesians,  p.  Iv. 
Julius  Caesar,  relation  to  the  Jews, 

p.  xix. 
Junia  (or  Junias),  xvi.  17 ;  pp.  xxvii ; 

xxxiv. 
Justification  (see  ^tmuwrvrif  Orov,  8c- 
MatoWf  dttauoHTis,  8i/raia;/ia),  pp.  30  f. ; 
S^ff- ;  57 ;  "8ff. ;  laa ;  ia8  ;i52 ;  190. 
and  Sanctification,  p.  38. 

{nstin  Martyr,  p.  Ixxxiii. 
uvenal,  p.  lii. 

Kautzsch,  Dr.  E.,  pp.  7  a ;  307. 
Kelly,  W.,  p.  cvii. 
Kennedy,  Dr.  B.  H.,  p.  233. 
Kenyon,  Dr.  F.  G.,  p.  234. 
Klopper,  Dr.  A.,  p.  62. 
Knowling,  R.  J.,  p.  Ixxxix. 

Laodicea,  p.  xvi. 

Lapide,  Cornelius  a,  pp.  civ ;  15a. 

Latin  Version,  The  Old  (Ut.  Vet.), 

i.  30;  iii.  ac ;  v.  3-5,  14;  viii.  36 ; 

ix.  17;  pp.  Ixvi;  373. 
Law,  Conception  of,  pp.  58  ;  109  ff. ; 

161 ;  343  f. 
and  Grace,  pp.  166  ff.;  176  ff.; 
187  ff. 
Lihertinij  pp.  xix ;  xxviii. 
Liddon,  Dr.  H.  P.,  p.  cviii  and  passim. 


Life,  Idea  of,  vi.  8;  vii.  9;  viii.  6; 

X.  5 ;  xii.  I. 
Lightfoot,  Bp.,  pp.  Ixxxix;  xcv  and 

passim. 
Lipsius,  Dr.  R.  A.,  p.  cix  and  passim. 
Literary  History  of  Epistle  to   the 

Romans,  p.  Ixxiv. 
Locke,  John,  p.  cv. 
Loman,  A.  D.*  p.  Ixxxvi. 
Love,  pp.  373  ft ;  376  f. 
Lucius,  xvi.  31. 

Luther,  Martin,  pp.  ciii ;  4a  ;  151. 
Lyons,  p.  xvi. 

Maccabees,  The,  p.  xix. 

Mangold,  Dr.  W.,  pp.  xxxii ;  xciii ; 

399;  417. 
Manuscripts,  p.  Ixiii  f. 

Marcion,  pp.  Ixxxiii ;  xc  ;  xcvi ;  a8  ; 

55;    83;    179;    '80;    190;    aa6; 

339  ;  3^6  ;  384. 
Mark,  St.,  p.  xxix. 
Marriage,  Law  of,  p.  1 70  ff. 
Martial,  p.  lii. 
Martyrologium   Hiironymianum^  p. 

XXX. 

Mary  (Miriam),  pp.  xxxiv ;  xxxv. 
Mayor,  Dr.  J.  B.,  p.  Ixxvii. 
Melanchthon,  Philip,  p.  ciii. 
Merit,  pp.  8x ;  86 ;  94  ff. ;  97  ff. ;  345  ; 

330  ff. 
Messiah,  Coming  of  the,  pp.  63  ;  1 88 ; 

307 ;  387  f. ;  396  ;  330  £  ;  379  ^ 
Messianic    Interpretation    of   O.  T., 

pp.  a8i  f. ;  387  f. ;  396;  306 ;  336. 
Meyer,   Dr.  H.  A.  W.,  p.  cvi    and 

passim, 
Michelsen,  J.  H.  A.,  p.  Ixxxviii. 
M  inucius  Felix,  p.  liv. 
Mithras,  p.  xviii. 
Mosquensis,  Codex^  p.  Ixv. 
Moule,  H.  C.  G.,  p.  cviii. 

Naasseni,  p.  Ixxxii. 

Naber,  S.  A.,  p.  Ixxxvi. 

Narcissus,  xvi.  1 1 ;  p.  xxxiv  L 

Natural  Religion,  pp.  39  ff. ;  54. 

Nereus,  xvi.  5. 

Nero,  The  Quinquennium  of,  p.  xiv. 
Character  ot  his  reign,  p.  xv« 
Law  and  Police  under  him,  p.  xvi. 

Neutral  Text,  p.  Ixxi. 

Novatian,  p.  lii. 

Objections,  Treatment    of,    pp.   69 ; 

74  ;  9^  '>  353  i  393  >  >95* 
Oecumenitts,  p.  c. 
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Oehler,  Dr.  G.  F^  p.  318. 
Old  Testament,  Use  of  the,  pp.  77 ; 
264 ;  288  f. ;  302  ff. ;  396. 
Collections    of    extracts    from, 
pp.  264 ;  282. 
Oltramare,  HagneSi  p.  cviii. 
Olympas,  xvi.  15. 
Origeny  p.  xcix  and  passim. 
Original  Sin,  p.  137. 
Ostian  way,  The,  p.  zxiz. 

Paganism,  p.  49  ff. 

Paley,W.,  p.  413. 

Parousia,  The,  p.  377  flf. 

Participle,  Force   of,  !▼.   18;  t.   i; 

ix.  22. 
Passive  Obedience,  p.  372. 
PaiirUnsiSi  Codex,  p.  Ixv. 
Patriarchs,  Testaments  of  the  TweWe, 

p.  Ixxxii. 
Patrobas,  xvi.  14. 
Patron,  p.  417  c. 
Pattison,  Mark,  p.  60. 
Paul.  St.  (see  'St.  James,'  'St  John,' 

'St  Jude,"St.  Peter'). 

Collection  of  his  Epistles,  p.  Ixxix. 
Conversion  of,  p.  186. 
Courtesy  of,  pp.  21;  403. 
Death  of,  p.  xxxi. 
Grief  of,  over  Israel,  pp.  225 ; 
227. 

{erasalem  visits,  p.  xlii. 
oumeys  o^  pp.  xxxvi  if. ;  407  ff. ; 

Penetrating  insight  of,  pp.  26  f. ; 

103;  186. 
Philosophy    of   History    of,    p. 

342  ff. 
Plans  of,  pp.  xxxvi  ff. ;    19  ff. ; 

410  ff. 
Roman  citizenship,  p.  xiv. 
Rome  and  its  influence  on,  pp.  xiii ; 

xvili. 
Style  of,  p.  liv. 

Temperament  and  character,p.lix. 
Paulns  Episcopus,  p.  Ixxxviii. 
Pedanius  Secnndus,  p.  xviL 
Pelagius,  p.  ci. 

Perfect  tense,  v.  2 ;  ix.  19 ;  xvi.  7. 
Persis,  xvi.  1 3 ;  p.  xxxy. 
Peshitto  Version,  The,  p.  Ixvii. 
Peter,  St 

Death  of,  p.  xxxii. 

Roman  Church  and,  pp.  xxviii  ff. ; 

Ixxvi. 
His  twenty-five  years*  episcopate, 

p.  XXX. 


Peter,  First  Epistle  of,  p.  Ixxivff. 
Pharaoh,  ix.  17. 

Philo,  Embassy  to  Rome,  p.  xx. 
Philologus,  xvi.  15 ;  p.  xxxiv  f. 
Phlegon,  xvL  14. 
Phoebe,  xvi.  i ;  p.  xxxvi. 
Pierson,  A.,  p.  Ixxxvi. 
Plnmptre,  Dean,  pp.  420 ;  426. 
Polycarp,  Epistle  of,  pp.  Ixxix;  371. 
Pompeins  Magnus,  p.  xix. 
Pomponia  Graecina,  pp.  xviii;  xxii; 

XXXY. 

Poor,  Contiibntions  for  the,  pp.  xxxvi ; 

xcii;  4x3  f. 
Poppaea  Sabina,  p.  xviii. 
PorphyrianuSj  Codex,  p.  Ixv. 
Porta  Portueftsis,  Jewish  cemetery  at, 

p.  XX. 

Poitus,  Jewish  cemetery  at,  p.  xx. 

Predestination  (see  '  Election,*  <  Re- 
sponsibility *),  p.  347  ff. 

Prisca  (Priscilla :  see  *  Aqnila '),  xvi.  3. 

Priscillae  coemeierium,  p.  419. 

Promise,  Conception  o(  pp.  6;  18; 
xo9ff. 

Propitiation,  pp.  93;  94;  129! 

Proselytes,  p.  xxv. 

Provinces  under  Nero,  p.  xv. 

Pythagoreans,  p.  400. 

Quinquenmum  of  Nero,  p.  xiv. 

Ramsay,  W.  M.,    pp.    xiv;    xxviii; 

xxxi. 
Reconciliation,  Idea  of,  p.  1 39  f. 
Reformation  Theology,  The,  pp.  cii ; 

153;  373  f. 
Regeneration,  p.  185  fl 
Rdche,  p.  xcv. 
Renmant,  Doctrine  of  the,  pp.  308 ; 

316  ff. 
Renan,  El.,  pp.  xcii;  421. 
Rendall,  F.,  p.  xxxviii. 
Resch,  Dr.  A.,  p.  382. 
Resurrection,  p.  325  f. 

of  Christ,  pp.  112  ff. ;  116  f. ;  159. 
Revelation  (cf.  dvoioiAv/'is),  pp.  39  ff.; 

4>. 
Riddell,  Mr.  James,  p.  191. 

Righteousness-,  p.  28  ff. 

of  God,  pp.  24  ff. ;  I34ff. 
Roman  Church,  pp.  xxv ;  18  ff. ;  370; 
401  f. ;  404. 

Composition  of,  p.  xxxi. 

Creed  of,  p.  liii. 

Government,  pp.  xxxv ;  370  f. 

Greek  character  of,  p.  lii. 
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Roman  Church  (continued) — 

Mixed  character  of,  p.  xxziv. 

Origin  of,  pp.  xxv ;  Ixxvi. 

Status  and  condition  of,  p  xxxiv. 
Roman  citizenship,  St.  PauFs,  p.  xiv. 
Roman  Empire,  p.  xiv. 
Romans,  Epistle  to  the. 

Analysis  of,  p.  xlvii. 

Argument  of,  p.  xliv. 

Epnesians  compared  with,  p.  Iv. 

Integrity  of|  p.  Ixxxv. 

Language  and  Style  of,  lii. 

Literary  History  of,  p.  Ixxiv. 

Occasion  of,  p.  xxxviii. 

Place    of,  in    Pauline    Epistles, 
p.  Ixxxiv. 

Purpose  of,  p.  xxxix. 

Text  of,  p.  IxiL 

Time  and  place  of,  p.  xxxvi. 
Rome  in  A.  D.  58,  p.  xiii  ff. 

Influence  of,  on  St.  Paul,  pp.  xiii ; 
xxvi. 
Rufus,  xvi.  13  ;  pp.  xxvii ;  xxxiv. 
Ruskin,  Mr.,  p.  93. 

Sacrifice  of  Christ,  pp.  91  ff. ;    119; 

ia2. 
Sacrifices,  the  Levitical,  pp.  9a  ;  laa. 
Sahidic  Version,  p.  Ixvii. 
Salvation,  pp.  33  f. ;  15a  f. 
Sanctification,  pp.  38 ;  15a. 
Sanger manensis^  Codex,  p.  Ixix. 
Satan,  p.  145. 
Schader,  Dr.  E.,  p.  117. 
Schaefer,  Dr.  A.,  p.  cix. 
Scholasticism,  pp.  37;  1x8;  123. 
Schultz,  Dr.  Fi.,  p.  14. 
Schiirer,  Dr.  E.,  p.  xviii  and  passim 
Scrivener,  Dr.  F.  H.  A.,  p.  IxviL 
Scdulius  Scotus,  p.  Ixiv. 
Seneca,  p.  xvii. 
Septuagmt,  passim. 
Silvanus,  p.  xxix. 

Sin,  pp.  130  ff  ;  136  ff  ;  I43fr. ;  176  ff. 
SinaiticuSy  Codex,  pp.  Ixii ;  Ixvii. 
Slavery  in  Rome,  p.  xviii. 
Smend,  Dr.  R.,  p.  39. 
Smith,  Dr.  W.  Robertson,  pp.  14; 

317  f. 
Society,  the  Christian,  pp.  i  aa  f. ;  355. 
Sohm,  Dr.  R.,  p.  15. 
Sonship,  p.  aoi  ff. 
Sosipater,  p.  xxxvii. 
Spam,  XV.  34,  a 8. 
speculum.  The,  p.  1 34. 
Spirit,  The  Holy,  pp.  i89flf. ;  196  f. ; 

199  ff. 


Spiritual  gifts,  pp.  ai ;  358  fL 
Stachys,  xvi.  9 ;  p.  xxvii. 
Steck,  Rudolph,  p.  Ixxxvi. 
Stichi  {orixoi),  p.  Ivi  f. 
Stoicism,  p.  xvi. 
Stuart,  Moses,  p.  cvi. 
Suetonius,  p.  xxL 
Suillius,  p.  xvi. 

Swete,  Dr.  H.  B.,  p.  7 ;  17 ;  aai. 
Syriac  Versions,  p.  Ixxi  ff. 

Terminology,  Theological,  p.  17. 

Tertius,  xvi.  a  a. 

TertuUian,  p.  xxix. 

Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs, 

p.  Ixxxii  and  passim. 
Text  of  the  Epistle,  p.  Ixiii. 

New    nomenclature    suggested, 
p.  Ixxi. 
Theodoret,  pp.  c ;  149  and  passim. 
Theophanes,  p.  cix. 
Theophylact,  p.  c 
Thes«donians,  Epp.  to,  p.  Ixii. 
Tholuck,  F.  A.  G.,  p.  cv. 
Timotheus.  xvi.  21 ;  p.  xxxvii. 
Toy,  Prof.  C.  H.,  p.  306  f. 
Trent,  Council  of,  p.  152. 
Trinity,   Doctrine    of  the,   pp     16; 

aoo;  340. 
Tryphacna,  xvi.  la  ;  p.  xxxv. 
Tryphosa,  xvi.  i  a  ;  p.  xxxv. 
Turpie,  Mr.  D  M<^Calmaii,  p.  307. 
Tyndale,  pp.  65 ;  175;  194;  393. 

Union  with  Christ,  pp.  117;  153 ff.; 

i6aff. 
Urbanus,  xvi.  9 ;  pp.  xxvii ;  xxxiv. 

Valentinians,  p.  Ixxxii. 
Van  Mancn,  W.  C,  p.  Ixxxvii. 
Vatican  Hill,  The,  p.  xxix. 
Vaiicanust   Codex,  pp.  Ixiii ;    Ixviii ; 

Ixxiii. 
Vnughan,  Dr.  C.  J.,  p.  cvii. 
Vegetarians,  pp.  385  ;  401 1 
Versions,  p.  Ixvi. 
Vicarious  suffering,  p.  93. 
Victor,  Bishop,  p.  lii. 
Vipsanius  Terenas,  p.  xv. 
Voelter,  Dr.  D.,  p.  IxxxviL 

Weak,  The,  pp.  383  ff. ;  399  ff. 
Weber,  Dr.  F.,  p.  7  and  passim. 
Weber,  Dr.  V.,  p.  375. 
Weiss,  Dr.  Bemhard,  pp.  xl ;  cvi. 
Weisse.  C.  H.,  p.  Ixxxvi. 
Westcott,  Bishop,  pp.  93;  ia9. 
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Western  Text,  The,  p.  Ixxi  flf. 
Wctsteiii,  J.  J.,  p.  cv. 
Weymonth,  Dr.  R.  F.,  p.  424. 
Wiclif,  pp.  5;  175;  194. 
Wordsworth,  Dr.  Christopher,  p.  cvii. 


Works,  pp.  57 ;  103 ;  275  ff. 
Wrath  of  God,  pp.  47  ;  117. 

Zahn,  Dr.  Theodor,  p.  Ixxzr. 
Ziegler,  L.,  p.  Ixru 


angustioy  p.  57. 
cart/as,  ^p.  124;  375. 
definitust  p.  8. 
deputattUy  p.  a 33. 
desHnatuSy  p.  8. 
diluHo,pp,\2^\  375. 


II.  Latin  Words. 


tuguJatiOf  p.  233. 
pufrHJuari,  p.  332. 
perficio,  pp.  58;  134. 
perpetrOf  p.  58. 
pressura,  pp.  57;  134. 
tncHmaf  p.  323. 


III.  Greek  Words. 

[This  is  an  Index  to  the  Notes  and  not  a  Concordance ;  sometimes  however, 
where  it  is  desirable  to  illustrate  a  particular  usage,  references  are  given  to 
passages  which  are  not  directly  annotated  in  the  Commentary.  The  oppor- 
tunity is  also  taken  to  introduce  occasional  references  to  two  works  which 
appeared  too  late  for  use  in  the  Commentary,  Notes  on  Epistles  of  St,  Paul 
from  unpublished  Commentaries  (including  the  first  seven  chapters  of  the 
Romans)  by  Bp.  Lightfoot,  and  Bibelstudten  by  G.  Adolf  Deissmann  (Mar- 
burg, 1895).  Some  espedallv  of  the  notes  on  words  in  the  former  work 
attain  to  classical  value  (dyatfos  and  iUcatos,  iyoKt^paXaiowrBai,  6^o^ioy),  and 
the  latter  brings  to  bear  much  new  illustrative  matter  from  the  Flinders  Petrie 
and  other  papyri  and  from  inscriptions.  In  some  instances  the  new  material 
adduced  has  led  to  a  confirmation,  while  in  others  it  might  have  led  to  a 
modification  of  the  views  expressed  in  the  Commentary.  We  cannot  however 
include  under  this  latter  head  the  somewhat  important  differences  in  regard  to 
diKaiovp  and  iraroXAdiro'ciy.  Bp.  Lightfoot's  view  of  Sukuovk  in  particular 
seems  to  us  less  fully  worked  out  than  was  usual  with  him.] 


*A00a,  vui.  15. 

dfivffcos^  X.  7. 

dyaOSs,  v.  7  (  =  Lft.)  ;  rb  dya$6v,  xiii. 

4 ;  xiv.  16  ;  xv.  3. 
dya0ca<rvvrif  xv.  14. 
dyavay,  xiii.  8,  9. 
d'ydmf,    V.   5,   8;    xii.    p;    xiii.   10; 

XV.  30 ;  pp.  374  ff. :  cL  Deissmann^ 

p.  80  f. 
dyytXot,  viii.  38. 
dyta<riJi6s,  vL  19. 
&ytos,  i.  7 ;  xL  16 ;  xii.  I,  13 ;  xvi.  3, 

»4- 


AyiwT^rri,  i.  4. 

dyyofiv,  x.  3 ;  xi.  35. 

dyptiKaios,  xi.  17. 

dif\<f>6s,  X.  I :  df.  Deissmann,  p.  83  f, 

dbtxia,  i.  18,  39;  iii.  5. 

dd6/ufiot,  i.  38. 

ddvvaros,  viii.  3. 

dtZtoSf  i.  30. 

altM,  iii.  25  ;  pp.  91  f.,  119. 

aldiVf  xii.  3. 

dKa$ap<ria,  vi.  19. 

dKori,  X.  16. 

dicpoarffs,  ii.  13. 
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dicpo$v<fTl€i,  ii.  37. 

(Ui^cia,  I  35  ;  iii.  6. 

dkfiO^s,  iii.  4. 

<iAXcl  A^T^i  z.  x8, 19. 

,dXk&aff€tv  |y,  L  23. 

6\K6rpiot,  XY.  ao. 

a/Wyiii.  13. 

dtMpr6y€a^,  y.  12,  13;  ▼!.  15  ;  p.  144. 

AftdpTTjfM,  iii.  35. 

dfiapria^  iii.  35  ;  v.  13 ;  p.  143  f. 

4»  V.  13  ;  vi.  6,  7,  10 ;  vii.  8. 
if»mfi4?^os,  zi.  39. 
dyafiaiytip,  x.  6. 
dv^TCir,  X.  6. 
dya^K,  viL  9. 
dydBt/juL,  ix.  3. 
<iva«cUywo-cf ,  xiL  3. 
dMurc^oAoiovtftfai,    xiii.    9:     cf.    Lft. 

Nol^,  p.  331  f. 
dyciKoyia,  xii.  6. 
dravoXoTTT^s^  i.  30 ;  ii.  i 
dydoToirit,  i.  4 ;  p.  18. 
dyc^cpcvt7rro$,  xi.  33. 
dy$pa(,  xii.  20. 
dvOpifwa^w  Xiyv,  vi.  19. 
di^pwvos,  ix.  30. 

4  lo'fltf,  vii.  32. 

d  voXoc^f,  vL  6  ;  pp.  173,  174. 
dvoiila,  yi.  19. 

dyox4,  ii.  4. 

dirrawd^fia^  xi.  9. 

dyriTd4ro-c0'^ai,  xiiL  3. 

dnnrdir^ror,  xii.  9. 

d^tos  .  . .  vp^f,  viii.  18. 

(l^/wr,  xvi.  3. 

d««^X7»  ^iu-  33 ;  xi.  16  ;  xvi.  5. 

dwtMx^^rBfu^  viii.  19. 

dwurria,  dwtarftvt  iii.  3. 

dvAi^n/r,  xii.  8. 

d«^,  i.  20;  dird  lAifHws,  xv.  1 5. 

dvo^oA^.  xi.  14. 

dwo$yif(rK€ipf  vL  7,  10. 

dwotcaK^MTta&ai,  i.  18. 

dvo«dAi^($y  viii.  19. 

dvoKapaSoictaf  viii.  19. 

diroAafi^dycir,  i.  37. 

dwokihpwrtf,  iii.   24 :  cf.  Lft.  aJ  loc. 

and  p.  316. 
diTiSoToAory  i.  i  ;  xvi.  7 ;  p.  x8. 
drori ^€7^,  xiii.  1 2. 
dvoToA/iai',  X.  30. 
dir^Acia,  ix.  33. 

dpa  o^y,  V.  18  ;  vii.  35 ;  ix.  16,  18. 
dpkaic^iv^  XV.  T. 
dj^x^,  viii.  .^8. 
dai fi^iOf  i.  18. 
datfi^t,  iv.  1^. 


dtf/A7cia,  xiii.  13. 
d<r0^yeia,  vi.  19 ;  viii.  a6L 
dfT^CKcry,  xiv.  I. 
d^ci^r,  V.  6. 
^Atrla,  xvi.  5. 
dffwordos,  i.  31  (v.  L). 
dai^ycrot,  i.  31, 
dTi/id{€ff$cu,  i.  34. 
air<Jf ,  i.  34 ;  ix.  3 ;  xv.  14. 
alrov  (emphatic),  iii.  34. 
[atrov,  L  34.] 
dKt>opl(€ar,  i.  I  ;  p.  18. 
dipopfiffj  vii,  8. 
'Axaia,  xvi.  5  (v.  L). 
dxptiovaBai,  iii.  13. 

BdaXy  4t  zi.  4. 
/5dtfos,  viii.  39  ;  xi.  33. 
fiawTi(€<r$at  th,  vi.  3.  • 
fidpfiapos,  i.  14. 
fiaaiKfla  rw  ecoi;»  xiv.  17. 
^a<riA.ci;(iy,  v.  14,  17 ;  vi.  IS. 
/Soordfcty,  XV.  I. 
06€\iuff(r€ffOat,  iL  33. 
firjpa,  xiv.  10. 
0Kae4njfi(iff$eu,  xiv.  i6. 
fioikfipa,  ix.  19. 
[3o«iAo/ia4,  p.  183.] 
fipSfffis,  xiv.  17. 

7C7Ci^0ai,  XV.  8. 

yiyova,  ii.  35  ;  xvi.  7. 

7^yoiTo,  fn(,  iii.  4;  xi.  i,  li. 

yiy€a$ai,  i.  3  ;  iii.  4. 

yiviifTKuv,  ii.  3 ;  vi.  6 ;  viL  7,    15 ; 

[viii.  29]. 
yyoxriSj  xv.  14. 
yvoMTTdv,  T^,  i.  19. 
ypdpfta,  vii.  6. 
ypaifri,  i.  2 ;   p.  18 :   cf.  Deissmaim, 

p.  109. 

M,  iii.  33  ;  ix.  30 ;  xi.  13. 

8cr,  viii.  26. 

8id,  i.  8  ;  ii.  27 ;  iii.  35,  39 ;  iv.  ll, 

35;  xiv.  30;  p.  1 19. 
81*  iavTov,  xiv.  14. 
9ia$^icfj,  ix.  4. 
dnucwtuf,  XV.  35. 
dioKoyla,  xii.  7. 
Sid^oyofi  XV.  8  ;  xvi.  I. 
IkcutpiyfaOat,  iv.  30  ;  xiv.  33. 
lidxpiOtSt  xiv.  I. 
lioXoyuiti&tt  i.  31 ;  xiv.  i. 
fkturroK'fi^  x.  I3. 
hn^povra^  rd,  ii.  18  [^Lft.} 
9i3a<rMiA/a,  xv.  ^. 
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Maxht  ^  17 ;  3tvi.  17. 

UtipxtcOoi,  V.  I  a. 

^KOAOiepiaia,  ii.  5. 

hiiMiott  i*  17 ;  iii*  36 ;  ▼.  7  ;  p.  a8  £ 

^aioavvff,  pp.  a 8  fr.,  39a. 

diKcuoavvyj  9«ov  (^  9ue.  tov  Bfov),  i. 
17  ;  iii.  15,  ai,  as ;  x.  3 ;  p.  34  ff. 

Siicaiovr,  SuracovcrAu,  ii.  13 ;  iii.  4,  ao, 
a6,  a8 ;  iv.  5 ;  vi.  7 ;  viii.  30 ; 
pp.  30  f.  (othendse  Lft. ;  see  how- 
ever his  remarks  on  d^iovr,  Nfi^es, 
p.  105). 

iiicauafUL,  i.  3a;  ▼.  16,  18;  yiii.  4; 
p.  31  (cf.  Lit  p.  a9a). 

iiKoUxTis,   iv.    35;    v.    18;   pp.    31, 

147  ff. 
9i6,  xiii.  5 ;  tv.  aa. 
St^ri,  i.  19 ;  iii.  aa 
SiXoaratruu,  xvL  17. 
9&ttp,  ix.  30;  xii.  14. 
ioinfi&iftv,  i.  a8;  ii.  18 ;  xii.  a. 

iOKlfxff,  V.  4. 

8<$£a,  i.  a3 ;  iii.  33 ;  y.  a ;  vi.  4 ;  viii. 

18,  ai  ;  ix.  4;  XV.  7;  xvi.  37. 
So^d^w,  i.  ai ;  viii.  30 ;  xi.  13 ;  zv.  9. 
SovXc/a,  viii.  15,  ai. 
SovAos,  i.  I ;  p.  18. 
9vvafu$,  i.  4,  16  ;  viii.  38. 
HvvaaOcuy  xvL  35. 
Swarftv,  xiv.  4. 
SwaT^,  xii.  1 8. 
^9^1  XV.  5. 
8a;pc^  v.  15. 


iytcaXftv,  viii.  33, 

iyic€VTp€tVf  xi.  17. 

l7«^vr(iy,  XV.  a  a. 

i^okiovaav,  iii.  13. 

1^,  i.  5  ;  ii.  14  ;  ix.  30. 

(lyt,  V.  6  (v.  1.) ;  [iii.  30]. 

tMi^,  viii.  39. 

ffirfp,  iii.  30. 

€tw«K,  i.  xo;  xi.  14. 

tlp^vijf  L  7 ;  V.   I ;  viii.  6 ;  xiv.   1 7 ; 

3tv.  i3»  33;  »▼»•  ao;  p.  18. 
ct$,  ii.  a6;   iv.  3;  viii.  18;  xi.  36; 

XV.  a 6  (cf.  DeissmaDD,  p.  113  ff.). 
tit  r6  with  inf.,  i.  11,  ao  (otherwise 

Lft.);  iv.  XI,  16,  18. 
•fs,  d,  V.  15,  17  ;  ix.  10. 
€l<ripxt<r6<Ut  xi.  2$. 
U,  ii.  8  (cf.  lit);   iii.  a6,  30  (cf. 

Lft.)  ;  iv.  14,  16;  zi.  36;  xiL  18. 
U^iicos,  xiii.  4. 
liKfi,  ix.  a6. 
UMkSb^f  zl  17. 


Uig\fjff(a,  xvi.  5,  16;  p.  15. 
ktc/cKivfiv,  xvi.  17. 
U\€icT^,  viii.  33;  xvi.  13 ;  p.  4. 
hckoy^^  xi.  7,  a8. 

tear'    iicKoy^r,    ix.    II ;    xi.    5- 
p.  350. 
iKwivrtiv,  ix.  6. 
l4r>^i/vc(K,  V.  5. 
IXflurfffluK,  ix.  I  a. 
iKtSvy  ix.  15  ;  xii.  8. 
lX€tf$9f^f  viii.  a  I. 
'EAA17V,  i  14. 

lAAo7cra^  (IXXo7a<r0ai),  v.  13. 
lAv/f,  V.  4 ;  viii.  34 ;  xii.  i  a ;  xv.  4, 

13. 
hf  i.  18  (otherwise  Lft.),  19,  33 ;  xi. 

3»    a5 ;  XV.  6 :   cf.   Deissmann,  \\ 

115  ff. 

Iv  Kvpi^,  xvi.  13. 

Ii'  Kvpi^  *lrjcrov,  xiv.  14. 

|y  Xpiffrf),  ix.  I  ;  xvi.  7. 

^y  Xpiffrf  *lffaw,  iii.  34 ;  vi.  II. 

iy  aapxl,  viii.  9. 

Iv  irrt^pari,  viii.  9. 

4r  ^,  viii.  3. 
Mtt»vva$ai,  iL  15;  ix.  17,  aa. 
iv^i^is,  iii.  a5,  a6. 
lydvfafiovfftof,  iv.  ao. 
houctiVf  vii.  17  ;  viii.  11. 
IktoA^J,  vii.  8. 
ivTvyx&y^ty,  zi.   a :    cf.    Deissmann, 

p.  ii7f. 
I^avarav,  vii.  II. 
i(€yt!ptiv,  ix.  17. 
i(ofiokoy€ia0tUf  xiv.  II. 
i^owria,  ix.  ai  ;  xiii.  i. 
kvayytkla,  iv.  13;    ix.   4,  8;    p.  18 

(cf.  Lft.  on  iv.  ai). 
itnuvos,  ii.  a9. 
kvtuaxvytaOatj  i.  16. 
lw»afupvfiaictiVf  xv.  15. 
{«cu'airavca0aj|  ii.  17. 
Iirc(,  iii.  6. 
Iiri,  i.  9,  II ;  iv.  18  ;  V.  a  ;  viii.  ao. 

h<P*  ifff  V.   13. 

tniyvooffii,  i.  28;  iii.  ao;  x.  2. 
Ivc^vftcrv,  iviOvpua,  vii.  7  ;  p.  375. 
iviKoKtiaOat,  x.  la,  13,  14. 
iwifiiv€iVf  xi.  a  a. 
Jrivo^crK,  i.  II. 
ivitro^Mi,  XV.  a  3. 
iwiarjfios,  xvi.  7. 
lirtrcAco',  xv.  a8. 
ivi<l>iptiy,  iii.  5. 
iwwofi&(ta0ai^  ii.  17. 
f/}7ov,  rd  ^/>7oy,  ii.  15;  xiii.  3;  3dv. 
ao  s  p.  loa. 
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kpttw — 

iftis  oSr,  ix.  19 ;  xi.  19. 

rt  ipovfi€¥f  iii.  5. 

rl  c^  ipovfttp,  iy.  x ;  vi.  i ;  vii. 
7  ;  Tiii.  31 ;  ix.  14. 
ipiBfia,  ii.  8. 
lim^icir,  xiy.  3,  3»  tf. 
trtpos,  vii.  23. 
In,  iii.  7  ;  ▼.  6 ;  ix.  19. 

ff^Yir'^'Cc^^i  z>  15;  p*  5f' 
cioyyiXioF,  i.  i ;  x.  16 ;  xi.  a8 ;  p.  18. 

€Cayyiki6r  fiov^  ii.  16;  xvi.  35. 

ff^c^TOf,  xii.  I. 

fidoKcTir,  XV.  a6  £ 

cd8o«ia,  X.  I. 

tikoyuv,  xii.  14. 

c&AoTi^rdf,  i.  2$ ;  ix.  5 ;  p.  336 :  cf. 

Lft.,  p.  310. 
tbkoyia,  xt.  39 ;  xri.  1 8. 
€vo9wa0cu,  i.  10  (  «:  Lit.). 
thplcKuy,  iv.  I  (y.  1. ;  on  the  reading 

see  also  Lft.). 
ci;X«r^>  ix.  3. 
i^wa£,  vi.  10. 
4^'  9;,  y.  13. 

Ixcir.  i.  38 ;  iy.  a ;  y.  i,  a  (->Lft.). 
*X*/w,P-  "9f. 

C^cir,  xii.  II. 
(7A0S,  X.  3. 

ffii',  vii.  9  (cf.  Lft) ;  X.  5 ;   xii.  i ; 
xiv.  9. 

i'ltfi,  viii.  6;  xi.  15. 
wowoi€iv,  iv.  17. 

4,  iii.  29 ;  xi.  3. 

l^dyi^otiTf,  vi.  3;  vii.  I. 

^  iKoi.  ii*  15. 

^TM  .  . .  ffy  vi.  16. 
489,  i.  10;  xiiL  II. 
*HAccav,  xi.  3. 
IjfAipa,  ii.  5. 
Ijmjfjui,  xi.  I  a. 

&6MaT09,    6,    y.     12,    ai  ;    vi.    3,    4 

(-^Lft.) ;  vii.  34. 
9ayaTovc$at,  vii.  4. 
BuoTfiif  i.  20. 
$4\«iv,  vii.  15  ;  ix.  16. 
Bikrjfia,  rSf  i.  10 ;  ii.  x8  ;  xii.  3. 
$tfUMw,  XV.  30. 
©€6f,  p.  337. 

Ocdf  vaT^p,  i.  7  ;  p.  18. 
Btotrrvyrity  i.  30  (cf.  Lit.), 
tf^pa,  xi.  9. 
^ATfir,  ii.  9  ;  y.  3 ;  viil  35  ;  xii.  la. 


(hi»i^,  ii.  8. 
Bvcia^  xii.  I. 

f&M,  viii.    33 ;    X.  3 :    see   howevei 

IXeissmann,  p.  1 30  f. 
UpoavKWf  ii.  33. 
Upoupytip,  XV.  x6. 
'Up(nwa\il/i,  xv.  19. 
l^o'oCt  TpiffToSf  i.  I  ;  pp.  3  f.,  83  L, 

160  f. 
Zmr^ff,  XV.  33  (v.  1.). 
iKaaTTfpioyf    iii.    35;    pp.    92,    130: 

comp.  Lft.  and  Dieissmann,  p.  1 3 1  ff. 
*lXXvpuc6y,  XV.  19. 
fya,  V.  30;  xi.  xi. 
Mr,  iii.  13. 

'lotfdarofy  ii.  17,  29;  p.  239. 
'Iffpa^kf  ix.  6. 
'IffparjXirrft,  ix.  4 ;  p.  64. 
Iffrdrof,  iii.  31 ;  xiv.  4. 

teoB^Moyray  rd,  i.  a8. 

mBiar^vfUf  v.  19. 

iwi^o,  viii.  36. 

Ma0opSy,  i.  30. 

Mup^fy  iii.  36  ;  xi*.  1 1  (v.  L) ;  xiii.  1 1. 

Kord  teaipwt  icard  rhv  luupuy,  y. 
6 ;  ix.  9. 
ttoMlot  i.  39. 
«aco^f  UK,  i.  39. 
mKw,  iv.  17;  viii.  30 ;  ix.  7. 
iMiAwf,  xi.  30. 
KopiUa^  i.  31. 

Kapfwo^opitp,  vii.  4  (otherwise  Lft.).  * 
icar^  ii.  5  ;  viii.  37  ;  xi.  38 ;  xv.  5. 

tcoB*  tUf  xii.  5. 

Kar  olicwt  xvi.  5. 
«ar<&7cci',  x.  6. 

iuiraiaxvy**yt  v*  5  t  ix*  33> 
KaraKovxaaOiuf  j\.  18. 

tcareucpitm,  viii.  i. 

KoroiTptKctyy  viii.  3. 

iMtroAiiXory  L  30. 

jKaraAa/i/SaFC IK,  ix.  30. 

iraroAXaT^,  v.  II  ;  xL  15. 

KaraXkaafftiy,  v.  10. 

MiToXvccr,  xiv.  30. 

Mareufow,  iv.  19. 

Kardw^if,  xi.  8. 

iraraf>7frK,  iii.  3,  31  ;  vi.  6  ;  vii.  2,  6. 

Karafrri((i¥f  ix.  33. 

itaraippovWf  ii.  4. 

Mxr^voi^i,  iv.  17. 

KaTtpya^taBiUt  ii.  9 ;  vii.  15. 

irarix«<>'f  «aWx<<'^<"i  >•  ^^  (otherwise 

Lft.)  ;  vii.  6. 
miTfjyo^Tyf  ii.  15. 
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imffixAf,iL  i8. 

ffovxatftfoi,  ▼.  3>  II. 

Mouxo^rat,  ii.  1 7. 
jM^iy/n,  It.  a. 
Ko^Xn^ttf  ▼.  3;  XV.  17. 
KryxpMi,  xvi.  i. 
K^pmyfm,  xvi.  35. 
KtipAneuv,  X.  14,  15. 
ithflwot,  viii  35. 
icX^lSof,  xi.  16. 

M\tfpw6fu)t,  iv.  13,  14;  viii.  17. 
MX^au,  xi.  ap. 
«Xi;r^t,  i.  I,  6,  7  ;  viii.  a8 ;  p.  id. 

icXt^  ^^a»  p.  laf. 
«A//ia,  XV.  33. 
KotXia,  xvi.  1 8. 
Kotw^,  xiv.  14. 
iRMMtfrciV,  xii.  13  ;  xv.  97. 
ARMyowfo,  XV.  26. 
mUtii,  xiii.  13. 

Moirtfy  Iy'it,  ix.  10. 
irovior,  xvi.  D. 
mioiioSf  6,  iii.  6 ;  v.  la. 
Kpivuv,  MpiwtoOat,  iii.  4  ;  xiv.  5,  13. 
KrUriSf  i.  ao;  viii.  19,  a i,  39. 
k^mK^,  XV.  19. 
«rv^ci$cir,  vi.  9. 
K^/MOff,  i.  4,  7  ;  X.  la.  13 ;  xiL  11 ; 

xiv.  8  ;  XV.  6;  p.  18. 
Mw/ioc,  xiv.  14. 

KaXttr,  iii.  19. 
XatSs,  xi.  I. 
Aarpcki,  ix.  4;  xiL  I, 
karpt^tiv,  i.  9. 
A^ixai'a,  xix.  a. 
X^7(iy,  iii.  10* 

dWdXiyWf  X.  18,  19. 

KiywcZy,  xi.  I,  II. 
Xcrf(|ia,  xi.  5. 
kitrwpyM,  p.    ao:   cf.   DeiBsnumn, 

p.  137^. 
KttTovpyot,  xiii.  6;  xv.  16. 

KSyuL  rdf  iii.  a. 

Xo7f(cfftei,  viii.  18 ;  xiv.  14. 

KoyiC*ffOai  tls,  ii.  a6 ;  iv.  3. 

Xo7i/rof,  xii.  i. 

\oytfffM6s,  ii.  15. 

kSyoSf  iii.  4 :  ix.  6. 

Xvvffur^cu,  xiv.  15. 

X^&WTj,  ix.  a. 

fjuucdpios,  iv.  7,  8;  xiv.  a  a. 
§MMapi<r/i6f,  iv.  6. 
faaicpoBv/iiaj  it  4. 
llapfa  (Ma/K<i/i),  xvi.  6  (v.  1.). 
$upTvp€iy,  iii.  ai ;  x.  a. 


fumuSriit,  viii.  ao. 
/larcuov^^,  i   ai. 
fiaxaipa,  viii.  35. 
fui(wt  ix.  la. 
fiiXXuv,  viii.  18. 
/Ukkam,  &,Y.  14. 
/«ir,  X.  I. 

fi^roZv,  XI.  13;  p.  334. 

fi€ywirf€f  ix.  30 ;  X.  1 8. 
fUy€iv,  ix.  II. 
/MtCT^t,  i.  39  ;  XV.  14. 
/AMTaM69^€u,  xii.  8. 
/MTa/iop^povcOaif  xii.  a. 

fura^b  6XKffka»,  ii.  15. 

m4>  ii-  14;   ifi-   5;   *▼.   19;   ^   14; 
X.  10. 

;i^  7^oiro,  iii.  4;  ix.  14;  xi.  i, 

II. 

/ifvw,  ix.  II. 

^c^o,  xii  13  (v.  L). 

/i6yos,  xvi.  a6. 

fUp^eoait,  ii.  ao. 

fwffr^piw,  xi.  35 ;  xvi.  35. 

ytMpit,  i.  4  (cf.Lft.)  ;  viii.  10 ;  xi.  15. 

Im  r€itp&y,  vi.  13  (cf.  lit). 
vifvtos,  iL  30. 
M«ai^,  lit  4;  xii.  31. 
poftoBtaiei,  ix.  4. 
v6iMs,  metaphorical  use  of,  iii.  37 ;  vii. 

31,  33;  viii.  3 ;  X.  31. 
v6ftos  {sine  artic),  ii.  13,  13,  I4,  35  ; 

iii.  31   (cf.  Lft.);  iv.   13;   v.   13; 

viL  1 ;  ix.  31 ;  X.  4. 
v6iAOf,  t,  ii.  13, 14;  iii.  19  ;  vii.  2, 

13. 

vnvty  i.  38 ;  vii.  33 ;  xii  a. 
ywlf  iii  31. 

68177^1,  ii.  19. 
ot^iuv,  ii.  3  ;  viii.  3  a,  a8, 
oUec^fjcfi,  xiv.  19. 
oUrrtipuyf  ix.  15. 
ciicripiUn,  xii  I. 
ofof,  ix.  6. 
6icyrjp6Sf  xii.  II. 
5Aof,  viii.  36. 
6fioOvfiali6yy  xv.  6. 
dfioiufjM,  vi.  5  :  viii.  3. 
6/ioXo7crK,  ix.  9. 
6yttliiafi6f,  xv.  3. 
A'o/ia,  i  5;  p.  18. 
iyofju&(tiy,  xv.  ao. 
SvAoy,  vi.  13. 
iwort  dy,  iii.  4. 

A/>r7»  «)  *m'  >•  >8;  ii  5,  8;  iii.  5; 
xii  19  ;  xiii.  4. 
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VC«^  i.  4- 

5f  7f ,  viii.  3a. 

5<rTis,  i.  25,  3a  ;  iL  15  ;  vi.  a ;  ix.  4. 

5rt,  viii.  ai,  ay,  2g  ;  ix.  a. 

06  /oj,  iy.  8. 

06  fUroy  U,  viii.  a3;  ix.  10. 
oO  wdtrrcjs,  iii.  p. 
€^,  it.  21 ;  iil  a8  (▼.  1.) ;  x.  14;  xii. 

I ;  p.  a94. 
6<p§(Xttv,  xiii.  8 ;  xv.  i. 
6if/^top,  vi.  a3 :   cf.  Lit.  and  Deiss- 

mann,  p.  145  f. 

v60fitMiy  vii.  5. 
vcuScvT^f,  ii.  ao. 
voXcudr  &v$peauos,  vi.  6. 
mivTow,  iii.  9. 
mpd,  i.  a.s. 

wap*  kivTois,  xii.  16. 
wapd$affis,  iv.  15. 
irapaSiSiSrai,  i.  a4 ;  iv.  25 ;  vi.  1 7. 
napaCfjXow,  x.  19  ;  xL  i  x. 
wapaM€ia0ai,  vii.  18,  a  I. 
vapiucoffi,  y.  19. 
mipdrrcafui,  v.  15 ;  xi.  II  (cf.  Lit.  on 

v.  ao). 
wapiickrjffif,  xv.  5. 
wnptia4p^tcr$ai,  y.  ao. 
viptats,  iii.  2$, 

rtapi<n6»aif  waptar^yttv,  vL  13  ;  xii.  I. 
wapovffia,  pp.  379  f. 
was,  ix.  5 ;  x.  16 ;  xi.  26,  3a. 
voT^p,  ^,  i.  7 ;  vi.  4 ;  viii.  15  ;  cf.  xv.  6. 
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The  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament 

By  Prof.  S.  R.  DRIVER,  D.D. 

Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford 


Crown  8vo,  558  pages,  f^,so  net 


Or.  Driver's  volume  is  not  in  the  sphere  of  history  or  of  theology, 
but  is  a  critical  account  of  the  contents  and  structure  of  the  several 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  considered  as  Heorew  literature,  pre-sup- 
posing  their  inspiration,  but  seeking  to  determine  the  precise  import 
and  scope  of  the  several  writings  by  the  means  of  critical  research 
and  inductive  evidence  and  in  this  way  to  reach  definite  conclusions  as 
far  as  possible,  with  regard  to  the  structure  and  relations  of  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  character  of  this  discussion  is  in  accord  with  the  general 
nature  of  scientific  critical  research  in  its  more  modem  aspects,  but 
Prof.  Driver's  treatise  is  in  every  regard  reverent  and  in  harmony  with 
the  spiritual,  but  at  the  same  time  soundly  philosophical,  views  of  the 
best.  Christian  scholars  of  our  day. 

*'  It  is  the  most  scholarly  and  critical  work  in  the  English  language  on  the 
literature  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  fully  up  to  the  present  state  of  research  in 
Germany."— Prof.  Philip  Schafp,  D.D. 

"Canon  Driver  has  arranged  his  material  excellently,  is  succinct  without 
being  hurried  or  unclear,  and  treats  the  various  critical  problems  involved  with 
admirable  fairness  and  good  judgment." — Prof.  C.  H.  Toy. 

"  His  judgment  is  singularly  fair,  calm,  unbiassed,  and  independent.  It  is 
also  thoroughly  reverential.  .  .  .  The  service,  which  his  book  will  render  in  the 
present  confusion  of  mind  on  this  great  subject,  can  scarcely  be  overestimated  ^* 

—  Tk£  Lon4on  Timts. 

"  As  a  whole,  there  is  probably  no  book  in  the  English  language  equal  to  this 
'  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament  *  for  the  student  who  desires 
to  understand  what  the  modem  criticism  thinks  about  the  Bible.*' 

—Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  in  the  Christian  Union, 

"  The  book  is  one  worthy  of  its  subject,  thorough  in  its  treatment,  reverent  in 
its  tone,  sympathetic  in  its  estimate,  frank  in  its  recognition  of  difficulties,  conserv- 
ative (in  the  best  sense  of  the  word)  in  its  statement  of  results.** 

—Prof.  Henry  P.  Smith,  in  the  Magazine  of  Christian  Literature, 

"  In  working  out  his  method  our  author  takes  up  each  book  in  order  and  goes 
through  it  with  marvelous  and  microscopic  care.  Every  verse,  every  clause,  word 
by  word,  is  sifted  and  weighed,  and  its  place  in  the  literary  organism  decided 
upon.** — The  Presbyterian  Quarterly. 


gbe   International    tTbeolofltcal   Xibrar^ 

"  It  contains  just  that  presentation  of  the  results  of  Old  Testament  criticism 
for  which  English  readers  in  this  department  have  been  waiting.  .  .  .  The 
whole  book  is  excellent ;  it  will  be  found  helpful,  characterized  as  it  is  all  through 
by  that  scholarly  poise  of  mind  which,  when  it  does  not  know  is  not  ashamed  to 
present  degrees  of  probability.'* — New  World, 

"  While  my  opinions  differ  widely  from  his,  I  am  delighted  with  the  book.  It 
is  a  full  and  compact  presentation  of  the  views  now  held  by  many  able  scholars. 
Alike  for  them  and  for  their  opponents  it  is  desirable  to  have  just  such  a  clear  pres- 
entation of  the  matter  placed  within  reach." 

— ProL  Willis  J   Bsschbe,  Auhtm  Thtological  Seminary, 

"  .  .  .  Canon  Driver's  book  is  characterized  throughout  by  thorough  Chris- 
tian scholarship,  faithful  research,  caution  in  the  expression  of  mere  opinions,  candor 
in  the  statement  of  facts  and  of  the  necessary  inferer  ^"  ^rom  them,  and  the  devout 
recognition  of  the  divine  inworking  m  the  religious  life  of  the  Hebrews,  and  of  the 
tokens  of  divine  inspiration  in  the  literature  which  records  and  embodies  it" 

—Dr.  A.  P.   Pbabody,  in  the  Cambridge  Tribune. 

"  To  faith  in  divine  revelation  and  profound  reverence  for  the  Bible  as  the 
record  of  that  revelation  he  joins  a  broad,  general  scholarship,  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  Hebrew  language,  an  intimate  familiarity  with  every  part  of  the  Old 
Testament,  a  well  balanced  judgment  that  knows  how  to  discriminate  between 
the  certain  and  the  merely  probable,  a  strong  love  of  truth,  and  a  calm  courage  in 
setting  it  forth." — Reformed  Quarterly  Review. 
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Dr.  Smyth's  volume  fills  a  gap  in  English  ethical  literature,  as  it 
aims  to  give  a  scientific  and  complete  account  of  the  ethics  of  the  Chris- 
tian consciousness  and  life.  The  application  of  ethics  to  the  individual 
duties  and  social  problems  of  modern  life  and  the  authority  of  the 
Bible  are  among  the  specially  interesting  aspects  of  the  discussion. 
The  volume  is  a  worthy  successor  of  Prof.  Driver's  **  Literature  of  the 
Old  Testament/'  the  remarkably  successful  initial  volume  in  this  new 
Library. 

*'  It  is  by  no  means  a  dry  disquisition  on  ethics  in  general,  presenting  those 
views  of  life  and  duty  which  the  heathen  might  share  with  the  Christian,  but 
it  recognizes  Christianity  as  a  power  in  the  world,  having  its  own  standard  of 
right,  and  using  means  for  the  realization  of  its  ideal  in  human  souls  and  in 
human  conduct." — TAe  Journal  and  Messenger, 


